CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

1.  This  is  a critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  British  trade  union 
movement.  While  the  number  of  manual  workers  is  declining,  the  number 
of  white-collar  workers  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  they  will  soon  be  in  the 
majority.  If  trade  unions  are  to  continue  to  play  an  effective  role  in  the 
industrial  relations  system,  they  must  recruit  these  white-collar  workers.  But 
so  far,  outside  of  the  public  sector  of  the  economy,  there  is  relatively  little 
white-collar  unionism.  One  of  the  major  factors  impeding  the  expansion 
of  union  membership  among  white-collar  workers  is  the  refusal  of  most 
employers  to  recognise  unions  representing  these  workers.  What  white- 
collar  union  recognition  there  is  has  come  about  largely  as  a result  of  govern- 
ment policies,  and,  if  the  amount  of  this  recognition  is  to  be  increased, 
further  government  action  will  be  required.  In  short,  the  continued  growth 
and  effectiveness  of  the  trade  union  movement  largely  depend  upon  govern- 
ment action  to  encourage  union  recognition.  Such  is  the  argument  which 
is  developed  in  the  following  chapters  of  this  paper. 

2.  Chapter  II  reveals  how  the  composition  of  the  labour  force  is  changing. 
Already  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  is  made  up  of  white-collar 
workers,  and  it  is  probable  that  by  the  1980’s  they  will  outnumber  the 
manual  workers. 


3.  Chapter  III  demonstrates  the  extent  to  which  the  labour  force  is 
unionised.  Five  out  of  ten  manual  workers  belong  to  a union,  but  only 
three  out  of  ten  white-collar  workers  are  members.  Moreover,  most  of 
this  white-collar  imionism  is  concentrated  in  the  public  sector  of  the 
economy.  Roughly  eight  out  of  ten  white-collar  employees  in  public  em- 
ployment belong  to  a trade  union,  but  only  one  out  of  ten  are  union 
members  in  private  manufacturing  industries.  Most  important,  in  spite  of 
all  the  recruiting  activity  which  the  trade. union  movement  has  undertaken 
during  the  post-war  period,  the  degree  of  umon  orgamsation  among  white- 
collar  workers  is  roughly  the  same  today  as  it  was  in  1948,  while  that 
among  manual  workers  and  the  labour  force  as  a whole  has  actually 
decreased. 


4.  Chapter  IV  examines  the  major  concessions  of  recognition  which 
nrivate  employers  have  made  to  unions  representing  white-coil^  workers. 
Such  concessions  are  relatively  few.  They  have  been  made  oriy  m engmeer- 
ing  and  newspaper  publishing,  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  m shipbuildmg,  iron 
and  steel,  and  cotton  spinning.  These  concessions  generally  came  about  not 
because  the  unions  were  in  a position  to  force  the  employers  to  grant  recog- 
nition but  as  a result  of  government  policies  desired  to  ensure  maximum 
and  uninterrupted  production  throughout  two  world  wars. 

5 Chapter  V shows  that  a considerable  number  of  employers  impede  the 
growth  of  trade  unions  not  only  by  denying  them  recogmtion,  but  also  by 
^suing  policies  designed  to  discourage  or  prohibit  their  employees  from 
foTning  uMons.  Moreover,  most  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  emplovers 
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to  justify  their  refusal  to  reco^ise  trade  unions  are  unsound.  This  recog- 
nition problem  is  larger  than  is  commonly  believed ; roughly  30  per  cent 
of  the  labour  force  is  engaged  in  areas  in  which  employers  generally  deny 
unions  recognition.  Although  some  employers  refuse  to  recognise  manual 
unions,  the  recognition  problem  is  primarily  confined  to  unions  catering  for 
white-collar  workers  in  private  industry.  Consequently,  the  emphasis  of  the 
analysis  is  on  these  unions. 

6.  Chapter  VI  outlines  and  evaluates  the  various  solutions  to  the  recogni- 
tion problem  which  have  been  proposed  in  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion and  elsewhere.  These  include:  strengthening  the  House  of  Commons 
Fair  Wages  Resolution  of  1946  ; extending  the  Terms  and  Conditions  of 
Employment  Act,  1959  ; making  union  recognition  a company  law  con- 
dition ; re-introducing  compulsory  arbitration  at  the  request  of  one  party ; 
reforming  and  extending  the  system  of  Wages  Councils  ; and  establishing 
a tribunal  empowered  to  hear  all  recognition  disputes.  It  is  argued  that 
the  government  could  most  satisfactorily  deal  with  the  recognition  problem 
by  introducing  legislation  to  establish  a recognition  tribunal. 
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CHAPTER  n 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  WHITE-COLLAR  LABOUR  FORCE 

I.  THE  ECONOMY  AS  A WHOLE 

7.  The  growth  of  the  white-collar  labour  force*  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing characteristics  of  the  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
twentieth  century.  In  every  major  industrial  country  in  the  world  the  number 
of  white-collar  workers  is  rapidly  increasing.  This  growth  is  both  absolute  and 
relative  ; not  only  are  the  total  number  of  white-collar  workers  increasing,  but 
also  the  proportion  of  these  workers  in  the  labour  force  as  a whole. 

8.  While  the  growth  of  the  white-collar  occupations  has  not  been  as  large 
in  Britain  as  in  some  other  countries.*  it  nevertheless  has  been  significant 
as  Table  1 shows.*  Between  1911  and  1961  the  number  of  white-collar  workers 
increased  by  147  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  manual  workers  increased  by 
only  2 per  cent,  having  actually  decreased  in  numbers  since  1931.  The  dis- 
parate growth  of  these  two  groups  is  reflected  in  the  increasing  relative 
importance  of  the  white-collar  occupations.  The  white-collar  section  of 
the  labour  force  increased  from  18-7  per  cent  to  35-9  per  cent  of  the  total 
between  1911  and  1961,  while  the  manual  share  decreased  from  74-6  per  cent 
to  59-3  per  cent.  During  this  same  period  the  remaining  section  of  the  labour 
force,  the  employers  and  proprietors,  showed  a slight  tendency  to  decline, 
this  decline  being . balanced  to  some  extent  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  managers  and  administrators." 


1 In  this  paper  the  concept  of  the  white-collar  labour  force  has  been  taken  in  its  widest 
context,  and  where  there  has  been  any  doubt  as  to  whether  an  occupation  was  white-collar  or 
manual  (e.g.  foremen  and  shop  assistants)  it  has  been  included  in  the  white-collar  group. 
More  speciflcally,  the  following  broad  occupational  categories  have  been  taken  as  composing 
the  white-collar  group:  government  administrators  and  executive  officials:  foremen,  over- 
lookers, and  supervisors;  professionals;  scientists,  technologists,  and  technicians;  specially 
“creative”  occupations  such  as  artists,  musicians,  and  entertainers;  clerical  and  administrative 
workers;  salesmen,  commercial  travellers,  and  shop  assistants;  and  security  personnel.  Where 
the  government’s  occupational  classification  systems  permit,  managerial  grades  in  private 
industry  have  been  excluded  from  the  white-collar  employee  group.  In  modem,  large-scale 
private  industry  it  is  the  managers  who  generally  control  the  operation  of  the  business  and 
direct  the  labour  force.  Functionally,  therefore,  they  perform  the  role  of  employer  and  caimot 
be  realistically  considered  part  of  the  trade  union  potential.  To  date,  only  managerial  grades  in 
the  public  sector  have  shown  any  general  desire  to  join  trade  unions. 

2 See  Guy  Routh,  Occupation  and  Pay  in  Great  Britain  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1965),  p.  12.  Table  3. 

3 Comments  on  the  source  of  all  statistical  tables  appear  at  the  bottom  of  each  table.  In 
order  to  keep  this  paper  of  manageable  length,  details  on  the  method  of  calculation  and  the 
reliability  of  all  statistics  have  been  kept  to  a minimum.  If  required,  a fulier  account  can  be 
obtained  from  the  author. 

■*  This  decline  in  the  employer  and  proprietor  group  should  be  interpreted  with  caution. 
Although  there  is  a legal  distinction  between  an  employer  and  a manager,  in  social  science  the 
dividing  line  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  for  an  employer  becomes  a manager  as  soon  as  his 
business  is  incorporated.  The  trend  towards  the  incorporation  of  business  enterprises  is  at 
least  part  of  the  explanation  for  the  decline  in  employers  and  proprietors  and  the  increase 
in  managers  and  administrators.  On  this  point  see  Routh,  op.  cit.^  pp.  19-21. 
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Occupational  Composition^ 

9.  Although,  the  white-collar  labour  force  as  a whole  has  increased 
enormously,  there  are  significant  differences  in  the  amount  of  growth  of  its 
constituent  occupational  groups.  It  is  clear  from  Table  1 that  the  clerks  have 
claimed  most  of  the  ground  yielded  by  the  manual  workers.  During  the 
period  under  review  clerical  occupations  grew  by  260  per  cent  and  increased 
their  share  of  the  total  labour  force  from  4-5  per  cent  to  12-7  per  cent. 
The  growth  in  the  proportionate  share  of  the  other  white-collar  occupational 
groups  has  been  more  moderate : the  shop  assistants  maintained  a remarkable 
constancy;  the  foremen  and  inspectors  increased  their  share  from  T3  per 
cent  to  2-9  per  cent;  the  managers  and  administrators  from  3-4  per  cent  to 
5-4  per  cent;  and  the  lower  professionals  and  technicians  from  3T  per  cent 
to  6-0  per  cent;  and  the  higher  professionals  from  1 per  cent  to  3 per  cent. 

10.  The  very  broad  occupational  classification  of  Table  1 tends  to  obscure 
the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  scientific  and  technical  occupations.  Although 
the  total  number  of  such  workers  is  relatively  small,  they  are  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  component  of  the  white-collar  work  force  (see 
Table  2).  It  was  not  until  the  1921  Census  of  Population  that  draughtsmen 
and  laboratory  assistants  were  considered  sufiiciently  important  groups  to 
merit  a separate  classification.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  draughtsmen 
has  increased  by  376  per  cent,  professional  scientists  and  engineers  by  688 
per  cent,  and  laboratory  technicians  by  1,820  per  cent.”  If  the  high  growth 
rates  of  these  occupations  continue,  the  occupational  composition  of  the  future 
white-collar  labour  force  will  be  considerably  changed. 


1 (^tailed  occupational  breakdown  of  the  white-collar  labour  force  from 

1881  to  1931  see  A.  L.  Bowley,  Notes  on  the  Increase  in  Middle  Class  Occupations”  fVases 
and  Income  in  the  United  Kingdom  Since  I860  (Cambridge : Cambridge  University  Press  1 937) 
Appendix  E.  For  a Marxist  analysis  of  white-collar  labour  force  trends  during  1851-1931 
1 nofl'  Nhngender,  The  Condition  of  Clerical  Labour  in  Britain  (London:  Martin  Lawrence, 
1935),  pp.  xi-xxu.  ’ 

a more  detailed  discussion  of  the  trends  in  scientific  and  technical  manpower  see 
1?®.  fol.Iowing  publications  of  the  British  government:  Scientific  Man-power,  Cmd.  6824  1946' 
^lennfic  and  Engineering  Manpower  in  Great  Britain  (London:  HMSO,  1956);  Scientific  and 
^’’PJ.f‘"S/^‘'"P0werin  Great  Cmnd.  902,  1959;  The  Long-Term  Demand  for 

S “4  Technological  Manpower  in  Great 

Britain,  1963  Cmd.  2146,  1963;  Survey  of  the  Employment  of  Women  Scientists  and 
Engineers  .Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  LXVIII  (September  1960),  pp.  256-7;  “ Survey  of  the 

Engineering  Industries”,  Ministry  of  Labour 
Gazette,  EXVIII  (December  1960),  pp.  464-7.  See  also  Kenneth  Prandy,  Professional  Em- 
ployees: A Study  of  Scientists  and  Engineers  (London:  Faber,  1965),  chap.  3. 
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Table  2 


The  Growth  of  Scientists  and  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  and  Laboratory  Teclmicians 
in  Great  Britain,  1921-1961 


Year  Scientists  and  Engineers 

Draughtsmen 

Laboratory  Technicians 

Number 

Growth 

Indices 

Number 

Growth 

indices 

Number 

Growth 

Indices 

1921  48 

100 

38 

100 

5 

100 

1931  71 

148 

59 

155 

11 

220 

1951  187 

390 

130 

342 

69 

1,380 

1961  378 

788 

181 

476 

96 

1,920 

Source:  Census  of  Population  of  England  and  Wales  and  Scotland  for  1921, 
1961. 

1931,  1951,  an 

Note:  All  numbers  are  in  thousands;  for  growth  indices,  1921  = 100. 


Sex  Composition 

11.  The  large  and  growing  proportion  of  women  in  the  white-collar  labour 
force  is  one  of  its  most  noticeable  characteristics  as  Table  3 demonstrates. 
Between  1911  and  1961  the  proportion  of  women  in  white-collar  jobs  increased 
from  29-8  per  cent  to  44-5  per  cent.  Although  there  were  relatively  few  women 
in  the  higher  professions  or  the  managerial  and  supervisory  grades,  they  formed 
a majority  among  the  lower  professionals,’  shop  assistants,  and  clerical  workers. 
It  is  clear  from  Table  3 that  the  most  significant  substitution  of  women  for 
men  occurred  among  clerical  grades  during  the  First  World  War.  Between  1911 


Table  3 


The  Percentage  of  Female  Workers  in  Major  Occupational  Groups  in  Great  Britain, 
1911-1961 


Occupational  Group 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1961 

1.  Employers  and  Proprietors 

18-8 

20-5 

19-8 

20-0 

20-4 

2.  All  White-Collar  Workers 

29-8 

37-6 

35-8 

42-3 

44-5 

(a)  Managers  and  Administrators 

19-8 

17-0 

13-0 

15-2 

15-5 

(b)  Higher  Professionals 

6-0 

51 

7-5 

8-3 

9‘7 

(c)  Lower  Professionals  and  Technicians 

62-9 

59-4 

58-8 

53*5 

50-8 

(d)  Foremen  and  Inspectors 

4-2 

6-5 

8*7 

13-4 

10‘3 

(e)  Clerks 

21-4 

44-6 

46-0 

60-2 

65-1 

(f)  Salesmen  and  Shop  Assistants 

35*2 

43-6 

37-2 

51-6 

54-9 

3.  All  Manual  Workers 

30-5 

27-9 

28-8 

26*1 

26-0 

4.  Total  Occupied  Population 

29*6 

29-5 

29-8 

30-8 

32-4 

Source:  The  same  as  Table  1. 


and  1921  the  number  of  male  clerks  increased  a little  more  slowly  than  the 
occupied  population,  while  the  number  of  female  clerks  increased  more 
than  three  times.  In  general  terms,  the  increased  number  of  women  in  the 
white-collar  occupations  is  explained  by:  the  increased  demand  for  white- 
collar  skills  in  the  face  of  relatively  full  employment,  shorter  hours,  earlier 
marriage,  mechanisation  of  housekeeping,  improved  educational  opportunity, 
and  the  particular  attraction  and  suitability  of  many  of  the  white-collar 
occupations  for  women. 


’ The  high  proportion  of  women  among  the  lower  professionals  at  such  an  early  date  is 
explained  by  the  preponderance  of  the  traditional  female  occupations— teaching  and  nursing— 
in  this  occupational  group.  Likewise,  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of  women  in  this  group 
over  the  years  is  largely  explained  by  the  influx  of  men  into  these  “female”  occupations.  Men 
accounted  for  abnost  the  entire  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  between  1911  and  1961. 
Even  in  nursing,  men  accounted  for  almost  10  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1961. 
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Industrial  Composition" 

12.  The  changing  occupational  structure  of  any  society  can  be  explained 
by  two  related  causes ; technical  changes  within  industries  leading  to  changes 
in  the  type  of  skills  required,  and  diSerences  m the  relative  rates  of  growth 
of  industries.  So  far,  only  the  horizontal  distribution  of  employment  has  been 
examined,  but  changes  in  the  vertical  or  industrial  distribution  are  also 
important.  Part  of  the  increase  in  white-collar  employment  can  be  explained 
by  the  shift  of  total  employment  from  the  primary  sector,  and  to  a 
much  lesser  extent  from  the  secondary  sector,  to  the  tertiary  or  service  sector 
of  the  economy — that  sector  with  the  highest  proportion  of  white-collar 
employees.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  4,  the  primary  or  agricultural  sector 
of  the  economy  has  steadily  declined  while  the  service  sector  has  increased. 
During  the  period  1881  to  1951,  gains  in  the  service  sector  were  made  primarily 
at  the  expense  of  the  agricultural  labour  force.  Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
neither  the  rise  of  white-collar  employment  nor  the  decline  of  manual  employ- 
ment can  be  explained  by  any  serious  decline  in  the  secondary  or 
manufacturing  sector,  the  traditional  manual  stronghold.  Although  manufac- 
turing employment  as  a percentage  of  total  employment  has  fluctuated,  it 
has  held  up  remarkably  well  over  the  whole  period. 

Table  4 


The  Percentage  Disti'ibution  of  the  Occupied  Population  in  Great  Britain  by 
Economic  Sectors,  1881-1951 


Sector 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

Primary 

13 

11 

9 

9 

7 

6 

5 

Secondary 

50 

49 

A1 

51 

49 

47 

49 

Tertiary 

37 

40 

44 

40 

44 

47 

46 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Source:  “The  World’s  Working  Population:  Its  Industrial  Distribution”,  International  Labour 
Keview,  LXXIII  (May  1956),  p.  508,  Table  3. 

The  primary  sector  comprises  agriculture.  The  secondary  sector  comprises:  mining  and 
quarrying;  manufactming;  building;  gas,  electricity,  and  water.  The  tertiary  sector  comprises; 
transport  and  communications,  distributive  trades,  public  administration  and  defence,  pro- 
fessional services,  and  miscellaneous  services. 

13.  While  manufacturing  employment  as  a whole  has  remained  fairly 
constant,  there  are  considerable  differences  between  the  growth  rates  of  one 
manufacturing  industry  and  another.  For  example,  the  growth  of  the  chemical 
industry  which  has  a very  high  proportion  of  while-collar  employees,  and 
the  decline  of  the  clothing  and  footwear  industry  which  has  a very  low 
proportion  of  white-collar  employees,  have  obviously  worked  in  favour 
of  increased  white-collar  employment.’  One  scholar  who  has  analysed  the 
effects  of  industrial  change  on  occupational  distribution  in  much  greater 
detail  than  is  permitted  by  the  scope  of  the  present  study  concludes; 

“ For  both  lower  and  higher  professionals,  the  growth  of  industries 
has  been  more  potent  than  their  proportions  within  each  industry ; for 
clerical  workers  and  foremen,  the  reverse  has  been  true — ^it  is  their 
increased  proportions  within  industries  that  have  given  the  strongest 
impetus  to  their  growth.””  

s Except  for  manufacturing  industries,  infra,  paras.  15—18,  no  industrial  breakdown  of  the 
white-collar  labour  force  on  tlie  basis  of  the  1958  Standard  Industrial  Classification  exists. 
The  most  detailed  and  reliable  industrial  analysis  of  the  labour  force  on  the  basis  of  the  1948 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  appears  in  Routh,  op.  cit..  Appendix  B. 

5 Infra,  Table  6,  and  Table  10.  , j , 

to  Routh,  op.  cit.,  pp.  41-2.  Salesmen  and  shop  assistants  were  not  classified  separately  so  it 
is  not  possible  to  determine  the  industrial  effect  on  this  group. 
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14.  A more  detailed  picture  of  the  white-collar  labour  force  in  manufac- 
turing is  given  below,  not  only  because  statistical  data  are  more  plentiful  for 
this  sector  of  the  economy  than  for  others,  but  also  because  manufacturing 
industries  are  the  major  “ couunanding  height  ” of  the  economy  and  offer  the 
trade  union  movement  the  largest  untapped  potential  of  white-collar  employees. 


II.  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing  Industries  as  a Whole 

15.  The  growing  importance  of  white-collar  workers  within  the  manufac- 
turing sector  of  the  economy  is  demonstrated  by  Table  5.  Between  1907  and 
1963  the  white-collar  work  force  in  manufacturing  increased  by  377  per  cent 
whereas  the  manual  work  force  grew  by  only  32  per  cent,  having  actually 
decreased  in  numbers  since  1954.  The  growth  of  white-collar  occupations 
in  manufacturing  is  also  reflected  in  the  fact  that  over  this  period  their 
share  of  the  labour  force  increased  from  8 per  cent  to  23-8  per  cent. 

Individual  Manufacturing  Industries 

16.  The  system  of  industrial  classification  has  been  changed  so  often  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a picture  of  the 
changing  composition  of  the  work  force  in  individual  manufacturing  industries 
over  any  length  of  time."  Table  6,  however,  shows  the  growing  relative 
importance  of  the  white-collar  occupations  in  the  various  manufacturing 
industries  over  the  last  few  years.  The  changing  composition  of  the  labour 
force  is  most  marked  in  the  chemical  industry  and  to  a lesser  extent  in 


percentage  of  white-collar  workers  in  individual  manufacturing  industries  in 
1924,  1930,  and  1935  on  the  basis  of  the  pre-war  industrial  classification  system,  see  PEP, 
Manpower  (London:  Political  and  Economic  Planning,  1951),  p.  38,  table  6. 
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increasing  importance  of  the  white-collar  group  over  time. 


the  engineering ; vehicles ; and  paper,  printing,  and  publishing  industries. 
The  industries  least  affected  by  the  development  are  clothing  and  footwear ; 
textiles ; leather,  leather  goods  and  fur.^^ 


Table  6 


White-Collar  Employment*  as  a Percentage  of  Total  Employment  by  Manufacturing  Industry 
in  Great  Britain,  1948-1964 


Industry 

Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco 
Chemicals  and  Allied 
Metal  Manufacture 
Engineering  and  Electrical  Goods 
Shipbuilding  and  Marine  Engineering 
Vehicles 

Metal  Goods  N.E.S. 

Textiles 

Leather,  Leather  Goods  and  Fur 

Clothing  and  Footwear 

Bricks,  Pottery,  Glass,  Cement,  etc. 

Timber,  Furniture,  etc. 

Paper,  Printing  and  Publishing 
Other  Manufacturing 

ALL  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 


1948 

1959 

1964 

17-7 

18-8 

20-2 

25-7 

32-3 

35-5 

13-7 

18-4 

20-7 

— 

28-2 

29-8 

— 

14-8 

18-3 

18-1 

24-1 

26-6 

— 

17-4 

19-0 

8-8 

12-1 

13-5 

13-0 

13-8 

14-3 

9-9 

Il'O 

11-7 

10*9 

16-0 

17-7 

12-8 

15-7 

18-2 

18-5 

23-0 

24-0 

— 

21-1 

23-3 

16-0 

21 -1 

23-1 

Source:  The  figures  for  1948  and  1959  are  from  “Administrative,  Teclinical  and  Clerical 
Workers  in  Manufacturing  Industries”,  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  LXIX  (Januaiy 
1961),  p.  9;  those  for  1964  are  from  “Administrative,  Teclinical  and  Clerical  Workers 
in  Manufacturing  Industries”,  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  LXXII  (July  1964),  p.  291. 
All  the  figures  for  1948  are  not  given  because  the  differences  between  the  1948  and 

1958  Standard  Industrial  Classifications  were  so  great  in  respect  of  these  industries 
that  all  comparability  was  destroyed.  Even  for  those  industries  for  which  a 1948 
figure  is  given,  there  are  small  differences  in  classification  between  1948  and  1959. 
These  differences,  however,  did  not  affect  the  percentages  to  any  significant  extent  in 

1959  when  the  figures  were  given  according  to  both  classification  systems,  and  it  has 
been  assumed  that  this  was  also  true  for  1948. 

* The  white-collar  figures  include  managerial  personnel  (including  works  foremen)  but 
exclude  all  other  foremen  (see  notes  to  Table  5). 


Occupational  Composition 

17.  The  most  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  occupational  distribution 
shown  in  Table  7 is  the  overwhelming  numerical  importance  of  clerks  in 
the  white-collar  labour  force  of  every  manufacturing  industry.  In  manufac- 
turing as  a whole,  clerks  comprise  just  short  of  50  per  cent  of  total  white- 
collar  employment:  their  share  ranges  from  a low  of  31'6  per  cent  in 
shipbuilding  to  over  60  per  cent  in  leather,  leather  goods,  and  fur ; timber 
and  furniture ; and  paper,  printing,  and  publishing.  The  rest  of  the  labour 
force  is  divided  fairly  equally  between  foremen  (16*2  per  cent) ; scientists, 
technologists,  and  technicians  (17*8  per  cent) ; and  other  white-collar  workers 
(16*5  per  cent).  There  are  significant  variations  from  these  overall  trends  in 
the  different  industries.  Scientists,  technologists,  and  technicians  are  of  much 
greater  importance  in  engineering,  chemicals,  vehicles,  and  shipbuilding  than 
in  the  other  industries ; foremen  are  of  greater  importance  in  textiles  and 
shipbuilding  than  elsewhere. 

12  For  an  analysis  of  the  factors  promoting  the  growth  of  the  white-collar  labour  force  see 
P.  Galambos,  “On  the  Growth  of  the  Employment  of  Non-Manual  Workers  in  the  British 
Manufacturing  Industries,  1948-1962”,  Bulletin  of  the  Oxford  University  Institute  of  Economics 
and  Statistics,  XXVI  (November  1964),  pp.  369-87;  Seymour  Melman,  “The  Rise  of  Admini- 
strative Overhead  in  the  Manufacturing  Industries  of  the  United  States,  1899-1947”,  Oxford 
Economic  Papers,  III  (February  1951),  pp.  62-112,  and  by  the  same  author  Dynamic  Factors 
in  Industrial  Productivity  (Oxford:  Blackwell,  1956),  chaps.  10-14. 
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press  photographers,  ciFculation  travellers,  and  advertising  representatives. 


Sex  Composition 

18.  As  in  the  economy  as  a whole,  women  form  a significant  proportion 
36-8  per  cent  in  1964,  of  the  manufacturing  white-collar  labour  force  (see' 
Table  8).  But  in  manufacturing  their  numbers  are  largely  restricted  to  one 
occupational  group — clerks.  Women  are  relatively  unimportant  in  the 

scientific,  technical,  and  supervisory  occupations,  except  in  the  clothing  and 
footwear,  and  to  a lesser  extent,  in  the  textile  industries  where  there  are  a 
high  proportion  of  females  in  all  the  white-collar  occupations. 


III.  CONCLUSIONS 

19.  The  number  of  white-collar  workers  in  Britain  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Already  almost  four  out  of  ten  workers  are  white-collar  employees.  There 
is  every  likelihood  that  this  trend  will  continue  and  that  the  future  is  to  be 
one  dominated  by  white-collar  workers.  The  American  economy  has 
already  reached  a point  where  the  white-collar  employees  outnumber  the 
manual  employees,  and  if  present  occupational  trends  continue  in  Britain, 
this  point  will  be  reached  here  during  the  1980’s. 

20.  The  relevance  of  these  labour  force  trends  to  the  question  of  trade 
unionism  requires  little  elaboration.  The  power  and  influence  of  the  trade 
union  movement  largely  depends  upon  the  size  of  its  membership  and,  in 
particular,  upon  the  “density”  of  its  membership  in  various  industries  and 
occupations.  If  the  trade  union  movement  is  to  maintain  its  relative  position 
in  the  power  structure  of  Britain,  it  will  have  to  organise  these  white-collar 
workers.  If  it  does  not  or  cannot,  the  best  it  will  achieve  is  numerical 
stability  within  an  increasingly  narrow  band  of  the  occupational  distribution, 
and  its  ability  even  to  advance  the  interests  of  its  manulal  membership  will' 
be  seriously  impaired. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  GROWTH  OF  TRADE  tINIONISM 


I.  THE  GROWTH  OF  TOTAL  UNIONISM,  1892-1964' 

21.  Viewed  over  the  long-run  the  growth  of  British  trade  unionism  is  most 
impressive.  Although  total  union  membership  has  fluctuated  widely  with 
changes  in  the  social  and  economic  enviroment,  the  long-run  trend  has  been 
steadily  upwards  (see  Table  9).  Between  1892  and  1964  trade  union 

Table  9 


Year 


Total  Union  Membership  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1892-1964 
Labour  Force  Amual%  Total  Union  Amwal% 

(000s)  Change  in  Membership  Change  in 

Labour  Force  (000s)  Union 

Membership 


Deimty  of 
Union 

Membership 

(%) 


1892 

14,126* 

1901 

15,795 

1911 

17,555 

1921 

17,618 

1931 

19,328 

1933 

19,498 

1938 

20,258 

1948 

20,767 

1949 

20,818 

1950 

21,096 

1951 

21,222 

1952 

21,322 

1953 

21,401 

1954 

21,718 

1955 

21,990 

1956 

22,230 

1957 

22,382 

1958 

22,346 

1959 

22,404 

1960 

22,764 

1961 

23,037 

1962 

23,354 

1963 

23,470 

1964 

23,616 

— 1,576 

_ 2,025 

— 3,139 

— 6,633 

_ 4,624 

— 4,392 

— 6,053 

— 9,362 

H-0-2  9,318 

+ 1-3  9,289 

+0-6  9,535 

+0-5  9,588 

-1-0 -4  9,527 

+ 1-5  9,566 

-M-3  9,738 

-fM  9,776 

-I-0-7  9,827 

-0-2  9,636 

+0-3  9,621 

-1-1*6  9,832 

H-1'2  9,893 

+ 1-4  9,883 

-1-0-5  9,928 

-1-0 -6  10,065 




11-2 



12-8 



17-9 

— 

37*6 

— 

23-9 

— 

22-5 



29-9 



45-1 

-0-5 

44-8 

-0-3 

44*0 

+2*6 

44-9 

-bo-6 

45-0 

-0-6 

44-5 

-f-0-4 

44-0 

H-1-8 

44-3 

-hO-4 

44*0 

-b0*5 

43-9 

-1-9 

43-1 

-0-2 

42-9 

H-2-2 

43-2 

-j-0‘6 

42-9 

-0-1 

42-3 

H-0'5 

42-3 

+ 1*4 

42-6 

Source*  The  trade  union  membership  figures  are  those  published  annually  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  The  latest  figures  published  can  be  found  in  “Membership  of  Trade  Unions  m 
1964”,  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  LXXIII  (November  1965),  pp.  480-1.  The  labour 
force  figures  for  1959-64  are  from  the  “Number  of  Employees  (Employed  and  Un- 
employed) June  1964”,  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  LXXIII  (February  1965),  Pp.  61 
and  64.  The  figures  for  1948-58  were  supplied  from  unpublished  data  by  the  Mmistty 
of  Labour  and  are  on  a comparable  basis  to  the  1959-64  series.  The  fibres  exclude 
employers,  self-employed,  and  members  of  the  armed  forces,  but  include  the  un- 
employed. The  labour  force  figures  for  1891,  1901,  1911,  1921,  1931,  1933,  and  1938 
were  derived  in  modified  form  from  A.  L.  .Bowlcy,  Wages  and  Income  in  the  United 
Kingdom  Since  1860  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1937),  pp.  134-5  and 
his  Studies  in  the  National  Income  2924-1938  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Umversity 
Press,  1944),  p.  56. 

*This  figure  relates  to  1891.  . 


1 Although  some  reference  will  be  made  throughout  this  chapter  to  the  development  of 
British  imion  membership  in  general,  the  main  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  g^’owth  ol 
white-collar  union  membership.  For  a more  general  analysis  of  membership  growth  s^. 
Keith  Hindell,  Trade  Union  Membership  (London:  Political  and  Economic  Planning,  1^962); 
B.  C.  Roberts,  “The  Trends  of  Union  Membership”,  Trade  Union  Government  ana  Admini- 
stration in  Great  Britain  (London:  Bell,  1956),  Appendix  1;  and  Guy  Roihh,  Future  Trade 
Union  Membership”,  Industrial  Relations:  Contemporary  Problems  and  Perspectives,  L.. 
Roberts,  editor  (London:  Methuen,  1962),  pp.  62-82. 
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membership  increased  from  1-5  million  to  slightly  over  10  million,  while 
the  number  of  employees  increased  from  14-1  million  to  23-6  million.  Union 
membership  therefore  increased  by  539  per  cent  while  potential  union  mem- 
bership increased  by  only  67  per  cent.  As  a result,  the  overall  density  of 
unionisation’  increased  from  a little  over  11  per  cent  to  almost  43  per  cent. 

22.  Viewed  over  the  immediate  short-run  the  growth  of  British  trade 
unionism  is  much  less  impressive.  Lately  many  signs  have  appeared  which 
suggest  that  an  era  of  stabilisation  is  following  upon  the  last  great  upsurge  of 
union  growth  which  began  around  1933.  During  the  "fifteen  years  between 
1933  and  1948,  actual  union  membership  increased  by  113  per  cent  while 
potential  union  membership  increased  by  only  6'5  per  cent.  But,  during 
the  sixteen  years  between  1948  and  1964,  union  membership  increased  by  only 
8 per  cent  while  potential  union  membership  increased  by  14  per  cent. 

23.  These  disparate  increases  in  actual  and  potential  union  membership 
are  reflected  by  changes  in  the  density  of  unionisation.  Although  union 
density  figures  are  not  continuously  available  prior  to  1948,  it  is  fairly  clear 
from  Table  9 that  union  density  increased  steadily  from  1933  to  1946-7 
when  it  reached  a peak  of  45-47  per  cent.  Since  that  time,  there  has  been 
a gradual  but  certain  decline  in  union  density.  For  density  to  increase, 
actual  union  membership  must  grow  faster  than  potential  union  membership. 
This  condition  has  only  existed  in  five  of  the  sixteen  years  from  1948  to 
1964,  and,  for  the  period  as  a whole,  potential  union  membership  increased 
almost  twice  as  much  as  actual  union  membership.  Consequently,  the  overall 
density  of  unionisation  declined  from  45T  per  cent  in  1948  to  42-6  per  cent 
in  1964.® 

24.  There  are  two  major  reasons  for  the  decline  in  the  growth  rate  of 
unionism  and  in  overall  union  density.  The  first  is  the  changing  pattern  of 
employment  which  was  described  above  and  is  further  illustrated  by  Table  10. 
It  can  be  seen  from  this  table  that  there  has  been  a shrinkage  of  employment 
in  a number  of  basic  industries  which  have  a long  tradition  of  union  activity 
and  the  highest  density  of  membership — ^railways,  coal  miniug,  national 
government,  cotton,  and  manual  employment  in  general.*  At  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a steady  expansion  of  employment  in  those  areas  which  have 
proved  most  difficult  to  organise  and  have  a relatively  low  density  of  unionisa- 
tion— professional  and  business  services  ; insurance,  banking,  and  finance ; 
distribution  ; chemicals  ; food,  drink,  and  tobacco  ; and  white-collar  occupa- 
tions in  all  industries.  But  not  all  the  industrial  redistribution  of  employ- 
ment has  worked  against  the  unions.  Employment  in  agriculture,  a low 
density  industry,  declined  while  employment  in  metals  and  engineering  and 

2 The  “density”  of  union  membership  is  given  by  the  following  formula:  Actual  Union 
Membership/Potential  Union  Membership  (Number  of  Civil  Employees)  x 100.  This  concept 
has  also  been  referred  to  as  the  “percentage  organised”,  “real  membership”,  the  “degree  of 
unionisation”,  and  “completeness”.  The  “density  of  union  membership”  is  the  accepted 
British  terminology  and  is  generally  used  throughout  this  study.  Sometimes  the  term  “real 
membership”  is  used. 

3 Not  only  has  there  been  a decline  in  the  density  of  total  union  membership,  but  also  in 
the  density  of  that  section  of  the  total  which  is  affiliated  to  the  TUC.  In  spite  of  a number  of 
new  affiliations  and  an  increase  of  834,000  in  its  membership  between  1948  and  1964,  the 
density  of  TUC  membership  declined  from  38  '2  per  cent  to  37  T per  cent. 

^ The  fact  that  employment  has  declined  in  these  industries  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
union  density  has  also  declined.  In  spite  of  a decline  in  employment  in  cotton,  agriculture,  coal 
mining,  and  national  government,  the  density  of  unionisation  in  these  industries  has  increased. 
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Table  10 

Changing  Employment  and  Density  of  Union  Membership  by  Industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  1948-1964 


Employees  {000s) 

Density  (%) 

Industry 

1948 

1964 

% 

I960 

% 

Change 

Change 

1948- 

1948- 

1964 

1960 

1)  Education 

521 

1,094 

+ 110 

50 

—11 

2)  Professional  and  Business  Services 

806 

1,268 

+57 

24 

— 5 

3)  Insurance,  Banking,  and  Finance 

432 

637 

+48 

31 

+ 10 

4)  Distribution 

2,093 

3,026 

+45 

15 

—2 

5)  Paper,  Printing,  and  Publishing 

472 

632 

+34 

57 

+2 

6)  Gas,  Electricity,  and  Water 

329 

413 

+26 

51 

-9 

7)  Building 

1,375 

1,708 

+24 

37 

-6 

8)  Metals  and  Engineering 

3,739 

4,537 

+21 

54 

-1 

9)  Chemicals  and  Allied 

447 

515 

+ 15 

20 

+1 

10)  Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco 

731 

842 

+ 15 

11 

_5 

11)  Other  Transport  and  Communications  1,221 

1,320 

+8 

75 

+2 

12)  Local  Government 

720 

116 

+8 

84 

+ 16 

13)  Theatres,  Cinemas,  Sports,  etc. 

238 

251 

+6 

39 

+4 

14)  Furniture,  Timber,  etc. 

294 

296 

+ 1 

37 

-4 

15)  Footwear 

116 

116 

0 

63 

-1 

16)  Clothing 

498 

453 

-9 

30 

-3 

17)  Textiles  Other  than  Cotton 

708 

613 

-13 

21 

-3 

18)  Cotton 

293 

228 

-22 

75 

+2 

19)  National  Government 

717 

550 

-23 

83 

+19 

20)  Coal  Mining 

803 

596 

-26 

89 

+ 10 

21)  Railways 

576 

396 

-31 

84 

-5 

22)  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Fishing 

868 

551 

-37 

27 

+5 

Source;  The  employment  figures  for  1948  are  based  upon  those  appearing  in  “The Employed 
Population,  1948-1952”,  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  LXI  (February,  1953),  pp.  39^7, 
and  those  for  1964  are  from  the  “Number  of  Employees  (Employed  and  Un- 
employed) June  1964”,  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  LXXIII  (February,  1965),  pp. 
59-64.  The  Standard  Industrial  Classification  was  changed  in  1958,  and  as  a result 
some  of  the  1948  figures  had  to  be  adjusted  to  make  them  even  broadly  comparable  to 
the  1964  figures.  In  spite  of  the  adjustments  which  have  been  made  to  the  1948  figures, 
however,  there  are  still  some  differences  in  coverage  between  the  figures  of  1948  and 
1964. 

The  union  density  figures  were  obtained  from  Keith  Hindell,  Trade  Union  Member- 
ship (London : Political  and  Economic  Planning,  1962).  The  method  used  by  Kndell  in 
calculating  these  density  figures  is  given  on  pp.  156  and  199-200  of  the  above  publica- 
tion. 

in  paper,  print,  and  publishing  expanded,  although  a large  proportion  of  this 
increase  was  composed  of  white-collar  employees.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear 
from  Table  10  that  on  balance  the  industrial  tide  has  been  running  against 
the  trade  union  movement.  In  the  ten  areas  where  employment  expanded 
most  rapidly  between  1948-64,  density  of  unionisation  was  in  every  case  less 
than  60  per  cent  and  in  three  of  these  areas  it  was  20  per  cent  or  less.  In 
the  ten  industries  where  employment  expanded  the  least  or  declined,  density 
of  unionisation  was  in  every  case  over  20  per  cent  and  in  five  of  these  areas 
it  was  over  60  per  cent,  (ilearly,  union  density  is  highest  in  the  declining 
industries  and  lowest  in  the  expanding  industries,  and  this  is  causing  the 
overall  density  of  unionisation  to  fall. 

25.  The  second  factor  explaining  the  diminishing  growth  rate  of  unionism' 
and  the  decrease  in  overall  density  is  that  the  unions  are  not  recruiting 
members  quickly  enough  among  the  expanding  areas  of  employment,  in 
particular  among  the  white-collar  occupations,  to  offset  the  decline  in  the 
traditional  industries  and  among  manual  workers  generally.  As  can  be 
seen  from  Table  10,  density  of  unionisation  declined  in  eight  of  the  fourteen 
expanding  industries  between  1948-60.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  increase 
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in  trade  unionism  among  white-collar  employees  between  1948-64  being  over 
thirty  times  greater  than  the  increase  among  manual  workers,®  this  growth 
was  not  sufficient  to  increase  or  even  maintain  the  overall  density  of  unionisa- 
tion. In  order  to  maintain,  let  alone  extend  its  numerical  strength,  the  labour 
movement  must  increase  even  further  its  rate  of  growth  among  white-collar 
employees. 

II.  THE  GROWTH  OF  WHITE-COLLAR  UNIONISM,  1948-1964 
The  Growth  of  White-Collar  Unionism  in  the  Economy  as  a Whole 

26.  To  assess  the  growth  and  present  extent  of  white-collar  unionism  in 
Britain  is  a most  difficult  task.  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  membership 
figures  of  each  of  almost  six  hundred  unions  operating  in  Britain  and  classify 
them  into  manual  and  white-collar  categories.®  Moreover,  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  total  white-collar  union  membership  belongs  to  partially  white-collar 
unions,’  and  they  do  not  always  compile  separate  figures  for  their  white- 
collar  membership.  In  a sense,  almost  every  manual  union  in  Britain  is  a 
partially  white-collar  union  because  most  of  them  take  foremen  into  member- 
ship. Unfortunately  very  few  of  these  unions  keep  separate  membership 
figures  for  this  occupational  category.  In  spite  of  aH  these  difficulties  some 
conclusions  regarding  the  growth  and  extent  of  white-collar  unionism  can 
be  drawn. 

27.  Of  the  591  unions  operating  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1964,  there 
were  approximately  280  purely  white-collar  unions  and  at  least  19  partially 
white-collar  unions.®  Forty-three  of  the  purely  white-collar  unions  and  all  the 
partially  white-collar  unions  were  affiliated  to  the  TUC.  Total  white-collar 
union  membership  in  1964  was  2,623,000  and  close  to  1,711,000  of  this  total 
was  affiliated  to  the  TUC  (see  Table  11);  this  represented  almost  20  per  cent 
of  total  TUC  membership.  In  short,  one  in  four  trade  unionists  are  white- 
collar  employees  and  slightly  more  than  65  per  cent  of  them  are  affiliated  to 
the  TUC. 

Table  11 


The  Growth  of  Total  White-Collar  and  Manual  Unionism  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1948-1964 


Type  of  Union  Membership 

1948 

1964 

% Change 

(000s) 

(000s) 

1948-64 

1.  Total  Wliite-Collar  Unionism 

1,964 

2,623 

+33-6 

a)  Adjusted  Membership  of  TUC  White-Collar  Unions 

1,257 

1,711 

+36-2 

b)  Adjusted  Membership  of  Non-TUC  White-Collar  Unions 

707 

912 

-b29-0 

2.  Total  Manual  Unionism 

7,398 

7,442 

-fO-6 

Source:  The  membership  figures  of  non-TUC  unions  were  obtained  from  the  files  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour.  The  membership  figures  of  the  purely  white-collar  unions 
affiliated  to  the  TUC  were  abstracted  from  the  TUC’s  Annual  Reports  and  are  given 
in  Part  A of  Appendix  A to  this  paper.  The  white-collar  membership  of  the  partially 
white-collar  unions  was  obtained  from  the  unions  concerned.  Only  those  partially 
white-collar  unions  which  keep  a record  of  their  white-coilar  membership  or  could 
give  a fairly  reliable  estimate  of  its  size  were  included  in  Part  B of  Appendix  A. 
Nevertheless,  the  list  includes  all  the  major  partially  white-collar  unions. 

5 See  Table  11. 

6 The  membership  figures  of  all  the  unions  afiiliated  to  the  TUC  were  obtained  from  the 
TUCs  Annual  Reports.  The  membership  figures  of  unaffiliated  unions  were  obtained  from  the 
files  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

^ A partially  white-collar  union  is  a union  which  caters  for  both  manual  and  white-collar 
employees,  while  a purely  white-collar  union  is  one  which  caters  solely  for  white-collar  employ- 
ees. See  Appendix  A,  parts  A and  B,  for  a complete  list  of  all  the  purely  and  partially  white- 
collar  unions  affiliated  to  the  TUC. 

8 Only  those  partially  white-collar  unions  which  could  estimate  their  white-collar  member- 
ship are  included  in  this  figme. 
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28.  The  growth  of  white-collar  unionism  has  been  an  extremely  important 
factor  in  the  post-war  development  of  the  TUC.  In  fact,  almost  the  entire 
expansion  of  the  TUC  since  the  war  has  been  due  to  the  increase  in  its 
affiliated  white-collar  membership.  Between  1948-64  the  affiliated  mem- 
bership of  the  TUC  expanded  by  H per  cent.  This  average  overall 
expansion  resulted  from  an  increase  of  79  per  cent  in  the  affiliated  membership 
of  purely  white-collar  unions,  and  an  increase  of  only  4 per  cent  in  the 
affiliated  membership  of  manual  and  partially  white-collar  unions.’  To  look 
at  it  another  way,  if  there  had  been  no  purely  white-collar  unions  affiliated 
to  the  TUC  during  the  post-war  period,  then  instead  of  expanding  by  11  per 
cent  the  TUC  would  have  expanded  by  only  4 per  cent.  If  it  were  possible  to 
segregate  the  white-collar  membership  of  the  partially  white-collar  unions 
prior  to  1964,  then  the  importance  of  the  white-collar  membership  to  the 
TUC  would  be  even  more  striking.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  white-collar 
membership  of  the  partially  white-collar  unions  expanded  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  purely  white-collar  unions”  and  that  none  of  this  had  been  affiliated  to 
the  TUC  during  the  post-war  period,  then  the  TUC  would  have  expanded 
by  only  2-5  per  cent,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  this  period,  1955-64,  it 
would  have  actually  shrunk  in  size  by  0-6  per  cent. 

29.  Although  the  above  TUC  figures  exaggerate  the  actual  growth  of  white- 
collar  unionism,  it  has  nevertheless  increased  substantially  in  total  amount 
since  1948.  It  can  be  seen  from  Table  11  that  between  1948-64,  the  “adjusted” 
white-collar  membership  affiliated  to  the  TUC  expanded  by  36’2  per  cent 
while  that  portion  of  the  total  which  remained  unaffiliated  grew  by  29  per 
cent.  Total  white-collar  unionism  increased  by  33-6  per  cent  as  opposed  to 
an  increase  in  total  manual  unionism  of  only  0-6  per  cent. 

30.  Taken  by  themselves  these  white-collar  growth  figures  are  most 
impressive.  To  determine  their  real  significance,  however,  changes  in  the 
white-collar  labour  force  during  the  post-war  period  must  also  be  taken  into 
account.  Although  the  government  does  not  publish  figures  of  the  number 
of  white-collar  employees  in  the  economy  as  a whole,  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
some  rough  estimates  by  performing  a few  arithmetical  manipulations.*' 

9 It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the  white-collar  membership  figures  of  all  the  partially  wlrite- 
collar  unions  prior  to  1964.  Consequently,  the  white-collar  membership  of  the  partially  white- 
collar  unions  has  had  to  be  grouped  with  the  manual  membership. 

The  increase  in  the  membership  of  unions  affiliated  to  the  TUC  in  the  post-war  period  is 
composed  of  three  elements.  First,  the  increase  in  size  between  1948-64  of  those  unions  which 
were  affiliated  to  the  TUC  prior  to  1948.  Secondly,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  unions 
affiliated  to  the  TUC  since  1948.  Thirdly,  the  increase  in  size  between  the  time  they  affiliated 
to  the  TUC  and  1964  of  those  unions  which  affiliated  after  1948.  Since  seven  purely  white- 
collar  unions  affiliated  to  the  TUC  after  1948,  the  growth  rate  of  the  TUC’s  purely  white- 
collar  unions  is  considerably  inflated  by  the  initial  increase  in  membership  caused  at  the  time 
of  affiliation  of  these  unions.  If  the  membership  of  post-1948  affiliated  unions  is  included  even 
for  the  years  they  were  not  affiliated,  and  the  membership  of  all  unions  which  left  or  were 
expelled  during  the  period  are  excluded  (except  for  the  Electrical  Trades  Union)  for  the  whole 
period,  then  the  growth  rate  of  the  purely  white-collar  unions  becomes  36  per  cent  rather  than 
79  per  cent.  Membership  figures  obtained  in  this  way  are  referred  to  as  "adjusted”  membership. 
For  all  calculations  see  Appendix  A,  Part  C. 

to  The  “adjusted”  growth  rate  of  36  per  cent  was  used.  If  anything,  this  figure  understates 
the  growth  of  the  partially  white-collar  unions.  It  can  be  seen  from  Appendix  A,  Part  B that 
the  white-collar  membership  of  most  of  the  partially  white-collar  imions  for  which  growth 
rates  are  available  grew  by  amounts  substantially  in  excess  of  36  per  cent. 

It  The  labour  force  figures  for  1948  and  1964  were  obtained  from  the  same  source  as  those 
used  in  Table  9 and  were  broken  down  into  manual  and  wdtite-collar  categories  using  the 
proportion  of  white-collar  and  manual  employees  in  the  total  occupied  population  (excluding 
employers)  as  given  by  the  1951  and  1961  Census  of  Population. 
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During  the  period  1948-64  when  total  white-collar  union  membership 
increased  by  33-6  per  cent,  the  white-collar  labour  force  increased  by  32-4 
per  cent.  During  this  same  period  when  manual  union  membership  increased 
by  0'6  per  cent,  the  manual  labour  force  increased  by  4-6  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  the  overall  density  of  white-collar  imionism  has  increased  only  very 
slightly  while  the  overall  density  of  manual  unionism  has  slightly  fallen. 

31.  In  fact,  as  Table  12  shows,  the  density  of  total  while-collar  unionism 
only  increased  from  28-8  per  cent  to  29-0  per  cent  between  1948-64, 
while  the  density  of  manual  unionism  declined  from  53T  per  cent  to  51-0  per 

Table  12 


The  Density  of  Total  White-Collar  and  Manual  Unionism  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1948-1964 


Type  of  Union  Membership 

Male 

1948 

Female 

Total 

Male 

1964 

Female 

Total 

1 . Total  White-Collar  Unionism 

33-6 

22-8 

28-8 

34-9 

22-6 

29-0 

(a)  Adjusted  Membership  of  TUC 

White-Collar  Umons 

22-4 

13-5 

18-4 

23'1 

14-4 

18-9 

(b)  Adjusted  Membership  of  Non- 

TUC  White-Collar  Unions 

n-3 

9‘3 

10*4 

11-9 

8*2 

10-1 

2.  Total  Manual  Unionism 

63-9 

25-3 

53-1 

60-3 

28-0 

510 

Source:  The  union  membership  figures  used  in  calculating  the  densities  in  this  table  come  from 
the  same  sources  as  those  used  in  Table  11.  The  labour  force  figures  for  1948  and  1964 
are  from  the  same  source  as  those  used  in  Table  9 and  have  been  broken  down  into 
manual  and  white-collar  categories  using  the  proportion  of  white-collar  and  manual 
employees  in  the  total  occupied  population  (excluding  employers)  as  given  by  the 
1951  and  1961  Census  of  Population. 

cent.  Table  12  also  indicates  a significant  difference  in  the  density  of  unionism 
between  men  and  women.  Density  of  unionisation  among  both  manual  and 
white-collar  female  workers  is  considerably  less  than  among  male  workers. 
Moreover,  the  density  of  unionisation  among  female  white-collar  workers 
has  remained  more  or  less  constant  since  1948. 

32.  Because  of  a lack  of  detail  in  the  systems  of  classifying  both  labour 
force  and  union  membership  figures,  it  has  only  been  possible  to  obtain 
rougli  estimates  of  the  real  growth  of  white-collar  imionism.  Nevertheless, 
the  relative  changes  in  the  size  of  white-collar  union  membership  and  the 
white-collar  labour  force  are  so  nearly  equal  that,  even  granted  an  error  of 
a few  percentage  points,  it  is  obvious  that  at  the  very  best  the  density 
of  white-collar  unionism  in  the  economy  as  a whole  could  have  increased 
only  very  slightly. 

33.  The  growth  of  union  membership  in  the  post-war  period  will  hardly 
excite  or  reassure  a realistic  supporter  of  trade  unionism.  The  trade  union 
movement  must  do  much  better  than  simply  keep  up  with  changes  in  the 
labour  force.  Even  if  both  white-collar  and  manual  membership  had  increased 
sufficiently  to  maintain  their  respective  densities,  the  density  of  total  union 
membership  would  still  have  declined  because  the  high  density  manual  sector 
of  the  labour  force  was  contracting  while  the  low  density  white-collar 
sector  was  expanding.  Thus  the  trade  union  movement  is  at  present  faced 
with  the  paradoxical  situation  that  in  order  simply  to  mark  time,  it  must 
advance. 

The  Growth  of  White-Collar  Unionism  in  Various  Industrial  Sectors 

34.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  assess  accurately  the  density  of  unionisation 
in  particular  industries  or  occupations.  The  membership  of  most  British 
unions  conforms  neither  to  an  industrial  nor  to  an  occupational  pattern  but 
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sprawls  across  a wide  variety  of  industries  and  occupations.  Many  unions  do 
not  classify  their  membership  figures,  and  even  if  they  do,  it  is  generally 
by  negotiating  group  rather  than  by  the  official  systems  of  classifying  occupa- 
tions and  industries.^  Even  if  someone  undertook  the  formidable  task  of 
rationalising  union  membership  figures  with  the  official  systems  of  classifica- 
tion, it  would  still  be  difficult  to  calculate  white-collar  densities  throughout 
every  industrial  sector  because  the  government’s  manpower  figures  only  give 
the  number  of  white-collar  employees  in  manufacturing  industries,  not  for  all 
industries.  Nevertheless,  enou^  published  data  exist  to  enable  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  white-collar  unionism  in  various  industries  to  be  obtained. 

35.  A very  rough  estimate  of  the  extent  of  white-collar  unionism  in 
various  industrial  sectors  can  be  acquired  by  looking  at  the  total  union  density 

Table  13 


The  Density  of  White-Collar  Unionism  by  Industrial  Sector  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1960 


Industry 


(1)  Local  Government 

(2)  National  Government 

(3)  Education 

(4)  Theatres,  Cinemas,  Sport,  etc. 

(5)  Insurance,  Banking  and  Finance 

(6)  Distribution 

(7)  Manufacturing  Industries 


Total  Union 

Change  in 

Density  1960 

Union  Density 

(%) 

1948-1960 

(%) 

84 

+ 16 

83 

+19 

50 

-11“ 

39 

+4 

31'* 

+11 

15 

-2 

12° 

— 

Source:  This  table  is  merely  an  abridged  version  of  Table  10  with  manufacturing  industries 
added. 

“ The  density  of  unionism  among  teaching  stalf  has  not  decreased  but  the  number  of 
non-teaching  ancillary  staff  such  as  secretaries  and  caterers,  who  are  not  imionised 
as  yet,  has  greatly  increased  and  this  has  caused  an  overall  decline  in  the  density  of 
unionisation  in  the  education  sector. 

^ The  density  of  unionisation  among  bank  clerks  is  much  higher  than  this  figure  would 
suggest.  As  of  31  December  1964  the  density  of  unionisation  among  bank  clerks  was 
71  per  cent.  Even  excluding  the  staff  associations  the  density  of  the  National  Union  of 
Bank  Employees  was  31  per  cent.  See  R.  M.  Blackburn,  ‘Unionisation  and  Union 
Character  in  Banking’  (unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis,  University  of  Liverpool,  1965). 
Appendix  A,  p.  385. 

® This  figure  is  for  1963  and  only  covers  Great  Britain-  Moreover,  the  labour  force 
figure  used  to  calculate  the  density  excluded  the  imemployed.  Consequently,  this 
figure  is  slightly  inflated  relative  to  the  other  figures  in  the  table. 


figures  of  those  industries  in  which  white-collar  workers  predominate.  Table  13 
gives  the  total  union  density  figures  for  such  industries  and  also  for  manufac- 
turing industries  for  which  a special  Survey  was  undertaken.^® 


12  Great  Britain,  Central  Statistical  Office,  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (revised  edition; 
London:  HMSO,  1958);  Great  Britain,  General  Register  Office,  Classification  of  Occupations, 
1960  (London:  HMSO,  1960). 

12  The  results  of  this  survey  are  given  in  greater  detail  in  Table  16.  A detailed  analysis  of 
the  major  unions  catering  for  white-collar  workers  in  manufacturing  industries  (accounting 
for  95  per  cent  of  total  white-collar  union  membership  in  manufacturing)  was  undertaken  by 
the  author  to  determine  the  occupational  and  industrial  distribution  of  their  membership.  In 
order  to  determine  what  other  unions  cater  for  white-collar  workers  in  manufacturing,  a 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  unions  organising  in  the  manufactuiing  area  of  the  economy 
plus  most  of  the  major  purely  white-collar  unions.  The  method  of  analysing  each  union’s 
membership  records  varied  from  union  to  union,  and,  if  required,  details  can  be  obtained 
from  the  author.  The  labour  force  statistics  used  to  calculate  the  density  figures  of  Table  16 
are  from  the  same  source  as  the  ones  in  Table  7. 
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36.  Although  with  the  exception  of  manufacturing,  the  figures  are  little 
more  than  estimates  within  a wide  margin  of  error,  at  least  two  conclusions 
emerge  clearly  from  this  table.  First,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a strong 
relationship  between  density  of  unionisation  and  whether  the  industry  is 
publicly  or  privately  owned.  National  and  Local  Government  not  only  have 
a very  high  relative  density  of  unionisation,  but  they  have  also  increased  their 
density  substantially  in  the  post-war  period.  This  relationship  between  public 
ownership  and  high  union  density  is  also  apparent  in  industries  in  which 
manual  workers  predominate.  In  1960  in  the  nationalised  coal  mining 
industry,  union  density  was  89  per  cent  and  in  the  nationalised  railways 
84  per  cent  while  in  paper,  printing,  and  publishing  and  in  the  engineering 
and  metal  industries,  density  of  unionisation  was  respectively  only  57  per 
cent  and  54  per  cent  in  spite  of  the  power  and  maturity  of  the  unions  in  these 
areas.'*  Second,  although  the  approximate  nature  of  the  statistics  does  not 
permit  a detailed  ranking  of  the  various  industries  in  terms  of  the  degree 
of  white-collar  unionisation,  the  differences  in  density  are  so  vast  that  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  distributive  trades, 
manufacturing  industries  have  the  lowest  density  of  white-collar  unionism. 


III.  THE  GROWTH  OF  WHITE-COLLAR  UNIONISM  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES,  1948-1964 

The  Union  Pattern 

37.  There  are  eight  major  unions  catering  for  the  various  categories  of 
white-collar  employees  in  manufacturing  industries.  Like  most  British  unions 
their  membership  is  generally  not  confined  to  one  occupation  or  industry. 
The  names  of  these  unions  and  some  of  the  pertinent  details  regarding  the 
occupational  and  industrial  distribution  of  their  membership  are  given  in 
Table  14.”  Of  the  eight  unions,  five  are  purely  white-collar— the  Association 
of  Scientific  Workers  (AScW) ; the  Association  of  Supervisory  Staffs. 
Executives  and  Technicians  (ASSET);  the  Clerical  and  Administrative 
Workers’  Union  (CAWU) ; the  Draughtsmen’s  and  Allied  Technicians’ 
Association  (DATA) ; and  the  National  Union  of  Journalists  (NUJ) — while 
three  are  partially  white-collar — the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Confederation 
(ISTC).  the  National  Society  of  Operative  Printers  and  Assistants 
(NATSOPA).”  and  the  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union  (TGWU).” 
Except  for  the  two  industrial  unions — the  ISTC  and  NATSOPA — ^wHich  cater 
for  white-collar  workers  (as  well  as  manual  workers)  in  metal  manufacture 


14  See  Table  10. 

15  The  exact  occupational  and  industrial  distribution  of  each  of  these  unions’  membership 
is  known.  For  fairly  obvious  reasons,  however,  most  of  the  unions  requested  that  their  exact 
strength  within  any  one  occupation  or  industry  not  be  published.  Consequently,  in  Table  14 
only  tlie  strength  of  each  union  in  ail  manufacturing  industries  is  given  and  the  individual 
industries  in  which  it  has  membership  are  merely  listed  in  order  of  importance.  The  exact 
industrial  and  occupational  distribution  of  total  white-collar  unionism  in  manufacturing  is 
given  in  Table  16  but  in  such  a way  that  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  industrial  or 
occupational  strength  of  most  of  the  individual  unions. 

16  NATSOPA  has  recently  merged  with  the  National  Union  of  Printing,  Bookbinding  and 

Paper  Workers  to  form  the  Society  of  Graphical  and  Allied  Trades.  The  names  NATSOPA 
and  NUPBPW  are  used  in  this  chapter  because  the  merger  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 
end  of  the  period  under  review.  _ . . . , . , 

11  The  white-collar  section  of  the  TGWU  is  known  as  the  National  Association  of  Clerical 
and  Supervisory  Staffs  (NACSS). 
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and  in  paper,  printing,  and  publishing  respectively,  all  the  other  unions  have 
membership  in  both  the  manufacturing  and  non-manufacturing  sectors  of  the 
economy.  In  each  of  these  unions,  however,  their  white-collar  membership  in 
manufacturing  industries  makes  up  roughly  half  or  more  of  their  total 
white-collar  membership,  ranging  from  a low  of  48  per  cent  for  the  AScW  to 
a high  of  96  per  cent  for  DATA.  All  these  unions  are  therefore  primarily 
manufacturing  based.  Occupationally  the  unions  are  difficult  to  classify 
except  that  in  very  general  terms,  the  AScW,  ASSET,'"  and  DATA  are 
predominantly  technicians’  unions  ; the  CAWU,  the  ISTC,  NATSOPA,  and 
the  NACSS  are  predominantly  clerks’  unions  ; and  the  NUJ  is  a journalists’ 
union. 

38.  In  addition  to  these  eight  major  unions,  there  are  a number  of  other 
unions  with  a small  white-collar  membership  in  manufacturing.  Almost 
every  manual  workers’  union  in  manufacturing  has  some  white-collar  mem- 
bership by  virtue  of  having  foremen  and  supervisors  among  their  members. 
Of  fliese  unions,  however,  only  the  Electrical  Trades  Union  (2,200)”  and 
the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  (700)  keep  separate  membership 
records  for  foremen.  In  the  textile  industry  there  are  a number  of  unions 
catering  strictly  for  overlookers,  foremen,  and  supervisors:  the  General 
Union  of  Associations  of  Loom  Overlookers  (4,700),  the  Yorkshire  Associa- 
tion of  Power  Loom  Overlookers  (1,800),  the  Managers’  and  Overlookers’ 
Society  (1,800),  the  Textile  Officials’  Association  (700),  and  the  National 
Federation  of  Scribbling  Overlookers  (130).""  The  National  Union  of  General 
and  Municipal  Workers  has  approximately  12,000  white-collar  members, 
mostly  among  clerks  in  the  gas  and  electricity  supply  industries,  but  a few 
of  them  are  found  in  engineering,  rubber,  chemicals,  and  food.  The  British 
Association  of  Chemists  has  1,800  qualified  chemists  in  the  chemical  industry, 
while  the  Institute  of  Journalists  with  2,400  members  competes  with  the 
NUJ  in  the  printing  and  publishing  industry.  Also  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry  the  National  Union  of  Printing,  Bookbinding  and  Paper 
Workers  has  approximately  2,000  circulation  representatives  and  travellers 
in  membership."* 


The  Growth  of  Manufacturing  White-Collar  Unionism 
39.  The  growth  of  white-collar  union  membership  in  manufacturing 
industries  has  been  more  tlian  twice  as  great  as  the  growth  of  white-collar 
unionism  in  the  economy  as  a whole.  Table  15  shows  that  during  the  period 
1948-64  the  major  white-collar  unions  operating  in  manufacturing  industries 


IS  Historically  ASSET  has  been  a foremen’s  union.  For  the  past  few  years,  however,  it 
has  been  concentrating  much  more  on  recruiting  technicians.  At  present  approjamately  halt 
of  its  membership  is  composed  of  technical  grades  and  this  category  of  membership  is  growing 
much  faster  than  the  foremen  group. 

19  The  figures  in  brackets  give  the  size  of  the  total  white-collar  membersliip  of  the  various 
unions  in  1964.  Besides  the  unions  given  here,  there  are  several  others  with  a little  white-coUar 
membership.  They  are  included  in  Table  16  but  arc  too  numerous  to  list  here. 

20  Strictly  speaking,  only  spinning  overlookers  are  white-collar  workers.  Weaving  over- 
lookers are  simply  highly  skilled  craftsmen  who  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  oi  the 
looms,  and  unlike  the  spinning  overlookers  few,  if  any,  are  expected  to  perform  a supervisory 
function.  However,  both  spinning  and  weaving  overlooker  union  memberships  have  b^n 
included  in  this  survey  in  order  to  make  the  union  membership  figures  comparable  to  the 
Census  of  Population  “foremen”  figures. 

21  Supra,  n.  1 6. 
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increased  their  membership  by  77  per  cent  “ while  the  increase  in  white-collar 
unionism  for  the  economy  as  a whole  was  only  34  per  cent.  Not  only  did 
total  white-collar  unionism  in  manufacturing  industries  increase,  but  in  addi- 
tion each  of  the  individual  unions  catering  for  white-collar  workers  in  manu- 
facturing increased  their  membership  by  substantial  amounts  ranging  from 
34*1  per  cent  for  the  AScW  to  107‘1  per  cent  for  ASSET. 

40.  White-collar  union  density  in  manufacturing  has  also  increased,  but 
not  as  impressively  as  white-collar  union  membership.  During  the  period 
1948-64  when  white-collar  union  membership  in  manufacturing  increased 
by  77  per  cent,  the  white-collar  union  potential  increased  by  58  per  cent'® 
Thus  the  density  of  white-collar  unionism  in  manufacturing  is  not  likely  to 
have  risen  by  more  than  2-3  per  cent  in  the  post-war  period. 


The  Industrial  and  Occupational  Pattern  of  Manufacturing  White-Collar 

Unionism 

41.  At  the  beginning  of  1964  approximately  225,000  out  of  the  potential 
of  1,500,000  white-collar  employees  in  manufacturing  industries,  or  12  per 
cent  of  the  potential,  were  unionised.  This  average  figure,  however,  covers 
a number  of  significant  industrial  and  occupational  variations,  as  Table  16 
demonstrates. 

42  In  very  general  tenns.  Table  16  can  be  quickly  summarised.  Indus- 
trially, the  most  striking  aspect  of  the  table  is  the  low  level  of  white-collar 
union  density  in  all  the  manufacturing  industries  relative  to  other  areas  of 
the  economy.  Even  the  degree  of  white-collar  unionism  in  the  best  organised 
manufacturing  industry— 23  per  cent  in  paper,  printing,  and  publishing— is 
much  lower  than  that  prevailing  in  most  other  industrial  sectors.®*  Relative 
to  each  other  the  various  manufacturing  industries  can  be  classified  into 
three  categories  in  terms  of  the  density  of  white-collar  unionism.  First,  there 
are  the  relatively  high  density  industries  which  fall  into  two  groups;  the 
paper,  printing,  and  publishing  group  (23-4  per  cent),  and  the  metal  group 
of  industries— vehicles  (22-0  per  cent),  metal  manufacture  (16-8  per  cent), 
shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering  (15-9  per  cent),  and  engineering  and 
electrical  goods  (15-0  per  cent).  Then  there  are  the  medium  density  industries: 
textiles  (10-8  per  cent)  and  other  manufacturing  (7-4  per  cent),  mainly  rubber 
and  plastics.  All  the  remaining  industries  fall  into  the  low  density  category 
with  densities  ranging  from  a high  of  4 per  cent  in  bricks,  pottery,  glass, 
cement,  etc.,  to  a low  of  0-3  per  cent  in  leather  and  fur,  and  clothing  and 
footwear. 


43.  Occupationally,  the  most  striking  aspect  of  Table  16  is  the  very  high 
density  of  unionisation  among  draughtsmen  (48-7  per  cent)  and  journalists 
(90  per  cent),®®  and  the  very  low  levels  of  density  among  all  the  other 
occupational  groups.  Here  also  there  are  significant  differences  between 


22  As  was  shown  in  Table  14,  some  of  the  white-collar  membership  of  these  unions  is  m 

non-manufacturing  areas.  However,  on  average  the  great  majority  of  their  total  wtate-collar 
membership— 75  per  cent  in  1964— is  in  manufacturing  industries.  It  is  assumed  here  that 
the  non-manufacturing  white-collar  unionism  in  these  totals  does  not  significantly  attect  tne 
/ate  of  growth  of  the  totals.  . , . • * ..;«i 

23  The  labour  force  figures  from  which  the  increase  in  white-collar  union  potential  was 
calculated  were  supplied  from  unpublished  sources  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

24C/.  Table  13.  , , ^ 

25  For  the  manner  in  which  this  density  figure  was  calculated  see  infra,  n.  ZL 
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industries.  Draughtsmen  are  over  80  per  cent  unionised  in  vehicles,  but  only 
5-8  per  cent  organised  in  chemicals  ; clerks  are  over  22  per  cent  organised 
in  vehicles  but  have  a negligible  degree  of  unionisation  in  leather  and  fur, 
timber  and  furniture,  and  clothing  and  footwear ; foremen  are  over  28  per 
cent  unionised  in  textiles  but  are  relatively  poorly  organised  in  most  of  the 
other  industries. 

44.  In  order  to  obtain  comparable  manpower  statistics,  union  membership 
figures  have  had  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  official  systems  of  industrial 
and  occupational  classification.®'  These  systems  of  classification  may  be 
useful  for  classifying  overall  social  and  economic  organisation,  but  they  are 
not  always  useful  for  classifying  trade  union  membership.  In  some  cases  the 
real  significance  of  white-collar  unionisation  in  a particular  area  is  obscured 
because  an  area  of  high  density  is  combined  with  an  area  of  low  density  to 
give  an  average  figure. 

45.  In  paper,  printing,  and  publishing,  for  example,  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
clerical  membership  of  NATSOPA  is  concentrated  among  the  clerks  of  the 
major  national  dailies  in  Fleet  Street.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the 
number  of  clerks  employed  in  Fleet  Street,  but  it  is  estimated  by  union  officials 
and  employers  that  union  density  among  these  workers  is  well  over  90  per 
cent  as  opposed  to  the  average  of  15-2  per  cent  for  the  industry  as  a whole. 
In  the  same  industry  journalists  are  grouped  under  the  heading  “ other  white- 
collar  workers  ” for  which  the  average  density  figure  is  59-5  per  cent.  The 
density  of  unionisation  among  journalists  alone,  however,  is  over  90  per  cent 
and  in  Fleet  Street  it  is  very  close  to  100  per  cent.®'  In  metal  manufacture 
most  of  the  white-collar  membership  is  concentrated  in  the  heavy  steel  trade. 
The  government  does  not  publish  separate  manpower  figures  for  this  section 
of  the  industry,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  density  figures  for  the  heavy  steel 
trade  are  appreciably  higher  than  those  given  for  metal  manufacture  generally. 
A large  proportion  of  clerical  membership  in  the  food,  drink,  and  tobacco 
industry  is  concentrated  in  the  chocolate  trade,  and  density  of  unionisation 
here  would  be  substantially  above  the  5-4  per  cent  for  clerks  in  the  industry 
as  a whole.  Finally,  the  manufacture  of  rubber  and  plastic  goods  is  grouped 
with  a number  of  other  industries  under  the  heading  “ other  manufacturing  ” 
to  give  an  overall  density  of  white-collar  unionism  of  7-4  per  cent.  If  it  were 
possible  to  segregate  the  manpower  figures  of  these  two  industries  from  the 
rest,  it  would  be  found  that  their  densities  would  be  much  more  significant. 
If  some  of  the  other  industry  groups  could  be  broken  down  into  smaller  units, 
no  doubt  additional  variations  would  emerge. 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

46.  Tire  degree  of  unionisation  among  white-collar  employees  is  consider- 
ably less  than  that  found  among  manual  workers.  In  Britain  only  three  out  of 
ten  white-collar  workers  belong  to  a union  whereas  five  out  of  fen  manual 


26  Supra,  n.  12. 

27  The  total  membership  of  the  NUJ  and  the  Institute  of  Journalists  in  1964  was  approxi- 
mately 21,000.  The  NUJ  estimated  that  the  potential  number  of  journalists,  photographers, 
etc.,  eligible  for  recruitment  in  1964  was  22,000,  Even  allowing  for  dual  membership  between 
the  two  organisations,  this  makes  the  density  of  unionisation  over  90  per  cent.  See  George 
Viner,  “Basic  Statistics  on  Journalism  in  the  British  Isles’*  (London;  The  NUJ,  1965),  p.  2. 
(Mimeographed.) 
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workers  are  members.  Moreover,  the  vast  majority  of  white-collar  union  mem- 
bership is  concentrated  in  the  public  sector  of  the  economy.  While  roughly 
eight  out  of  ten  white-collar  employees  in  public  employment  belong  to  a 
trade  union,  only  one  out  of  ten  are  union  members  in  private  manufacturmg 
employment. 

47.  Since  1948  the  absolute  amount  of  white-collar  unionism  has  increased 
greatly.  This  has  prompted  many  people  to  speak  of  a boom  in  white-collar 
unionism.  Such  people  are  suffering  from  a growth  illusion  which  results  from 
considering  changes  in  union  membership  in  isolation  from  changes  in  the 
labour  force.  In  real  terms  this  membership  boom  is  non-existent.  In  spite  of 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  some  white-collar  unions,  white-collar  unionism 
in  general  has  done  little  more  than  keep  abreast  of  the  increasing  white- 
collar  labour  force,  and  the  density  of  white-collar  unionism  has  not  increased 
significantly  during  the  post-war  period.  Of  even  greater  importance,  the 
growth  of  trade  unionism  among  white-collar  employees  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  offset  a decline  in  the  density  of  manual  unionism  or  to  prevent  a 
decline  in  the  density  of  total  unionism.  Thus  despite  all  the  recruiting  activity 
of  white-collar  unions  during  the  post-war  period,  the  real  membership 
strength  of  white-collar  unions  in  general  is  roughly  the  same  today  as  it  was 
in  1948,  while  the  real  membership  strength  of  manual  unionism  and  the 
trade  union  movement  as  a whole  has  actually  decreased. 

48.  It  would  be  a mistake  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  manual 
workers  to  the  trade  union  movement.  They  still  constitute  a majority  of  all 
employees  and  in  many  areas  they  are  still  poorly  organised.  If  union 
membership  among  manual  workers  could  be  expanded  to  its  numerical 
limit,  this  alone  would  greatly  increase  the  strength  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. But  it  would  be  strategically  unwise  for  the  union  movement  to 
ignore  the  expanding  white-collar  labour  force  and  concentrate  on  increasing 
its  membership  among  the  remaining  pockets  of  unorganised  manual  workers. 
There  are  already  close  to  nine  million  white-collar  employees  in  Britain 
and  they  are  increasing  so  rapidly  that  by  the  1980’s  they  should  outnumber 
the  manual  workers.  If  trade  unions  focus  their  attention  on  the  manual 
labour  force,  they  will  be  concentrating  on  the  least  dynamic  group  in  modem 
society — a group  which  is  constantly  losing  its  younger  and  abler  members  to 
other  sections  of  society.  They  will  run  the  risk  of  becoming  “ the  increasingly 
outdated  representatives  of  a declining  industrial  minority 

49.  At  this  juncture  in  the  history  of  the  British  trade  union  movement,  its 
ability  to  be  a dynamic  and  expanding  force  in  our  society  is  in  doubt.  Yet 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  trade  union  movement  expansion  is  essential.  It 
has  been  well  argued  by  a former  official  of  the  American  labour  movement 
that ; 


“ ...  an  institution  that  does  not  grow  tends  to  stagnate  and  atrophy,  and 
that  the  trade  union  movement  cannot  adequately  serve  its  following  if 
it  is  not  expanding.  Restrictions  on  the  area  of  union  organization 
necessarily  circumscribe  the  movement’s  economic  power  and  political 
prestige  even  in  the  sectors  where  it  is  most  powerful.  It  must  constantly 

28  William  McCarthy,  The  Future  of  the  Unions  (London:  Fabian  Society,  Tract  No,  339, 
1962),  p.  4. 
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seek  to  capture  the  leadership  of  new  unorganized  groups  in  order  to 
maintain  the  buoyancy  of  social  leadership,  the  role  of  innovator  in  work- 
ing conditions  and  employee  benefits,  and  the  position  of  social  and 
industrial  critic  to  which  it  is  committed.””’ 

Whether  the  British  trade  union  movement  stagnates  or  expands  in  the  second 
half  of  the  twentieth  century  will  largely  depend  upon  its  willingness  and 
ability  to  organise  white-collar  employees. 


29  Solomon  Barkin,  The  Decline  of  the  Labor  Movement  and  What  Can  Be  Done  About  It 
(Santa  Barbara,  California;  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  1961),  p.  6. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  GROWTH  OF  WHITE-COLLAR  UNION 
RECOGNITION  IN  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 

50.  This  chapter  examines  the  development  of  white-collar  union  recog- 
nition in  private  industry.  This  amounts  to  an  analysis  of  the  recognition 
of  white-collar  unions  by  employers’  associations.  The  vast  majority  of 
white-coUar  union  recognition  has  resulted  from  employers’  associations 
granting  recognition  on  behalf  of  their  member-firms  or  at  least  providing 
a framework  within  which  recognition  could  fairly  easily  be  obtained 
from  individual  firms.  Employers’  associations  have  many  functions,  but 
from  the  trade  unionists’  point  of  view,  one  of  their  most  important  has 
been  to  act  as  relay  stations  for  transmitting  minimum  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment,  including  union  recognition,  throughout  an  entire  industry. 

51.  Employers’  associations  have  granted  recognition  to  white-collar 
unions  in  printing  and  publishing,  engineering,  shipbuilding,  iron  and 
steel,  and  cotton  spinning.  Almost  all  these  concessions  of  recognition 
were  made  during  and  immediately  after  the  First  World  War,  1917-24, 
and  immediately  prior  to  and  during  the  Second  World  War.  1938-45. 
The  clustering  of  these  concessions  during  two  fairly  short  periods  suggests 
that  certain  environmental  factors  may  have  been  conducive  to  promoting 
union  recognition.  Consequently,  in  the  following  discussion,  every  major 
concession  of  recognition  to  a white-collar  union  is  considered  in  relation 
to  the  climate  of  its  period.  In  contrast,  since  1945  only  two  employers’ 
associations  have  conceded  recognition  to  white-collar  unions.  The 
environment  of  this  period  is  examined  in  search  of  an  explanation. 


I.  THE  PERIOD  1917-1924 
The  Climate  of  the  Period 

52.  The  First  World  War  enormously  enhanced  the  power  and  prestige 
of  the  trade  union  movement.  Between  1913  and  1920  the  number  of 
trade  unionists  more  than  doubled,  giving  the  movement  a total  membership 
of  over  eight  million.  More  important,  the  density  of  union  membership 
also  more  than  doubled — ^from  around  20  per  cent  in  1913  to  almost 
48  per  cent  in  1920,  a figure  which  has  yet  to  be  surpassed.*  Nor  were  all 
those  who  were  joining  trade  unions  manual  workers ; many  white-collar 
employees  were  also  taking  collective  action  to  improve  their  economic 
and  social  position.  Unions  were  formed  among  bank  and  insurance 


1 See  supra.  Table  9,  and  A.  G.  Hines.  “Trade  Unions  and  Wage  Inflation  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  1893-1961”,  Review  of  Economic  Studies,  XXXI  (October,  1964),  pp.  250-1. 
Hines’s  density  figures  are  understated  because  in  computing  them  he  uses  the  total  occupied 
labour  force  which  includes  groups  outside  the  scope  of  trade  unionism  such  as  employers, 
self-employed,  and  members  of  the  armed  forces. 
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clerks ; many  white-coUar  unions  afifiliated  to  the  TUC ; various  white- 
collar  groups,  including  teachers,  bank  clerks,  and  insurance  agents, 
threatened  or  undertook  strike  action;  and  civil  servants  demonstrated 
against  the  government.  By  1920  almost  three-quarters  of  a million  white- 
collar  employees  belonged  to  trade  unions,®  and  these  unions  were  adopting 
an  increasingly  militant  outlook. 

53.  The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  status  of  the  unions  was  of  even  greater 
importance  than  its  effect  on  union  membership.  With  the  ontbreak  of  war, 
the  government  was  compelled  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  the  trade  union 
movement  to  ensure  that  production  would  not  be  retarded  by  strikes  or 
restrictive  practices.  On  the  whole,  the  movement  was  willing  to  co-operate, 

■ and  it  was  soon  acting  as  adviser  to  the  government  on  labour  matters. 
Trade  unionists  were  given  a share  in  the  management  of  industry  by  being 
appointed  to  control  boards  which  were  responsible  for  allocating  raw 
materials,  deploying  labour,  and  similar  duties.  A trade  unionist  was  made 
a member  of  the  War  Cabinet,  a Ministry  of  Pensions  and  a Ministry  of 
Labour  were  formed  with  trade  unionists  as  their  heads,  and  altogether  eight 
Labour  men  were  given  office  in  the  wartime  government.  As  the  trade 
unions  were  brought  into  the  administration  of  government  and  industry, 
their  position  advanced  to  one  of  responsibility  and  respect  and  they  were 
increasingly  accepted  as  an  essential  element  in  the  country’s  indnstrial  and 
social  organisation. 

54.  The  years  immediately  preceding  the  war  had  been  marked  by  intense 
labour  unrest.  As  the  war  went  into  its  later  stages  and  people  began  to  think 
about  reconstruction  problems,  they  realised  that  industrial  relations  would 
have  to  be  reconstituted  on  a new  basis  or  massive  labonr  unrest  wonld  re- 
occur in  the  post-war  period.  In  1916  the  government  established  a com- 
mittee nnder  the  chairmanship  of  J.  H.  Whitley  to  make  recommendations 
“ for  securing  a permanent  improvement  in  the  relations  between  employers 
and  workmen”.  The  Whitley  Committee  concluded  that  an  essential  con- 
dition for  securing  such  an  improvement  was  “ adequate  organisation  on  the 
part  of  both  employers  and  workpeople  ”.  It  therefore  recommended  that 
in  well-organised  industries  joint  industrial  councils  representing  both  trade 
unions  and  employers’  associations  should  be  set  up  to  give  regular  con- 
sideration to  workers’  problems,  while  in  industries  in  which  organisation 
was  inadeqnate  to  sustain  collective  bargaining,  minimnm  wage-fixing 
machinery  should  be  established.  The  government  accepted  these  recommen- 
dations and  instructed  the  Mmistry  of  Labour  to  encourage  employers  and 
unions  to  establish  machinery  which  wonld  facilitate  consultation  and 
negotiation  between  them  on  industrial  and  labour  problems. 

55  The  principle  of  trade  union  recognition  which  the  Whitley  Com- 
mittee asserted  was  reaffirmed  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  of  1919 
and  by  the  Mond-Turner  talks  of  1928-9.  The  National  Industrial 
Conference  was  held  at  the  suggestion  of  the  government  to  consider  post- 
war labour  problems  and  represented  both  employers  and  unions.  It 
reported  that  “ the  basis  of  negotiation  between  employers  and  workpeople 
should  . be  the  full  and  frank  acceptance  of  the  employers’  orgamsations 


2 Sidney  and  Beatrice  Wehb,  The  History  of  Trade  Unionism  (London;  Longmans  Green, 
1920),  p.  503. 
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on  the  one  hand  and  the  trade  unions  on  the  other  as  the  recognised 
organisation  to  speak  and  act  on  behalf  of  their  members  The  Mond- 
Tumer  talks  also  resulted  in  a frank  admission  by  the  participating 
employers  that  it  was  “ definitely  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned  in 
industry  that  fuU  recognition  should  be  given  to  . . . unions  ...  as  the 
appropriate  and  established  machinery  for  the  discussion  and  negotiation 
of  aU  questions  of  working  conditions 

56.  Whitleyism  created  an  atmosphere  which  was  more  favourable  to 
the  recognition  of  unions  than  that  of  any  previous  era.  As  one  astute 
observer  of  this  period  of  industrial  relations  has  remarked,  Whitleyism 

“ constituted  a public  and  official  recognition  of  trade  unionism  and 
collective  bargaining  as  the  basis  of  industrial  relations,  that  is  perhaps 
surprising,  when  it  is  recollected  that  large  groups  of  employers  were 
still  refusing  to  recognise  the  unions  when  war  broke  out. 

Collective  bargaining  . . . was  authoritatively  pronounced  normal  and 
necessary,  and  was  extended,  potentially  if  not  actually,  over  the  whole 
field  of  wage-employment  for  the  market.”* 

57.  Finally,  the  war  by  causing  a labour  shortage,  a rise  in  the  cost  of  living, 
and  the  introduction  of  compulsory  arbitration,  accelerated  a shift  from  local 
to  national  bargaining.'  The  labour  shortage  greatly  enhanced  the  bargaining 
power  of  the  unions  and  they  were  able  with  advantage  to  play  off  one 
employer  or  regional  association  against  another.  In  order  to  counter  these 
tactics,  many  employers  began  to  negotiate  on  a national  basis,  a policy  which 
happened  to  coincide  with  a traditional  objective  of  most  unions — the  stan- 
dardisation of  conditions  of  employment  throughout  an  industry.  The  trend 
to  national  bargaining  was  also  promoted  by  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  the 
existence  of  compulsory  arbitration.  As  the  war  progressed,  the  arbitration 
tribunals  soon  became  swamped  with  numerous  local  applications  for  wage 
increases,  most  of  them  supported  by  precisely  the  same  argument — the 
rising  cost  of  living.  In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  claims  and  thereby 
simplify  the  work  of  the  tribunals,  the  government  encouraged  employers 
and  unions  to  settle  wage  claims  on  a national  basis. 

58.  It  was  in  this  favourable  environment  of  Whitleyism,  and  of  increasing 
union  membership,  militancy,  status,  and  employer  willingness  to  engage 
in  national  bargaining  that  many  of  the  unions  representing  white-collar 
employees  were  recognised.  The  NUJ  was  recognised  by  the  Newspaper 
Proprietors  Association  in  1917,  by  the  Newspaper  Society  in  1918,.  and  by 
the  Scottish  Daily  Newspaper  Society  in  1921;  the  Newspaper  Proprietors 
Association  recognised  the  NUPBPW  for  circulation  representatives  in  1919, 
and  NATSOPA  for  clerical  workers  in  1920;  and  the  Engineering  Employers’ 
Federation  recognised  the  CAWU  in  1920  and  DATA  in  1924. 


3 Cited  in  Henry  Clay,  The  Problem  of  Industrial  Relations  (London:  Macmillan,  1929), 
p.  155. 

^Ibid. 

s Ibid.y  pp.  154  and  177. 

6 See  Allan  Flanders,  “Collective  Bargaining”,  The  System  of  Industrial  Relations  in  Great 
Britain,  Allan  Flanders  and  H.  A.  Clegg,  editors  (Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  1954),  pp.  272-8. 
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59.  Recognition  of  these  unions  came  just  in  time,  for  this  favourable 
environment  was  soon  to  change.  The  two  decades  following  1920  were,  on 
the  whole,  difficult  ones  for  the  unions  and  were  characterised  by  severe  de- 
pression, falling  wages,  massive  unemployment,  and  drastically  declining  trade 
union  funds  and  membership.  The  unsuccessful  General  Strike  of  1926  resulted 
in  a loss  of  prestige  for  the  unions  and  in  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Disputes 
and  Trade  Union  Act  which  introduced  certam  restrictions  on  strike  action 
and  political  action  by  trade  unions.  After  the  recognition  of  DATA  by  the 
Engineering  Employers’  Federation  in  1924,  it  was  fifteen  years  before  another 
major  private  employer  or  employers’  association  was  to  concede  recognition 
to  a union  representing  white-collar  workers. 

Recognition  of  White-Collar  Unionism  in  the  Printing  Industry 

60.  Recognition  of  the  NUJ.  The  NUJ  was  founded  in  1907.  For  the  first 
decade  of  its  existence  it  followed  a not  very  successful  policy  of  trying  to 
secure  recognition  and  improvements  in  wages  and  working  conditions  on  a 
firm-by-firm  basis,  but  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  changed  all  this.  As 
newspaper  proprietors  reduced  wages  and  staffs  and  thereby  caused  real  wages 
to  fall  and  unemployment  to  rise,  the  union  realised  that  “the  method  of  local 
action  and  individual  approach  had  achieved  its  maximum  possibilities”.’ 

61.  During  August  1917,  the  NUJ  submitted  an  application  for  a general 
increase  in  salaries  to  the  several  associations  of  newspaper  proprietors 
covering  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  The  Newspaper  Federation,  representing 
the  daily  papers  of  the  North  and  the  Midlands  and  a rather  indeterminate 
body  of  weekly  papers,  conceded  this  “war  bonus”  to  the  NUJ  in  October; 
the  Newspaper  Proprietors  Association,  covering  the  national  dailies  of  Fleet 
Street,  granted  the  war  bonus  plus  the  principle  of  minimum  salary  scales  in 
December;  the  Newspaper  Society,  acting  for  most  of  the  English  and  Welsh 
weeklies,  conceded  the  war  bonus  in  April  1918;  and  the  Southern  Federation, 
negotiating  for  the  dailies  of  the  South,  followed  suit  almost  immediately. 
During  1919,  the  Northern  Federation,  the  Newspaper  Society,  and  the 
Southern  Federation  followed  the  lead  of  the  Newspaper  Proprietors  Asso- 
ciation by  granting  the  principle  of  minimum  salary  scales.  Before  long, 
most  of  lie  individual  Scottish  proprietors  began  to  follow  these  minimum 
rates  and  in  1921,  the  Scottish  Daily  Newspaper  Society,  covering  the  Scottish 
dailies,  signed  an  agreement  with  the  NUJ.  The  Scottish  Newspaper  Pro- 
prietors Association,  formed  in  1923  to  act  for  the  Scottish  weeklies,  agreed 
to  follow  the  minimum  rates  in  1943. 

62.  No  fonnal  recognition  or  procedure  agreement  was  ever  signed  by  the 
NUJ  and  the  employers’  associations,  although  clauses  concerning  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  settling  disputes  were  inserted  in  later  agreements. 
Recognition  was  established  simply  by  the  various  federations  of  newspaper 
proprietors  meeting  the  NUJ  and  granting  its  demand  for  a war  bonus. 

63.  The  strength  of  a union,  as  determined  by  the  size  of  its  membership 
and  its  willingness  and  ability  to  engage  in  industrial  warfare,  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  factors  which  might  induce  an  employer  to  grant  recognition.  In 
1917  the  membership  of  the  NUJ  was  almost  3,500  and  it  was  estimated  that 

7 F.  J.  Mansfield,  ^'Gentlemen,  The  Pressl"  (London;  W.  H.  Allen  & Co.,  1943),  p.  218. 
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the  union  then  represented  almost  40  per  cent  of  all  working  journalists.® 
Although  the  union  was  not  anxious  to  engage  in  strike  action,  it  had  called 
a few  successful  strikes  against  individual  firms  in  the  years  prior  to  1917. 
In  1917-18  the  Welsh  journalists  were  threatening  to  strike  if  the  employers 
did  not  grant  recognition,  and  the  union  executive  was  threatening  “to  ally 
itself  with  other  trade  union  forces  in  the  newspaper  industry,  with  the  object 
of  securing  by  other  means  the  justice  which  is  denied  through  friendly 
negotiation”.®  Moreover,  the  union’s  bargaining  power  was  somewhat  enhanced 
by  the  diversity  of  employers’  associations  which  enabled  the  union  to  play  off 
one  proprietorial  group  against  another.  The  granting  of  the  war  bonus  by  the 
Northern  Federation  was  useful  to  the  union  in  convincing  the  Newspaper 
Proprietors’  Association  to  do  likewise,  while  both  these  precedents  were  of 
great  value  in  peruading  the  Newspaper  Society  and  the  Southern  Federation 
to  concede. 

64.  Despite  this,  the  union  was  not  yet  well-enough  organised  nor  its  mem- 
bership sufficiently  large,  militant  or  strategic  to  force  the  employers  to  grant 
recognition.  By  1917  the  union  had  been  in  existence  only  ten  years  ; had  no 
full-time  officers ; possessed  negligible  reserve  funds  with  which  to  finance 
industrial  action ; and  prior  to  its  afliliation  to  the  Printing  and  Kindred 
Trades  Federation  in  July  1919,  could  not  have  expected  any  extensive  help 
from  the  manual  workers  in  the  industry.  Almost  1,500  of  its  3,500  members 
were  serving  in  the  armed  forces,  the  majority  of  journalists  were  far  too 
genteel  to  participate  in  a strike  and,  even  if  they  did,  striking  journalists  were 
easily  replaceable  since  the  job  could  be  undertaken  by  “anyone  who  has 
passed  the  sixth  standard”.'”  As  one  officer  of  the  union  wisely  remarked, 
“ The  employers  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  fear  a general,  or  even  a 
direct  strike.”" 

65.  A more  significant  factor  than  the  strength  of  the  union,  was  the 
sympathetic  attitude  of  a few  of  the  key  proprietors.  An  early  president  of  the 
union  claimed  that  it  “had  many  friends  among  the  ‘executives’  who  sat  in 
the  Council  of  the  NPA  to  decide  our  economic  fate”.’”  A few  of  the  employers 
had  risen  from  the  ranks  of  journalism  and  had  great  affection  for  their 
origins.  The  greatest  friend  of  the  union  was  Lord  Northcliffe,  the  owner  of 
The  Times  and  the  Daily  Mail  and  the  most  dominant  figure  of  his  day  in 
British  journalism.  He  backed  the  NUJ  from  the  start:  he  argued  that 
“newspaper  workers  should  adopt  the  methods  of  other  professions,  and  form 
a society  for  mutual  protection  and  encouragement”;"  he  placed  a column 
of  the  leader  page  of  the  Daily  Mail  at  the  disposal  of  the  union  for  an  article 
on  its  objectives  ; and  when  asked  by  the  NUJ  to  use  his  influence  to 
encourage  the  Newspaper  Proprietors  Association  to  recognise  the  union,  he 
replied : 

“You  know  that  the  union  will  have  my  support  in  any  reasonable 
negotiations  with  the  newspaper  proprietors.  I am  one  of  the  few  news- 

8 Ibid.,  p.  298. 

0 Letter  from  NUJ  to  Newspaper  Society,  December  1917,  cited  ibid.,  p.  268. 

10  Speech  in  1913  of  H.  M.  Richardson,  General  Secretary  of  the  NUJ,  1918-1936,  cited 
ibid.,  p.  297. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  204. 

12  Ibid,  p.  224. 

12  Letter  from  Lord  Northcliffe  to  Horace  Sanders,  Secretary,  Central  London  Branch, 
NUJ,  2 October  1912,  cited  ibid.,  pp.  170-1. 
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paper  owners  who  have  been  through  the  mUl  of  reporting,  sub-editing 
and  editing,  and  I have  very  vivid  and  resentful  recollections  of  underpaid 
work  for  overpaid  millionaires.”^* 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  fully  the  granting  of  recognition  to  the  NUJ  without 
reference  to  the  sympathetic  attitudes  of  a few  of  the  leading  newspaper 
proprietors  of  the  day.  No  doubt  these  attitudes  were  conditioned  by  the 
environment  of  the  era — ^the  wartime  trend  to  national  bargaining  and 
Whitleyism— but  the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that  they  were  favourable  and 
almost  certainly  hastened  the  recognition  of  the  NUJ. 

66.  The  related  developments  of  the  consolidation  among  employers’  asso- 
ciations and  Whitleyism  were  the  most  important  factors  promoting  the 
recognition  of  the  journalists’  union.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  wage 
negotiations  were  undertaken  on  an  association-by-association  basis.  Many  of 
the  unions,  particularly  the  Typographical  Association  (now  the  National 
Graphical  Association)  had  improved  their  positions,  by  obtaining  concessions 
from  one  employers’  association  and  then  forcing  these  concessions  upon  other 
associations.  Partly  to  ensure  that  they  would  not  be  forced  to  follow  agree- 
ments which  they  had  not  helped  to  make  and  partly  to  obtain  the  greater 
degree  of  policy  co-ordination  demanded  by  the  wartime  conditions,  the 
proprietors  began  to  unify  their  forces.  A Newspaper  Conference  was  estab- 
lished in  1914  and  met  weekly  throughout  the  war  to  co-ordinate  the  actions 
of  the  proprietors’  associations  in  their  relationship  with  the  government  and 
also  in  their  dealings  with  the  unions.  In  1916  the  Newspaper  Society 
reconstituted  itself  to  act  as  a central  co-ordinating  body  for  the  various 
territorial  associations.  This  process  continued  until  by  1921  all  the  news- 
paper proprietors  of  England  and  Wales  were  represented  by  only  two 
federations:  the  Newspaper  Proprietors  Association,  covering  the  national 
dailies,  and  the  Newspaper  Society,  covering  all  the  provincial  dailies  and 
weeklies.  By  1917,  the  proprietors  were  as  anxious  to  bargain  nationally, 
at  least  with  the  manual  printing  unions,  as  the  unions  themselves. 

67.  This  trend  toward  national  co-ordination  of  policy-making  and  bar- 
gaining by  employers  was  reinforced  by  the  Whitley  spirit.  Beginning  in 
1916,  several  conferences  were  held  in  the  printing  industry  to  discuss  ways 
of  reducing  friction  between  employers  and  unions.  Wiile  these  con- 
ferences were  in  progress,  the  Whitley  Report  was  published.  Since  most  of 
the  newspaper  proprietors  eulogised  its  recommendations  in  their  editorials, 
they  could  hardly  reject  them  in  practice.  As  the  NUJ  was  quick  to  inform 
them,  “the  whole  trend  of  things  is  in  the  direction  of  settling  wages  and 
conditions  ^y  bodies  representing  employers  and  workers,  and  what  nearly 
every  newspaper  now  advocates  (take  the  articles  on  the  Whitley  Committee 
proposals  as  an  example)  cannot  logically  be  refused  to  newspaper  staffs”.” 
As  a result  of  the  above  conferences  and  the  stimulation  given  by  tlie  Whitley 
Report,  a Joint  Industrial  Council  was  formed,  covering  the  various  printing 
unions  and  all  the  provincial  dailies  and  weeklies.  The  first  objective  of  this 
JIC  was  “to  secure  complete  organisation  of  employers  and  employees 
throughout  the  trade”.  In  an  industry  as  highly  and  extensively  organised 


Letter  from  Lord  Northclifte  to  F.  J.  Mansfield,  President  of  NUJ  in  1918, 15  December 
1917,  cited  ibid.,  p.  226. 

15  Statement  of  NUJ  to  Newspaper  Federation,  15  October  1917,  cited  ibid.,  p.  264. 
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as  printing,  it  was  only  logical  that  this  meant  all  employees,  including 
journalists.  Logical  or  not.  the  manual  workers,  through  the  offices  of  the 
PKTF,  insisted  that  the  NUJ  should  participate  in  the  JIC. 

68.  Clearly,  the  recognition  of  the  NUJ  by  the  newspaper  proprietors  was 
very  much  a product  of  the  First  World  War  era.  The  union  could  claim  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  journalists  and  thus  had  a good  claim  to  recog- 
nition. But  it  was  not  bargaining  from  a position  of  strength,  and,  if  it  had 
been  forced  to  rely  strictly  upon  its  own  resources  and  undertake  industrial 
action  to  try  and  force  employers  to  grant  recognition,  it  is  highly  unUkely 
that  the  union  would  have  been  successful.  The  liberal  attitude  of  a few 
key  employers  and  the  increasing  willingness  of  proprietors  to  engage  in 
national  bargaining  because  of  the  war,  Whitleyism,  and  the  bargaining 
tactics  of  some  manual  imions  were  the  really  crucial  factors  in  bringing 
about  the  recognition  of  the  NUJ. 

69.  Recognition  of  the  lOJ.  The  history  of  the  recognition  of  unionism 
among  journalists  would  not  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  the 
Institute  of  Journalists.  The  lOJ  was  founded  in  1884  primarily  as  a pro- 
fessional body  to  look  after  the  interests  of  both  working  journalists  and 
newspaper  proprietors.  During  the  war  it  became  interested  in  negotiating 
with  the  employers  over  the  wages  and  conditions  of  journalists,  and  in  1920 
it  was  certified  as  a trade  union.  During  the  1917-19  negotiations,  the 
employers  suggested  that  a joint  approach  should  be  made  to  them  by  the 
NUJ  and  the  lOJ,  but  the  former  refused.  When  the  JIC  was  established, 
the  employers  also  tried  to  have  the  lOJ  included  on  the  trade  union  side  of 
the  Council,  but  the  PKTF  gave  solid  backing  to  the  NUJ  and  refused  to 
accept  the  lOJ  into  membership.  The  employers  then  refused  to  recognise 
the  lOJ  on  the  grounds  that  they  already  bargained  with  a union  affiliated 
to  the  PKTF  for  the  grades  covered  by  The  Institute. 

70.  A twenty-year  campaign  by  the  lOJ  for  recognition  ensued,  and 
finally  in  1943,  both  the  Newspaper  Proprietors  Association  and  the  News- 
paper Society  gave  way  and  recognised  The  Institute.  Recognition  of  the 
lOJ  came  at  the  same  moment  as  the  NUJ  was  causing  consternation  in  the 
employers’  ranks  by  campaigning  for  the  closed  shop.  Bundock  has  argued 
that  the  employers  recognised  the  lOJ  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  play  off 
one  organisation  against  the  other  and  thereby  undermine  the  NUJ’s  strength. 
Strick  has  suggested  that  the  lOJ  was  recognised  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
merger  talks  of  the  NUJ  and  the  lOJ  which  were  then  current  and  were 
being  encouraged  by  both  the  employers  and  the  PKTF.“  While  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  available  to  determine  which  of  these  interpretations  is 
correct,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  the  employers  were  not  forced  to  recognise 
the  lOJ  because  of  its  industrial  strength. 

71.  NFA  Recognition  of  the  NUPBPW  for  Circulation  Representatives  and 
NATSOPA  for  Clerks.  In  1919  the  Printing  Trades  Guild  of  the  CAWU 
(then  the  National  Union  of  Clerks)  began  to  recruit  clerical  workers  in  the 
printing  industry.  By  1920  about  1,500  printing  clerks  belonged  to  the  CAWU, 

16  Clement  J.  Bundock,  The  National  Union  of  Journalists:  A Jubilee  History,  1907-1957 
(Oxford;  Oxford  University  Press,  1957),  chap.  22;  H.  C.  Strick,  “British  Newspaper 
Journalism  1900  to  1956:  A Study  in  Industrial  Relations”  (unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis. 
University  of  London,  1957),  p.  284  and  Section  3. 
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and  in  March  of  that  year,  the  Newspaper  Proprietors  Association  agreed  to 
pay  the  union’s  minimum  salary  scales  thereby  recognising  the  union.  Almost 
simultaneously,  the  printing  clerks  became  dissatisfied  with  the  degree  of 
autonomy  they  were  allowed  under  the  CAWU’s  rules  and  the  vast  majority 
of  them  seceded  and  formed  the  London  Press  Clerks’  Association.  In  July 
1920,  the  Association  merged  with  NATSOPA,”  and  soon  afterwards  the 
NPA  recognised  NATSOPA  for  clerical  grades.  A few  months  earlier  in 
September  1919,  the  NPA  and  the  NUPBW“  (then  the  National  Union  of 
Printing  and  Paper  Workers)  had  signed  an  agreement  covering  circulation 
representatives  and  clerical  grades  employed  in  circulation,  distribution,  and 
competition  departments.  Today  there  are  around  13,000  clerks  and  2,000 
circulation  representatives  in  membership  of  SOGAT.  Although  the  CAWU 
has  only  a handful  of  printing  clerks  in  membership,  it  is  still  recognised  by 
the  NPA  and  is  a signatory  to  the  National  Clerical  Workers  (London) 
Agreement.  But  it  does  not  t^e  any  part  in  negotiating  this  agreement.” 

72.  The  factors  explaining  the  NPA’s  recognition  of  the  NUPBPW  and 
NATSOPA  for  white-collar  workers  are,  in  general  terms,  the  same  as  those 
explaining  the  granting  of  recognition  to  the  NUJ  and  they  need  not  be 
repeated.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  manual  strength  of  NATSOPA  and 
the  NUPBPW  was  used  to  encourage  employers  to  recognise  these  unions  for 
white-collar  workers.  Although  the  device  of  manual  leverage  was  to  become 
important  in  later  negotiations,  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  it  was 
used  in  1919-20.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Newspaper  Proprietors 
Association  recognised  a union  with  no  manual  connection,  the  CAWU, 
when  it  had  roughly  the  same  clerical  membership  as  NATSOPA. 

73.  It  only  remains  to  explain  why  the  NPA  should  have  recognised  the 
NUPBPW  and  NATSOPA  for  white-collar  workers  in  1919-20,  while  the 
Newspaper  Society  and  the  Scottish  proprietors  did  not  do  so  at  this  time.” 
The  explanation  is  twofold.  First,  the  history  of  industrial  relations  in  printing 
indicates  that  the  NPA  has  always  had  a more  favourable  outlook  towards 
trade  unionism  than  the  Newspaper  Society  or  the  Scottish  proprietors’ 
associations.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  impact  on  the  NPA  of  such  per- 
sonalities as  Lord  Northcliffe  and  partly  to  differences  in  the  membership 
composition  of  these  organisations.  The  NPA  is  composed  of  large  London 
firms  while  the  Newspaper  Society  and  the  Scottish  associations  are  composed 
of  much  smaller  provincial  employers  who  tend  to  have  a more  restrictive 
outlook  towards  industrial  relations.  Second  and  more  important,  in  1920 
virtually  all  the  white-collar  membership  of  the  two  unions  was  concentrated 
in  London,  that  is,  among  the  firms  of  NPA  members.  Even  today,  almost 
80  per  cent  of  NATSOPA’s  clerical  membership  is  situated  in  the  capital. 

nxhe  National  Society  of  Operative  Printers  and  Assistants  and  the  National  Union  of 
Printing,  Bookbinding  and  Paper  Workers  merged  in  1966  to  form  the  Society  of  Graphical 
and  Allied  Trades  (SOGAT). 

19  During  1964,  NATSOPA  established  a National  Association  of  Advertising  Represenia- 
tives  and  since  July  1965,  the  union  has  been  trying  to  get  the  NPA  to  recognise  this  Assoca- 
tion.  So  far,  the  NPA  has  refused, 

20  The  Newspaper  Society  recognised  NATSOPA  for  clerical  workers  in  1938  {infra,  paras. 
94-100)  but  still  has  not  granted  recognition  for  circulation  representatives.  Neither  the 
Scottish  Daily  Newspaper  Society,  the  Scottish  Newspaper  Proprietors  Association,  or  the 
Society  of  Master  Printers  of  Scotland  have  been  requested  formally  to  recognise  SOGAT 
for  white-collar  workers. 
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Recognition  of  the  CAWV  and  DATA  in  the  Engineering  Industry 

74.  The  other  major  development  in  white-collar  union  recognition  during 
this  period  occurred  in  the  engineering  industry.  The  Engineering  Employers’ 
Federation^*  recognised  the  CAWU  (then  the  National  Union  of  Clerks) 
in  1920  and  DATA  (then  the  Association  of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 
Draughtsmen)  in  1924. 

75.  The  CAWU  was  founded  in  1890.  The  union  made  its  first 
systematic  attempt  to  organise  engineering  ofifice  staffs  in  1913,  and  in  the 
following  year  it  called  its  first  strike.  Throughout  the  war  the  union  con- 
tinued to  call  strikes  against  individual  employers  and,  in  addition,  referred 
numerous  cases  to  arbitration.  Between  1914  and  1919  the  union’s  member- 
ship increased  from  10,000  to  43,000,  and  approximately  10,000  of  these  were 
employed  in  the  engineering  industry.**  In  December  1919  the  Federation 
met  the  union  to  ascertain  its  objectives  and  policies,  and  on  9 August  1920, 
a memorandum  of  agreement  was  arrived  at  regarding  the  terms  on  which 
the  Federation  agreed  to  recognise  the  CAWU.  After  being  discussed  by 
the  members  of  both  organisations,  it  was  signed  and  put  into  operation  on 
15  December  1921.** 

76.  The  draughtsmen’s  union  was  founded  in  1913.  By  1917  it  had 
around  6,000  members,  held  its  first  national  conference  which  elected  a 
full-time  General  Secretary,  and  tried  without  success  to  meet  the  Federation 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a war  bonus.  In  1918  the  union  became  a 
registered  trade  union  affiliated  to  the  TUC,  and,  although  the  Federation 
once  again  refused  to  meet  the  union  for  a national  discussion  on  wages,  two 
of  the  Federation’s  local  associations  recognised  the  union.  Early  in  1919, 
the  union  called  its  first  strike.  In  December  the  Federation  met  the  union 
to  determine  its  aims  and  policies.  Additional  discussions  were  held  the 
following  year,  but  nothing  came  of  them.  By  1920  the  union  had  close 
to  12,000  members,  and  it  decided  to  establish  minimum  rates  below  which  no 
member  of  the  Association  would  accept  new  employment.  Finally  in  1923, 
the  union  called  several  more  strikes,  the  largest  being  at  the  English  Electric 
plant  at  Rugby.  After  the  English  Electric  dispute  had  lasted  almost  six 
weeks,  the  Federation  agreed  to  recognise  the  Association  if  it  would  call  off 
the  strike.  This  was  agreed  to  by  DATA  in  June  1923,  and  after  fairly  lengthy 
negotiations,  a procedure  agreement  was  made  operative  as  of  17  March 
1924.** 

21  In  1920  the  Engineering  Employers'  Federation  was  known  as  the  Engineering  and 
National  Employers’  Federations,  and  in  1924  as  the  Engineering  and  Allied  Employers’ 
National  Federation. 

22  The  total  membership  figures  were  supplied  by  the  CAWU.  The  membership  figure  for 
the  engineering  industry  is  from  Roy  Grantham,  “How  to  Negotiate”,  The  Clerk  (January, 
1965),  p.  4. 

23  The  procedure  agreement  was  amended  in  October  1946  to  make  it  mandatory  for 
employers  to  exhaust  the  procedure  before  introducing  any  downward  alteration  in  wages 
or  working  conditions.  See  nn.  24,  82,  93,  100,  and  118. 

24  The  1924  procedure  agreement  covered  draughtsmen  employed  in  drawing  offices  or  in 
designing,  calculating,  estimating,  and  filing  departments,  and  tracers,  but  excluded  chiefs, 
principal  staff  assistants  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chiefs,  and  apprentices.  The  scope  of 
the  agreement  was  enlarged  to  covet  apprentices  and  young  persons  in  1938,  planning  engineers 
who  previously  had  been  employed  as  draughtsmen  in  1944,  all  planning  engineers  in  1949, 
and  draughtswomen  in  1956. 

The  draughtsmen’s  procedure  agreement  also  contained  the  “general  alterations  clause” 
which  was  later  to  be  inserted  in  the  procedure  agreements  of  most  of  the  other  staff  unions 
in  engineering.  See  nn,  23,  82,  93, 100,  and  118. 
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77.  The  rapid  build-up  of  membership  in  the  CAWU  and  DATA  during 
the  war  and  the  willingness  of  these  unions  to  harass  individual  employers 
by  strikes  and  by  references  to  arbitration  has  led  some  people  to  argue 
that  union  strength  was  the  most  crucial  factor  forcing  the  Federation  to 
grant  recognition.  Thus  the  General  Secretary  of  the  CAWU  during  this 
period  claimed  “the  union,  started  a guerilla  campaign  . . . [which] 
resulted  in  a gradual  general  recognition,  first  by  individual  firms,  then 
District  Associations,  and  lastly  by  their  National  body”.®  Similarly,  the 
editor  of  the  draughtsmen’s  journal  at  this  time  argued  that  DATA’S 
experience  showed  that  the  Federation  “only  recognise  a union  when  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  a demonstration  of  its  industrial  strength.”®  While  the 
industrial  strength  of  these  unions  undoubtedly  was  a factor  in  getting  the 
engineering  employers  to  concede  recognition,  this  strength  was  not  as  great 
nor  as  significant  as  the  above  remarks  would  suggest. 

78.  By  the  time  the  CAWU  was  recognised  in  1921,  the  union  was,  in  ! 
the  words  of  its  President,  “travelling  through  fog  and  storm”.®  With 
the  contraction  of  war  industries  and  the  onslaught  of  the  post-war  depression, 

its  membership  plummeted  from  43,000  in  1919  to  19,000  in  1921,  and 
eventually  bottomed  at  6,000  in  1924.  By  1921  the  union  was  virtually  bank- 
rupt ; it  was  racked  witli  factional  conflict ; and  a majority  of  the  branches 
in  Wales  and  in  the  printing  trades  had  seceded. 

79.  DATA  was  much  better  organised  than  the  CAWU.  This  at  least 
partly  explains  the  inclusion  of  the  “general  alterations  clause”  in  DATA’S 
procedure  agreement  and  its  omission  until  1946  from  that  of  the  CAWU. 

But  DATA’S  strength  relative  to  that  of  the  Federation  was  not  impressive. 
Between  1920  and  1924  membership  of  the  Association  declined  by  close 
to  a third,  and  the  large  expenditures  occasioned  by  the  unemployment 
among  draughtsmen  in  1921-2  seriously  weakened  the  union’s  financial 
position.  Moreover,  in  the  depressed  years  of  the  early  twenties,  the  employers 
began  to  take  the  offensive.  In  1921  they  forced  both  manual  and  staff 
unions  in  the  industry  to  accept  wage  cuts,  and,  in  the  following  year,  the 
Federation  was  strong  enough  to  lock-out  all  the  manual  unions  and  force 
them  to  sign  the  Managerial  Functions  Agreement  which  clearly  established 
management’s  right  to  exercise  its  “prerogatives”.®  The  Kilmarnock  strike, 
which  occurred  within  a few  months  of  the  signing  of  the  procedure  agree- 
ment, best  illustrates  the  draughtsmen’s  vulnerable  position.  After  this  strike 
had  lasted  almost  four  months,  the  Federation  threatened  DATA  with  a 
national  lock-out  of  its  members  and  demanded  the  unconditional  return 
to  work  of  the  strikers.  In  the  face  of  this  threat  the  union  gave  way  and 
even  had  to  accept  the  victimisation  of  some  of  the  strikers.  Clearly,  DATA 
was  in  no  position  in  1924  to  force  recognition  upon  an  unwilling  Federation. 

80.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  industrial  power  of  these  two  unions  in 
the  early  twenties,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  convince  the  individual  employers 

25  H.  H.  Elvin,  “Engineering  for  Engineering  Clerks”,  The  Clerk  (February  1925),  p.  19. 

25  Cited  by  J.  E.  Mortimer,  A History  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 
(London;  The  Association,  1960),  p.  106. 

27  Cited  by  Fred  Hughes,  .Sy  Hand  and  Brain:  The  Story  of  the  Clerical  and  Administrative 

W^orArers'’ (London:  Lawrence  & Wishart,  1953),  p.  68.  . . 

28  For  a more  complete  discussion  see  Arthur  Marsh,  Industrial  Relations  in  Engineering 
(Oxford:  Pergamon,  1965),  pp.  74-9. 
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and  local  associations,  against  whom  the  brunt  of  the  “guerilla  campaign”  was 
directed,  that  the  Federation  should  be  lallowed  to  concede  recognition.  In 
June  1917  and  February  1919,  the  Federation  inquired  of  local  associations 
whether  -they  were  in  favour  of  recognising  staff  unions.  On  both  occasions 
the  vote  was  overwhehnin^y  in  the  negative.  In  August  1919,  the  Federation 
sent  out  a third  letter  of  inquiry  which  actually  recommended  the  recognition 
of  staff  unions  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  local  associations  to  the  National 
Industrial  Conference’s  favourable  recommendation  on  union  recognition.®’ 
In  spite  of  this  urging,  the  local  associations  agreed  by  only  a bare  majority 
to  give  the  Federation  the  authority  to  grant  recognition  to  the  CAWU  and 
DATA.  After  the  Federation  negotiated  the  memorandum  of  agreement  with 
the  CAWU  in  August  1920,  a number  of  individual  employers  and  local 
associations  felt  that  the  Federation  had  committed  a “great  tactical  blunder” 
by  recognising  the  union  at  a time  when  its  strength  was  declining,  and  they 
threatened  to  secede  unless  recognition  was  withdrawn.”  The  Federation 
refused  to  revoke  the  CAWU’s  procedure  agreement,  but  it  decided  to  with- 
hold recognition  from  DATA  “until  circumstances  make  this  course  neces- 
sary”.” In  order  to  pacify  its  dissident  members,  the  Federation  decided  not 
to  recognise  DATA  at  the  same  time  as  the  CAWU,  but  to  wait  until  a 
tighter  labour  market  and  further  industrial  action  by  DATA  would  make  it 
easier  to  justify  recognition  of  this  union  to  the  local  associations. 

81.  In  view  of  the  opposition  of  many  local  associations,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  CAWU  and  DATA  would  have  been  recognised  at  this  time  except  for 
the  leadership  exercised  by  the  Federation.  If  the  war  had  not  greatly  increased 
the  Federation’s  role  in  industrial  relations,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Federation 
would  have  been  able  to  successfully  exercise  such  leadership.  Before  the  war, 
all  negotiations  in  engineering  were  carried  out  on  a domestic  or  district  basis, 
and  the  Federation  only  became  involved  if  matters  were  referred  to  it  through 
procedure.  During  the  war,  a system  of  national  bargaining  for  manual 
workers  began  to  develop  as  a result  of  industry-wide  arbitration  awards,  the 
emphasis  which  wartime  governments  placed  on  common  action  by  employers 
and  unions,  and  employers’  desire  to  discourage  competitive  local  wage 
setflements.  These  developments  greatly  increased  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  central  body  over  the  local  associations  and  made  it  much  easier  for 
the  Federation  to  get  them  to  follow  its  lead  on  recognition. 

82.  The  increased  power  and  influence  of  the  Federation  as  a result  of 
wartime  developments  suggests  why  it  was  able  to  lead  a reluctant  member- 
ship to  grant  recognition,  but  it  does  not  explain  why  the  Federation  should 
wish  to  take  this  lead.  The  explanation  of  the  latter  is  composed  of  two 
elements  : the  existence  of  a public  opinion  favourable  to  trade  union  recog- 
nition, and  a belief  by  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  in  the  wisdom 
of  a policy  of  union  containment  by  conciliation. 

83.  Although  Whitleyism  itself  had  little  impact  on  the  engineering  industry, 
the  environment  of  opinion  created  by  Whitleyism  was  most  important  in 
increasing  the  wfflingness  of  engineering  employers  to  recognise  staff  unions. 
The  Whitley  Reports  urged  employers  to  recognise  unions.  This  sentiment  was 

29  Circular  Letter  from  EEF  to  Local  Associations,  2 August  1919. 

30  Various  letters  of  Local  Associations  to  EEF. 

31  Circular  Letter  from  EEF  to  Local  Associations,  15  June  1923. 
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reaffinned  by  a unanimous  recommendation  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ferenoe.^^  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Conference  in  the  spring  of  1919  the 
trade  union  side  called  upon  the  Federation  to  conform  with  this  unaniinous 
recommendation  by  recognising  the  staff  unions  in  the  engineering  industry 
The  Federation’s  representative  at  the  Conference  replied  that  lack  of  union 
recognition  in  engineering  was  a thing  of  the  past.®*  During  the  summer,  the 
Federation  sent  a copy  of  the  Conference’s  recommendation  to  all  local  Lso- 
ciations  and  asked  them  for  authority  to  recognise  staff  unio'tis.**  In  the 
autumn,  the  trade  union  side  of  the  Conference  informed  the  Federation  that 
the  question  of  staff  union  recognition  in  engineering  would  he  oaised  again 
at  the  Conference’s  next  meeting.  In  preparation  for  this,  -the  Federation 
decided  to  meet  the  staff  unions  in  December  to  determine  the  “conditions 
under  which  it  might  be  possible  to  recognise  the  clerks’  and  draughtsmen’s 
unions  In  the  period  of  ideahsm  following  the  publication  of  the  Whitley 
Reports,  the  Federation  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  a good 
public  image  while  at  the  same  time  denying  recognition  to  staff  unions. 

84.  The  pressure  of  public  opinion  upon  'the  engineering  employers  was 
reinforced  by  ffie  logic  of  the  Federation’s  own  industrial  relations  policy. 
The  Federation’s  experience  with  manual  workers’  unions  had  strengthened 
its  belief  in  the  policy  of  trying  “to  contain  union  claims,  not  by  dramatic 
conflict,  but  by  conciliation  procedure — by  the  Provisions  for  the  Avoidance 
of  Disputes  The  employers  realised  that  the  strength  of  the  staff  unions 
was  on  the  decline  due  to  the  post-war  depression  and  that  the  unions  were 
in  no  position  to  force  the  Federation  to  grant  recognition.  The  Federation 
felt,  however,  that  it  would  be  a most  “shortsighted  policy”  to  withhold 
recognition  from  these  unions  until  the  economic  situation  improved  and 
their  strength  increased.^'  Far  better  to  recognise  the  unions  now  while  the 
Federation  was  in  a good  bargaining  position  and  was  still  able  to  get  them 
to  agree  to  procedural  machinery  which  would  tend  to  minimise  strikes  and 
contain  union  demands. 

85.  The  results  of  the  recognition  negotiations  justify  the  Federation’s 
strategy.  The  Federation  merely  agreed  to  recognise  formally  the  unions’ 
right  to  negotiate  with  individual  firms  and  local  associations,  a right  which 
many  of  the  firms  and  local  associations  had  already  acknowledged.  It 
refused  to  allow  the  staff  unions  to  bargain  nationally  over  wages®  or  to 
recognise  the  role  of  white-collar  shop  stewards  or  staff  representatives  in 
collective  bargaining.  In  return  the  unions  agreed  to  respect  the  workers’ 
freedom  to  join  or  not  to  join  a union,  not  to  undertake  joint  action  with 


32  Supra,  para.  55. 

33  Mortimer,  op.  cit.,  p.  66. 

34  Circular  Letter  from  EEF  to  Local  Associations,  2 August  1919. 

35  From  EEF  documents. 

36  Marsh,  op.  cit.,  p.  43.  The  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  recognised  the  manual 
unions  m 1898  after  completely  defeating  them  by  a lock-out  lasting  thirty  weeks.  In  a sense, 
national  recognition  was  forced  upon  the  manual  unions  and  was  merely  a by-product  of  a 
policy  of  containment  designed  to  allow  managements  maximum  freedom  to  run  their 
establishments  as  they  thou^t  best,  while  at  the  same  time  minimising  disruptions  of 
production  due  to  employee  discontent. 

37  Report  of  a Federation  meeting,  27  May  1921. 

38  National  negotiations  for  white-collar  workers  in  engineering  did  not  occur  until  the 
Second  World  War. 
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manual  workers’  unions,  and  to  submit  all  grievances  to  a system  of  employer- 
conciliation^®  before  striking.  Although  the  granting  of  formal  recognition 
was  to  prove  of  great  importance  to  the  staff  unions,  it  appeared  at  the  time 
that  the  unions  had  paid  a very  high  price  for  very  little.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  procedure  agreements  were  “viewed  with  great  suspicion”  by  many 
members  of  the  CAWU  and  DATA.*” 

86.  Thus  in  engineering,  as  in  printing,  the  recognition  of  unions  catering 
for  white-collar  workers  was  very  much  a product  of  the  times.  The  ability 
of  the  CAWU  and  DATA  to  harass  individual  employers  and  to  disrupt 
production  obviously  encouraged  the  employers  to  grant  recognition.  But  if 
the  war  had  not  increased  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Federation  over  its 
constituent  associations,  and  if  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  and  the  logic 
of  the  strategy  of  union  containment  by  conciliation  had  not  convinced  the 
Federation  of  the  wisdom  of  granting  recognition,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
the  CAWU  and  DATA  would  have  obtained  recognition  in  the  engineering 
industry  at  this  time. 


II.  THE  PERIOD  1938-1945 
The  Climate  of  the  Period 

87.  The  trade  union  movement  which  had  reached  its  peak  membership 
of  8-3  million  in  1920  and  had  fallen  by  1933  to  little  more  than  half  this 
level,  began  to  recover  as  the  depression  eased  in  the  later  thirties.  By  1938 
the  trade  union  movement  had  over  6 million  members  and  by  1946  over 
8-8  million.  During  the  war  the  unions  gained  not  only  in  membership, 
but  also  in  prestige  just  as  they  had  done  during  the  First  World  War. 
The  Labour  Party  was  strongly  represented  in  the  Churchill  Coalition, 
supplying  two  of  the  five  members  of  the  War  Cabinet  plus  four  other 
Ministers.  As  in  the  First  World  War,  a trade  unionist,  Ernest  Bevin, 
was  appointed  as  Minister  of  Labour  and  National  Service.  In  addition,  trade 
union  representatives  were  on  a host  of  ofiScial  bodies,  including  the  National 
Joint  Advisory  Committee,  the  Joint  Consultative  Committee,  the  National 
Production  Advisory  Council,  the  Regional  Boards  for  Industry,  and  the 
Local  Joint  Production  Committees.  The  trade  union  movement  was 
“no  longer  prepared  to  be  treated  as  a poor  relation”  but  demanded  and 
received  “an  honourable  recognition  of-  its  willingness  and  suitability  for 
participation  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  production  programme”.*’ 

88.  In  view  of  the  contribution  the  trade  unions  were  making  to  the  war 
effort,  many  trade  unionists  felt  that  the  government  should  give  more 
positive  support  to  collective  bargaining.  The  comments  of  one  General 
Secretary  are  fairly  representative  of  trade  union  feelings  at  this  time: 

“It  should  not  be  necessary  at  this  time  of  day,  for  any  trade  union 
to  have  to  struggle  for  recognition  for  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of 


35  “Grievances  arising  are  taken  by  trade  unions  to  panels  of  employers  at  Local  and 
Central  Conference  level.  These  panels  have  the  dual  responsibility,  both  of  representing  the 
member  firm  involved,  and  of  conciliating  between  the  firm  and  the  trade  union  or  unions 
concerned.  Engineering  carries  with  it  the  air  of  an  industry  in  which  employers  act  as  judge 
and  jury  in  their  own  cause  on  matters  in  procedure”  (Marsh,  op.  at.,  p.  13), 

55  Circular  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  F.F.F  to  members  of  the  Management  Committee, 
2 May  1923. 

5t  H,  M.  D.  Parker,  Manpower  (London:  HMSO,  1957),  p.  67. 
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the  Prime  Minister  himself  that  without  the  co-operation  of  the  trade 
union  movement  during  this  war,  our  country  might  well  face  disaster. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  whilst  we  are  prepared  if  necessary  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  preserve  our  democracy  against  Nazi  and  Fascist  aggres- 
sion, we  must  also,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Citrine  at  the  last  Trades 
Union  Congress,  ‘Keep  an  eye  on  the  would-be  tinpot  Hitlers  here’. 

...  If,  indeed,  with  the  enemy  on  the  doorsteps  and  with  our 
cities  being  blasted  into  ruins  by  the  bombs  of  the  enemy,  there  can 
still  be  found  reactionary  employers  so  feudal  minded  as  to  consider 
a bona  fide  trade  union  as  one  of  their  first  enemies,  there  is  something 
radically  wrong. 

Such  attitudes  resulted  in  questions  regarding  union  recognition  in  par- 
ticular firms  and  industries  being  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
eventually  in  discussions  between  the  TUC  and  the  Minister  of  Labour  as 
to  the  possibility  of  introducing  legislation  to  compel  employers  to  recognise 
trade  unions. 

89.  As  a result  of  pressure  from  several  unions,”  the  TUC  began  to 
examine  the  whole  question  of  union  recognition.  They  felt  that  there  W'ere 
three  possible  ways  of  dealing  with  the  problem:  an  amendment  to  the 
Essential  Works  Orders  making  union  recognition  by  a firm  a condition 
of  its  being  scheduled  as  essential  under  these  Orders.”  an  amendment  to 
the  Conditions  of  Employment  and  National  Arbitration  Order  (Order  1305)” 
making  it  possible  to  refer  the  question  of  union  recognition  to  the  National 
Arbitration  Tribunal,  and  the  introduction  of  legislation  along  the  lines  of 
the  American  Wagner  Act.”  After  a fairly  lengthy  correspondence  on  this 
topic  with  the  Minister  of  Labour  during  1942,  the  TUC  discussed  the 
matter  with  him  in  person  in  February  1943.  They  agreed  that  the  problems 
of  defining  what  was  meant  by  union  recognition,  a bona  fide  trade  union, 
and  representative  membership  were  so  great  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
deal  with  the  recognition  problem  by  legislation.  Although  the  war  did  not 
produce  legislation  compelling  employers  to  recognise  unions,  the  possi- 
bility of  its  introduction  helped  to  create  an  environment  in  which  it  became 
more  difficult  for  employers  to  refuse  to  recognise  trade  unions. 

90.  The  Minister  of  Labour  was  reluctant  to  deal  with  the  recognition 
problem  by  legislation,  but  he  was  not  unwilling  to  handle  tire  problem 
by  other  means.  He  encouraged  firms  to  recognise  unions  by  using  the 
Ministry’s  conciliation  services  and  by  employing  “ the  good  services  of  the 
Supply  Departments  concerned  with  the  firms’  contracts  ...  to  regularise 
the  position  He  also  fostered  union  recognition  by  establishing  Courts 
of  Inquiry  to  investigate  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  a number  of  major 
recognition  disputes.  Since  the  Industrial  Courts  Act  was  passed  in  1919, 
there  have  been  nine  Courts  of  Inquiry  into  recognition  disputes.  Four 


42  T.  W.  Agar,  General  Secretary  of  ASSET,  “Editorial”,  The  Foreman  (April  1941),  pp.  1-2. 
42  See  references  to  trade  union  recognition  in  the  TUC  Annual  Reports  for  1942,  1943,  and 
1944. 

^ Infra,  para.  91. 

45  Infra,  para.  92. 

45  Most  of  this  information  is  drawn  from  “ Trade  Union  Recognition”  (an  unpublished 
paper  circulated  to  Regional  Industrial  Relations  Officers  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  1943). 
42  TUC  Annual  Report,  1943,  p.  118. 
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of  them  were  set  up  during  the  Second  World  War,  and  all  of  these  found 
in  favour  of  the  unions  concerned.*'  In  recommending  that  the  employers 
should  concede  recognition,  these  Courts  were  influenced  not  only  by  the 
strength  of  the  imions’  arguments  but  also  by  the  exigencies  of  the  wartime 
situation.  As  the  Chairman  of  three  of  these  Courts  of  Inquiry  stated 
in  one  of  his  Reports : 

“We  appreciate  that  Mr.  King  [the  Managing  Director  of  the  firm 
concerned]  is  quite  sincere  in  his  belief  that  he  is  entitled  to  refuse  to 
have  any  dealings  with  a Trade  Union.  ...  In  peace  time  if  he  chooses 
to  try  to  exercise  this  right  and  a trade  dispute  occurs  in  consequence  the 
National  Interest  may  not  be  gravely  involved.  In  war  time  we  think 
that  however  strongly  individuals  may  desire  to  run  their  works  in  their 
own  way,  it  is  their  duty  to  their  country  to  fall  into  line  with  the 
vast  majority  of  other  good  employers  and  assist  the  Government  in  the 
accepted  methods  of  conciliation.”*’ 

91.  Trade  union  recognition  was  also  encouraged  during  the  war  by  the 
passage  of  the  various  Essential  Works  Orders.  These  Orders  enabled  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  prohibit  workers  from  leaving  employment  in  essential 
firms,  as  long  as  he  was  satisfied  that  their  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment were  not  less  favourable  than  those  generally  recogmsed  by  trade 
unions  and  employers’  organisations  in  the  appropriate  industry.  Since 
the  Essential  Works  Orders  required  firms  to  have  “ recognised  ” conditions 
of  employment  before  they  could  be  scheduled  as  essential,  the  Orders 
encouraged  the  establishment  of  voluntary  negotiating  machinery.  Altogether 
fifty-six  JICs  or  similar  bodies  were  revived  or  newly  established  in  the 
years  1939  to  1946.  In  addition,  the  system  of  statutory  wage  regulation  was 
extended  by  the  passage  of  the  Catering  Wages  Act  in  1943  and  the  Wages 
Council  Act  in  1945.  By  1946  the  Ministry  of  Labour  estimated  that  almost 
90  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  was  covered  either  by  joint  voluntary 
negotiating  machinery  or  by  statutory  machinery.” 

92.  Another  institution  which  promoted  union  recognition  during  the  war 
was  the  National  Arbitration  Tribunal  established  in  1940  by  Order  1305. 
This  stipulated  that  there  should  be  no  stoppages  of  work  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  voluntary  negotiation  failing  to  settle  a dispute,  it  should  be 
submitted  by  either  side,  through  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  to  the  National 
Arbitration  Tribunal  for  a binding  award.  Although  a recognition  dispute 
could  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  Tribunal  under  Order  1305,  it  was  possible 
for  any  union,  recognised  or  unrecognised,  to  request  the  Mimster  to  refer 
a firm  to  the  Tribunal  for  an  award  on  wages  and  working  conditions.” 


“IS  Report  by  a Court  of  Inquiry  in  the  Matter  of  a Trade  Dispute  Apprehended  at  Briggs 
Motor  Bodies  Ltd.,  Dagenham,  Cmd.  6284,  1941 ; Report  by  a Court  of  Inquiry  into  a Dispute 
Between  Richard  Thomas  and  Comapny  Limited  and  the  National  Association  of  Clerical  ana 
Supervisory  Staffs,  30  June  1941  (.infra,  paras.  106-9);  Report  by  a Court  of  Inquiry  into  a 
Dispute  Between  Trent  Guns  and  Cartridges,  Limited,  Grimsby  and  the  National  Union  oj 
General  and  Municipal  Workers,  Cmd.  6300,  1941 ; and  a Report  by  a Court  of  Inquiry  Con- 
cerning a Dispute  Between  the  Clerical  and  Administrative  Workers  Union  and  Certain  Col- 
liery^ Companies  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  Cmd.  6493,  1943. 

49  Cwrf.  6300,  p.  10. 

50  Cited  hy  Allan  Flanders,  “ Collective  Bargaining  ’ , op.  at.,  p.  285.  , ^ ^ ^ 

51  See  Moshe  Reisse,  “Compulsory  Arbitration  as  a Method  of  Settling  Industrial  Disputes 
with  Special  Reference  to  British  Experience  Since  1940”  (an  unpubhshed  B.  Litt.  thesis, 
University  of  Oxford,  1963). 
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Simply  by  being  involved  in  the  determination  of  these  conditions  the 
unions  were  given  a form  of  implicit  recognition.  More  important,  when 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  having  a wage  structure  imposed  upon  them 
by  a third  party,  many  employers  felt  it  was  better  to  recognise  the  union 
and  determine  the  firm’s  wage  structure  by  collective  bargaining.  The 
National  Arbitration  Tribunal  had  many  functions,  but,  from  trade  unionists’ 
point  of  view,  its  major  one  was  “ to  compel  people  who  would  not  be 
reasonable  enough  to  negotiate  to  face  up  to  the  question  in  the  light  of 
publicity,  fact  and  reason  before  a body  which  would  give  a decision  after 
hearing  the  case 

93.  In  this  wartime  atmosphere  of  growing  union  power  and  prestige,  of 
demands  for  legislation  compelling  employers  to  recognise  unions,  and  of 
increasing  state  intervention  in  industrial  affairs,  several  more  white-collar 
unions  were  recognised  by  employers  : NATSOPA  by  the  Newspaper  Society 
in  1938,  the  NACSS  by  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  in  1940 
and  Richard  Thomas  in  1941,  BISAKTA  by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades 
Employers’  Association  in  1943-45,  and  ASSET  and  the  AScW  by  the 
Engineering  Employers’  Federation  in  1944. 

Recognition  of  NATSOPA  by  the  Newspaper  Society^^ 

94.  After  receiving  recognition  for  clerks  from  the  Newspaper  Proprietors 
Association  in  1920,  NATSOPA  began  to  concentrate  its  clerical  organising 
in  general  printing  and  provincial  newspapers.  Agreements  covering  clerical 
workers  in  these  areas  were  signed  with  Allied  Newspapers  of  Manchester 
in  1924  and  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  in  1925.  During  these  negotiations, 
officials  of  the  Newspaper  Society  acted  on  behalf  of  the  firms  concerned, 
but  the  Society  itself  was  not  a party  to  the  agreements.  Around  this  time 
NATSOPA  also  entered  into  discussions  with  the  London  Master  Printers 
Association,  an  aflSliate  of  the  British  Federation  of  Master  Printers,  in  an 
attempt  to  secure  an  agreement  for  all  clerical  workers  in  London  weekly 
and  periodical  houses.  The  union’s  participation  in  the  General  Strike 
brought  these  talks  to  an  end. 

93.  After  the  General  Strike  the  matter  of  clerical  recognition  remained 
fairly  dormant  until  1932  when  the  union  tried  to  extend  the  Manchester 
and  Newcastle  agreements  to  several  other  provincial  newspaper  houses. 
Most  of  these  employers  refused  to  grant  recognition,  and  NATSOPA  raised 
the  whole  question  of  clerical  recognition  with  the  Newspaper  Society.  Since 
the  membership  of  the  Newspaper  Society  overlaps  in  some  areas  with  that 
of  the  British  Federation  of  Master  Printers,  the  Newspaper  Society  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Joint  Labour  Committee  of  both  organisations.  But  the 
employers’  associations  were  no  more  willing  to  grant  recognition  than  their 
individual  members  had  been. 

96.  During  the  next  four  years  the  question  of  clerical  recognition  was 
frequently  referred  to  the  industry’s  Joint  Industrial  Council.  In  April  1937, 


52  A trade  union  official  speaking  at  the  Trades  Union  Congress  of  1946.  Cited  by  Allan 
Flanders,  “Collective  Bargaining”,  op.  cit.,  p.  284. 

53  Most  of  the  information  on  this  topic  has  been  obtained  from  historical  documents 
supplied  by  the  Newspaper  Society,  relevant  issues  of  the  NATSOPA  Journal,  the  union’s 
Executive  Council  Minutes  and  Annual  Reports,  and  James  Moran,  NATSOPA:  Seventy^Five 
Years  (Oxford;  Oxford  University  Press,  1964),  especially  pp.  99-103. 
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the  JIC  expressed  “the  hope  that  no  employer  will  place  an  embargo  on  any 
employee  who  desires  to  do  so  joining  a trade  union  In  October,  the 
Joint  Labour  Committee  of  the  Newspaper  Society  and  the  British  Federation 
of  Master  Printers  replied  that  while  they  could  not  deny  the  right  of  clerical 
workers  to  join  a trade  union,  they  felt  it  was  “not  desirable  that  clerical 
workers  be  members  of  an  operatives’  trade  union”,  and  they  threatened 
to  withdraw  from  the  JIC  if  NATSOPA  took  any  aggressive  action  to 
enforce  its  demands  on  this  question.®®  NATSOPA  felt  the  employers  did 
not  have  the  right  to  dictate  to  their  employees  which  union  ftey  should 
join,  and  they  threatened  to  strike.  The  dispute  had  now  reached  crisis 
proportions  and  the  JIC  appointed  a Special  Committee  to  go  into  the  whole 
question  of  clerical  recognition.  The  Special  Committee  was  able  to  bring 
the  parties  together  in  March  1938,  but  the  employers  still  refused  to  grant 
recognition. 


97.  NATSOPA  then  decided  to  ignore  the  British  Federation  of  Master 
Printers®®  and  to  concentrate  its  attention  on  the  Newspaper  Society.  This 
decision  was  probably  prompted  by  two  considerations.  Most  of  the  union’s 
provincial  clerical  membership  was  situated  among  member-firms  of  the 
Newspaper  Society.  More  important,  the  member-firms  of  the  Newspaper 
Society  are  more  vulnerable  to  strikes  than  are  those  of  the  British  Federation 
of  Master  Printers.  General  printers  can  stockpile  their  product  and  make-up 
lost  production  to  some  extent ; newspaper  proprietors  can  do  neither,  and 
they  therefore  view  strikes  with  greater  apprehension  than  almost  any  other 
group  of  employers. 


98.  During  the  summer  of  1938,  NATSOPA  tendered  strike  notices  in 
several  provincial  newspaper  houses.  The  Special  Committee  once  again 
brought  the  two  sides  together.  In  July,  the  Newspaper  Society  stated  that  its 
weekly  members  were  still  opposed  to  granting  recognition,  but  it  would  be 
prepared  to  negotiate  an  agreement  covering  its  daily  members.  NATSOPA 
accepted  this  offer  and,  after  rather  lengthy  negotiations,  an  agreement 
was  signed  in  December  with  effect  from  17th  November  1938. 


99.  The  agreement  was  very  restrictive  in  scope  ; it  applied  only  to  provin- 
cial daily  newspaper  houses  and  not  to  weekly  houses  ; it  excluded  short- 
hand-typists-telephonists  employed  in  editorial  departments  and  employees 
engaged  in  a confidential  capacity ; and  it  coveted  only  wages,  specifically 
omitting  hours  and  overtime  provisions.®'  In  addition,  the  union  agreed 


54  Cited  by  George  Issacs,  “Harmony  or  Discord  in  the  Printing  Industry”,  NATSOPA 

(January  1938),  p.  17.  r i /xx 

55  "Orgajiisation  of  Clerical  Workers  in  the  Printing  Industry  , NATSOPA  Journal  (May 

After  the  war,  NATSOPA  once  again  turned  its  attention  to  the  British  Federation  of 
Master  Printers.  But  in  spite  of  a number  of  threatened  stoppages,  the  Federation  has  yet  to 
concede  the  union’s  request  for  clerical  recognition.  See  NATSOPA’s  Annual  Report pAb, 
pp  47-8-  1947  p.  43;  1948,  p.  56;  1949,  pp.  51-2;  1950,  pp.  66-7;  and  1951,  pp.  58-9.  See 
also  Moran,  loc.  cit.,  and  the  Report  of  a Committee  of  Investigation  into  a Dispute  Between 
Waterlow  & Sons  Ltd.  and  the  National  Society  of  Operative  Printers  and  Assistants,  17 

^sr^e^cinrent  agreement  between  NATSOPA  and  the  Newspaper  Society  Mvers  sub- 
stantive matters  in  addition  to  wages,  but  the  other  restrictions  still  apply.  In  the  last  few 
years,  NATSOPA  has  tried  to  extend  the  agreement  to  cover  advertising  representatives,  but 
the  Newspaper  Society  will  not  agree  to  thas  on  the  grounds  that  the  union  does  not  have 
sufficient  members  among  this  occupational  category  to  be  representative  of  them.  They  have 
also  refused  to  recognise  the  NUPBPW  for  circulation  representatives  on  similar  grounds. 
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to  establish  an  autonomous  clerical  section  within  the  union  and  not  to 
allow  any  joint  action  between  the  manual  and  clerical  sections  to  be  taken 
until  the  entire  conciliation  procedure  of  the  JIC  had  been  exhausted  The 
union  felt  that  the  agreement  was  most  unsatisfactory but  they  accepted  it 
because  “it  gave  recognition  of  the  right  of  clerical  workers  to  join  a trade 
union  of  their  choice”.^ 

100.  The  union’s  industrial  strength  was  the  major  factor  persuadino-  the 
Newspaper  Society  to  recognise  NATSOPA  for  clerical  workers.  NATSOPA 
participated  in  the  general  expansion  and  strengthening  of  unionism  which 
began  in  the  mid-thirties  as  the  depression  began  to  ease.  The  total  member- 
ship of  the  union  increased  from  22,000  in  1933  to  28,000  by  1938,  and  in 
the  latter  year  the  London  Clerical  Branch  had  over  4,700  members.  Clerical 
membership  in  the  provinces  was  also  increasing,  and  in  1937  a full-time 
national  clerical  officer  was  appointed.  But  it  was  not  NATSOPA’s  strength 
among  provincial  clerical  workers  which  forced  the  Newspaper  Society  to 
grant  recognition.  In  1944,  the  first  year  for  which  such  figures  are  available, 
provincial  clerical  membership  was  only  a little  over  900  and  in  1938  it  was' 
probably  much  less.  What  was  significant  in  promoting  clerical  recognition, 
was  the  printing  clerks’  strategic  alliance  with  the  printer.  The  union  was 
not  only  prepared  to  call  out  its  clerical  membership  in  provincial  news- 
paper houses,  but  more  important,  its  manual  membership.  Moreover, 
NATSOPA  would  undoubtedly  have  called  for,  and  received,  the  support 
of  the  other  manual  workers’  unions  in  the  industry  through  the  PKTF. 
Faced  with  such  pressure,  the  Newspaper  Society  could  do  little  but  give  way. 
Thus  the  granting  of  clerical  recognition  to  NATSOPA  by  the  Newspaper 
Society  resulted  not  from  the  strength  of  clerical  unionism,  but  from  manual 
unionism. 


Recognition  of  DATA  by  the  Shipbuilding  Employers’  Federation 

101.  DATA  approached  the  Shipbuilding  Employers’  Federation  for 
recognition  in  1918  and  again  in  1937,  but  on  both  occasions  the  Federation 
refused  even  to  meet  the  Association  in  order  to  discuss  the  matter.® 
Towards  the  end  of  1940,  the  union  made  another  approach  to  the  Federation 
for  recognition.  In  considering  this  application,  the  Federation  felt  that  the 
recognition  of  the  draughtsmen’s  union  would  be  undesirable  for  several 
reasons : 

“There  is  obviously  considerable  objection  on  the  part  of  shipbuild- 
ing and  ship-repairing  firms  to  any  outside  control  of  draughtsmen,  who 
are  regarded  by  firms  as  key  men  and  constitute  an  important  part  of 
their  responsible  staff,  being  remunerated  purely  according  to  ability 
and  qualifications.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  felt  that  the  status  of 
drau^tsmen  as  staff  employees  would  be  adversely  affected  by  recog- 
nition of  their  trade  union,  particularly  bearing  in  mind  that  executive 


58  In  1938  the  Newspaper  Society  hinted  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  compel  their 
members  to  respect  the  agreement  if  they  did  not  wish  to  do  so.  Even  today,  outside  of  Man- 
chester and  Leeds  where  the  bulk  of  NATSOPA’s  provincial  clerical  membership  is  concen- 
trated, employers  are  not  under  any  great  pressure  to  pay  the  rates  laid  down  in  the  clerical 
agreement. 

55  George  Issacs,  “Must  We  Fight  Again?”  NATSOPA  Journal  (December  1938),  p.  21. 

5“  Mortimer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  45  and  181. 
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posts  are  generally  filled  from  the  drawing  office.  Quite  apart  from  this, 
however,  it  was  thought  that  any  scale  of  minimum  rates  laid  down 
by  a union  would  tend  to  become  standard  rates,  to  stifle  incentive 
for  advancement,  and  militate  against  the  best  interests  of  the  draughts- 
men.’® 

In  view  of  this,  the  employers  felt  that  the  interests  of  draughtsmen  would 
best  be  served  by  their  joining  the  Foremen  and  Staff  Mutual  Benefit  Society,® 
and  the  Federation  therefore  refused  to  grant  recognition  to  DATA. 

102.  The  union  then  approached  the  Minister  of  Labour,  Ernest  Bevin,  and 
asked  for  his  help  in  securing  recognition  from  the  Shipbuilding  Employers’ 
Federation.  Bevin  agreed  to  help,  and  in  December,  1940,  the  Ministry  wrote 
to  the  Federation  requesting  their  reasons  for  refusing  to  grant  recognition 
to  DATA,  and  pointing  out  that  such  a refusal  was  “likely  to  create  some 
trouble”.®  The  Federation  furnished  the  Ministry  with  a statement  of  its 
attitude  on  the  recognition  of  DATA  and  requested  a meeting  with  the 
Ministry  before  it  undertook  any  further  action.  A meeting  between  the 
Federation  and  the  Ministry  followed,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  employers 
agreed  to  meet  DATA  for  an  informal  discussion  on  the  question  of  recog- 
nition. This  meeting  took  place  in  March  1941,  and  in  July,  the  President  of 
the  Federation  was  able  to  report  that  the  Executive  Committee  “was  prac- 
tically unanimous  after  their  meeting  with  the  Draughtsmen  in  feeling  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  delaying  any  longer  the  recognition  of  their  right 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  draughtsmen  and  tracers  in  the  industry”.'* 
It  was  agreed  not  to  enter  into  any  formal  procedure  agreement,  but  to 
merely  circulate  a letter  to  union  branches  and  local  associations  indicating 
the  general  lines  upon  which  disputes  should  be  handled.  In  December 
1941,  DATA  negotiated  its  first  national  wage  agreement  with  the  Ship- 
building Employers’  Federation.® 

103.  In  explaining  the  granting  of  recognition  to  DATA,  the  Federation 
claimed  it  was  taking  into  account  the  extent  to  which  the  union  was  organised 
in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  and  the  existence  for  many  years  of  a recog- 
nition agreement  in  the  engineering  industry  which  many  of  the  Federation’s 
members  with  marine  engineering  departments  were  subject  to  for  then- 
engineering  draughtsmen."  No  doubt  these  factors  did  condition  the  decision 
of  the  Federation  to  grant  recognition  to  DATA.  But  the  Federation  was 
aware  of  both  these  factors  in  1937  and  1940  when  it  refused  even  to  meet 
the  Association  for  discussions,  and,  therefore,  they  do  not  explain  why  the 
Federation  should  have  changed  its  mind  between  1940  and  1941.  Nor  does 
the  industrial  strength  of  the  draughtsmen’s  union  explain  the  Federation’s 
change  of  outlook.  In  spite  of  claiming  to  have  70  per  cent  of  the  qualified 


Circular  Letter  No.  303/40  from  the  Shipbuilding  Employers’  Federation  to  Local 
Associations,  26  November  1940. 

<5^  7«/rt2,  paras.  230-33.  . 

63  Letter  from  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  Shipbuilding  Employers’  Federation,  31  December 
1940. 

64  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Board  of  the  Shipbuilding  Employers’  Federation 
held  at  Carlisle,  25  July  1941. 

65  Although  the  Ship  and  Boat  Builders  National  Federation,  an  association  covermg 
employers  in  the  small  ship  (up  to  150  feet  in  length)  and  boat  building  industry,  does  not 
recognise  DATA,  they  follow  the  agreements  which  DATA  and  the  Shipbuilding  Employers 
Federation  negotiate. 

66  Letter  from  a previous  Federation  official,  June  1966. 
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draughtsmen  in  shipbuilding  in  membership,  there  was  no  talk  in  the  union 
of  taking  strike  action  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  Federation,  and  indeed 
there  had  been  relatively  few  strikes  among  draughtsmen  in  shipbuilding 
since  the  union  was  founded  in  1913.  ® 

104.  The  only  element  which  was  present  in  the  spring  of  1941,  when  the 
Federation  agreed  to  meet  DATA,  that  was  not  present  in  the  autumn  of 
1940,  when  they  refused  to  do  so,  was  the  influence  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour.  Although  there  was  no  record  of  what  was  discussed  at  the  meeting 
between  the  Federation  and  the  Ministry,  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the  Ministry’s 
influence  was  crucial  in  getting  the  Federation  to  agree  to  meet  the  union. 
Moreover,  the  very  possibility  that  the  Ministry  might  take  further  action 
on  the  matter  was  a factor  which  the  Federation  now  had  to  take  into 
consideration.  Even  if  the  employers’  attitude  on  this  question  had  evolved 
to  a point  where  the  Federation  would  have  recognised  the  union  in  any 
case — and  such  a sudden  unprompted  change  of  attitude  within  the  space 
of  six  months  is  most  unlikely — then  at  the  very  least  the  Ministry’s 
influence  was  a catalyst  in  the  recognition  process. 


Recognition  of  White-Collar  Unionism  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry 

105.  There  were  two  major  developments  in  the  recognition  of  white- 
collar  unionism  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  during  this  period:  Richard 
Thomas  and  Company  Limited  (now  part  of  Richard  Thomas  & Baldwin 
Limited)  recognised  the  NACSS  in  1942,  and  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Em- 
ployers’ Association  recognised  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Confederation 
(better  known  as  the  British  Iron,  Steel  and  Kindred  Trades  Association  or 
BISAKTA)  for  staff  grades  in  1945.  One  of  the  most  difficult  struggles  for 
recognition  during  the  war  occurred  at  Richard  Thomas.  It  illustrates  the 
lengths  to  which  the  Minister  of  Labour  was  willing  to  go  in  order  to 
promote  union  recognition  during  the  war,  and  it  is  thus  worth  considering 
in  some  detail. 


106.  Recognition  of  the  NACSS  by  Richard  Thomas?''  During  the  late 
thirties,  the  NACSS  began  recruiting  the  white-collar  employees  of  Richard 
Thomas.  By  the  autumn  of  1939,  the  union  had  approximately  50  per  cent 
of  the  staff  employees  in  the  company’s  West  Wales  works  in  membership, 
and  it  requested  recognition.  In  January  1940,  the  company  replied  that  it 
did  not  feel  that  the  union  “could  improve  the  pleasant  relationship  which 
existed  between  it  and  the  clerical  staffs”,  and  it  refused  to  grant  recogni- 
tion.'* The  Ministry  of  Labour  then  tried  to  get  the  company  to  meet  the 
union,  but  the  Ministry’s  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  In  May,  the  local  branch 
requested  permission  to  strike,  but  the  union  refused  because  of  the  general 
agreement  not  to  undertake  such  action  during  the  war.  Order  1305  was 


67  Most  of  the  material  for  this  section  has  been  drawn  from  the  Report  by  a Court  of 
Inquiry  into  a Dispute  Between  Richard  Thomas  and  Company  Limited  and  the  National 
Association  of  Clerical  and  Supervisory  Staffs,  30  June  1941.  This  was  supplemented  by  an 
interview  on  7 November  1966,  in  Cardiff,  with  Mr.  R.  C.  Mathias,  Regional  Secretary, 
TGWU,  and  who  at  the  time  of  this  dispute  was  secretary  of  the  staff  branch  at  Richard 
Thomas. 

6S  Ibid.,  p.  1. 
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passed  in  July,  and  almost  immediately  the  NACSS  submitted  a claim  to 
Richard  Thomas  for  graduated  salary  scales  and  improved  working  condi- 
tions. The  company  refused  these  demands  and  the  union  then  referred  the 
claim,  through  the  Minister  of  Labour,  to  the  National  Arbitration  Tribunal. 

107.  At  the  first  hearing  in  November,  the  Tribunal  suggested  to  the 
employers  that  since  the  NACSS  represented  a majority  of  their  staffs, 
they  should  seriously  consider  recognising  the  union  and  negotiating  the  points 
at  issue.  After  being  allowed  to  consider  this  matter  for  a week,  the  employers 
still  refused  to  grant  recognition.  Consequently,  the  Tribunal  held  a further 
hearing  in  December  and  ordered  that  graduated  minimum  salary  scales 
should  be  established  for  the  company’s  staff.  The  award  was  a victory 
for  the  NACSS,  but  its  value  to  the  union  was  limited.  The  Tribunal  only 
awarded  the  principle  of  minimum  salary  scales,  it  did  not,  and  could  not, 
force  the  company  to  negotiate  with  the  union  regarding  the  level  of  these 
scales.  The  company  was  thus  able  to  implement  the  award  without  consulting 
the  union.  The  union  then  claimed  that  .the  salary  scales  were  unsatisfactory 
and,  when  in  February  1941,  the  company  refused  to  meet  them  to  discuss 
the  matter,  the  NACSS  requested  that  the  Minister  of  Labour  refer  the 
question  of  the  level  of  the  salary  scales  to  the  National  Arbitration  Tribunal. 

108.  Meanwhile,  a member  of  the  union  was  suspended  by  the  company 
tor  alleged  insubordination.  As  a result,  the  branch  struck  and  refus^  to 
return  to  work  until  the  company  recognised  the  union.  The  strike  quickly 
spread  to  thousands  of  manual  workers  in  the  tinplate  works  and  in  the 
steel  works,  and  soon  the  scale  of  the  strike  made  a return  to  work  imperative 
in  the  national  interest.  The  Ministry  of  Labour  conciliated,  and  the  strikers 
agreed  to  return  to  work  on  the  understanding  that  the  company  would  give 
favourable  consideration  to  the  question  of  recognition.  But  such  consideration 
was  not  forthcoming  and  the  staff  were  invited  to  join  a company-sponsored 
staff  association.  The  union  once  again  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  as  a result  a Court  of  Inquiry  was  established. 
In  June  1941,  it  reported  strongly  in  favour  of  the  union’s  case  for  recogni- 
tion, but  the  company  still  refused  to  recognise  the  NACSS.  Finally,  Bevin 
threatened  to  use  the  government’s  emergency  powers  to  take  over  the 
finn  for  the  duration  of  the  war  if  it  did  not  recognise  the  imion.  Faced 
with  this  prospect,  Richard  Thomas  gave  way  and  recognised  the  NACSS 
in  January  1942. 

109.  The  struggle  of  the  NACSS  for  recognition  at  Richard  Thomas  shows 
very  clearly  how  unions  were  able  during  the  war  to  use  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  the  National  Arbitration  Tribunial  to  bring  pressure  upon 
employers  to  grant  recognition.  Most  employers  were  not  prepared  to  go  to 
the  lengths  which  Richard  Thomas  were  to  avoid  granting  recognition,  and 
they  gave  way  either  as  a result  of  conciliation  or  a threatened  referral  to 
the  National  Arbitration  Tribunal.  If  they  did  not,  however,  and  a situation 
arose  which  might  disrupt  production  and  thereby  affect  the  national  interest, 
the  Minister  had  shown  that  he  was  prepared  to  establish  a Court  of 
Inquiry®  and,  as  a last  resort,  even  compel  the  employer  to  grant  recognition. 
It  was  a lesson  which  no  doubt  was  not  lost  on  other  employers. 


SuprOj  para.  90. 
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110.  Recognition  of  White-Collar  Unionism  by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades 
Employers'  Association."'  The  growth  and  recognition  of  stall  unionism 
at  Richard  Thomas  in  1939-42  was  the  first  major  breakthrough  for  unions 
catering  for  staff  employees  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  but  it  did  not 
represent  the  first  attempt  to  organise  staff  employees  in  this  industry.  The 
CAWU  began  recruiting  iron  and  steel  clerks  before  the  First  World  War 
and,  after  several  manual  unions  merged  in  1917  to  form  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Trades  Confederation  or  BISAKTA,  this  organisation  also  became  interested 
in  recruiting  clerical  workers.  In  1920  these  two  unions  came  to  an  agree- 
ment whereby  all  clerical  employees  in  the  industry  would  join  the  CAWU, 
and  the  CAWU  would  affiliate  to  BISAKTA  in  respect  of  this  part  of  its 
membership,  with  the  right  to  representation  on  BISAKTA’s  Executive 
Council.  In  a sense,  clerical  trade  unionists  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  held 
membership  in  both  organisations.  The  CAWU  was  responsible  for  recruit- 
ment, day-to-day  administration,  and  negotiations ; BISAKTA  was  respon- 
sible for  certain  administrative  details  and  expenses,  and  had  the  right  to  be 
consulted  on  general  policy  matters  regarding  iron  and  steel  clerks.’^ 

111.  The  new  alliance  was  not  particularly  successful  in  recruiting  clerical 
workers.  In  1919  there  were  four  to  five  thousand  clerical  trade  unionists  in 
the  industry,  but  by  1927  this  number  had  dwindled  to  338,  and  by  the  end 
of  1936  it  had  risen  to  only  399.'“  During  1936  the  CAWU  submitted  a 
claim  for  improved  salaries  and  working  conditions  to  Colvilles  Limited,  but 
the  company  refused  to  recognise  the  union.  With  BISAKTA’s  approval,  the 
CAWU  struck.  The  company  then  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a committee 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Employers’  Associa- 
tion, BISAKTA  (but  not  the  CAWU),  and  the  employees  concerned.  The 
committee  was  to  examine  the  whole  situation  created  by  the  strike  and 
to  evolve  a procedure  for  dealing  with  future  staff  disputes  at  Colvilles. 
It  was  agreed  that  any  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  committee  would  “not 
prejudice  the  right  of  the  NUC  ...  to  be  recognised  as  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  staff’’.'“  Very  little  documentation  on  the  committee’s  proceedings  is 
available,  but  it  is  clear  that  as  a result  of  its  deliberations,  BISAKTA  was 
recognised  for  clerical  workers  at  Colvilles,  and  the  union  became  anxious 
to  amend  the  1920  agreement  between  themselves  and  the  CAWU.  It  seems 
likely,  especially  in  view  of  later  developments  in  the  industry,  that 
BISAKTA’s  change  of  attitude  was  brought  about  by  a realisation  that  the 
employers  were  more  prepared  to  recognise  it  for  staff  workers  than  the 
CAWU.  Whatever  the  reason,  BISAKTA  terminated  the  1920  agreement  on 
30th  June  1937,  and  took  over  most  of  the  clerical  membership  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry. 

112.  As  white-collar  unionism  became  more  prevalent  in  the  industry, 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Employers’  Association  began  seriously  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  late  in  1943  they  laid  down  the  following  policy.  The  question 
of  whether  or  not  to  recognise  staff  unionism  was  to  be  left  to  each 
individual  firm  to  decide.  If  a firm  decided  in  favour  of  granting  such 


A great  deal  of  the  following  material  was  obtained  in  interviews  with  various  employers 
and  trade  unionists  who,  for  fairly  obvious  reasons,  asked  not  to  be  identified. 

7t  CA  WU  Annual  Report  and  Balance  Sheet,  1919,  p.  19. 

Sir  Arthur  Pugh,  Men  of  Steel  (London:  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Confederation,  1951), 
p.  416,  and  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Confederation,  Quarterly  Report,  31  March  1937,  p.  48. 
« Ibid.,  p.  49. 
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recognition,  however,  then  it  was  to  be  guided  by  the  following  principles: 
recognition  should  not  be  granted  for  confidential  employees  or  department 
heads:  negotiations  affecting  staff  grades  should  be  kept  separate  from  those 
affecting  manual  workers;  staff  employees  should  be  left  free  to  join  or  not 
to  join  the  union  as  they  saw  fit;  and  recognition  should  be  confined 
to  those  unions  already  established  in  the  industry  for  manual  workers,  with 
the  possible  addition  of  DATA.  Finally,  it  was  decided  that  there  would  be 
no  national  negotiations  for  staff  grades,  but,  if  a firm  wished,  the  Association 
would  act  on  its  behalf  in  negotiations  with  a union  for  any  specified  grade 
of  staff. 

113.  In  February  1945,  this  policy  was  formalised  in  three  identical 
procedure  agreements  which  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Employers’  Associa- 
tion signed  with  BISAKTA  for  clerical  workers,  laboratory  staffs,  and  depart- 
mental foremen.  These  procedure  agreements  are  entirely  permissive  and  in 
no  way  force  an  employer  to  recognise  the  union.  Each  agreement  only 
applies  to  a firm  after  it  has  decided  to  grant  recognition  to  BISAKTA  for 
that  specific  staff  grade.  In  spite  of  the  permissive  nature  of  the  procedure 
agreements,  most  of  the  large  firms  in  the  industry  have  adopted  those  for 
clerical  workers  and  laboratory  staffs,  but  not  so  many  subscribe  to  the 
agreement  for  foremen.  Among  the  firms  which  have  signed  the  national 
procedure  agreements,  however,  few  have  actually  entered  into  negotiations 
with  BISAKTA  for  these  grades  ; they  have  merely  tended  to  listen  to  what 
the  union  has  had  to  say  regarding  staff  salaries  and  conditions  and  then 
made  a unilateral  announcement  on  these  matters.  Although  there  are  no 
national  procedure  agreements  for  the  other  unions  catering  for  staff 
employees  in  the  industry,  most  firms  negotiate  with  DATA  and  some 
negotiate  with  the  various  craft  unions  for  craft  foremen. 

114.  At  the  time  of  obtaining  recognition,  BISAKTA  had  about  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  staff  workers  in  membership,  and  other  white- 
collar  unions  were  beginning  to  make  considerable  headway.  The  CAWU 
still  had  a foothold  in  the  industry  which  it  was  using  as  a base  upon  which 
to  expand,  and  the  NACSS,  with  the  help  of  the  government,  had  broken 
through  in  South  Wales.  Most  important,  ASSET,  which  the  employers 
regarded  as  communist-controlled,  had  mounted  an  intensive  recruitment 
campaign  among  foremen  in  South  Wales  and  the  North  East  coast.  In  1943 
it  called  a strike  at  Dorman  Long  on  Teesside,  and  referred  a claim  against 
the  company  for  increased  wages  to  the  National  Arbitration  Tribunal.'* 
Shortly  thereafter  BISAKTA  challenged  ASSET’S  right  to  recruit  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  and  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Disputes 
Committee  of  the  TUC.'* 

115.  In  view  of  these  developments,  the  employers  began  to  regard  the 
growth  of  staff  unionism  in  the  industry  as  inevitable  and  felt  that  in  such 
circumstances  it  was  better  to  recognise,  as  one  employer  put  it,  “the  devil 
you  know  rather  than  the  one  you  don’t”.  They  argued  that  since  all  of 
BISAKTA’s  membership  was  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  union’s 
future  progress  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  this  industry 
and  it  was  therefore  likely  to  pursue  “reasonable”  and  “statesmanlike” 


74  Report  of  National  Executive  Council  of  ASSET,  1945-6,  p.  6. 

75  See  TUC  Annual  Report,  1945,  pp.  27-9. 
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policies,  “Outside”  unions  such  as  ASSET,  the  CAWU,  and  the  NACSS 
had  only  a small  proportion  of  their  membership  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  and  were  therefore  in  a position  to  follow  “militant”  and  “irre- 
sponsible” policies  in  this  industry  without  affecting  the  overall  progress  of 
their  organisation.  In  short,  the  employers  felt  that  over  the  years  BISAKTA 
had  been  “welded  and  educated  into  responsibility”,  and  it  was  thus  the  best 
union  to  recognise  for  staff  grades.  Consequently,  while  the  question  of  which 
union  had  the  right  to  recruit  staff  worWs  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
was  being  considered  by  the  TUC,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Employers’ 
Association  tried  to  bolster  BISAKTA’s  claim  by  granting  them  procedure 
agreements  to  cover  these  grades. 

116.  The  employers  granted  these  procedure  agreements  to  BISAKTA 
not  because  of  the  union’s  strength  among  staff  grades,  but  because  of  its 
lack  of  strength  in  this  area.  The  procedure  agreements  were  designed  to 
serve  a two-fold  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  they  provided  a shield  behind 
which  an  employer  could  take  refuge  if  approached  for  recognition  for  staff 
grades  by  an  “outside”  union.  Without  having  to  recognise  BISAKTA,  an 
employer  could  inform  such  a union  that  his  Association’s  policy  as  formalised 
in  the  national  procedure  agreements  only  allowed  him  to  recognise  BISAKTA 
or  other  “internal”  unions.  In  addition,  the  procedure  agreements  ensured 
that  if  a firm  decided  to  recognise  BISAKTA  for  staff  grades,  it  did  so  in 
a manner  consistent  with  all  the  other  firms  in  the  industry  who  had  also 
granted  such  recognition.  The  agreements  thus  prevented  the  union  from 
playing  off  one  employer  against  another. 

117.  Since  1964  the  nature  of  the  recognition  problem  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  has  been  changed  considerably  by  two  developments:  the 
termination  of  the  national  procedure  agreements  by  BISAKTA  and  the 
impending  nationalisation  of  the  industry.  Over  the  last  few  years.  BISAKTA 
has  become  increasingly  alarmed  at  the  degree  of  penetration  achieved  by 
other  unions  catering  for  staff  employees  in  both  federated  and  non-federated 
iron  and  steel  firms."  The  union  claims  that  its  progress  is  being  retarded 
by  Clauses  1 and  2 of  the  national  procedure  agreements.  Clause  1 states 
that  the  initiative  in  granting  recognition  must  be  taken  by  the  individual 
firm  and  not  by  the  employers’  association,  while  Clause  2 establishes  that 
neither  the  union  nor  the  employers  will  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  an  employee 
to  join  the  union.  BISAKTA  argues  that  both  these  clauses  should  be 
revoked  and  that  the  employers’  association  should  take  a more  positive 
role  in  encouraging  staff  employees  to  become  members  of  the  union. 


ns  In  1964,  for  example,  BISAKTA  and  the  CAWU  were  involved  in  a jurisdictional  dispute 
at  Stewarts  & Lloyd’s  Newport  tubeworks.  BISAKTA  had  a procedure  agreement  for  clerical 
workers  at  this  establishment  dating  from  1941,  but  the  CAWU  had  over  95  per  cent  of  the 
plant’s  clerical  workers  in  membership.  The  company  refused  to  recognise  the  CAWU  because 
BISAKTA  threatened  to  withdraw  the  firm’s  manual  workers  if  if  did  so.  The  CAWU  then 
called  a strike  and  eventually  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Disputes  Committee  of 
the  TUC  which  ruled  that  the  CAWU  had  not  contravened  the  Bridlington  A^eement. 
As  a result,  BISAKTA  agreed  not  to  oppose  the  CAWU’s  claim  for  reco^ition,  but  it  refused 
to  relinquish  its  own  claim  to  represent  these  workers,  or  to  participate  in  a joint  negotiating 
committee.  Thus  although  Stewarts  & Lloyds  have  recognised  the  CAWU  at  other  establish- 
ments, they  still  refuse  to  recognise  the  union  at  Newport  because  it  is  against  company 
policy  to  recognise  two  unions  for  the  same  grade  of  staff  in  any  one  plant.  (See  the  appendix 
to  the  CAWU’s  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission^ 
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118.  The  union  claims  it  is  not  asking  for  100  per  cent  membership,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  in  practice  the  revoking  of  Qatise  2 could  lead  to 
anything  but  demands  for  100  per  cent  membership.  At  least  this  was  the 
view  of  the  employers’  association,  who  were  unwilling  to  agree  to  100  per 
cent  membership  for  staff  employees  under  any  circumstances.  But  they 
were  willing  to  negotiate  over  Clause  1.  They  suggested  to  BISAKTA  that 
if  it  could  demonstrate  60  per  cent  membership  among  clerical  workers  or 
laboratory  staffs  (but  not  foremen)  in  any  member-firm,  the  Association 
would  “strongly  recommend”  the  firm  to  recognise  the  union  in  respect  of 
those  grades  for  which  it  had  such  membership.  The  union  was  not  willing  to 
accept  this  proposal  and  they  terminated  the  procedure  agreements  on 
19  September  1965.  Negotiations  to  re-establish  some  form  of  national  agree- 
ments are  now  under  way,  but  in  the  meantime,  other  staff  unions  will 
probably  be  able  to  make  a more  determined  and  successful  bid  for 
recognition  in  the  industry  than  they  previously  could  have  with  the 
existence  of  the  national  procedure  agreements. 

119.  Since  the  announcement  that  the  industry  would  be  nationalised  there 
has  been  a great  deal  of  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  both  employers  and 
unions  as  to  what  machinery  the  new  Public  Corporation  will  deem  appro- 
priate to  represent  the  interests  of  staff  workers  in  the  industry."  Will  only 
BISAKTA  and  DATA  be  recognised  for  staff  employees,  as  most  employers 
would  wish,  or  will  ASSET,  the  CAWU,  the  NACSS,  and  the  AScW,  all 
of  which  have  membership  in  the  industry,  also  be  recognised?  The  talk 
of  nationalisation  has  also  revitalised  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Management 
Association.  BISMA  is  a registered  trade  union  formed  among  lower  and 
middle  management  ranks  in  1950  at  the  time  of  the  last  nationalisation 
of  the  industry.  At  the  moment  BISMA  has  around  800  members  and  is 
recognised  by  only  three  companies.  But  it  has  asked  the  Minister  of  Power 
to  recognise  its  right  to  participate  in  any  negotiating  machinery  which  the 
new  Corporation  may  establish  for  staff  grades.  Thus  at  the  moment  a 
vacuum  exists  in  staff  recognition  in  the  iron  and  steel  industiy,  and  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  completely  filled  until  the  industry  is  nationalised. 

Recognition  of  the  NACSS,  ASSET,  and  the  AScW  by  the  Engineering 
Employers’  Federation 

120.  During  and  immediately  after  the  First  World  War,  when  the 
Engineering  Employers’  Federation  was  granting  recognition  to  the  CAWU 
and  DATA,”  several  more  staff  unions  were  being  formed.  The  Association 
of  Supervisory  Staffs,  Executives  and  Technicians  (then  the  National  Fore- 
men’s Association)  was  founded  in  1917  and  in  the  following  year  the 
Association  of  Scientific  Workers  (then  the  National  Union  of  Scientific 
Workers).  In  1922,  when  several  unions  amalgamated  to  form  the  Transport 
and  General  Workers’  Union,  a white-collar  section  was  also  established 
within  this  organisation.  In  the  depressed  years  of  the  twenties  and  early 
thirties,  the  white-collar  membership  of  these  unions  did  not  grow  appreciably, 
and  what  little  membership  they  had  was  concentrated  in  public  employ- 
ment. With  the  economic  recovery  in  the  later  thirties  and  the  outbreak  of 


77  Section  39  of  both,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Act  1949  and  the  Iron  and  Steel  Bill  1966  oblige 
the  Corporation  to  negotiate  with  any  workers’  organisation  appearing  to  them  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

78  Supra,  paras.  74-86. 
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war,  the  membership  of  these  unions  began  to  grow  both  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  the  economy,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  began 
to  demand  recognition  from  private  employers,  especially  those  in 
engineering. 

121.  Recognition  of  the  NACSS.  Of  the  fourteen  unions  which  amalga- 
mated to  form  the  TGWU  in  1922,  at  least  five  of  them  had  white-coHar 
workers  in  their  ranks.  The  structure  of  the  new  union  thus  allowed  for  an 
administrative,  clerical,  and  supervisory  trade  group  to  service  and  recruit 
this  type  of  worker.  At  the  time  of  the  amalgamation,  almost  all  of  the 
union’s  six  thousand  white-collar  members  were  concentrated  in  the  Port 
of  London  Authority  and  in  London  Transport.  This  situation  remained 
unchanged  until  1935  when  the  union’s  white-collar  membership  began  to 
grow,  especially  amongst  the  clerks  of  a few  of  the  larger  engineering  firms. 
At  the  beginning  of  1938  the  TGWU  approached  the  Engineering  Employers’ 
Federation  for  a procedure  agreement  similar  to  the  one  signed  with  the 
CAWU,  but  the  Federation  refused.  The  employers  argued  that  a manual 
union  “ was  not  an  appropriate  union  for  organising  clerical  and  supervisory 
staffs  ”,  and,  in  any  case,  if  they  recognised  the  TGWU  for  white-collar 
workers,  they  would  soon  be  forced  to  recognise  aU  the  other  manual 
unions  for  these  grades  as  well.™ 

122.  The  TGWU  then  decided  to  reorganise  the  structure  of  the  union 
in  such  a way  that  the  Federation  would  not  be  involved  in  recognising 
the  right  of  a manual  union  to  represent  staff  workers.  In  early  1939  the 
administrative,  clerical,  and  supervisory  group  of  the  union  was  discon- 
tinued and  a new  organisation,  the  National  Association  of  Clerical  and 
Supervisory  Staffs,  was  created  with  its  own  constitution  and  executive.  It  was 
admitted  tliat  the  NACSS  was  still  a part  of  the  TGWU,  but  it  was  claimed 
that  the  relationship  was  similar  to  that  between  an  individual  union  and 
the  TUC  or  to  that  between  a subsidiary  company  and  a holding  company. 
The  new  structure  was  devised  not  only  because  the  union  felt  there  was 
some  substance  to  the  employers’  claim  that  manual  and  staff  affairs  should 
be  kept  separate,  but  also  because  they  felt  that  the  new  structure  “ would 
overcome  the  difficulties  that  appear  to  prevent  certain  classes  of  non-manual 
workers  from  joining  our  ranks 

123.  In  May  1939  the  NACSS  entered  into  discussions  with  the  Federation 
over  recognition.  The  union  argued  that  the  new  structure  met  the  employers’ 
demands  regarding  the  separation  of  staff  and  manual  matters,  and  that  by 
recognising  the  NACSS  they  would  not  be  recognising  a manual  union  for 
staff  grades  and  thereby  setting  a precedent  for  manual  unions  to  foUow. 
The  NACSS  gave  an  undertaking  not  to  be  associated  with  the  manual  side 
of  the  TGWU  and  not  to  be  a party  to  any  dispute  in  which  manual  workers 
were  engaged.  They  also  assured  the  employers  that  the  word  “ supervisory  ” 
in  their  title  referred  to  inspectors  in  passenger  transport  firms  and  not  to 
engineering.”  As  a result  of  these  discussions,  the  Federation  decided  they 
would  enter  into  a procedure  agreement  with  the  NACSS  similar  to  the 
one  negotiated  with  the  CAWU  in  1920,  subject  to  two  conditions:  the 


'^^Proceedings  of  a Conference  Between  the  EEF  and  the  NACSS,  London,  28  September 
1939,  p.  2. 

80  Secretary  of  the  NACSS  in  the  TGWU  Record  (May  1939),  p.  299. 

81  Proceedings,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 
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union  would  act  completely  independently  of  the  TGWU,  and  supervisors 
would  be  specifically  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  agreement.  An  agree- 
ment along  these  lines  was  signed  on  23  April  1940.'^ 

124.  In  granting  recogmtion  to  the  NACSS,  the  Federation  was  aware 
that  the  union’s  membership  in  engineering  was  very  small  and  confined 
to  a few  large  firms.  They  were  also  not  altogether  convinced  that  the 
NACSS  was  in  practice  a separate  and  distinct  entity  from  the  TGWU 
since  it  shared  the  same  offices  and  had  a representative  on  the  latter’s 
executive.  Yet  they  nevertheless  recognised  the  NACSS  for  clerical  workers. 

125.  Their  reasons  for  doing  so  were  twofold.  The  Federation  still 
though!  if  was  wise  to  continue  their  policy  of  union  containment  by  granting 
recognition  to  a union  in  return  for  its  agreement  to  submit  all  disputes  to 
a system  of  employer  conciliation.®  If  a procedure  agreement  was  not  granted, 
the  Federation  argued  to  its  local  associations,  firms  would  be  “ in  a some- 
what vulnerable  position  should  they  become  involved  in  a dispute  with  their 
clerical  workers  because  there  will  be  no  official  point  of  contact  between 
the  Association  and  the  Union  or  between  the  Federation  and  the  Union, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  agreed  procedure  the  clerical  workers  may  look 
for  support  to  the  industrial  side  of  their  Organisation  More  important, 
the  Federation  felt  that 

“to  recognise  one  staff  union  as  entitled  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  clerical 
staff  workers,  and  to  refuse  such  recognition  to  other  staff  unions,  is 
to  place  the  employers  in  a position  of  appearing  to  dictate  to  their 
staff  clerks  as  to  which  trade  union  they  must  belong  if  they  desire 
to  raise  a question  through  a union.  It  would  also  have  the  effect  of 
creating  a monopoly  for  the  National  Union  of  Clerks,  thus  leaving 
the  Federation  open  to  a charge  of  discriminating  in  favour  of  that 
particular  union.”® 

Thus  the  NACSS’  battle  for  recognition  was  actually  won  in  1920  when  the 
Federation  recognised  the  CAWU.  For  as  soon  as  the  NACSS  could  demon- 
strate that  it  had  some  membership  in  the  engineering  industry,  and  that 
at  least  in  a formal  sense  they  were  a separate  organisation  from  the 
TGWU,  the  precedent  of  1920  forced  the  Federation  to  recognise  the 
NACSS  as  well. 

126.  Recognition  of  ASSET.^  While  the  recognition  of  the  NACSS  did 
not  establish  any  major  new  principles  and  was  therefore  readily  con- 
ceded by  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation,  the  same  was  not  true 
of  the  recognition  of  ASSET.  The  union  was  formed  among  engineering 
foremen  in  1917  and  had  a membership  which,  for  the  next  twenty-two 
years,  fluctuated  between  one  thousand  and  three  thousand.  With  the  out- 
break of  the  Second  World  War,  the  union’s  membership  began  to  grow, 
especially  in  engineering,  and  in  May  1940  the  General  Secretary  of  ASSET 
wrote  to  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  “ to  offer  the  loyal  co-opera- 


82  This  agreement  was  amended  on  14  May  1947  to’’make  it  mandatory  for  employers  to 
exhaust  the  procedure  before  introducing  any  downward  alteration  in  wages  or  w'orking 
conditions.  See  nn.  23,  24,  93, 100,  and  118. 

83  Supra,  paras.  84-5. 

84  Circular  Letter  No.  64  from  EEF  to  Local  Associations,  28  March  1940. 

85  Ibid. 

85  Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  material  for  this  section  was  drawn  from  EEF  sources. 
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tion  of  our  entire  membership  ” and  to  request  recognition  for  foremen  Th 
offer  of  loyalty  was  no  doubt  appreciated,  but  the  Federation  was  not  so 
overwhelmed  that  it  responded  by  panting  the  union’s  request.  In  fact  it 
even  sent  a circular  to  member-firms  instructing  them  to  withhold  recognition 
of  this  union. 

127.  ASSET’S  first  major  breakthrough  in  the  engineering  industry  came 
in  1941.  By  the  beginning  of  that  year,  it  had  recruited  a large  majority 
of  the  foremen  at  the  two  member-firms — ^Harland  and  Wolff  Limited  and 
Short  and  Harland  Limited — of  the  Belfast  Marine  Engineering  Employers’ 
Association,  and  it  approached  the  Association  for  recognition  and  the 
right  to  negotiate  over  wages.  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  issued 
by  the  national  Federation,  the  Belfast  Association  refused  to  recognise  or 
negotiate  with  the  union.  ASSET,  with  the  support  of  the  manual  unions 
then  threatened  a stoppage  of  work,  got  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  the' 
Admiralty  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  employers,  and  requested 
the  Government  of  Northern  Ireland  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration."* 
As  a result  of  these  developments,  the  Belfast  Association  turned  the  whole 
matter  over  to  the  national  Federation.  In  view  of  the  situation  facing  the 
Association,  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  decided  in  August 

1941,  that  the  Association  should  maintain  its  refusal  to  recognise  ASSET 
but  the  two  member-firms  should  be  allowed  to  recognise  this  union  if 
they  so  desired.  The  firms  then  conducted  a referendum  among  their  fore- 
men and  since  this  resulted  in  a vote  in  both  firms  of  about  70  per  cent 
in  favour  of  recognition,  recognition  was  granted. 

128.  Following  this  victory,  the  union  once  again  approached  the  Federa- 
tion for  recognition  on  behalf  of  foremen  and  technical  staffs,®  and  during 
the  spring  of  1942  informal  discussions  were  held  between  the  two  organisa- 
tions. But  the  Federation  argued  “ that  as  foremen  are  fundamentally  part  of 
the  management,  their  conditions  of  employment  cannot  properly  be  the 
subject  of  negotiations  by  a trade  union  organisation  ”,  and  they  therefore 
stiff  refused  to  recognise  ASSET.” 

129.  Not  having  sufficient  strength  to  obtain  recognition  by  means  of 
industrial  activity,  ASSET  transferred  the  struggle  for  recognition  to  the 
social  and  political  areas.  It  requested  the  help  of  the  TUC,  and  in  October 

1942,  its  General  Secretary,  Sir  Walter  Citrine,  informed  the  Federation 
that  the  union  had  the  “ fullest  support  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  ” 
in  its  fight  for  recognition  and  hinted  that  the  TUC  was  prepared  to  make 
this  matter  a major  political  issue.*^  Meanwhile  ASSET  submitted  a claim 
for  salary  increases  for  foremen  to  the  Witton,  Birmingham  plant  of  the 
General  Electric  Company.  Since  the  firm  would  not  agree  to  negotiate  a 
general  claim  for  foremen,  the  union  submitted  a separate  claim  for  each 
of  its  280  members  in  the  firm  to  the  National  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  the 
beginning  of  December.  This  number  of  cases  was  sufficient  to  keep  the 


87  Letter  from  ASSET  to  EEF,  27  May  1940. 

88  Report  of  an  informal  meeting  between  ASSET  and  the  EEF,  15  August  1941.  _ 

89  During  1942,  the  union  changed  its  name  from  the  National  Foremen’s  Association  to 
the  Association  of  Supervisory  Staffs  and  Engineering  Technicians  and  began  to  recruit  both 
foremen  and  technicians.  In  1946  the  union  changed  its  name  to  the  Association  of  Supervisory 
Staffs,  Executives  and  Technicians. 

90  Letter  from  EEF  to  ASSET,  29  May  1942, 

91  Letter  from  Sir  Walter  Citrine  to  EEF,  7 October  1942. 
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Tribunal  busy  for  well  over  a year,  and  by  completely  clogging  the  arbitra- 
tion machinery  would  endanger  production.  It  was  rumoured  in  the  press 
that  arms  output  was  threatened  and  that  Bevin  might  intervene,  and  on 
17  December  the  Federation  discussed  the  possibility  of  it  being  adversely 
criticised  in  the  press  because  of  its  attitude  towards  the  recognition  of 
ASSET."“ 

130.  On  28  December,  Citrine  again  wrote  to  the  Federation,  this  time 
suggesting  that  they  should  recognise  ASSET  in  those  firms  where  the 
union  had  majority  membership  among  the  grades  for  which  it  catered. 
On  23  January  1943,  ASSET  held  a mass  meeting  in  London  at  which 
the  main  speaker  was  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  a socialist  and  the  Minister  of 
Aircraft  Production.  During  the  meeting,  it  was  announced  that  Cripps 
had  invited  ASSET  to  set  up  a committee  to  advise  the  Ministry  of  Air- 
craft Production  on  technical  production  matters.  The  Engineering  Em- 
ployers’ Federation  had  an  observer  at  this  meeting  who  reported  to  them 
that  the  General  Secretary  of  ASSET  “pointed  out  that  this  was  tanta- 
mount to  ‘recognition’  and  now  they  had  this  much  from  so  important 
a Ministty  they  need  not  worry  unduly  about  other  quarters”.  Five  days 
later,  on  28  January,  the  Federation  decided  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  recognising  ASSET  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Citrine  in  his  letter 
of  28  December. 

131.  ASSET  then  withdrew  the  280  cases  from  the  National  Arbitration 
Tribunal,  and  negotiations  to  draft  a procedure  agreement  began.  There 
were  numerous  differences  of  opinion  between  the  employers  and  the  union 
over  the  details  of  the  agreement,  but  it  was  finally  signed  on  1 January 
1944.  It  was  unlike  any  other  procedure  agreement  in  the  engineering 
indust^.  It  applied  only  where  the  union  had  a majority  membership  in 
a particular  grade  in  a particular  establishment  operated  by  a member-firm 
of  the  Federation.  It  was  agreed  that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  settle 
disputes  without  reference  to  ASSET.  To  ensure  that  no  officials  of  the 
union  would  interfere  with  the  employer-foremen  relationship  within  an 
individual  establishment,  no  provision  was  made  for  a works  conference.® 

132.  During  this  period,  ASSET’S  membership,  although  increasing,  was 
not  impressive.  At  the  beginning  of  1942,  the  union  had  2,500  members  and 
by  the  end  of  1943,  it  had  almost  10,000,  but  only  about  4,000  were  in 
engineering  and  most  of  these  were  in  aircraft  production.**  The  union 
could  hardly  claim  to  be  representative,  yet  the  Federation  recognised  it 
The  reasons  for  doing  so  were  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  Director  of  the 
Federation  in  a speech  to  his  General  Council  on  28  January  1943  : 

“On  the  approach  to  the  ASSET  question  the  inclination  of  every  man 
in  this  room  is  to  say  that  no  foremen  ought  to  be  made  a member 
of  a trades  union  and  that  no  trades  union  should  be  recognised  as 
having  the  right  to  speak  for  them.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  to 
recognise  that  the  war  has  brought  in  to  management  circles  a whole 


92  SeeiVejvr  Chronicle,  1 December  1942;  Daily  Telegraph,  30  November  1942;  and  Minutes 
of  the  EEF  Management  Board,  17  December  1942. 

93  On  1 February  1966,  the  1944  agreement  was  amended  to  provide  for  a works  conference 
stage  in  the  procedure.  ASSET’S  procedure  agreement  still  does  not  contain  the  general 
alterations  clause  which  is  contained  in  the  procedure  agreements  of  all  the  other  staff  unions 
in  engineering.  See  nn.  23,  24,  82,  100,  and  118. 

94  Reports  of  National  Executive  Committee  of  ASSET,  1942-3,  1945-6. 
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host  of  people  who  are  never  likely  to  find  a permanent  home  there. 
They  will  go  back  to  the  tools,  and  in  the  circumstances  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  during  this  interim  period  they  should  forgo 
all  their  trades  union  inclinations. 

Again  there  is  the  question  of  public  policy.  There  is  very  little  doubt 
with  the  Trades  Union  Congress  in  the  field.  Government  sentiment 
against  us,  the  Minister  of  Aircraft  Production  in  principle  openly 
espousing  the  cause  of  ASSET  [that]  it  only  remains  for  ASSET  to 
present  one  case  where  public  opinion  can  be  effectively  challenged, 
and  the  verdict  will  be  against  the  Federation.  Public  policy  in  wartime 
has  a much  stronger  appeal  to  the  popular  mind  than  industrial 
reservations.” 

Given  ASSET’S  lack  of  membership  in  the  engineering  industry,  and  the 
intense  feeling  of  management  on  the  question  of  the  unionisation  of 
foremen,  ASSET  might  not  yet  be  recognised  by  the  Engineering  Employers’ 
Federation  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  leverage  the  union  was  able  to  exercise 
because  of  the  wartime  situation.^ 

133.  Recognition  of  the  AScW.  The  AScW  was  founded  in  1918  and  for 
the  next  two  decades  it  restricted  its  membership  to  qualified  scientists 
in  universities  and  research  establislrments  and  acted  in  most  respects  simply 
as  a professional  association.  Beginning  in  1938,  several  industrial  branches 
were  formed  and  an  increasing  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  trade  union 
side  of  the  Association’s  work.  In  1940  the  Association  re-registered  itself 
as  a trade  union®'  and  amended  its  rules  to  enable  unqualified  assistants 
working  in  scientific  and  research  departments  to  join  the  Association.  The 
war  resulted  in  a vast  increase  in  the  number  of  scientists  and  ancillary 
grades  employed  by  industry  and  government,  and  the  AScW’s  membership 
began  to  grow  at  a phenomenal  rate.  In  1939,  there  were  fewer  than  1,500 
members  in  the  Association ; by  1946,  there  were  over  17,000. 

134.  During  1941  the  AScW  submitted  a claim  for  a salary  increase 
to  Napier  Motors  Limited  and  the  resulting  negotiations  led  to  an  informal 
conference  being  held  between  the  union  and  the  London  Association  of 
the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation.  At  this  conference  the  London 
Association  suggested  to  the  AScW  that  they  should  approach  the  national 
Federation  with  a view  to  obtaining  a procedure  agreement  to  cover  their 
engineering  membership.  The  union  was  active  in  several  of  the  larger 


95  It  became  increasingly  difficult  after  the  war  for  unions  to  use  statutory  institutions  to 
exert  pressure  upon  employers  for  wage  increases  or  recognition  [infra,  paras.  138-40).  For 
example,  in  July  1952,  ASSET  submitted  a claim  to  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation 
for  a substantial  increase  in  its  members’  salaries.  The  Federation  refused  to  grant  the  claim 
because  ASSET’S  procedure  agreement  did  not  provide  for  national  negotiations  on  wages, 
but  was  operative  only  where  the  union  had  majority  membership  in  an  individual  grade  in 
an  individual  establishment.  In  January  1953,  ASSET  requested  the  Minister  of  Labour  to 
refer  the  dispute  to  the  Industrial  Disputes  Tribunal  for  a binding  award.  Since  there  was 
no  national  joint  negotiating  machinery  in  the  engineering  industry  for  settling  the  wages 
of  the  workers  covered  by  the  claim,  it  was  necessary,  under  Order  1376,  for  ASSET  to 
demonstrate  tliat  it  represented  a “ substantial  proportion  ” of  these  workers  before  the 
Minister  could  refer  the  dispute  to  the  Tribunal.  ASSET  could  not  do  this,  and  the  Minister 
was  unable  to  refer  the  dispute  to  compulsory  arbitration. 

96  The  AScW  first  registered  as  a trade  union  in  1918,  but  in  1926  it  deregistered  “on  the 
grounds  of  decreasing  membership  and  the  difficulties  of  recruiting”.  See  Reinet  Fremlin, 
“Scientists  and  the  T.U.  Movement”,  AScW  Journal,  May  1952,  pp.  15-18;  October  1952, 
pp.  15-17. 
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London  electrical  firms  and  the  London  Association  was  anxious  that  a 
procedure  agreement  he  established  to  contain  the  AScW’s  demands.” 
Following  the  London  Association’s  suggestion,  the  AScW  wrote  to  the 
Engineering  Employers’  Federation  in  December  requesting  a procedure 
agreement.  In  February  1942,  the  Federation  refused  the  union’s  request  on 
the  grounds  that  “a  close  personal  relationship  exists  between  managements 
and  their  technical  staffs  and  conditions  of  employment  could  be  determined 
only  through  this  personal  relationslup”.’® 

135.  During  the  next  few  months  several  disputes  arose  between  the 
AScW  and  individual  engineering  firms,  and  in  September  the  union  reported 
these  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour.  The  Ministry  suggested  that  voluntary 
negotiating  machinery  should  be  established  and  they  promoted  a meeting 
between  the  union  and  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  to  discuss 
this  matter.  At  this  meeting,  the  Federation  made  it  clear  that  its  major 
objection  to  recognising  the  AScW  was  that  many  of  the  union’s  members 
occupied  executive  or  managerial  posts  in  industry  and  the  employers  could 
not  consent  to  such  employees’  salaries  and  working  conditions  being 
determined  by  negotiations  with  a trade  union.  The  AScW  pointed  out  that 
they  were  only  interested  in  negotiating  on  behalf  of  the  “ ordinary  non- 
executive grade  of  technical  or  scientific  worker  ”.  They  assured  the  Federa- 
tion that  they  were  prepared  to  exclude  managerial  and  supervisory  grades 
from  the  scope  of  any  procedure  agreement  which  mi^t  be  signed  in  the 
same  way  that  such  grades  had  been  excluded  from  the  DATA  procedure 
agreement  of  1924.”  In  view  of  this,  the  Federation  decided  on  29  October 
that  they  were  prepared  to  meet  the  AScW  to  negotiate  an  agreement. 

136.  The  negotiations  began  in  February  1943,  and  lasted  on  and  off 
for  the  next  fifteen  months.  The  main  points  of  difference  centred  around 
two  issues:  the  specific  grades  to  be  excluded  from  the  agreement,  and 
whether  a “general  alterations”  clause  similar  to  the  one  in  the  DATA 
agreement  of  1924,  preventing  employers  from  altering  salaries  and  working 
conditions  before  they  had  exhausted  the  procedure  would  be  included  in 
the  agreement.™  Negotiations  temporarily  broke  down  in  December,  but  in 
March  1944,  the  AScW  requested  that  negotiations  be  resumed.  Finally  on 
11  May  1944,  a procedure  agreement  was  signed  by  the  two  organisations. 

137.  The  Federation  recognised  the  AScW  not  as  a result  of  any  grea 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Association,  but  largely  as  a by-product  ol 
recognising  DATA  and  ASSET.  By  the  end  of  1942,  the  AScW  had  onlj 
3,400  members  in  the  engineering  industry,  had  never  called  a strike,  and 
had  yet  to  refer  a case  to  the  National  Arbitration  Tribunal.  In  fact,  the 
union  possessed  so  little  strength  that  during  the  lengthy  negotiations  of 
1943-44,  it  was  forced  to  accept  every  major  amendment  to  the  draft 


97  Letter  from  London  Association  to  EEF,  18  July  1942. 

98  Cited  in  Negotiations  with  the  Engineering  and  Allied  Employers’  National  Federation 
for  a Procedure  Agreement  and  Recognition  Agreement^  an  AScW  pamphlet,  1943. 

99  Supra,  n.  24. 

I®  The  AScW  was  forced  to  accept  the  procedure  agreement  in  1944  without  the  inclusion 
of  the  general  alterations  clause  but  in  March  1947,  the  clause  was  added  to  the  agreement. 
Moreover,  the  1944  agreement  did  not  provide  for  a works  conference  stage  in  the  pro- 
cedure. The  agreement  was  amended,  to  provide  for  such  a stage  onT7  December  1964.  See 
nn.  23.  24,  82,  93,  and  118. 
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procedure  agreement  which  the  Federation  put  forward.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  NACSS,™  the  AScW  obtained  recognition  largely  as  a result  of  precedents 
which  had  been  set  or  were  about  to  be  set  by  other  unions.  As  soon  as 
the  AScW  made  it  clear  that  they  were  not  interested  in  negotiating  for 
managerial  grades  and  were  prepared  to  accept  recognition  on  the  same 
qualified  basis  as  DATA,  it  became  most  difficult  for  the  Federation  to 
refuse  the  AScW  recognition.  As  one  local  association  pointed  out  to  the 
Federation,  the  AScW  “represents  a fairly  compact  and  homogeneous 
body  of  employees  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Draughtsmen  do,  and 
therefore  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  grounds  they  are  excluded  from  a 
form  of  recognition  which  is  granted  to  the  Draughtsmen’s  Union”.™ 
Even  more  important,  at  the  same  time  as  the  AScW  was  trying  to  obtain 
a procedure  agreement,  ASSET  was  mounting  its  intensive  public  campaign 
for  recognition.  By  the  end  of  1942,  the  Federation  was  on  the  brink  of 
granting  recognition  to  ASSET  not  only  for  technical  grades  but  also  for 
supervisory  workers.  Not  to  have  granted  recogmtion  to  the  AScW  as  well 
would  have  been  curiously  illogical  and  would  not  have  withstood  public 
scrutiny. 


III.  THE  PERIOD  1946  TO  THE  PRESENT 
The  Climate  of  the  Period 

138.  The  government  replaced  Order  1305  by  Order  1376  in  1951  and 
Order  1376  by  the  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Employment  Act  in  1959.  Each 
successive  measure  made  it  more  difficult  for  unions  to  use  statutory  provisions 
to  exert  pressure  upon  employers  for  recognition.  Under  Order  1305  a union 
only  had  to  be  a party  to  a dispute  over  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment which  should  exist  in  a firm  or  industry  for  the  dispute  to  be  referr^ 
to  compulsory  arbitration.™  But  under  Order  1376,“*  a union  also  had  to  be 
a recognised  party  to  the  joint  voluntary  negotiating  machinery  existing  in' 
the  firm  or  industry  concerned,  or,  m firms  and  industries  where  such 
machinery  and  recognition  did  not  exist,  the  union  had  to  represent  a “sub- 
stantial proportion”  of  the  employees  concerned.  Finally,  under  the  Terms 
and  Conditions  of  Employment  Act™  a union  cannot  refer  a dispute  to 
compulsory  arbitration.  It  can  only  request  that  the  Industrial  Court  order 
an  employer  to  observe  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  not  less  favour- 
able than  those  contained  in  an  agreement  negotiated  by  organisations  repre- 
senting a substantial  proportion  of  the  workers  and  employers  in  the  industry 
concerned.  Even  to  do  this,  a union  must  be  a party  to  the  agreement ; 
that  is,  the  union  must  be  generally  recognised  throughout  the  industry. 

139.  It  is  true  that  the  government  has  taken  some  steps  over  the  post- 
war period  to  encourage  trade  union  recognition  and  collective  bargaining, 
but  none  of  them  gives  more  than  moral  support  to  the  principle  of  trade 
union  recognition.  In  1946  it  strengthened  the  House  of  Commons  Fair 
Wages  Resolution  by  inserting  a clause  requiring  all  government  contractors 


Supra,  paras.  121-5. 

102  Letter  from  Loudon  Association  to  EEF,  18  July  1942. 
102  Supra,  para.  92,  for  a more  complete  discussion. 

104  Infra,  paras.  259-63,  for  a more  complete  discussion. 
101  Infra,  paras.  250-52,  for  a more  complete  discussion. 
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to  ^ recognise  the  freedom  of  their  workpeople  “to  be  members  of  trade 
muons  There  is  nothing  in  the  Fair  Wages  Resolution,  however,  which 
forces  an  employer  to  recognise  and  bargain  with  a union.  In  1949  and  1950, 
the  government  ratified  ILO  Conventions  No.  87  and  98  which  state  that 
workers  shall  have  the  right  to  “join  organisations  of  their  own  choosing” 
and  enjoy  “adequate  protection  against  acts  of  anti-union  discrimination”.™ 
But  ratification  does  not  make  these  Conventions  the  law  of  the  land.  “An 
Act  would  be  required  for  that”,  as  Professor  Wedderburn  has  pointed  out, 
“and  none  has  been  passed”.™ 

140.  Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  a period  in  which  the  legislative 
framework  has  become  increasingly  unfavourable  to  union  recognition,  no 
significant  concessions  of  recognition  have  been  made  to  unions  catering  for 
white-collar  workers  in  private  industry.  While  some  individual  firms  have 
granted  recognition  to  such  unions  during  this  period,  only  two  employers’ 
associations  have  done  so:  the  British  Spinners’  and  Doublers’  Association 
to  the  Textile  Officials  Association  in  1950  and  the  Engineering  Employers’ 
Federation  to  the  NUGMW  for  clerical  workers  in  1953.  In  the  first  case,  the 
nature  of  the  recognition  was  so  restricted  as  to  make  it  unimportant ; in  the 
second,  the  outcome  was  determined  by  events  which  occurred  during  the 
Second  World  War. 

Recognition  of  the  Textile  Officials'  Association  by  the  British  Spinners'  & 
Doublers’  Association™ 

141.  During  the  Second  World  War,  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
textile  operatives  were  improved  on  several  occasions,  but  very  few  of  these 
improvements  were  passed  on  to  mill  officials  and  supervisors.  The  relative 
economic  position  of  textile  officials  therefore  seriously  deteriorated  and  they 
formed  local  associations  to  represent  their  views  to  the  employers.  These 
local  associations  began  to  band  together,  and  in  1947  they  merged  with 
ASSET.  Following  the  merger,  ASSET  established  a National  Sectional 
Council  for  the  Textile  Industry,  appointed  a fuU-time  official  to  administer 
this  Council,  and  provided  him  with  an  office  in  Manchester.”"  In  1948  the 
union  approached  the  British  Spinners’  and  Doublers’  Association  (then  the 
Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners’  Associations)  for  recognition. 

142.  But  since  the  employers  regarded  ASSET  as  a communist-dominated 
union,  they  not  only  refused  to  recognise  it  but  also  encouraged  their 
employees  to  resign  from  it  and  establish  a separate  organisation.  Many  of  the 
officials  responded  in  1949  by  forming  the  Textile  Officials’  Association,  a 
registered  trade  union  unaffiliated  to  the  TUC. 

143.  In  February  1950  the  British  Spinners’  and  Doublers’  Association 
recognised  the  Textile  Officials’  Association  as  “the  body  which  should  be 
entitled  to  represent  to  the  Federation  the  views  and  interests  of  its  members”. 


lofi  Infra,  paras.  247-9,  for  a more  complete  discussion. 

tor  See  C.  Wilfred  Jenks,  The  International  Protection  of  Trade  Union  Freedom  (London: 
Stevens,  1957).  , 

tosK.  W.  Wedderburn,  The  Worker  and  the  Law  (Harmondsworth,  Middlesex;  Penguin 
Books,  1965),  p.  16. 

u»The  information  for  this  section  has  been  obtained  mainly  by  correspondence  and 
interviews  with  the  parties  concerned. 
tiO/tSSBr  (September  1947),  p.  114. 
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but  stipulated  “that  such  recognition  shall  not  extend  to  the  entering  into  of 
formal  joint  agreements  between  the  two  bodies”  In  practice  this  has 
meant  that  the  employers’  association  listens  to  what  the  union  has  to 
say,  and  sometimes  responds  by  issuing  recommendations  to  its  member- 
firms  regarding  the  “appropriate”  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  for 
ofiScials.  But  the  British  Spinners’  and  Doublers’  Association  refuses  even  to 
make  recommendations  regarding  officials’  salaries.*'*  The  employers  argue 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  meaningfully  national  minimum  salary 
scales  because  of  the  wide  variations  in  the  responsibihties  and  qualifications 
of  officials  due  to  differences  in  the  size  and  organisational  structure  of  firms. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  more  true  of  textiles  than  other  industries,  and 
it  should  be  possible  to  devise  a salary  scale  which  takes  into  account  officials’ 
qualifications  and  responsibilities. 

144.  The  British  Spinners’  and  Doublers’  Association  granted  recognition 
to  the  Textile  Officials’  Association  to  encourage  its  growth  at  the  expense 
of  ASSET’S.  At  the  same  time,  the  form  of  recognition  was  designed  to  enable 
employers  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  views  of  their  officials  without 
actually  negotiating  with  them. 


Recognition  of  the  NVGMW  for  Clerical  Workers  by  the  Engineering 
Employer^  Federation 

145.  In  April  1940,  the , Engineering  Employers’  Federation  recognised 
the  NACSS  (Tgwu)."’  This  encouraged  the  NUGMW  to  approach  the 
Federation  for  recognition  on  behalf  of  staff  grades,  and  in  September  1941, 
the  two  organisations  met  to  discuss  the  matter. 

146.  The  NUGMW  argued  that  their  1922  Procedure  Agreement  with  the 
Federation"*  did  not  explicitly  state  that  its  scope  was  restricted  to  manual 
workers  and  that  therefore  the  union  was  entitled  under  this  agreement  to 
raise  questions  concerning  their  engineering  members  whether  they  were 
manual,  clerical,  or  supervisory  employees.  The  Federation  refused  to  accept 
this  argument,  but  agreed  to  recognise  the  NUGMW  for  clerical  workers 
if  it  would  establish  a separate  organisation  similar  to  the  NACSS.  It  was 
not  possible  to  recognise  the  NUGMW  itself  for  clerical  workers  for  “to  admit 
the  principle  of  recognition  to  one  industrial  union  to  negotiate  on  behalf 
of  clerical  staffs  would  at  once  open  the  door  to  similar  claims  by  other 
industrial  unions  and  this  would  create  a position  of  chaos  so  far  as 
negotiations  covering  clerical  staffs  were  concerned”.™  The  NUGMW  was 
not  prepared  to  establish  a separate  organisation,  however,  and  claimed 


ni  Cited  by  Flanders,  “Collective  Bargaining”,  op.  cit.,  p.  255,  n.  1. 

112  The  British  Spinners’  and  Doublers’  Association  has  been  willing  to  recommend  that 
“Assistant  Overlookers  who  are  engaged  on  the  supervision  of  operatives  as  well  as  on 
maintenance  and  setting  of  processing  machinery  . . . should  receive  a wage  not  less  than 
the  average  full  staff  wage  earned  by  the  highest  paid  grade  of  operative,  under  their  super- 
vision, on  the  standard  number  of  machines”,  but  it  has  not  been  willing  to  recommend 
specific  minimiun  salary  scales  for  the  various  staff  positions.  (See  Circular  Letter  from 
British  Spinners’  and  Doublers’  Association  to  Chairmen  of  Member-Firms,  12  March  1952.) 

113  Supra,  paras.  121-5. 

ii^  The  Managerial  Functions  Agreement  of  1922  which  applies  to  all  the  manual  workers’ 
unions  in  the  industry. 

115  Minutes  of  Meeting  of  the  Management  Board,  25  September  1941. 
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that  union  officials  dealing  with  manual  questions  were  also  quite  competent 
to  handle  staff  affairs.  Neither  side  would  change  its  position  and  the  meeting 
ended  in  a stalemate. 

147.  The  matter  lay  more  or  less  dormant  until  early  in  1943  when  the 
NUGMW  began  to  press  various  London  engineering  firms  for  white-collar 
negotiating  rights.  The  union  threatened  to  refer  certain  of  these  linns 
to  the  National  Arbitration  Tribunal,  and  this  resulted  in  an  informal  meeting 
between  the  union  and  the  Federation  and  eventually,  in  October,  to  a 
formal  conference  between  the  two  organisations.  The  NUGMW  was  now 
prepared  to  sign  a separate  agreement  for  clerical  workers,  establish  separate 
branches  for  staff  workers  which  would  comprise  a separate  department 
within  the  union,  appoint  a national  officer  to  administer  the  affairs  of  this 
department  who  would  not  participate  in  manual  negotiations  in  engineering, 
assure  the  employers  that  there  would  be  no  joint  action  between  the  clerical 
and  manual  sections  of  the  union,  and  even  design  distinctive  notepaper  for 
the  use  of  the  union’s  clerical  department.  In  short,  the  NUGMW  was 
prepared  to  conform  to  the  same  arrangements  that  had  been  made  with  the 
TGWU,  except  that  it  would  not  agree  to  establish  a completely  separate 
organisation  with  its  own  name,  constitution,  and  executive. 

148.  In  spite  of  the  unwtUingness  of  the  NUGMW  to  establish  a separate 
organisation,  the  Federation  decided  to  recognise  the  union’s  “clerical 
department”,  and  in  November  1945  the  Management  Board  approved  a 
draft  procedure  agreement  for  the  NUGMW  similar  to  the  one  signed  with 
the  NACSS.  The  draft  agreement  was  also  approved  by  the  NUGMW. 
Before  the  agreement  was  signed  by  either  organisation,  however,  the  National 
Engineering  Joint  Trades  Movement  (which  was  composed  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Unions,  the  AEU,  and  a few  other 
unions)  requested  the  Federation  to  recognise  the  right  of  either  itself  or  its 
individual  member-unions  to  negotiate  with  federated  firms,  local  associa- 
tions, or  the  Federation  itself  on  behalf  of  all  foremen  and  staff  grades. 
The  NEJTM’s  claim  was  prompted  by  the  increased  encouragement  which 
the  Federation  and  its  member-firms  were  giving  at  this  time  to  staff  grades 
to  join  the  Foremen  and  Staff  Mutual  Benefit  Society,™  the  rules  of  which 
made  union  membership  incompatible  with  membership  of  the  Society.  The 
Federation  considered  that  since  the  NUGMW  was  a member  of  the  CSEU, 
its  claim  was  covered  by  that  of  the  NEJTM.  The  Federation  therefore 
postponed  the  ratification  of  the  NUGMW’s  draft  agreement  pending  con- 
sideration of  the  “wider”  claim.  Negotiations  on  the  wider  claim  took  place 
with  the  NEJTM  during  1946,  but  no  agreement  was  reached  and  the  unions 
let  the  matter  drop. 

149.  After  these  negotiations  ended,  the  NUGMW  did  not  press  the 
Federation  to  ratify  the  draft  agreement,  for  the  union  was  no  longer  witling 
to  accept  the  “restrictive”  clause  in  the  agreement  prohibiting  joint  action  by 
manual  and  staff  workers.™  Questions  raised  locally  by  the  NUGMW  in 
respect  of  clerical  workers  therefore  continued  to  be  dealt  with  on  an  informal 
basis  until  October  1952,  when  the  NUGMW  wrote  to  the  Federation 
requesting  that  the  1945  draft  agreement  be  made  operative.  After  once 


Infra,  paras.  230-33. 

117  eEF  documentary  sources. 
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again  receiving  assurances  that  clerical  members  would  not  be  represented 
by  an  officer  negotiating  for  engineering  manual  workers  and  that  distinctive 
notepaper  would  be  used  by  the  clerical  section,  the  Federation  signed  the 
procedure  agreement  on  17  June  1953.““ 

150.  At  the  time  of  obtaining  recognition  the  NUGMW  had  less  than 
1,000  white-collar  members  in  the  engineering  industry.  In  fact,  the  small 
number  of  white-collar  workers  in  the  union — less  than  5,000  out  of  a total 
membership  of  almost  800,000 — at  least  partly  explains  why  it  was  so  reluc- 
tant to  establish  a separate  organisation  for  them.™  In  spite  of  the  union’s 
small  white-collar  membership,  the  Federation  felt  “it  would  be  illogical 

to  refuse  to  extend  to  the  National  Union  of  General  and  Municipal  Workers 
the  same  facilities  as  had  been  extended  to  the  Transport  and  General 
Workers’  Union’’.””  However,  the  two  cases  were  not  strictly  comparable. 
In  1940  the  Federation  recognised  an  organisation  for  clerical  workers 
which,  at  least  in  a formal  sense,  was  separate  from  any  manual  union  while 
in  1953  it  recognised  a department  within  a manual  union  for  these  grades. 
The  Federation  may  well  argue  that  in  practice  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  the  respective  white-collar  structures  of  the  TGWU  and  the  NUGMW. 
Nevertheless,  the  TGWU’s  structure  formally  respects  the  Federation’s  prin- 
ciple that  manual  unions  should  not  represent  staff  workers,  while  the 
NUGMW’s  does  not.  The  recognition  of  the  NUGMW  for  clerical  workers 
did  more  than  just  duplicate  an  existing  precedent.  It  also  created  a precedent 
— one  which  in  principle  weakens  the  Federation’s  case  against  recognising 
other  manual  unions  for  staff  grades. 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

151.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  industrial  strength  of  trade  unions,  as 
determined  by  the  size  of  their  membership  and  their  wiUmgness  and  abUity 
to  engage  in  industrial  warfare,  has  been  the  major,  if  not  the  only,  factor 
encouraging  employers  to  recognise  these  organisations.  One  student  of 
trade  union  growth  claims  that 

“It  is  an  axiom  of  trade  unionism  that  ‘employers  recognise  strength’. 
Non-manual  unions  have  always  found  it  difficult  to  demonstrate  then- 
strength  by  conducting  a strike,  yet  in  the  face  of  a determined  employer 
few  other  tactics  are  effective.””” 

The  Labour  Correspondent  of  The  Times  claims  “the  history  of  trade 
unionism  has  sho-wn  that  the  only  way  to  secure  recognition  from  a reluctant 
employer  is  to  strike  for  it”.””  Similarly,  the  TUC  maintains  that  unions 
have  generally  obtained  recognition  by  overtly  exercising  their  strength  in 
the  form  of  strike  action  and  that  this  strength  “has  been  developed  without 
the  help  of  any  external  agency”.””” 


08  The  agreement  was  amended  on  6 December  1962,  to  include  the  general  alterations 
clause.  See  nn.  23,  24,  82,  93,  and  100. 

From  NUGMW  documentary  sources. 

120  Circular  Letter  No.  130  from  EEF  to  Local  Associations,  8 July  1953. 

121  Keith  Hindell,  Trade  Union  Membership  (London:  PEP,  1962),  p.  170. 

122  “Recognition  the  Real  Aim  Behind  Bank  Unions  Dispute  With  Employers”,  The  Times, 
2 December  1963,  p.  5. 

123  TUC,  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  pp.  112-3  (published  by  the  TUC 
in  1966). 
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152.  The  development  of  white-collar  union  recognition  outlined  in  this 
chapter  suggests  that  this  interpretation  of  labour  history,  if  not  incorrect,  is 
at  least  overstated.  While  the  industrial  strength  of  these  unions  was  generally 
a factor  in  getting  employers’  associations  to  concede  recognition,  it  was 
rarely  the  most  important  factor.  In  fact,  in  only  one  instance — the  News- 
paper Society’s  recognition  of  NATSOPA  for  clerical  workers  in  1938 — 
was  the  industrial  strength  of  a union  the  major  reason  for  its  obtaining 
recognition,  and  even  in  this  instance  it  was  the  strength  of  the  manual 
membership  rather  than  the  white-collar  membership  which  was  crucial. 
In  aU  other  instances,  employers’  associations  granted  recognition  to  these 
unions  long  before  they  had  sufficient  strength  to  force  the  employers  to 
do  so,  and  generally  even  before  the  unions  represented  a substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  employees  concerned. 

153.  The  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Employers’  Association  recognised 
BISAKTA  for  staff  grades  and  the  British  Spinners’  and  Doublers’  Associa- 
tion recognised  the  Textile  Officials’  Association  largely  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  these  unions  at  the  expense  of  others  which  the  employers  con- 
sidered to  be  less  desirable.  The  NUJ  and  SOGAT  obtained  recognition 
from  the  newspaper  proprietors  as  did  DATA  from  the  Sliipbuilding  Em- 
ployers’ Federation  and  the  CAWU,  DATA,  and  ASSET  from  the  Engineer- 
ing Employers’  Federation  largely  as  a result  of  government  policies  necessi- 
tated by  war.  Both  world  wars  resulted  in  government  policies  which  made  it 
easier  for  unions  to  exert  pressure  for  recognition  and  harder  for  employers  to 
resist  it.  Finally,  the  NACSS,  the  AScW,  and  the  NUGMW  were  recognised 
by  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  almost  solely  because  of  the 
precedents  it  had  established  by  recognising  the  CAWU,  DATA,  and  ASSET. 
In  short,  most  white-collar  union  recognition  in  private  industry  has  come 
about,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a result  of  government  policies. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  RECOGNITION  PROBLEM 
I.  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  RECOGNITION  PROBLEM 

154.  The  history  of  the  development  of  white-collar  union  recognition 
outlined  in  the  previous  chapter  indicates  that  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  some  form  of  recognition  has  been  granted  to  unions  catering 
for  white-collar  workers  in  the  shipbuilding,  cotton  spinning,  iron  and  steel, 
engineering,  and  newspaper  industries.  But  even  this  limited  list  of  indus- 
tries exaggerates  the  amount  of  white-collar  union  recognition  which  actually 
exists.  In  shipbuilding  such  recognition  has  been  confined  to  draughtsmen 
and  in  cotton  spinning  to  textile  officials.  In  iron  and  steel  the  employers’ 
association  has  recognised  a union  for  staff  workers,  but  it  has  not  com- 
pelled member-firms  to  do  likewise.  Moreover,  in  both  cotton  spinning  and 
iron  and  steel,  the  employers  have  confined  recognition  to  the  union  which 
they  consider  “appropriate”  for  staff  grades. 

155.  Engineering  and  newspaper  publishing  are  the  only  private  industries 
in  which  white-collar  unionism  is  generally  recognised.  Even  in  these  indus- 
tries there  are  areas  where  recognition  is  denied.  In  engineering,  the  Federa- 
tion has  so  far  refused  to  recognise  unions  such  as  the  AEU,  NACSS,  or 
NUGMW  for  supervisors  to  extend  the  recognition  of  the  established  staff 
unions  to  cover  certain  administrative  and  technical  grades  ; or  to  recog- 
nise these  unions’  staff  representatives  and  office  committees.  In  the  news- 
paper industry,  the  proprietorial  associations  have  refused  to  extend 
SOGAT’s  recognition  to  cover  advertising  or  provincial  circulation  repre- 
sentatives. Moreover,  in  both  industries  there  are  individual  firms,  especially 
but  not  solely  unfederated  ones,  which  refuse  to  recognise  unions  for  their 
staff  employees. 

156.  Althou^  there  are  gaps  in  the  general  framework  of  white-collar 
union  recognition  existing  in  engineering  and  newspaper  publishing,  these 
industries  are  nevertheless  unique  in  possessing  such  a framework.  In  all 
other  private  industries,  individual  employers  may  have  granted  recognition 
to  unions  catering  for  white-collar  employees,  but  no  employers’  association 
has  done  so.  Even  the  individual  employers  who  have  recognised  such 
unions  in  these  industries  are  few  and  far  between.  A survey  undertaken  by 
the  British  Employers’  Confederation  (a  predecessor  of  the  Confederation  of 
British  Industry)  in  1963-4  showed  that; 

“Of  23  Member  Organisations  which  replied  to  the  questionnaire  only 
one  was  able  to  state,  without  reservations,  that  trade  union  represen- 
tation of  staff  workers  is  recognised,  that  this  recognition  is  on  a formal 
basis  and  that  agreements  covering  the  rates  of  pay,  etc.  of  staff  workers 
are  made  at  national  or  company  level.  A few  other  Member  Organisa- 
tions indicated  that  staff  unions  are  recognised  to  a limited  extent  (e.g. 

1 Infra>  paras.  193-5. 
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they  are  recognised  only  at  certain  firms  or  only  in  respect  of  certain 
types  of  staff  workers)  but  generally  such  recognition  is  limited  to 
procedure  and  does  not  cover  the  making  of  agreements.”® 

WhUe  this  survey  was  somewhat  limited  in  scope,  its  general  conclusion  is 
supported  by  a Ministry  of  Labour  estimate  that  some  85  per  cent  of  white- 
collar  employees  in  manufacturing  industries  axe  not  covered  by  collective 
agreements.®  In  otiher  words,  probably  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  staff 
workers  in  manufacturing  industries  have  had  their  ri^t  to  union  repre- 
sentation recognised  by  employers. 

157.  There  are,  of  course,  several  private  industries  in  which  the  white- 
collar  unions  have  not  yet  pressed  their  claims  for  recognition  veiy  hard. 
These  industries  include:  leather  and  fur,  olothing  and  to  a lesser  extent 
footwear;  textiles,  especially  the  non-cotton  section  of  the  industry;  and  timber 
and  furniture.  The  reasons  why  white-collar  unions  have  not  been  very  active 
in  these  areas  are  readily  discernible.  Many  individual  employers  and  their 
associations  in  some  sections  of  these  industries  have  not  yet  agreed  to 
conclude  voluntary  agreements  with  manual  unions,*  and  it  is  therefoie  highly 
unlikely  that  they  would  agree  to  negotiate  with  wlule-collar  unions.  More- 
over, the  employers’  organisations  do  not  have  the  extensive  coverage  of  say 
the  En^eering  Employers’  Federation.  Thus  it  is  not  possible  for  a union 
to  obtain  recognition  covering  a majority  of  the  firms  in  any  of  these 
industries  by  simply  convincing  one  organisation  of  the  “desirability”  of  its 
demands.  Recognition  must  be  won  on  a fittm-by-firm  basis,  and  these 
industries  have  a large  number  of  small  firms  each  employing  only  a few 
white-collar  workers.®  This  makes  the  unionisation  of  these  workers  an 
extremely  expensive  and  not  particularly  rewarding  task. 

158.  None  of  the  unions  recruiting  white-collar  workers  in  private  industry 
are  partioularly  wealthy  organisations,  and  all  'are  understaffed  relative  to 
the  size  of  the  recruitment  task  they  face.  They  have  therefore  largely  ignored 
the  industries  described  above,  and  have  concentrated  their  attention  on  those 
industries  and  sections  of  industries  in  which  they  felt  their  chances  of 
success  were  greatest.  In  addition  to  engineering  and  newspaper  pubUshing 
where  white-coUar  unions  are  already  generally  recognised,  these  industries 
include:  chemicals;  .rubber;  plastics;  food,  drink  and  tobacco;  metal  manu- 
facture; shipbuilding;  cotton  and  man-made  fibres;  paper,  general  printing, 
periodical  and  book  publishing;  and  bricks,  pottery,  glass,  and  cement  In 
non-manufacturing  private  industry,  white-coHar  unions  have  been  actively 
recruiting  in  distribution,  private  road  transport,  banking  and  insurance, 
entertainment,  and  the  universities.  But  in  every  one  of  these  industries, 
numerous  individual  employers  and  generally  the  employers’  associations  as 
well  have  refused  to  recognise  or  negotiate  with  white-collar  unions  in  spite 
of  repeated  requests  to  do  so. 


2 British  Employers’  Confederation,  “Exchange  of  Views  and  Information;  Staff  Workers” 
(London;  The  Confederation,  Wages  and  Conditions  Conunittee,  1964),  p.  1.  (Mimeographed.) 

2 From  vmpublished  Ministry  of  Labour  data. 

4 Many  sections  of  the  above  industries  are  covered  by  Wages  Councils. 

5 The  average  number  of  white-collar  employees  per  establishment  is  4 in  leather  and  fur 
and  timber  and  furniture,  6 in  clothing  and  footwear,  and  13  in  textiles,  as  compared  to 
29  in  shipbuilding,  33  in  engineering  and  electrical  goods,  37  in  metal  manufacture,  42  in 
chemicals,  and  83  in  vehicles.  (Figures  derived  from  unpublished  Board  of  Trade  data.) 
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159.  The  recognition  problem  is  most  severe  for  unions  representing  white- 
collar  workers  in  private  industry,  but  it  exists  for  manual  unions  also. 
Although  they  have  generally  won  their  struggle  for  recognition,  there  are 
stUl  some  employers  who  refuse  to  deal  with  them.'  The  Ministry  of  Labour 
thinks  it  is  likely  that  a majority  of  small  employers — those  employing  ten 
workers  or  less — do  not  recognise  or  bargain  with  any  union.’  A survey 
undertaken  by  the  AEU  revealed  that  during  1965  there  were  at  least  72 
firms  which  refused  to  recognise  the  union,  and,  in  almost  every  case,  the 
firm  employed  less  than  two  hundred  and  often  less  than  one  hundred 
workers.'  A similar  survey  undertaken  by  the  TGWU  indicated  that  the 
union  had  most  difficulty  in  obtaining  recognition  in  those  “industries  in 
which  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  medium  and  small  sized  firms”. 

160.  Although  the  recognition  problems  facing  manual  unions  are  concen- 
trated among  smal  firms,  there  are  also  some  large  firms  which  deny  recog- 
nition to  manual  unions.  The  printing  firm  of  D.  C.  Thomson  still  refuses 
to  have  dealings  with  any  trade  union.*  Officials  of  manual  unions  often 
complain  that  some  large  foreign  firms,  particularly  American  firms,  refuse 
to  recognise  or  bargain  with  trade  unions.  Employers  in  industries  covered 
by  Wages  Councils  frequently  refuse  to  engage  in  voluntary  collective  bar- 
gaining, sometimes  arguing  that  to  do  so  would  “dissipate  the  authority  of 
the  Wages  Councils”.’"  While  employers’  organisations  in  industries  covered 
by  Joint  Industrial  Councils  agree  upon  the  need  for  collective  bargaining 
at  national  level,  they  are  not  always  prepared  to  compel  member-firms  to 
recognise  unions.  It  is  not  unusual  in  these  industries  to  find  that  the  leader  of 
the  employers’  side  of  the  JIC  is  a representative  of  a company  which  refuses 
to  recognise  any  trade  union. 

161.  Nor  is  the  recognition  problem  restricted  to  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  It  is  the  general  practice  in  the  public  sector  to  recognise  trade 
unions,  but  recognition  problems  nevertheless  arise.”  There  have  been  a 
number  of  disputes  over  recognition  in  the  General  Post  Office.”  There  are 
also  longstanding  recognition  disputes  between  the  nationalised  aircraft 
corporations  and  the  Aeronautical  Engineers’  Association  (Croydon)”  and 
the  National  Coal  Board  and  the  Yorkshire  Winding  Enginemen’s  Associa- 


s Except  where  otherwise  noted,  the  following  information  on  the  recognition  problems 
facing  manual  unions  was  obtained  from  interviews  and  correspondence  with  the  full-time 
officers  of  the  AEU,  the  NUGMW,  the  TGWU,  and  USD  AW. 

r Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers'  Associations,  Written  Evidence  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour,  p.  83,  HMSO,  1965. 

8 AEU,  “Report  to  Executive  Council  on  Negotiating  Rights  (Refusals)”,  1 February  1966. 
(Mimeographed.) 

9 Thomson  v.  Deakin  [1952],  Ch.  546,  and  the  Report  of  a Court  of  Inquiry  into  a Dispute 
between  D.  C.  Thomson  and  Co.  Ltd.  and  Certain  Workpeople,  Members  of  the  National  Society 
of  Operative  Printers  and  Assistants,  Cmd.  8607,  1952. 

10  TUC  Annual  Report,  1957,  p.  465. 

11  Most  recognition  problems  in  the  public  sector  have  aspects  of  both  recognition  and 
jurisdiction  disputes. 

12  Report  of  the  Post  Office  {Departmental  Classes)  Recognition  Committee,  Cmd.  8470, 
1952;  General  Post  Office,  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  especially  pp.  2-4  and 
Appendix  VI;  and  Post  Office  Engineering  Union,  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission, 
pp.  14-17. 

13 ILO,  Official  Bulletin,  XXXVH  (November  1954),  pp.  121-27. 
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More  recently,  without  consulting  the  unions  concerned  and  in  spite  of 
their  protests,  the  National  Coal  Board  withdrew  recognition  from  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Building  Technicians,  the  Association  of  Scientific  Workers,  and 
the  National  Coal  Board  Labour  Staff  Association  on  the  grounds  that  these 
unions  were  not  sufficiently  representative  of  the  Board’s  employees,^^  The 
AScW  has  also  encountered  recognition  problems  on  the  fringe  of  the  public 
service,  in  the  Agriafitural  Research  Council  and  the  Medical  Research 
Council.  Both  Councils  allow  the  AScW  to  make  representations  on  behalf 
of  individual  members,  but  they  will  not  negotiate  with  the  union.^® 

162.  Even  in  firms  and  industries  in  which  the  principle  of  imion  recogni- 
tion is  not  in  question,  there  are  often  disputes  over  the  degree  of  recognition 
which  should  be  granted  to  trade  unions.  Should  shop  stewards  be  recognised 
and  accorded  a formal  role  in  a firm’s  industrial  relations  system?  What 
facilities  should  be  extended  to  unions  to  enable  them  to  obtain  and 
membership  within  a firm  or  industry?  On  what  subjects  should  collective 
bargaining  take  place?  What  information,  if  any,  should  a company  provide 
to  its  employees  and  their  unions?  The  answers  which  employers  and  unions 
give  to  these  questions  are  rarely  the  same. 

163.  One  index  of  the  numerical  significance  of  the  recognition  problem 
is  the  number  of  recognition  strikes  which  occur  each  year.  As  can  be 
seen  from  Table  17,  neither  the  number  of  recognition  strikes  nor  the 

Table  17 


Recognition  Strikes^  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1948-1965 


Year 

Number  of 
Strikes 

Number  of 
Man-Days  Lost 

1948 

8 

1949 

8 

1950 

3 

1951 

4 

1952 

4 

1953 

4 

1954 

4 

1955 

3 

1956 

7 

1957 

3 

1958 

2 

1959 

3 

1960 

10 

22,207 

1961 

10 

42,993 

1962 

13 

8,855 

1963 

13 

15,120 

1964 

28 

62,880 

1965 

20 

56,519 

Source:  Unpublished  Ministry  of  Labour  data, 

1 The  statistics  exclude  stoppages  involving  fewer  tlian  10  workers,  and  those  which  lasted 
less  than  one  day,  except  any  in  which  the  aggregate  number  of  man-days  lost  exceeded  lOO. 
The  statistics  also  exclude  strikes  over  alleged  victimisation  on  the  grounds  of  trade  union 
membership. 

Report  of  a Court  of  Inquiry  into  a Dispute  Between  the  National  Coal  Board  and  the 
National  Union  of  Colliery  Winding  Enginemen  (London:  HMSO,  1948);  and  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Investigation  Appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Differences  Existing  in  the  Yorkshire 
Area  of  the  Coalmining  Industry  Involving  Members  of  the  Yorkshire  Winding  Enginemen's 
Association  and  Members  of  the  National  Union  of  Mineworkers  Employed  by  the  National 
Coal  Boards  and  the  National  Coal  Board  (London:  HMSO,  1964). 

15  AScW,  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  Supplement  1. 

16  AScW,  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  pp.  8-11. 
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number  of  man-days  lost  as  a result  of  these  strikes  are  very  large,  although 
both  have  been  increasing  over  the  past  few  years.  But  the  number  of 
recognition  strikes  is  not  a very  good  measure  of  the  size  of  the  recognition 
problem.  In  many  instances  a union  attaches  its  claim  for  recognition  to  a 
wage  claim,  and,  if  a stoppage  results,  it  is  classified  as  a wage  dispute. 
More  important,  for  reasons  which  are  given  below,^’  relatively  few  of  the 
diflierences  over  recognition  between  unions  and  employers  result  in  strikes. 

164.  A better  measure  of  the  size  of  the  recognition  problem  is  the  number 
of  workers  employed  in  areas  in  which  recognition  problems  exist.  But  even 
this  index  presents  some  difficulties.  In  some  areas  the  situation  is  not  very 
clearly  defined,  a recognition  problem  existing  at  local  level  but  not  at  national 
level  or  vice  versa.  Moreover,  the  government’s  manpower  statistics  are  not 
always  given  in  sufficient  detail  to  allow  those  areas  of  the  labour  force  in 
which  recognition  problems  exist  to  be  separated  from  those  in  which 
recognition  problems  do  not  exist. 

165.  Nevertheless,  a very  rough  idea  of  the  size  of  the  recognition  problem 
can  be  obtained  from  Table  18.  In  1964  just  over  27  per  cent  of  the  labour 
force  was  located  in  areas  in  which  employers  generally  refuse  to  recognise 
trade  unions.  Another  11  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  was  engaged  in  areas 
which  have  a partial  recognition  problem  such  as  construction  where  the 
problem  is  generally  confined  to  non-federated  firms  and  to  white-collar 
workers,  and  road  passenger  transport  where  the  problem  is  concentrated 
in  the  private  sector  of  the  industry.  In  addition,  over  7 per  cent  of  the 
labour  force  was  employed  in  areas  in  which  the  unions  have  not  yet 
generally  tried  to  organise,  but  when  they  do,  recognition  problems  will 
almost  certainly  develop. 

166.  While  Table  18  only  gives  a very  rough  estimate  of  the  numerical 
significance  of  the  recognition  problem,  it  does  indicate  that  the  problem  is 
larger  than  is  commonly  believed.”  Moreover,  it  is  clear  from  this  table  and 
the  information  given  in  Chapters  II  and  III  that  almost  all  the  areas  where 
recognition  problems  exist  or  are  likely  to  exist  in  the  future  are  those 
in  which  employment  is  increasing  most  rapidly.  The  size  of  the  recognition 
problem  is  therefore  constantly  growing. 


Infra,  para.  238. 

18  See,  for  example,  Cyril  Grimfeld,  Royal  Commission's  Minutes  of  Evidence  12,  p.  424, 
HMSO,  1966. 
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Table  18 


The  Extent  of  the  Recognition  Problem  in  Great  Britain,  1964 


Areas 


A.  Ai^as  which  generally  do  not  have  a Recognition 
Problem 

(1)  National  and  Local  Government 

(2)  Gas,  Electricity  and  Water  . . . . 

(3)  Postal  Services  and  Telecommimications  ...  !!! 

(4)  Educational  Services  ’’’ 

(5)  Medical  and  Dental  Services  

(6)  Transport  (excluding  Road  Passenger  Transport)  ! ! ! 

(7)  Mining  and  Quarrying  

(8)  Manual  Workers  Employed  in  large  Manufacturing 

Firms  (Firms  Employing  25  or  more  Workers)^> 

(9)  White-Collar  Workers  in  Manufacturing  Industries 

(Federated  Engineering^,  Newspaper  and  Periodical 
Printing  and  Publishing‘S,  and  Draughtsmen  in 
Shipbuilding®) 


B.  AlREAS  which  generally  do  have  a Recognition  Problem 

(1)  Betting,  Catering  and  Hotels,  Laundries  and  Dryclean- 

ing, and  Hairdressing  and  Manicure 

(2)  Manual  Workers  employed  in  small  Manufacturing 

Firms  (Firms  Employing  less  than  25  Workers)^ 

(3)  Distributive  Trades  

(4)  Instance,  Banking  and  Finance  ...  !!! 

(5)  White-Collar  Workers  in  Manufacturing  Industries 

(Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco;  Chemicals  and  Allied; 
Metal  Manufacture;  Metal  Goods  N.E.S.;  Other 
Manufacturing;  Bricks,  Pottery,  Glass  and  Cement; 
Paper  and  General  Printings ; Non-Federated  Engi- 
neering^; and  Shipbuilding,  excluding  Draughtsmen*) 


Number  of 
Employees 

Percentage^ 
of  Total 
Employment 

12,551,747 

54-3 

1,289,110 

5-6 

405,110 

1-8 

409,120 

1*8 

1,069,930 

4-6 

860,460 

3-7 

1.012,700 

4-4 

661,920 

2-9 

6,263,609 

27-1 

579,788 

2-5 

6,264,263 

27-1 

949,130 

4-1 

504,391 

2-2 

2,962,120 

12-8 

627,410 

2-7 

1,221,212 

5-3 

C.  Areas  which  have  a Partial  Recognition  Problem 

(1)  Constructioni  

(2)  Road  Passenger  Transport^  

(3)  Cinemas,  Theatres,  Radio,  etc.^ 

(4)  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Fishing**^  


2,591,400 

1,657,800 

264,940 

133,040 

535,620 


11-2 

7-2 

M 

0-6 

2-3 


D.  Areas  in  which  Unions  have  not  generally  tried  to 
Recruit,  but  if  they  did,  a Recognition  Problem 
would  exist 

(1)  Professional  and  Scientific  Services  (excluding  Educa- 
tional and  Medical  and  Dental  Services) 

(2)  White-Collar  Workers  in  Manufacturing  Industries 
(Textiles;  Leather,  Leather  Goods,  and  Fur;  Clottog 
and  Footwear;  and  Timber  and  Furniture) 

(3)  Miscellaneous  Services  (Sport  and  Other  Recreation, 
Motor  Repairers  and  Filling  Stations;  Repair  of  Boots 
and  Shoes;  Private  Domestic  Service;  and  Other 
Services 


1,711,710 

380,110 

228,000 

1.103,600 


7-4 


1*6 

1-0 


4*8 


E. 


Total  ... 


...  23,119,120 


100‘0 


Note:  See  Appendix  B for  notes  to  this  table. 
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XI.  EMPLOYERS’  REASONS  FOR  REFUSING  RECOGNITION  TO 
WHITE-COLLAR  UNIONS'* 

167.  The  reasons  given  by  employers  for  refusing  to  recognise  white-collar 
unions*”  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  number  of  organisations  which  have  re- 
fused. Moreover,  reasons  such  as  “the  company  considered  that  it  was  neither 
in  the  interests  of  the  company  or  its  staff  to  grant  reco^tition”  are  not  very 
illuminating;  others  such  as  “the  constitution  of  this  Society  prevents  us  from 
negotiating  with  staff  unions”  are  rather  legalistic,  self-imposed,  and  no 
doubt  hide  mote  fundamental  reasons  for  refusing  to  recognise  staff  unions. 
Nevertheless,  the  innumerable  reasons  advanced  by  employers  or  their 
associations  for  refusing  recognition  to  a staff  union  can  be  reduced  to  four 
basic  arguments:  unions  for  staff  employees  are  unnecessary;  staff  unionism 
has  “dire  consequences”;  a particular  union  is  not  appropriate  for  the 
occupation,  firm,  or  industry  concerned;  and  the  union  is  not  representative 
of  the  employees  concerned. 

Staff  Unionism  is  Unnecessary 

168.  There  is  a feeling  among  some  employers  that  they  are  better  able 
than  any  “outside  organisation”  to  look  after  the  interests  of  their  staff 
employees.  These  employers  argue  that  their  “door  is  always  open”  and 
that  they  are  prepared  to  give  their  personal  consideration  to  any  grievances 
which  their  staff  employees  may  have.  In  any  case,  they  claim  that  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  being  observed  by  the  firm  for  its  staff 
employees  are  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to,  those  negotiated  by  trade  unions. 
Thus  trade  union  representation  for  these  workers  if  not  undesirable,  is  at 
least  superfluous. 

169.  This  general  attitude  was  expressed  by  a medium-sized  chemical 
firm  which  refused  recognition  to  both  the  AScW  and  the  NACSS  because 

“At  the  present  time  our  staff  receive  treatment  over  and  above  a 
standard  likely  to  be  negotiated  by  any  staff  union.” 

It  was  expressed  even  more  fully  by  the  personnel  manager  of  a large 
department  store  chain  who  refused  to  recognise  USDAW  because 

“It  is  our  company’s  policy  . . . that  all  employees  have  the  right  to 
approach  the  management  direct  with  any  complaint  or  query  which 
may  arise,  and  which  might  affect  the  cordial  relationship  which  exists 
between  us.  I cannot  see  any  purpose,  therefore,  in  our  meeting  to  discuss 
the  introduction  of  a third  party  into  the  relationship.” 

IS  To  determine  why  employers  refuse  to  recognise  white-collar  unions,  a survey  of  individual 
employers  and  employers’  associations  in  private  industry  was  undertaken  during  May-July 
1966.  The  author  interviewed  25  major  firms  and  14  employers’  associations,  and,  in  addition, 
a questionnaire  was  sent  to  142  employers’  associations  and  15  firms.  The  response  rate  to  the 
questionnaire  was  86  per  cent.  The  employers’  associations  were  chosen,  with  the  help  of  the 
Confederation  of  British  Industry,  as  being  the  most  important  ones  in  the  industry  concerned. 
The  firms  were  chosen  partly  because  of  their  size  and  partly  because  they  were  known  to  have 
refused  or  to  have  granted  recognition  to  a white-collar  union.  This  survey  of  employers  was 
supplemented  by  information  obtained  from  interviews  during  1965-6  with  60  full-time 
officials  of  the  major  unions  catering  for  white-collar  employees  in  private  industry  and  from 
documentary  sources. 

The  various  firms  and  employers’  associations  agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  author  on  the 
understanding  that  their  replies  would  not  be  attributed  to  them  as  organisations.  Conse- 
quently, material  obtained  from  interviews  and  questionnaires  has  been  cited  in  such  a manner 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  the  organisations  concerned. 

20  Similar  reasons  are  given  by  employers  for  refusing  to  recognise  manual  unions. 
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Another  firm  gave  an  even  more  intimate  relationship  with  its  staff  as  the 
reason  for  refusing  to  recognise  the  NACSS ; 

“We  regard  our  Staff  as  being  members  of  ‘The  Family’  There  is  no 
need  for  them  to  be  represented  by  a Union.” 

While  still  another  company  refused  to  recognise  the  NACSS  because 

“We  already  have  a Staff  Committee  which  provides  the  necessary 
facilities  for  staff  to  make  known  their  views.” 

170.  Such  statements  are  hardly  sufficient  to  dispose  of  a union’s  claim 
for  recognition.  Even  if  a firm’s  employees  are  receiving  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  in  excess  of  those  negotiated  by  trade  unions,  it  does 
not  follow  that  these  employees  do  not  need  to  be  represented  by  a union. 
For,  as  Fox  has  argued,  a union’s  economic  function  is  by  no  means  its 
only  or  even  its  most  important  function. 

“The  legitimacy  and  justification  of  trade  unions  in  our  society  rests 
not  upon  their  protective  function  in  labour  markets  or  upon  their 
success,  real  or  supposed,  in  raising  the  share  enjoyed  by  their  members, 
but  on  social  values  which  recognise  the  right  of  interest-groups  to 
combine  and  have  an  effective  voice  in  their  own  destiny.  This  means 
having  a voice  in  decision-making.  Now  clearly  decisions  about  wage 
rates  are  of  great  importance  to  wage-earners.  But  the  public’s  preoccu- 
pation with  the  union’s  economic  role  in  labour  markets  has  meant  that 
an  • even  more  important  role  has  been  neglected  and  insufficiently 
understood.  This  is  the  role  of  union  organisation  within  the  workplace 
itself  in  regulating  managerial  relations,  i.e.  the  exercise  of  management 
authority  in  deploying,  organising,  and  disciplining  the  labour  force 
after  it  has  been  hired.’"'* 

In  short,  trade  unions  exist  to  enable  employees  not  only  to  appeal  against 
management  decisions  on  wages  which  they  consider  unjust,  but  also  to 
challenge  any  other  management  decisions  which  they  feel  are  prejudicial 
to  their  interests. 

171.  Regardless  of  how  fair-minded  or  accessible  to  his  employees  an 
employer  may  be.  he  will  not  always  be  able  to  make  decisions  which  are  in 
his  employees’  best  interests.  The  claimants  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
employer-manager  include  not  only  the  enterprise’s  employees,  but  also  its 
suppliers  of  raw  materials,  its  customers,  its  shareholders,  and  the  Govern- 
ment The  employer-manager  cannot  govern  entirely  in  the  interests  of  any 
one  of  these  groups,  but  must  balance  the  claims  of  them  all  in  such  a 
way  that  the  enterprise  remains  economically  viable.  For,  as  Peter  Drucker 
has  pointed  out.  the 

“main  function  and  purpose  of  the  enterprise  is  the  production  of 
goods,  not  the  governance  of  men.  Its  governmental  authority  over  men 
must  always  be  subordinated  to  its  economic  performance  and  responsi- 
bility . . . Hence  it  can  never  be  discharged  primarily  in  the  interest  of 
those  over  whom  the  enterprise  rules’’^ 

21  AJan  Fox,  Industrial  Sociology  and  Industrial  Relations  (Research  Papers  3 of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations,  HMSO,  196Q,  para.  28.  (Italics 
in  the  original.) 

22  Peter  F.  Drucker,  The  New  Society  (London:  Heineman,  1951),  p.  81,  cited  by  Fox, 
ihid.,  para.  14. 
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Thus  the  very  nature  of  the  employer-manager’s  function  will  sometimes 
require  him  to  act  against  the  interests  of  his  employees  as  they  see  them. 
On  such  occasions,  employees  require  a trade  union  to  present  their  views 
in  a coherent  form  and  to  provide  the  countervailing  power  necessary  to 
ensure  that  these  views  are  fully  considered  by  the  employer-manager. 

172.  The  most  direct  challenge  to  an  employer’s  argument  that  staff 
unionism  is  unnecessary  is  his  staff’s  request  that  their  union  be  recognised. 
For  by  demanding  the  right  to  be  represented  by  a union,  the  staff  are,  in 
effect,  contesting  the  employer’s  claim  that  he  is  better  able  than  a union 
to  look  after  their  interests.  Unless  the  employer  is  prepared  to  argue  also 
that  he  is  better  able  than  his  staff  to  judge  what  their  own  interests  are, 
he  can  no  longer  logically  claim  that  unionism  for  his  staff  employees  is 
unnecessary. 

The  "Dire  Consequences"  of  Staff  Unionism 

173.  An  employer’s  fear  of  the  results  of  staff  unionism  is  perhaps  his 
most  fundamental  reason  for  refusing  it  recognition.  The  “dire  consequences” 
which  employers  believe  will  result  from  staff  unionism  include  restrictions 
on  management’s  decision-making  freedom,  dissension  and  conflict  among  the 
members  of  the  staff  and  between  the  staff  and  management  leading  to  a 
decrease  in  morale  and  to  divided  loyalties,  and  practices  which  tend  to 
promote  mediocrity. 

174.  Restrictions  on  management’s  decision-making  freedom.  The  most 
general  claim  is  that  ultimately  staff  unionism  will  restrict  management’s 
freedom  to  make  decisions.  A food  manufacturer  argued  that  after  unions 
are  recognised 

“Management’s  freedom  to  act  without  consultation  in  areas  pre- 
viously regarded  as  management’s  prerogative  is  restricted.” 

A brewer’s  association  refused  to  recognise  the  NACSS  because 

“The  members  of  the  Association  feel  that  recognition  of  a white- 
collar  union  would  seriously  impair  their  responsibility  for  managing 
their  own  businesses.” 

Similarly,  a wholesaler  refused  to  recognise  USD  AW  on  the  grounds  that: 

“A  few  of  my  staff  may  be  members  of  a trade  union  and  I do  not 
interfere  with  their  right  to  do  so.  Conversely  I do  not  expect  them 
to  interfere  with  my  right  to  decide  to  run  my  business  as  I think  fit, 
consistent  with  any  duties  I may  have  as  a good  employer.” 

175.  Such  statements  imply  that  employer-managers  have  a right  to  make 
business  decisions  without  any  interference  from  their  employees.  This 
exclusive  “prerogative”  is  presumably  derived  from  the  employer-managers’ 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  But  there  is  one  major  difficulty 
with  this  argument.  “Property  rights  confer  only  a control  over  things,  not 
over  people”.®’  While  the  owner  or  manager  of  a plant  may  decide  how  he 
would  like  to  employ  his  physical  capital,  he  has  no  right  to  compel 
others  to  carry  out  his  decisions.  He  can  only  seek  to  induce  them.  The 

23  Neil  W.  Cliamberlain,  Labor  CNew  York;  McGraw-Hill,  1958),  p.  222. 
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inducement  generally  takes  the  form  of  money.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  them  from  demanding  something  more  than  money  as  a condition 
of  supplying  dieir  services  so  that  the  physical  assets  can  be  put  to  use. 
There  is  no  reason,  for  instance,  why  they  cannot  demand  that  the  employer- 
manager  give  them  a voice  in  decision-making. 

176.  Perhaps  because  of  this  weakness  in  the  general  appeal  to  managerial 
prerogatives,  most  employers  point  to  more  specific  disadvantages  of  white- 
collar  unions. 

177.  Dissension  and  conflict  leading  to  a decrease  in  morale  and  to  divided 
loyalties.  Some  employers  see  white-collar  unionism  resulting  in  dissension 
and  conflict  not  only  between  themselves  and  their  staffs  who  are  regarded 
as  “part  of  management”,  but  also  among  individual  members  of  the  staff. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  will  lead  to  a decrease  in  morale  and  divided  loyalties 
and  thereby  reduce  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  firm’s  operations.  This  view  is 
particularly  common  with  regard  to  supervisors  and  employees  engaged  on 
“confidential”  work,  but  many  employers  hold  it  in  respect  of  all  staff 
employees. 

178.  In  its  most  general  form,  this  view  is  expressed  by  statements  such 
as  these: 

“The  introduction  of  white-collar  unions  is  a disturbing  influence ; 
some  employees  wish  to  be  members,  others  do  not,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  a divided  camp  with  consequent  jealousies,  lack  of  team 
spirit,  and  a drop  in  morale.” 

* * * 

“If  staff  members  are  encouraged  to  join  trade  unions  they  must 
inevitably  be  liable  to  a conflict  between  their  loyalty  to  the  company 
and  their  responsibility  to  the  union.” 

With  particular  reference  to  foremen,  the  argument  takes  the  form: 

“I  do  not  see  how  management  or  a part  of  management  such  as 
foremen  can  be  part  of  an  anti-management  organisation  such  as  a 
trade  union,  and  still  be  an  effective  member  of  the  management  team.” 
* * * 

“We  are  reluctant  to  recognise  a union  for  supervisors.  We  cannot 
give  an  entirely  rational  answer  to  why  we  are  reluctant,  but  on  the 
whole  we  feel  that  you  are  putting  key  people  into  a position  whereby 
they  are  going  to  have  a conflict  of  loyalty.” 

179.  The  assertion  that  trade  unions  introduce  conflicts  of  interest  into 
the  industrial  scene  is  at  variance  with  the  realities  of  industrial  life.  As  was 
shown  above,**  conflicts  of  interest  are  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of 
industrial  organisation.  Indeed,  the  raison  d'etre  of  trade  unionism  is  to 
effectively  represent  the  interests  of  workers  which  conflict  with  those  of 
employers.  Of  course,  it  can  be  argued  that  while  trade  unions  do  not  initiate 
conflicts  of  interest,  they  may  nevertheless  intensify  and  prolong  such  con- 
flicts. But  even  this  claim  is  extremely  doubtM.  Those  employers  who 
advanced  this  argument  produced  no  evidence  in  its  support  Moreover, 

24  Supra,  para.  171.  See  also.  Fox,  op.  cit.,  especially  paras.  12-14. 
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by  making  collective  bargaining  possible,  trade  unions  provide  a device 
for  organising  and  resolving  industrial  conflict.  In  the  words  of  one  industrial 
sociologist : 

“Collective  bargaining  is  the  great  social  invention  that  has  institu- 
tionalized industrial  conflict.  In  much  the  same  way  that  the  electoral 
process  and  majority  rule  have  institutionalized  political  conflict  in  a 
democracy,  collective  bargaining  has  created  a stable  means  for  resolving 
industrial  conflict.”®' 

While  it  is  not  clear  whether  trade  unions  increase  or  decrease  industrial 
conflict,  it  is  certain  that  they  at  least  make  it  possible  for  this  conflict  to  be 
contained,  controlled,  and  eventually  resolved. 

180.  Given  that  trade  unions  organise  industrial  conflict,  it  does  not  follow 
that  such  conflict  inevitably  damages  morale.  Research  carried  out  in  this 
field  suggests  that  “overt  and  palpable  expressions  of  conflict  are  no  more  a 
reliable  indicator  of  low  morale  than  their  absence  is  of  a clean  bill  of 
health”.  In  fact,  in  some  cases  “a  vigorously  overt  conflict  situation  may  be 
necessary  for  hi^  morale”.®”  The  experience  of  employers  who  have  actually 
had  experience  of  staff  unionism  in  their  own  firms  tends  to  support  the 
findings  of  these  research  studies.  Of  all  the  employers  surveyed  who  recog- 
nised unionism  for  their  staff  employees  only  one  claimed  that  he  felt  such 
unionism  had  lowered  the  morale  of  his  staff.  The  general  feeling  of  the 
remainder  of  these  employers  is  represented  by  statements  such  as  these: 

“We  think  it  probably  helps ; depends  a lot  on  the  quality  of  local 
representatives.” 

* * * 

“The  employees  covered  by  the  agreement  feel  that  their  interests  are 
protected  as  a group.  This  means  they  feel  that  management  will  be 
kept  up  to  the  mark  by  their  unions.  This  may  have  improved  morale 
but  we  have  no  tangible  proof  that  this  is  so.” 

Even  with  regard  to  foremen,  these  employers  generally  felt  that  unionisation 
had  not  had  any  perceptible  effect  on  morale  or  efficiency. 

181.  Nor  need  organised  conflict  necessarily  result  in  divided  loyalties  for 
staff  workers.  A number  of  research  studies  in  Britain,  America  and 
Australia  suggest  that  in  spite  of  the  conflict  wliich  is  inherent  in  industrial 
society,  it  is  possible,  perhaps  even  normal,  for  manual  workers  to 
demonstrate  “dual  loyalty”  to  both  company  and  union.®®  The  groups  of 
workers  studied  generally  thought  “highly  of  their  company  as  an  employer, 

25  Robert  Dubin,  “Constructive  Aspects  of  Industrial  Conflict”,  Industrial  Conflict^  Arthur 
Komhauser  et  at,  editors  (New  York:  McGraw-Hiil,  1954),  p.  44. 

25  Fox,  op.  cit.,  paras.  32-37.  See  also  W.  H.  Scott  el  at..  Coal  and  Conflict  (Liverpool: 
Liverpool  University  Press,  1963),  especially  chaps.  2 and  3. 

22  For  Britain  see  an  unpublished  study  on  Port  Talbot  by  G.  Thomason  and  colleagues, 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  Cardiff;  N.  K.  Sharan,  “A  Study  of  Disciplinary  Pro- 
cedures in  Some  Business  Concerns”  (unpublished  Pli.D.  thesis,  Manchester  University,  1960); 
and  N.  Dennis,  F.  Henriques,  and  S,  Slaughter,  Coal  Is  Our  Life  (London:  Eyre  & Spottis- 
woode,  1956),  chaps.  2 and  3.  For  a summary  of  the  major  studies  in  America  see  T.  V.  Purcell, 
Blue  Collar  Man'.  Patterns  of  Dual  Allegiance  in  Industry  (Cambridge,  Mass.;  Harvard 
University  Press,  I960),  chap.  15.  For  Australia  see  K.  Walker,  “Conflict  and  Mutual  Mis- 
understanding: A Survey  of  Union  Leaders’  and  Business  Executives’  Attitudes”,  Journal  of 
Industrial  Relations,  I (April  1959),  pp.  20-30. 
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and  highly  of  their  union  as  an  agency  to  ensure  fair  treatment”.®*  It  is 
probable  that  white-collar  employees  express  similar  patterns  of  “dual 
loyalty”.  After  all,  the  white-collar  employee,  like  his  manual  colleague, 
lives  in  a pluralistic  society  which  requires  him  to  have  a multiplicity  of 
loyalties  not  only  to  his  trade  union  and  employer,  but  also  to  institutions 
as  diverse  as  his  family,  his  political  party,  his  church,  and  his  government. 
In  a society  of  this  nature,  it  seems  unreasonable  that  the  employer  should 
demand  the  undivided  loytalty  of  his  employees. 

182.  Practices  which  tend  to  promote  mediocrity.  Of  all  the  “dire  con- 
sequences ” of  staff  unionism  which  employers  predict  will  occur,  none  fills 
them  with  greater  dismay  than  the  alleged  tendency  of  these  unions  to 
introduce  practices  which  will  promote  mediocrity  and  stifle  ambition. 

183.  A few  employers  claimed  that  staff  unions  introduce  “restrictive 
practices”  such  as  limitations  on  the  interchangeability  of  personnel  and  the 
closed  shop,  and  that  these  “tend  to  restrict  the  ability  of  the  employer  to 
engage  the  best  staff  available  for  the  job”.  But  almost  all  these  employers 
had  no  experience  in  dealing  with  staff  unions  and,  indeed,  had  tried  to  avoid 
such  experiences.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  employers  who  had 
recognised  staff  unions  stated  that  these  unions  do  not  generally  introduce 
restrictive  practices.  These  employers’  experience  with  staff  unionism  is 
summarised  by  the  following  statement : 

“Life  is  certainly  not  all  that  more  difficult  now  that  we  have  staff 
unions.  The  pessimism  of  our  pre-unionism  outlook  has  not  been  borne 
out  by  our  experiences  since  then.” 

Of  those  employers  who  recognised  staff  unions  and  claimed  that  they  had 
introduced  restrictive  practices,  not  one  was  able  to  give  a specific  example. 
Even  supposing  that  restrictive  practices  develop  in  this  area  in  the  future, 
they  are  likely  to  be  as  much  a result  of  bad  management  as  staff  unionism.®* 

184.  A more  common  theme  of  this  argument  is  that  white-collar  unions 
will  introduce  practices  which  wiU  prevent  the  employer  from  treating  his 
staff  employees  on  their  merits  as  individuals.  This  fear  is  expressed  m 
such  statements  as  the  following : 

“The  real  disadvantage  is  that  any  minimum  scale  of  salaries  and 
conditions  tends  to  destroy  incentive,  initiative  and  ability  and  can 
result  in  a levelling  down.” 

* * * 

“Unionisation,  with  consequent  ‘rate  for  the  job’,  tends  to  restrict 

reward  for  individual  merit,  and  to  discourage  interchangeability  of 
work.  Employees  therefore  become  less  versatile  and  possibly  less 
ambitious.” 

# * * 

“Membership  of  a white-collar  union  would  militate  strongly  against 

the  prospects  of  a brighter  individual  in  making  his  way  up  the  ladder 

28  Joel  Seidman  et  al.,  The  IVorker  Views  His  Union  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1958)  cited  by  Purcell,  op.  cit.,  p.  249. 

23  For  a statement  of  management’s  responsibility  for  restrictive  practices  see  Allan  Flanders, 
The  Fawley  Productivity  Agreements:  A Case  Study  of  Management  and  Collective  Bargaining 
(London:  Faber,  1964). 
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of  success  and  would  reduce  all  staff  members  to  mediocrity.  It  would 
be  difScult  indeed  to  promote  or  to  increase  the  remuneration  of  the 
‘better  man  or  woman’.” 


^ if!  9); 

“We  feel  strongly  that  although  we  would  recognise  a staff  union  if  it 
is  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  staff — we  would  not  negotiate  over 
salaries  of  staff  as  such  negotiations  might  well  lead  to  the  underpay- 
ment of  the  efficient  and  the  overpayment  of  the  inefficient.” 

185.  Employers  are  to  a large  extent  confusing  cause  with  effect  when 

they  argue  that  white-collar  unions  will  restrict  management’s  ability  to 
reward  merit  by  establishing  uniform  salary  scales,  restrictions  on  merit 
payment,  and  formal  promotion  policies.  The  major  study  of  white-collar 

unionism  in  Britain  demonstrates  that  it  does  not  lead  to  standardisation 

of  working  conditions,  so  much  as  the  standardisation  of  working  conditions 
or  “bureaucratisation”  leads  to  white-collar  unionism.’”  As  the  scale  of  modem 
industry  expands,  it  becomes  more  anid  more  difficult  for  managers  to 
treat  their  staff  employees  as  individuals.  “Administrative  particularism” 
has  to  be  replaced  by  bureaucratic  administration.  Salaries  can  no  longer 
be  determined  by  reference  to  personal  characteristics,  but  have  to  be  based 
upon  such  criteria  as  age,  qualifications,  output,  or  some  “objective”  form 
of  merit.  Similarly  the  practice  of  “ fitting  the  job  to  the  man  ” has  to  be 

replaced  by  explicit  criteria  for  promotion,  and  it  is  also  likely  that 

promotion  channels  to  managerial  positions  will  become  blocked  at  least  for 
lower  staff  grades.  As  more  and  more  of  the  employer’s  decisions  begin 
to  apply  impersonally  to  all  staff  employees,  it  becomes  apparent  to  these 
employees  that  collective  bargaining  is  a more  effective  method  of  improving 
their  tenns  and  conditions  of  employment  than  individual  bargaining.  They 
therefore  begin  to  join  unions. 

186.  Most  of  the  employers  who  were  surveyed  were  reluctant  to  admit 
that  the  expanding  scale  of  their  operations  was  increasingly  forcing  them 
to  regulate  their  staffs  by  impersonal  rules.  Many  large  employers — some 
employing  thirty  to  forty  thousand  white-collar  workers — claimed  that  their 
management  team  had  an  individual  relationship  with  each  staff  member. 
Other  employers  were  more  realistic,  however,  and  claimed  that  to  them 
the  main  advantage  of  staff  unionsm  was  that  “it  had  established  a channel 
of  communication  with  staff  employees”,  or  more  bluntly  they  found  “it 
easier  to  deal  with  an  organised  body  tlian  with  a rabble”.  This  view 
was  even  more  fully  stated  by  an  executive  of  a large  oil  company: 

“I  think  the  biggest  advantage  of  staff  unionism  is  that  it  would  put 
the  whole  staff-manager  relationship  on  a much  healthier  and  honest 
basis.  At  the  moment,  in  spite  of  blocked  promotion  channels,  manage- 
ment is  constantly  trying  to  impress  upon  subordinate  clerical  staff 
that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  become  high  level  managers.  This  is  no 
longer  true  . . . and  has  not  been  for  several  years.  It  would  be  more 
honest  to  deal  with  the  unions  and  expose  the  standardised  salary 
scales  which  already  exist  and  have  been  imposed  unilaterally  by  manage- 
ment as  a result  of  large-scale  operations.” 

30  David  Lockwood,  The  Blackcoated  Worker:  A Study  in  Class  Consciousness  (London: 
Allen  & Unwin,  1958),  especially  chaps.  3 and  5. 
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In  short,  the  logic  of  large-scale  operations  forces  standardised  rule-making 
upon  management.  The  question  to  be  asked  is  not  so  much  whether  these 
rules  should  exist,  but  whether  they  should  be  determined  unilaterally  or 
bilaterally. 

187.  While  some  employers  would  agree  that  they  initiate  the  process  of 
standardisation  and  that,  in  any  case,  a certain  amount  of  standardisation 
is  inevitable,  they  would  nevertheless  argue  that  unions  will  further  this 
process  by  attempting  to  extend  the  scope  of  collective  representation.  But 
the  bargaining  practices  of  British  white-collar  unions  tend  to  minimise 
this  effect,  and,  in  addition,  do  not  prevent  employers  from  administering 
large  doses  of  “ administrative  particularism  ” to  their  employees.  For 
these  unions  generally  bargain  minimum  not  maximum  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment.  As  the  AScW  has  pointed  out  in  its  evidence  to  the  Royal 
Commission : 

“.  . . our  concern  is  the  establishment  of  reasonable  basic  conditions 
rather  than  the  regularisation  of  all  conditions  without  regard  to 
individual  characteristics.  In  any  case  the  basic  conditions  are  usually 
common  to  all  staff.  We  seek  to  establish  minimum  salary  scales  of  pay, 
annual  and  sick  leave  provisions,  'hours  of  work  and  such  things  as 
shift  payments  where  appropriate.”®* 

Some  staff  unions  do  regard  merit  pay  as  a form  of  managerial  favouritism 
and  would  like  to  see  this  practice  abolished,  but  the  writer  has  yet  to  learn 
of  a case  where  this  desire  has  been  achieved.  Trade  union  leaders  find  it 
difficult  to  persuade  their  members  that  they  should  refuse  salary  rises 
whatever  form  they  may  take. 

188.  Some  employers  agree  that  staff  unions  do  not  directly  prevent  them 
from  rewarding  individual  merit,  but  argue  that : 

“Even  if  the  union  itself  does  not  demand  that  merit  payment  be 
done  away  with,  by  bargaining  up  the  minimums  they  tend  to  leave 
less  and  less  scope  for  management  to  reward  merit.  Management  tries 
to  keep  the  same  total  salary  bill  so  as  the  minimum  salaiy  levels  are 
pushed  farther  and  farther  up,  the  only  way  this  can  be  achieved  is 
by  reducing  differentials.  Consequently  there  has  been  a tendency  to 
level  towards  the  norm.” 

189.  This  is  not  an  argument  against  recognising  staff  unions  so  much  as 
it  is  an  argument  for  a more  realistic  salary  policy  on  the  part  of  management. 
Why  should  the  total  amount  going  to  st^  employees  be  held  constant  when 
the  total  ainounts  going  to  at  least  some  of  the  other  groups  connected  with 
the  firm — ^manual  workers,  shareholders,  suppliers  of  raw  materials,  and 
employer-managers — ^have  undoubtedly  increased?  These  managers  must 
consider  the  other  groups  to  be  either  more  important  or  more  powerful  than 
the  staff  group,  and  are  thereby  admitting  that  they  do  not  or  cannot  accord 
a very  high  priority  to  the  maintenance  of  merit  differentials  for  staff  em- 
ployees. Moreover,  by  holding  back  on  salaries  while  other  incomes  rise,  these 
managers  have  not  only  helped  to  narrow  the  differentials  between  individual 


31  ASeW,  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  p.  3. 
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stall  members,  but  they  have  also  contributed  towards  the  narrowing  o£ 
differentials  between  staff  employees  and  other  occupational  groups.*’  They 
have  thus  provided  staff  workers  with  an  excellent  reason  for  joining  unions 
— the  maintenance  of  their  relative  economic  and  social  position — and  they 
can  hardly  blame  the  unions  for  accepting  these  workers  into  membership 
and  requesting  bargaining  rights  on  their  behalf. 

The  "Appropriateness"  of  a Union 

190.  Unions  have  been  refused  recognition  because  employers  did  not 
consider  them  “appropriate”  to  represent  a particular  industry  or  category 
of  staff.  Most  iron  and  steel  employers  feel  that  BISAKTA  is  tlie  appro- 
priate union  to  represent  the  industry’s  clerks,  laboratory  staffs,  and  foremen, 
and  they  have  refused  to  recognise  ASSET,  the  CAWU,  or  the  NACSS  for 
these  grades.  The  British  Spinners’  and  Doublers’  Association  granted  recog- 
nition to  the  Textile  Officials’  Association  because  it  was  considered  more 
appropriate  than  ASSET.  The  British  Federation  of  Master  Printers  has 
refused  to  recognise  SOGAT  for  clerical  workers  partly  because  it  considers 
that  a purely  white-collar  union  with  a wider  industrial  scope  such  as  the 
CAWU  would  be  more  appropriate  to  represent  these  workers.  Some  com- 
panies have  recognised  the  TGWU  or  the  NUGMW  for  all  their  employees, 
both  manual  and  non-manual,  and  have  refused  recognition  to  all  other 
applicants  because  they  did  not  wish  to  have  a multiplicity  of  unions.  Still 
other  employers  have  refused  to  recognise  ASSET  or  DATA  because  they 
felt  these  unions  were  “so  politically  motivated,  that  they  would  only  be  a 
disruptive  force”. 

191.  Employers  have  applied  the  criterion  of  “appropriateness”  most  often 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  recognise  manual  workers’  unions  on  behalf  of 
staff  grades.  Before  most  employers’  organisations  considered  any  of  the 
manual  workers’  unions  “appropriate”  to  represent  white-collar  employees, 
these  unions  were  required  to  make  certain  structural  modifications:  the 
Newspaper  Society  required  NATSOPA  to  establish  an  autonomous  clerical 
section ; the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Employers’  Association  demanded  that 
BISAKTA  establish  separate  branches  for  staff  workers ; the  Engineering 
Employers’  Federation  insisted  that  the  TGWU  establish  a separate  organisa- 
tion, the  NACSS,  and  that  the  NUGMW  establish  a separate  clerical  depart- 
ment with  its  own  national  officer  and  notepaper. 

192.  In  particular,  employers  have  used  the  criterion  of  “appropriateness” 
in  refusing  recognition  to  manual  unions  on  behalf  of  supervisory  staffs. 
Most  employers  have  traditionally  argued  that  while  they  have  no  objection 
to  supervisory  workers  retaining  their  membership  in  a central  branch  of  a 
manual  workers’  union  in  order  to  maintain  their  rights  to  accumulated 


32  This  process  has  also  been  hastened  by  the  increasing  tendency  of  firms  to  grant  staff 
status  to  manual  workers.  But  management  policy  is  only  one  of  several  factors  which  have 
contributed  towards  the  narrowing  of  differentials  between  staff  employees  and  other  occupa- 
tional groups.  Other  factors  include:  the  increasing  supply  of  white-collar  workers  due  to  the 
spread  of  education,  the  increasing  proportion  of  women  in  the  white-collar  labour  force,  the 
dilution  of  the  skill  requirements  of  white-collar  jobs  due  to  mechanisation,  and_  so  on.  Sm 
Lockwood,  op.  cif.,  chap.  3;  Guy  Routh,  Occupation  and  Pay  in  Great  Britain,  1906-60 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1965),  especially  chap.  2;  and  M.  P.  Fogarfy, 
“White-Collar  Pay  Structure  in  Britain”,  Economic  Journal,  LXIX  (March  1959),  pp.  55-70. 
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benefits  or  in  case  they  are  demoted  to  the  tools,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have 
these  unions  actively  representing  and  negotiating  on  behalf  of  foremen. 
This  argument  has  been  well  stated  by  the  Overseas  Employers’  Federation ; 

“Employers  . . . argue  against  supervisory  staff  being  members  of  a 
rank  and  file  union,  on  the  grounds  that  supervisory  staff  must  obviously 
be  in  a position  to  exercise  discipline,  which  must  inevitably  result 
in  situations  in  which  there  is  a conflict  between  their  duty  to  the 
employer  and  their  loyalty  to  their  union  and  feUow  members.  Manage- 
ment would  rightly  regard  it  as  prejudicial  if  action  taken  by  the 
supervisors  in  the  course  of  their  duty  could  be  called  into  question 
by  the  union,  which  can  give  directions  to  a supervisor  by  virtue  of 
his  membership  in  the  union. 


This  does  not  mean  that  he  cannot  join  a union,  but  because  of 
his  relation  to  management,  it  is  inappropriate  for  him  to  join  the  same 
bargaining  unit  as  those  whom  he  supervises  and,  in  effect,  sit  on  both 
sides  of  the  bargaining  table  at  once ; he  remains  free  to  join  a union 
whose  objectives  are  not  in  conflict  with  his  responsibilities.”® 

193.  This  issue  has  recently  come  to  a head  in  the  shipbuilding  and 
engineering  industries.  The  major  manual  workers’  unions,  particularly  the 
Boilermakers’  Society  and  the  AEU,  have  been  demanding  the  right  to 
represent  any  supervisory  grades®  which  they  have  in  membership.”  They 
claim  it  is  up  to  the  supervisor  to  choose  which  union  he  wishes  to  represent 
him,  and,  in  any  case,  they  are  anxious  “to  offset  the  infiltration  of  less 
desirable  forms  of  organisation”  among  supervisory  grades  (presumably 
a reference  to  ASSET). 

194.  The  Boilermakers’  Society  has  been  seeking  negotiating  rights  from 
the  Shipbuilding  Employers’  Federation  on  behalf  of  foremen  since  1950. 
In  1958  the  union  established  a supervisory  branch  in  each  District,  removed 
these  branches  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rank  and  fiile  District  Committees, 
and  placed  them  under  the  control  of  the  full-time  District  Delegate  who 
was  made  responsible  to  the  Executive  Council  on  all  matters  concerning 
foremen.  The  Shipbuilding  Employers’  Federation  argue  that  in  practice 
this  structural  modification  does  not  mean  a great  deal  for  since  the 
District  Delegate  is  imder  the  control  of  the  District  Committee  on  all  other 
matters,  it  is  still  possible  for  the  District  Committee  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  him  and  thereby  indirectly  control  the  supervisory  branches.  The 
employers  point  to  several  instances  where  in  spite  of  this  modification 
in  the  union’s  structure,  it  has  been  possible  for  foremen  to  be  taken 
before  District  Committees  and  fined  for  “acting  contrary  to  the  interests 

33  Overseas  Employers*  Federation,  Supervisory  Staff  and  Trade  Union  Membership  (London : 
The  Federation,  1963),  pp.  2-3. 

34  In  addition  to  foremen,  these  unions  want  negotiating  rights  on  behalf  of  rate  fixers  and 
any  other  staff  grades  which  control  the  work  of  manual  employees. 

33  The  NUGMW  and  the  NACSS  (Tgwu)  have  also  requested  negotiating  rights  for  foremen 
from  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation.  The  Federation  refused  both  these  requests  in 
1963  because  it  felt  that  the  concession  of  such  rights  could  not  be  confined  to  these  two 
unions  alone,  but  would  have  to  be  extended  to  other  manual  unions  as  well. 
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of  the  Society”.  The  Federation  therefore  feeis  that  the  Boilermakers’  Society 
as  presently  constituted  is  not  an  appropriate  organisation  to  represent 
supervisors  and  on  several  occasions  has  refused  the  imion  recognition  for 
these  grades.”' 

195.  The  AEU  made  similar  changes  in  its  structure  in  1963  when  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  union  decided  to  open  a supervisory  branch 
in  each  district,  to  remove  these  branches  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
District  Committees,  and  to  make  them  directly  responsible  to  the  full-time 
Divisional  Organiser.”  For  some  time  the  AEU  pressed  its  claim  for 
negotiating  rights  for  foremen  in  individual  engineering  firms,  and  in 
November  1965,  it  requested  such  rights  from  the  Federation  itself.  The 
Federation  is  presently  considering  the  matter,  and  it  therefore  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  they  will  consider  the  AEU  an  appropriate  union  to 
represent  foremen. 

196.  The  “right”  of  an  employer  to  recognise  only  those  unions  which 
he  considers  to  be  appropriate  has  received  some  support  from  official  circles. 
The  public  corporations  which  administer  nationalised  industries  have  been 
placed  under  a duty  “to  enter  into”  or  “to  seek”  consultation  with 
organisations  appearing  to  them  to  be  “appropriate”  with  a view  to  estab- 
lishing machinery  for  collective  bargaining  and  for  joint  consultation.”' 
In  his  inquiry  into  union  recognition  in  banking  in  1963,  Lord  Cameron 
upheld  “an  employers’  undoubted  right  to  select  which  of  two  or  more 
workers’  organisations  he  is  prepared  to  acknowledge  as  representative  of 
his  employees  and  with  which  he  is  prepared  to  negotiate  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment”.”’ 

197.  The  existence  of  this  employer’s  “right”  has  been  most  succinctly 
challenged  by  the  Labour  Correspondent  of  The  Times  : 

“To  talk  about  ‘rights’  at  all  in  connexion  with  industrial  relations 
commonly  means  that  realities  are  being  ignored.  But  to  suggest  that 
it  is  the  right  of  one  side  in  a contest,  which  is  what  collective 
bargaining  is,  to  choose  the  representative  of  the  other  side,  is  so 


36  It  may  be  that  the  Federation  feels  that  no  union  is  “appropriate”  to  represent  ship- 
building foremen.  In  1959  the  Federation  refused  to  recognise  ASSET  because  “the  long  and 
well-established  arrangements  in  our  Industry  for  dealing  with  questions  concerning  super- 
visory and  technical  staffs  have  so  far  proved  themselves  to  be  right  and  proper  from  the  point 
of  view  of  all  concerned  in  the  Industry”.  The  Federation’s  reluctance  to  recognise  ASSET 
was  partly  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  Boilermakers’  Society.  It  informed  the  Federation  that 
if  ASSET  were  recognised,  “the  Federation  would  be  involved  in  very  serious  trouble”  with 
the  Society. 

37  The  decision  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  establish  supervisory  branches  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Divisional  Organisers  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  the  District 
Committees,  and  they  referred  the  Executive’s  decision  to  the  Final  Appeal  Court  of  the  AEU 
for  a ruling.  In  October  1964  the  Appeal  Court  decided  in  favour  of  the  District  Committees, 
but  in  May  1965  the  Executive  Committee  was  able  to  convince  the  union’s  Rules  Revision 
Committee  to  amend  the  rules  to  allow  supervisory  branches  to  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
Divisional  Organiser.  (See  Circular  Letter  from  AEU  to  all  District  Secretaries,  3 May  1963, 
and  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Forty-Fourth  Final  Appeal  Court,  October  1 964,  pp.  90-2.) 

38  See  O.  Kahn-Freund,  “Legal  Framework”,  The  System  of  Industrial  Relations  in  Great 
Britain,  Allan  Flanders  and  H.  A.  Clegg,  editors  (Oxford:  Blackwell,  1954),  p,  54. 

39  Report  of  the  Inquiry  by  the  Honourable  Lord  Cameron  into  the  Complaint  Made  by  the 
National  Union  of  Bank  Employees  on  I2th  March  1962  to  the  Committee  on  Freedom  of 
Association  of  the  International  Labour  Organisation,  Cmnd.  2202,  1963,  p.  115. 
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manifestly  unfair  that  it  is  surprising  it  could  be  seriously  suggested, 
if  anybody  has  the  ‘right’  to  choose  who  should  represent  the  workers 
it  must  surely  be  the  workers  themselves.”*" 

Certainly  many  people  would  agree  with  the  above  statement.  Allowing  the 
employer  to  choose  the  representative  of  his  employees  is  somewhat  analagous 
to  allowing  the  prosecution  to  choose  the  defendant’s  barrister,  or  the  leader 
of  one  political  party  to  choose  the  leader  of  another.  More  to  the  point, 
it  allows  the  employer  to  recognise  a “house”  or  “company”  union  which 
is  under  his  domination  in  preference  to  a union  which  is  independently 
controlled  by  his  workers. 

198.  But.  as  The  Times  points  out,  to  talk  of  “rights”  in  industrial  relations, 
even  for  workers,  is  often  to  ignore  realities.  Does  a group  of  workers  have 
the  right  to  join  a union  not  traditionally  active  in  their  trade  or  industry 
and  demand  its  recognition?  Has  a single  employee  in  a given  firm  the 
right  to  have  the  union  of  his  choice  recognised  if  aH  the  other  employees 
in  the  firm  wish  another  union  to  represent  them?  Does  a group  of  workers 
have  the  right  to  break  away  from  one  union,  establish  another,  and  to 
demand  that  it  be  recognised?  Must  an  employer  recognise  a manual 
workers’  union  for  supervisors  if  he  can  demonstrate  that  this  will  result  in 
the  persecution  of  these  workers  and  the  undermining  of  industrial  discipline? 

199.  No  general  answer  to  these  questions  is  possible.  But  they  indicate 
that  all  the  parties  to  collective  bargaining  have  an  interest  in  which  union 
represents  a given  group  of  employees  and  that  no  party  has  an  exclusive 
“right”  to  determine  which  union  this  should  be.  It  follows  that  while  the 
criterion  of  appropriateness  has  some  validity,  it  ought  not  to  be  applied  by 
the  employer  alone.  It  must  be  applied  in  a manner  agreed  to  be  fair  by  all 
the  parties  concerned.  If  such  agreement  is  not  possible,  the  criterion  can 
best  be  applied  by  a disinterested  third  party.*' 

The  “Representativeness"  of  a Union 

200.  “Representativeness”  is  the  criteria  which  most  employers  have  used 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  recognise  a union  for  white-collar  employees. 
The  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  will  only  recognise  ASSET  for  those 
grades  in  an  establishment  in  which  the  union  has  majority  membership. 
Similarly,  Unilever  claims  that  its  companies  will 

“recognise  a union’s  right  to  represent  employees  and  negotiate  on 
their  behalf  wherever  it  has  established  membership  amongst  a majority 
of  the  group  which  a company  is  prepared  to  accept  as  a ‘negotiating 
group’.  At  the  same  time,  our  companies  regard  the  building  up  of 
union  membership  to  the  level  required  for  negotiating  rights  as  primarily 
the  responsibility  of  the  unions  themselves.  Where  a union  fails  to  satisfy 
a company  that  it  has  a genuine  majority  amongst  the  ‘negotiating 
group’,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  earned  the  right  to  represent  the 
group.  ”*“ 

“Recognition  the  Real  Aim  Behind  Bank  Union's  Dispute  with  Employers”,  The  Times, 

2 December  1963,  p.  5. 

Infra,  paras.  267-74. 

'*2  Unilever  Limited,  Royal  Commission's  Minutes  of  Evidence,  46,  p.  1972,  HMSO,  1967. 
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Lloyds  Bank  claims  that  it  refuses  recognition  to  the  National  Union  of 
Bank  Employees  because  the  Bank’s  “Staff  Association  ...  has  (by  a 
considerable  margin)  the  greater  membership”.**  Another  firm  “could  only 
accept  trade  union  representation  in  the  knowledge  that  at  least  80  per 
cent  of  our  staff  are  members  of  the  union”.  Numerous  other  employers 
indicated  that  they  had  refused  to  recognise  a staff  union  because  it  had 
not  represented  a “substantial  proportion”  of  the  employees  concerned. 

201.  The  principle  that  unions  should  be  representative  gets  considerable 
support  not  only  from  employers,  but  also  from  the  government  and  the 
trade  unions.  Before  the  Treasury  will  recognise  any  staff  union,  it  “must 
show  that  it  is  representative  of  the  category  of  staff  concerned”.**  The  Fair 
Wages  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  upholds  the  rates  of  pay  and 
working  conditions  negotiated  by  representative  unions  and  employers’ 
associations.  Before  a union  can  make  use  of  Section  8 of  the  Terms  and 
Conditions  of  Employment  Act,  it  must,  among  other  things,  demonstrate 
that  it  represents  a “substantial  proportion”  of  the  workers  in  the  industry 
or  trade  concerned.  In  conciliating  recognition  disputes.  Ministry  of  Labour 
officials  have  informally  suggested  that  the  basis  for  full  recognition  or 
negotiating  rights  mi^t  be  51  per  cent  membership,  while  the  basis  for  par- 
tial recognition  or  discussion  rights  might  be  40  per  cent.  Most  unions 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  principle  that  they  must  possess  at  least  some 
degree  of  representativeness  before  they  can  expect  recognition,  and  the 
TUC  generally  applies  this  criterion  in  trying  to  settle  jurisdictional  disputes 
between  member-unions. 

202.  While  representativeness  is  a criterion  which  finds  a wide  measure 
of  support,  it  is  also  one  which  presents  a number  of  difficulties.  To  begin 
with,  there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  what  “representativeness”  means. 
Neither  the  Treasury  nor  any  of  the  government  departments  or  agencies 
administering  the  legislation  referred  to  above  have  ever  specified  what 
degree  of  membership  would  qualify  as  “substantial”  or  “representative”.** 
In  the  private  sector,  some  employers  are  prepared,  and  in  engineering  are 
obliged,  to  recognise  a union  if  only  one  of  their  staff  employees  is  a member. 
Other  employers  will  not  grant  recognition  unless  a union  has  recruited  33 
per  cent  of  the  employees  concerned ; others  expect  51  per  cent ; and 
still  others  interpret  “substantial  proportion”  as  substantial  majority  and 
expect  unions  to  have  75  per  cent  or  better.  For  a few  employers,  the 
expected  percentage  tends  to  be  a variable  which  moves  upward  as  the 
union’s  actual  membership  in  the  firm  increases. 

203.  Even  if  the  union  and  the  employer  can  agree  on  a membership 
percentage,  there  are  difficulties  in  determining  whether  or  not  that  per- 
centage exists.  Should  the  union  be  required  to  submit  a list  of  its  members’ 
names  to  management  so  these  can  be  compared  to  the  firm’s  personnel 
records?  Should  management  approach  or  write  to  each  individual  employee 
to  solicit  his  views?  Should  a secret  ballot  be  held,  and,  if  so,  who  should 
administer  it — the  union,  the  firm,  both  of  them,  or  the  Ministry  of  Labour? 
Very  often  there  is  no  agreed  answer  to  these  questions. 

**  Lloyds  Bank  Limited,  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  p,  1. 

Treasury,  Staff  Relations  in  the  Civil  Service  {London:  HMSO,  1965),  para.  12. 

'In  1947  the  General  Post  Office  decided  to  recognise  any  staff  association  which  could 
demonstrate  that  it  represented  40  per  cent  of  a particular  occupational  grade.  But  the  formula 
encouraged  secessionist  movements  within  post  office  unions,  and  in  1952  its  use  was  discon- 
flirm  of  the  Post  Office  {Departmental  Classes)  Recognition  Committee,  Cmd, 
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204.  A much  more  complex  problem  than  defining  or  measuring  repre- 
sentativeness ^ is  defining  the  area  over  which  the  union  is  expected  to 
demonstrate  its  representativeness.  Should  the  area  of  representation  cover 
a single  plant,  a whole  company,  or  the  whole  industry?  Should  there  be 
separate  areas  of  representation  for  manual  and  non-manual  workers,  plant 
clericals  and  office  clericals,  supervisors  and  subordinates,  clerks  and  tech- 
nicians. and  weekly-paid  and  monthly-paid  staff?  Should  confidential  per- 
sonnel managenal  grades,  and  employees  in  industrial  relations  departments 
be  excluded  from  the  area  of  representation?  The  answers  which  employers 
give  to  these  questions  are  often  the  major  factors  determining  whether  or 
not  a umon  can  claim  to  be  representative. 

Employers  who  claim  that  they  will  recognise  a representative  union  often 
choose  the  area  over  which  it  will  be  most  difficult  for  the  union  to  demon- 
strate Its  representativeness.  Sometimes  the  firm  may  have  an  organisational 
reason  for  the  choice  of  this  area.  But  generally  it  is  designed  merely  to  keep 
the  union  out.  One  large  company  employing  approximately  7,000  foremen 
m 40  dffierent  establishments  will  not  recognise  ASSET  on  an  establishment- 
by-estabUshment  basis,  but  will  recognise  the  union  only  if  it  can  organise 
a majority  of  all  the  company’s  foremen.  In  an  interview,  the  company 
admitted  that  there  was  no  “positive”  reason  for  choosing  this  national  area 
of  representation,  and  that  its  primary  purpose  was  to  put  “a  major  hurdle 
in  the  way  of  the  union”. 

205.  i^iother  large  company  employing  roughly  40,000  white-cohar  em- 
ployees in  75  establishments  has  agreed  to  recognise  a union  for  any  par- 
ticular occupational  grade,  but  only  if  the  union  has  majority  membership 
among  this  grade  across  the  company  as  a whole.  The  justification  given 
for  this  policy  is  that  the  company  has  a national  salary  structure.  But  the 
firm  could  advance  no  logical  reason  in  support  of  this  policy  or  show  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  company’s  operations  would  be  impaired  if  the  policy 
were  revoked.  In  fact,  the  policy  was  only  introduced  fairly  recently,  around 
the  same  time  as  various  unions  began  recruiting  the  firm’s  stafii.  Moreover, 
as  the  coinpany  itself  pointed  out,  its  national  salary  structure  often  results 
in  overpaying  in  areas  of  labour  surplus  and  underpaying  in  areas  of  labour 
shortage.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  be  convinced  by  the  company’s  claim 
that  they  are  not  opposed  to  staff  unionism. 

206.  Before  some  employers  wfll  recognise  a union  for  staff  employees, 
it  must  demonstrate  that  it  is  representative  across  the  whole  industry  con- 
cerned. The  Shipbuilding  Employers’  Federation  argues  that  the  recognition 
of  staff  unions  is  a matter  of  interest  to  all  employers  in  the  industry,  for 
what  one  firm  does  in  this  regard  may  set  a precedent  which  other  firms 
will  be  forced  to  follow.  The  Federation  has  therefore  advised  all  member- 
firms  to  agree  only  to  informal  discussions  with  a staff  union  over  the  griev- 
ances of  an  individual  member  and  to  refer  all  claims  for  recognition  on 
behalf  of  staff  grades  to  the  Federation.  For  its  part,  the  Federation  will  only 
recognise  those  unions  which  are  representative  of  a “substantial  proportion” 
of  a particular  staff  grade  throughout  the  industry  as  a whole.  As  a result 
of  this  pohoy,  the  CAWU  has  been  refused  recognition  both  nationally  and 
domestically  for  while  it  claims  to  have  “a  high  degree  of  organisation  at 
certain  establishments”,  it  does  not  represent  a “substantial  proportion”  of 
the  clerical  workers  employed  in  the  industry  as  a whole. 
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207.  When  employers  say  they  are  prepared  to  grant  recognition  to  any 
union  which  is  representative  of  a particular  area  of  staff  employment,  it  is 
not  always  clear  exactly  what  it  is  they  are  prepared  to  grant.  A few  em- 
ployers are  prepared  to  grant  “full  recognition”.  That  is,  they  are  willing  to 
bargain  collectively  with  the  union  on  any  matter  it  may  wish  to  raise ; to 
meet  any  representatives  which  the  union  may  appoint ; and  to  accord  the 
union  the  necessary  facilities  to  collect  subscriptions,  hold  meetings,  and 
publicise  its  activities  thereby  enabling  it  to  maintain  its  organisation  within 
the  firm.  While  not  prepared  to  grant  “full  recognition”,  some  employers 
wiU  nevertheless  negotiate  on  most  topics  of  concern  to  a union’s  members. 
But  a large  group  of  employers  will  negotiate  nothing  and  are  only  prepared 
to  enter  into  informal  discussions  with  the  union  about  the  grievances  of 
individual  employees. 

208.  A leading  employers’  association  covering  a key  area  for  future  white- 
collar  union  growth  gives  the  following  advice  to  member-firms  when  they 
find  that  a substantial  proportion  of  their  white-collar  employees  are  organised 
and  “contact  with  a staff  union  seems  unavoidable” : 

“It  is  desirable  to  confine  recognition  of  a staff  union  to  representations 
on  behalf  of  members  and  to  exclude  negotiations  on  staff  salary  scales, 
etc.  The  difference  between  representation  and  negotiation  is  important. 
The  first  do  not  compel  managements  to  act  in  the  manner  desired, 
while  the  latter  may  result  in  a binding  agreement.” 

Similarly,  the  Wages  and  Conditions  Committee  of  the  British  Employers’ 
Confederation  (one  of  the  organisations  which  merged  to  form  the  present 
Confederation  of  British  Industry)  in  June  1964  took  the  view  that : 

“Even  where  membership  of  staff  unions  is  increasing  employers  are 
under  no  obligation  to  recognise  union  representation  ....  Even  if 
‘recognition’  were  granted  to  a staff  union,  this  need  not  include 
the  negotiation  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment,  but  might  be 
limited  to  informal  discussions  or  to  the  laying  down  of  procedure  for 
dealing  with  requests  and  complaints.”*' 

209.  But  the  Committee  also  took  the  view  that : 

“There  is  a danger  . . . that  once  a staff  union  has  been  recognised, 
for  any  purpose  at  all,  as  representing  the  interests  of  staff  workers, 
it  will  be  encouraged  to  press  for  the  full  rights  of  negotiation. 
Those  members  who  have  already  granted  full  ‘recognition’  . . . con- 
firmed that  official  representation  of  staff  workers  could  be  a source  of 
much  difficulty  to  employers.  In  the  circumstances  the  Committee  agreed 
that  when  discussions  were  held  with  staff  unions  it  would  be  best  if 
possible  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  ‘recognition’.”*’ 

The  possibility  that  partial  recognition  might  lead  to  demands  for  full 
recognition  has  not  worried  some  employers’  associations,  however,  for  when 
such  demands  have  arisen,  they  have  been  refused  and  even  the  partial 

British  Employers’  Confederation,  op.  cit.,  p.  2.  This  document  evidently  recorded  the 
views  of  the  Wages  and  Conditions  Committee  only.  In  giving  oral  evidence  representatives 
of  the  C.B.I.  pointed  out  that  it  had  not  been  considered  by  the  B.E.C.  Council  nor  approved 
by  its  President  or  Director.  The  C.B.I.’s  present  policy  was  described  as  “ waiting  and 
seeing  ”,  and  neither  to  stimulate  nor  to  prevent  the  development  of  white-collar  umons 
{Royal  Commission's  Minutes  of  Evidence  22,  p.  822,  HMSO  1966). 

47  Ibid. 
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recognition  has  been  revoked.  One  employers’  association  had  a procedure 
agreement  with  DATA,  but  the  union 

“eventually  chose  to  attempt  to  use  the  Agreement  to  further  a claim  for 
wages  which  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Procedure  Agreement.  In  the 
circumstances,  and  in  accordance  with  the  final  paragraph  of  the  Agree- 
ment, the  — terminated  the  Agreement.” 

210.  It  is  clear  from  the  above  quotations  that  even  after  a union  has 
demonstrated  its  “representativeness”,  many  employers  are  only  prepared  to 
recognise  it  for  purposes  of  discussion  not  negotiation.  In  fact,  discussion 
rights  are  often  granted  in  the  hope  that  they  will  lessen  the  demands  for 
negotiating  rights.  While  it  is  useful  for  a union  to  be  able  to  discuss 
with  management  the  grievances  of  individual  members,  it  is  by  no  means 
wholly  satisfactory.  As  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  definition  of  a trade  union 
emphasises,  a major  union  function  is  the  negotiation  of  wages  and  working 
conditions.  Employers  who  refuse  to  allow  a union  to  negotiate  on  these 
matters  are  thereby  preventing  it  from  exercising  one  of  its  major  functions. 
Such  employers  can  hardly  claim  to  be  speaking  in  good  faith  when  they  say 
they  will  “recognise”  any  union  which  can  demonstrate  its  representativeness. 

211.  It  is  difficult  to  deny  that  there  is  at  least  some  justice  in  the  principle 
that  unions  should  “earn”  recognition  by  demonstrating  that  they  are  repre- 
sentative. But  this  justice  may  be  denied  by  the  definitions  given  to 
“representative”,  “area  of  representation”,  and  “recognition”.  At  the  moment, 
these  concepts  are  generally  defined  unilaterally  by  the  employer,  and  he 
may  define  them  in  such  a way  that  either  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  the 
union  to  “earn”  recognition,  or  the  form  of  recognition  “earned”  is  hardly 
worth  having.  When  these  concepts  are  defined  in  this  way,  the  criterion  of 
representativeness  merely  becomes  a “respectable”  device  by  which  an 
employer  can  deny  a union  recognition.  Thus  this  criterion,  like  the  criterion 
of  appropriateness,  can  not  be  applied  by  the  employer  alone,  but  must  be 
appli^  by  both  the  employer  and  the  union.  If  they  cannot  agree  as  to 
how  this  should  be  done,  experience  in  other  countries  suggests  that  this 
criterion  lends  itself  well  to  interpretation  and  application  by  a disinterested 
third  party." 

212.  While  problems  of  definition  and  measurement  make  it  difficult  to 
apply  the  criterion  of  representativeness  fairly,  the  major  argument  against  a 
too  rigid  use  of  this  criterion  is  that  representativeness  and  recognition  are  not 
independent  phenomena,  but  are  “closely  related  and  interact”."  As  the  AScW 
has  pointed  out  to  the  Medical  Research  Council: 

“It  is,  we  think,  somewhat  over-simple  to  say,  as  you  have  done — 
‘You  get  the  members  and  then  we’ll  look  at  it’,  for  the  biggest  deterrent 
to  the  recruitment  of  MRC  staffs  to  the  AScW  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  been  given  proper  recognition  or  negotiating  rights.  A vicious 
circle  has  been  created  where  many  members  of  the  staff  would  join  the 
AScW  as  a recognised  staff  association  but  where  the  Council  will  not 
give  the  AScW  recognition  rmtil  they  have  joined  and  thus  we  get 
nowhere.”" 

Infra,  paras.  267-74. 

49  TUC,  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  p.  112  (published  by  the  TUC  in  1966.) 

59  AScW,  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  p.  9. 
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213.  Recognition  is  important  in  encouraging  the  growth  of  trade  unionism, 
particularly  among  white-collar  employees,  for  three  reasons.  First,  white- 
collar  employees  tend  to  identify  with  management  and  are  therefore  more 
likely  to  support  an  organisation  which  receives  management’s  approval  than 
one  which  does  not.  Before  you  can  recruit  many  white-collar  employees,  a 
NACSS  official  claimed  that  “you  have  to  be  able  to  show  them  that  their 
employer  is  not  really  opposed,  that  they  won’t  be  disloyal  by  joining,  and  that 
all  in  all,  there  is  not  going  to  be  much  of  a battle”. 

214.  Second,  if  management  has  a negative  attitude  towards  the  union  and 
refuses  to  recognise  it,  many  white-collar  workers  are  likely  to  refrain  from 
joining  in  case  they  jeopardise  their  career  prospects  with  the  firm.  This  point 
is  brought  out  most  clearly  by  the  following  letter  to  a union  organiser  from 
a technician  in  a drug  manufacturing  company: 

“As  I explained  ...  all  the  members  of  the  technical  staff  are  fearful 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  our  association  or  any  other  similar  organisa- 
tion. Apparently  the Company  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  trade 

unions  and  most  of  my  colleagues  appear  to  be  surprised  that  I got  a 

job  at in  spite  of  being  a union  member.  To  be  quite  honest  I 

wasn’t  asked  at  the  interview  if  I was  a trade  union  member  and  to  my 
knowledge  they  are  still  unaware  of  my  affiliation.” 

215.  Third  and  most  important,  especially  among  white-collar  workers, 
unions  are  usually  accepted  on  instrumental  rather  than  ideological  grounds, 
“as  something  to  be  used,  rather  than  as  something  in  which  to  believe” 
Many  employees  want  to  see  “the  proof  of  the  pudding”  before  they  join  a 
union  but  “the  proof  of  the  pudding  comes  once  the  union  has  been  recog- 
nised”.“  Without  recognition  it  is  difficult  for  a union  to  participate  in  the 
process  of  job  regulation  and  thereby  demonstrate  to  employees  that  it  can 
provide  a service  for  them.  Consequently,  if  an  employer  withholds  recog- 
nition, not  only  are  a large  number  of  employees  not  likely  to  join  the  union, 
but  many  of  those  who  have  already  joined  are  likely  to  let  their  membership 
lapse  because  they  are  not  getting  any  return  on  it. 

216.  The  findings  of  several  research  studies  support  the  argument  that 
recognition  is  important  in  fostering  union  growth.  A scholar  who  studied 
managerial  unionism  in  the  coal  industry  concluded  that  it  is  the  “fact  of 
recognition  that  explains  the  success  of  BACM  [the  British  Association  of 
Colliery  Management]”  and  the  failure  of  rival  organisations.®* 

217.  A sociologist  who  .studied  unionisation  among  bank  clerks  found  that 
about  one-fifth  of  the  clerks  in  his  sample  who  were  not  in  NUBE  said  they 
were  not  members  because  it  was  not  recognised.  “For  one  this  was  an 
ideological  statement  but  for  the  others  it  was  a practical  reason,  expressing 
the  belief  that  NUBE  is  powerless  or  at  least  less  effective  than  the  staff 
associations,  because  it  is  not  recognised”.®*  This  and  other  evidence  he 
analysed  led  him  to  conclude  that: 

51  C.  Wright  Mills,  White  Collar  (New  York;  Oxford  University  Press,  1956),  p.  308. 

52  Allan  Flanders,  Royal  Commission’s  Minutes  of  Evidence  62^  Q.  10,005  (not  yet  published). 

53  Brian  McCormick,  “Managerial  Unionism  in  the  Coal  Industry”,  British  Journal  of 

Sociology,  XI  (DecemlDer  I960),  p.  367.  vr  t.  j 

54  R.  M.  Blackburn,  “Unionisation  and  Union  Character  in  Banking”  (an  unpublished 
Ph.D.  thesis.  University  of  Liverpool,  1965),  p.  351.  (Tliis  thesis  is  to  be  published  during 
1967  by  Batsfords.) 
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“It  does  seem  quite  clear  that  the  banks’  attitudes,  and  their  relation- 
ship with  the  two  organisations,  have  played  an  important  part  in  deter- 
mining the  completeness  [membership  density]  of  NUBE  and  the  staff 
associations,  with  recognition  or  non-recognition  being  a major  factor  in 
the  situation.  It  is  hard  to  doubt  that  if  NUBE  were  generally  recog- 
nised its  completeness  would  be  appreciably  higher  or  that  if  recognition 
were  withdrawn  from  the  staff  associations  their  completeness  would 
decline.”'® 

218.  Research  undertaken  by  the  present  author  indicates  that  the  major 
factor  explaining  the  occupational  and  industrial  pattern  of  white-collar 
unionism  in  private  manufacturing  industries  is  the  extent  to  which  employers 
have  recognised  this  unionism.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  present  all  the 
supporting  evidence  here,  it  is  already  clear  from  information  given  in  this 
paper  that  the  areas  of  private  industry  in  which  the  degree  of  white-collar 
unionism  is  highest  are  also  those  in  which  employers  have  granted  recog- 
nition, and  that  this  recognition  was  generally  granted  before  the  unions 
concerned  had  anything  close  to  substantial,  let  alone  majority  membership." 

219.  No  detailed  research  has  been  undertaken  on  the  relationship  between 
recognition  and  manual  union  membership,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
the  former  encourages  the  growth  of  the  latter.  Certainly,  the  degree  of 
unionisation  among  manual  workers  would  be  lower,  if  the  criterion  of 
substantial  or  majority  membership  had  been  rigidly  applied  before  granting 
them  recognition.  Moreover,  the  greater  degre  of  unionisation  among  both 
manual  and  white-collar  employees  in  the  public  sector  of  the  economy 
compared  to  the  private  sector  is  at  least  partly  explained  by  the  greater 
willingness  of  public  employers  to  recognise  trade  unions. 

220.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  uniquely  the  direction  of 
causation  between  union  membership  and  recognition,  it  is  at  least  clear  that 
the  one  reinforces  the  other.  Thus  regardless  of  how  judiciously  the  criterion 
of  representativeness  is  applied,  it  will  always  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  union  for  the  absence  of  recognition  is  itself  one  of  the  major  factors 
impeding  the  growth  of  union  membership.  This  is  not  an  argument  for 
completely  abandoning  this  criterion,  nor  is  it  an  argument  for  granting 
recognition  to  a union  before  it  has  any  representativeness  whatsoever. 
But  it  is  an  argument  against  a too  rigid  and  exclusive  application  of  this 
criterion.  Other  factors  must  also  be  considered  such  as  : the  size  of  the 
work  force ; the  structure  of  the  firm  or  industry ; the  appropriateness  of 
the  union ; the  composition  and  turnover  of  the  labour  force ; and  the 
methods,  if  any,  used  by  the  employer  to  discourage  union  membership. 

221.  The  interaction  between  union  recognition  and  union  membership  is 
also  an  argument  for  giving  the  union  every  chance  to  become  representative. 
If  an  employer  has  no  principled  objection  to  white-collar  unionism  and 
his  only  desire  is  to  ensure  that  a substantial  proportion  of  his  staff  wish  to 
be  represented  by  a union  before  he  recognises  it,  he  should  be  prepared 
to  give  his  staff  eveiy  opportunity  to  join  the  union  and  the  union  every 
opportunity  to  recruit  them.  For  if  an  employer  who  advances  the  criterion 
of  representativeness  is  not  prepared  to  do  this,  then  not  only  is  he  denying 

55  Ibid.,  p.  353. 

55  See  Table  16  and  Chapter  IV. 
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a union  recognition  but  he  is  also  denying  it  the  means  of  obtaining  recogni- 
tion.  In  such  circumstances,  the  employer’s  claim  that  he  will  recognise  any 
representative  union  is  a rather  hollow  one. 

III.  STRATEGIES  AND  TACTICS  USED  BY  EMPLOYERS  TO  DIS 
COURAGE  THE  GROWTH  OF  WHITE-COLLAR  UNIONISM 

222.  But  few  employers  are  prepared  to  allow  an  unrecognised  union 
freedom  of  access  to  its  potential  members  by  giving  it  facilities  to  hold 
meetings  during  the  lunch  break  or  outside  office  hours,  distribute  literature 
or  display  notices,  collect  subscriptions,  or  process  grievances  on  behalf  of 
individual  members.  Few  employers  are  even  prepared  to  play  a neutral 
role  in  the  recruiting  process.  As  has  already  been  shown,  some  employers 
make  the  union’s  task  more  difficult  by  gerrymandering  the  “ area  of  repre- 
sentation” or  by  demanding  an  extremely  high  degree  of  “representative- 
ness ”.  Others  hinder  the  union  by  simply  delaying  recognition  as  long  as 
possible.  In  such  circtunstances,  members  tend  to  lapse  partly  because  they 
feel  the  union  is  not  obtaining  any  concrete  results,  and  partly  because  of 
high  labour  turnover  in  many  areas  of  white-collar  employment.  Some  firms 
even  go  so  far  as  to  alter  the  composition  of  their  work  force  in  an  attempt 
to  discourage  trade  unionism.  One  large  company  believes  that  lack  of 
promotional  opportunity  for  male  employees  is  the  key  factor  fostering 
unionism  among  clerical  and  administrative  grades.  Over  the  past  few  years, 
therefore,  it  has  tried  to  recruit  only  young  women  to  clerical  positions 
in  its  head  office  in  London. 

223.  If  union  organisers  are  to  be  believed,  most  employers  pursue  even 
more  aggressive  policies  in  discouraging  the  growth  of  unionism  among  their 
staff  employees.  The  comment  of  one  white-collar  union  organiser  working 
in  the  Birmingham  area  is  typical : 

“The  employers  will  stop  at  nothing.  Every  case  has  to  be  fought 
through.  They  utilise  staff  associations,  give  general  salary  increases 
while  a recruitment  campaign  is  underway,  and  intimidate  and  victimise 
leading  members.  They  also  conduct  a campaign  of  demoralisation 
through  the  supervisors — ‘You’ll  never  get  recognition’.  You  won’t  be 
able  to  do  anything,  etc,’.” 

224.  Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  basic  strategies  which  managers  can 
use  to  obstruct  trade  unionism — peaceful  competition  and  forcible  opposi- 
tion.” These  are  not  mutually  exclusive  strategies,  and  often  both  of  them 
may  be  pursued  simultaneously.  But  it  is  useful  to  treat  them  separately  for 
purposes  of  analysis. 

The  Strategy  of  Peaceful  Competition 

225.  The  strategy  of  peaceful  competition  includes  a variety  of  tactics: 
paying  salaries  equal  to  or  better  than  those  in  unionised  firms ; granting 
salary  increases  during  a union  recruitment  campaign ; establishing  welfare, 
profit  sharing,  and  other  benefit  schemes  ; offering  various  types  of  rewards 
to  “loyal”  employees ; giving  speeches  and  interviews  designed  to  convince 
employees  that  their  interests  can  be  better  cared  for  by  management  than 
by  a union ; granting  monthly  staff  status ; and  establishing  “company 
unions”. 

er  These  terms  are  used  by  Lloyd  G.  Reynolds,  Labor  Economics  and  Labor  Relations 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1956),  pp.  169-77. 
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226.  It  is  difficult  to  document  adequately  the  use  of  these  tactics.  Salary 
increases  during  recruitment  campaigns  can  be  “explained”  by  reference  to 
the  cost  of  living  or  increasing  productivity ; rewards  to  “loyal”  employees 
can  be  “justified”  on  grounds  of  merit;  and  the  thoughts  expressed  in 
speeches  and  interviews  are  rarely  written  down.  Moreover,  opposition  to 
staff  unionism  may  not  be  the  only  reason  for  following  many  of  the  tactics 
of  peaceful  competition.  While  they  may  be  inspired  primarily  by  a strong 
desire  to  keep  the  unions  out,  they  may  also  be  motivated  by  an  employer’s 
sincere  wish  to  treat  his  staff  employees  properly  and  as  a “part  of 
management”.  But  it  is  possible  to  give  some  examples  of  these  tactics  being 
deliberately  used  to  discourage  the  growth  of  staff  unionism. 

227.  An  employers’  association  which  “has  refused  requests  from  staff 
unions  for  a national  procedure  agreement  or  negotiations  on  several 
occasions”  offers  the  following  service  to  member-firms : 

“.  . . as  a condition  of  avoiding  negotiations  with  a staff  union  it  is 
essential  that  member  firms  should  be  offering  salaries  and  conditions 
which  are  not  open  to  criticism  and  the  Association  is  prepared  to  collect 
information,  national  and  local,  and  give  advice  on  such  matters.  This 
has  been  done  on  a hmited  and  voluntary  basis  for  a number  of  years 
and  it  is  intended  to  extend  and  improve  this  service  on  behalf  of 
members.”® 

An  executive  in  the  motor  industry  frankly  admitted  that 

“ASSET  had  a fairly  substantial  membership  among  our  chargehands 
and  as  a result  we  decided  to  grant  some  of  them  staff  status  and  reduce 
the  remainder  to  operative  status.” 

Other  employers  were  less  specific,  and  simply  stated  that 

“Every  possible  step  is  taken  to  ensure  that  staff  do  not  reach  the 
frame  of  mind  which  will  make  them  think  that  membership  of  a 
union  is  appropriate.” 

228.  Although  many  employers  sponsor  staff  associations  or  staff  com- 
mittees to  slow  down  “the  current  somewhat  sinister  trend  towards  subversive 
influence  from  outside”,®  it  is  not  possible  to  give  even  a rough  estimate 
of  the  number  of  such  associations  which  exist  in  private  manufacturing 
industry.  But  three  observations  can  be  made  regarding  the  nature  of 
those  associations  which  did  come  to  light  as  a result  of  the  survey  of 
employers.  First,  all  were  established  on  the  initiative  of  the  employer,  in 
many  cases  after  an  approach  from  a staff  union  for  recognition.  Second, 
most  had  only  “consultative  and  advisory  powers”  and  did  not  negotiate 
over  salaries  and  other  conditions  of  employment.  Third,  of  those  companies 
which  allowed  their  staff  associations  to  negotiate,  only  one  permitted 
disputes  to  be  submitted  to  independent  arbitration.  In  all  other  cases,  the 
company  was  the  final  court  of  appeal. 

229.  The  most  widespread  use  of  company  sponsored  staff  associations  to 
hinder  the  growth  of  unionism  has  occurred  in  banking.  Although  over  the 
years  these  associations  have  obtained  a large  measure  of  independence  from 

58  Circular  Letter  from  the  Association  Concerned  to  All  Member-Firms,  1964. 

5!’  M.  J.  Ruddock,  “Some  Problems  of  Clerical  Staff  Employment”,  Factory  Manage!-, 
XXra  (April  1954),  p.  90. 
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employers,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  employers  took  the  initiative 
in  founding  them  and  still  encourage  them  largely  to  hinder  the  growth  of 
the  National  Union  of  Bank  Employees.'”  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
most  banks  can  now  claim  that  they  will  not  recognise  NUBE  because  it  is 
not  as  representative  as  the  staff  associations.  But  they  can  hardly  claim 
that  the  staff  associations  have  always  been  more  representative  than  NUBE" 
or  that  NUBE  was  given  a fair  or  equal  chance  to  obtain  representa- 
tiveness." 

230.  The  best  known  device  for  discouraging  staff  unionism  in  private 
industry  is  the  Foremen  and  Staff  Mutual  Benefit  Society,  a friendly  society 
established  in  1899  to  provide  pensions,  life  assurance,  and  sickness  benefits 
to  foremen  and  similar  grades  of  staff  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
industries."  The  Society  has  two  kinds  of  members:  contributory  members 
or  employers ; and  ordinary  members,  the  eligible  employees  of  contributory 
members.  Contributory  members  pay  at  least  half  of  the  total  contributions 
in  respect  of  each  ordinary  member.  At  present  the  FSMBS  has  over  2,600 
contributory  members  and  over  61,000  ordinary  members,  of  whom  8,700 
are  in  receipt  of  a pension. 

231.  Under  the  Society’s  rules,  an  ordinary  member  may  not  belong 
to  a trade  union.  In  other  words,  to  become  a member  of  the  Society  an 
employee  must  resign  any  trade  union  membership  which  he  may  hold,  or, 
if  he  wishes  to  join  a trade  union  after  he  has  become  a Society  member, 
he  must  resign  from  the  Society.  This  means  he  must  forfeit  his  claim  to  the 
contributions  which  his  employer  has  made  on  his  behalf,  and  that  he  receives 
only  the  surrender  value  (about  90  per  cent)  of  his  own  contributions.  In 
short,  he  must  sacrifice  55  per  cent  of  all  moneys  paid  to  the  FSMBS  on 
his  behalf.  For  many  staff  employees,  especially  older  ones,  this  is  an 
obvious  deterrent  to  becoming  or  remaining  a union  member. 

232.  The  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  and  the  Shipbuilding  Em- 

ployers’ Federation  advise  member-firms  to  join  the  FSMBS  and  to  encourage 
their  eligible  staff  employees  to  do  likewise.  Although  both  Federations  are 
opposed  to  firms  coercing  employees  into  the  Society,  a few  of  the  employers 
who  were  interviewed  admitted  making  an  employee’s  promotion  to  foreman 
conditional  upon  his  becoming  a member  of  the  Society.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  most  contributory  members  do  not  adopt  such  measures,  but  it  is 
clear  from  the  interviews  that  most  of  them  encourage  foremen  to  join  the 
FSMBS  and  give  it  facilities  for  recruiting  and  retaining  members  which 
are  denied  to  ASSET  and  other  staff  unions. 

60  For  the  most  complete  account  of  the  growth  of  NUBE  and  the  staff  associations  see 
Blackburn,  op.  cit.,  especially  chaps.  2 and  3. 

61  It  is  highly  likely  that  during  the  early  twenties  and  early  thirties,  NUBE  had  in  member- 
ship over  50  per  cent  of  the  staffs  of  Lloyds,  Barclays,  Martins,  and  District  banks.  See  ibid., 
pp.  217-8. 

62  Since  this  paper  was  written,  it  has  been  announced  that  all  but  two — the  Midland  and  the 
National  Provincial — of  the  eleven  London  clearing  banks  have  agreed  to  be  represented  on  a 
joint  negotiating  council  for  the  banking  industry.  Half  of  the  employee’s  representatives  pn 
the  council  will  be  appointed  by  NUBE  and  half  by  the  staff  associations.  The  negotiating 
council  will  be  responsible  for  salary  questions,  pensions,  overtime  rates,  holiday  entitle- 
ments, and  safety  matters.  Independent  binding  arbitration  will  be  used  to  resolve  deadlocks 
between  the  employer  and  employee  sides  of  the  councils.  (See  The  Guardian,  22  May  1967, 

p.  1.) 

63  For  a more  complete  account  of  this  organisation  see  FSMBS,  Written  Evidence  to  the 
Royal  Commission;  ASSET,  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  pp.  13-15;  and 
The  FSMBS:  British  Industry's  Friendliest,  Most  Sincere  Union-Hating  Outfit  (London: 
ASSET,  1966). 
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233.  The  Foremen  and  Staff  Mutual  Benefit  Society  may  not  contravene 
the  literal  terms  of  ILO  Conventions  87  and  98,  but,  by  providing  a financial 
incentive  for  employees  not  to  become,  or  to  cease  to  be,  trade  union 
members,  it  contradicts  the  spirit  and  intention  of  these  Conventions. 

The  Strategy  of  Forcible  Opposition 

234.  The  second  strategy  which  employers  use  to  oppose  staff  unionism 
is  forcible  opposition.  This  strategy  is  implemented  by  such  tactics  as: 
overlooking  union  members  for  promotion  and  pay  rises,  transferring  active 
unionists  from  department  to  department,  threatening  to  discontinue  any 
“extras”  presently  being  paid  above  the  union  rate,  sending  management 
officials  to  union  recruitment  meetings  to  note  the  names  of  those  employees 
attending,  and  dismissing  leading  union  members.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
document  the  use  of  these  tactics  for  threats  are  generally  communicated 
verbally  and  victimisation  of  leading  members  can  often  be  “justified”  on 
grounds  such  as  inefficiency  or  insubordination.  It  is  only  possible  here  to 
cite  cases  which  trade  unionists  claim  to  be  examples  of  forcible  opposition, 
and  leave  the  reader  free  to  judge  for  himself  whether  the  facts  substantiate 
these  claims. 

235.  After  recruiting  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  weekly-paid  clerical 
staff  of  a private  bus  company,  the  CAWU  approached  the  firm  for  recogni- 
tion late  in  1965.  But  the  company  refused  to  recognise  the  union,  even 
for  discussion  purposes,  until  it  had  recruited  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the 
staff  involved.  Moreover,  the  company’s  general  manager  sent  the  following 
memorandum  to  each  of  his  staff  employees: 

“On  my  return  to  the  office  today  I was  very  surprised  to  read  a letter 
from  the  above  Union  seeking  formal  recognition  of  this  Union  as  a 
negotiating  body  for  my  weekly  paid  staff. 

Up  to  this  time  I have  always  assumed  that  the  existing  direct 
methods  of  negotiation  between  members  of  my  staff  and  the  manage- 
ment have  been  perfectly  adequate  and  that  the  general  relationship 
between  management  and  staff  has  been  a very  happy  one  within  this 
Company. 

For  the  moment,  the  letter  has  been  formally  acknowledged  as  I feel 
it  is  only  right  that  I should  know  the  general  opinion  of  all  my  staff 
in  this  matter,  because  any  step  which  I would  take  must  have  far 
reaching  consequences.  I am  asking  you  therefore  to  complete  the 
enclosed  form  so  that  I shall  know  the  numbers  of  my  staff  involved. 
This  particular  matter  has  been  brought  up  at  a rather  unfortunate 
time,  because  recent  discussions  I have  had  with  the  Company  Chairman 
have  proved  to  be  quite  fruitful  and  there  was  to  be  a general  review 
within  the  next  two  weeks  and  considerably  wider  in  application  than 
ever  previously,  embracing  as  it  would  have  done  the  junior  staff  under 
21  years  of  age.  For  the  moment  this  will  have  to  be  suspended  until  I 
am  aware  of  your  views  with  regard  to  this  Union. 

Your  replies  will  be  handed  to  myself  personally  and  will  be  treated 
in  strict  confidence.” 

The  union  claimed  that  this  was  an  attempt  to  intimidate  the  staff.  The 
company  denied  the  charge  and  said  it  was  entitled  to  know  which  members 
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of  the  staff  were  union  members.  In  spite  of  a boycott  of  the  firm  by  the 
local  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  a publicity  campaign  waged  by  the  union 
in  the  local  press,  and  attempts  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  obtain  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute,  the  company  still  refuses  to  recognise  the  union. 

236.  During  1963  ASSET  organised  all  of  the  thirty  foremen  employed 
at  a Scottish  factory  of  an  optical  manufacturing  company.  The  firm  refused 
to  recognise  the  union,  and  the  foremen  consequently  staged  a half-day 
protest  stoppage.  The  company  retaliated  by  dismissing  all  the  foremen. 
Three  months  later,  and  after  the  intervention  of  the  Scottish  TUC,  the 
firm  rehired  all  but  four  of  the  foremen.  The  four  men  who  were  not 
rehired  consisted  of  the  union’s  local  group  secretary,  treasurer,  and  chair- 
man, plus  the  person  who  had  first  requested  ASSET  to  recruit  the  company’s 
foremen.  Three  of  the  men  had  16  years  service  and  the  other  had  13  years. 
ASSET  claimed  this  was  a case  of  victimisation.  The  company  denied  this 
charge.  It  claimed  that  a reorganisation  had  resulted  in  fewer  employees 
being  required  and  that  it  had  the  right  to  rehire  those  it  considered  “the 
best  peopie  to  serve  the  company’’.'* 

237.  It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  give  even  a rough  estimate  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  methods  of  peaceful  competition  and  forcible  opposition 
are  used.  But  it  is  obvious  from  the  above  examples  and  many  more  which 
could  be  given  that  such  methods  are  employed  by  a considerable  number 
of  employers  to  impede  the  growth  of  white-collar  unionism. 

238.  White-collar  unions  are  unlikely  to  overcome  the  difiSculties  they  face 
in  obtaining  recognition  solely  by  their  own  efforts.  The  position  of  most 
white-collar  employees  in  the  process  of  production  is  not  sufficiently  strategic 
to  enable  them  to  put  much  pressure  on  employers  by  using  the  tactics  of 
industrial  warfare.  Moreover,  while  some  white-collar  trade  unionists  are 
prepared  to  use  such  tactics,  many  others  are  not.  They  feel  that  differences 
of  opinion  should  be  resolved  by  rational  argument  rather  than  by  force. 
“Logic”,  as  one  union  official  put  it,  “should  prevail”.  In  any  case,  the 
number  of  employers  who  refuse  to  recognise  these  unions  each  year  are 
so  numerous  that  to  try  to  obtain  recognition  from  even  the  most  vulnerable 
of  them  by  industrial  action  would  quickly  exhaust  the  financial  resources 
of  most  of  these  unions. 


w ASSET  also  claimed  that  the  company,  as  a government  contractor,  was  in  breach  of 
Clauses  4 and  5 of  the  Fair  Wages  Resolution,  and  it  referred  the  firm,  through  the  Minister 
of  Labour,  to  the  Industrial  Court.  The  Industrial  Court  found  that  the  firm  in  breach 
of  Clause  5 (which  concerns  the  posting  up  of  copies  of  the  Fair  Wages  Resolution)  but  n^ 
of  Clause  4 (which  obliges  contractors  to  recognise  the  freedom  of  their  workpeople  to  be 
members  of  trade  unions). 
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rv.  CONCLUSIONS 

239.  It  is  often  suggested  that  the  low  level  of  unionisation  among  white- 
collar  workers  in  private  industry  is  explained  by  the  “psychology”  or 
“mentality”  of  these  workers.  White-collar  workers  generally  think  of  them- 
selves as  being  socially  superior  to  manual  workers,  as  belonging  more  with 
management  and  the  middle  class  than  with  manual  workers  and  the  working 
class.  The  “snobbish”  outlook  of  these  workers,  so  the  argument  goes,  makes 
them  try  to  avoid  patterns  of  behaviour  such  as  joining  a trade  union  which 
might  identify  them  with  manual  workers. 

240.  The  fundamental  weakness  with  “snobbishness”  as  an  explanation 
of  white-collar  union  growth,  as  Lockwood  has  shown,  is  that  it  is  a general 
factor.  It  cannot,  therefore,  explain  variations  in  the  degree  of  white-coUar 
unionism  between  various  industries  and  occupations.  It  is  worthwhile  to 
quote  Lockwood  at  some  length : 

“Has  snobbishness  varied  through  time?  If  so.  assuming  that  it  has 
lessened,  say  between  1921  and  1951,  why  has  the  proportion  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  clerks  in  unions  hardly  increased  at  all?  If 
not,  how  is  the  fact  to  be  explained  that  twice  as  many  blackcoated 
workers  are  unionised  nowadays  as  thirty  years  ago?  Is  snobbishness 
a factor  which  operates  ‘all  along  the  line’,  something  displayed  by 
aU  clerks  equally?  If  so,  why  are  there  very  significant  differences  in  the 
degree  of  clerical  unionisation  from  one  field  to  another?  Alternatively, 
is  snobbishness  coimected  with  relative  social  status  among  blackcoats? 
If  so,  why  have  certain  groups  of  clerks  with  high  social  status  been 
highly  unionised,  and  others  with  a relatively  low  social  status  poorly 
organised?  Most  perplexing  of  all,  why  have  two  groups  of  clerical 
workers,  both  with  a relatively  low  standing  in  the  blackcoated  world 
— railway  clerks  and  industrial  clerks — joined  their  respective  unions 
to  such  radically  different  degrees?  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this 
line  of  argument  in  order  to  conclude  that  no  clear  connection  can  be 
established  between  a factor  such  as  ‘snobbishness’  and  the  empirical 
variations  in  clerical  trade  unionism.  Whatever  influence  snobbishness 
has  on  the  mutual  relations  of  clerks  and  manual  workers  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  prevented  the  former  from  organising  themselves  in  trade 
unions.”® 

While  Lockwood  argues  his  case  only  in  respect  of  clerical  trade  unionism, 
it  obviously  applies  to  other  types  of  white-coUar  unionism  as  well.  There 
is  no  general  correlation  between  social  status  and  trade  unionism  in  the 
whitejCoUar  field. 

241.  Lockwood’s  own  research  points  to  “bureaucratisation”  as  the  main 
determinant  of  white-collar  unionism.  He  argues,  for  example,  that  the  low 
level  of  union  organisation  among  white-collar  workers  in  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy  can  be  primarily  accounted  for  by  its  large  number  of  small 
firms  and  lack  of  uniformity  in  working  conditions.  Conversely,  the  large- 
scale  bureaucratic  administration  characteristic  of  the  public  sector  largely 
explains  its  high  level  of  white-collar  unionism.®  Bureaucratisation  is 
obviously  extremely  important  in  fostering  white-collar  unionism.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  the  only  factor. 

•55  Lockwood,  op.  cit.,  pp.  150-1. 

<5<s  Ibid.y  pp.  142-9,  and  also  supra,  para.  185. 
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242.  An  equally  and  perhaps  even  more  important  determinant  of  varia- 
tions in  the  degree  of  white-collar  unionism  are  difierences  in  the  extent  to 
which  employers  resist  demands  for  recognition  and  pursue  policies  designed 
to  discourage  or  prohibit  their  staff  employees  from  joining  unions.  It  has 
not  been  possible  within  the  confines  of  this  paper  to  establish  this  point 
very  rigorously  for  this  would  require  an  evaluation  of  all  the  many  other 
factors  which  might  possibly  affect  the  growth  of  white-collar  unionism  such 
as ; salary  structure ; labour  turnover ; occupational  mobility  ; the  age,  sex, 
education,  and  social  origins  of  the  various  white-collar  work  groups  ; and  the 
strategies  and  tactics  used  by  unions  in  recruiting  white-collar  workers. 
But  sufficient  evidence  has  been  presented  to  establish  that  a major  obstacle 
to  the  expansion  of  union  membership  amoiig  white-collar  workers  in 
private  industry  is  the  recognition  problem  facing  the  unions  catering  for 
these  workers. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  ROEE  or  THE  GOVERNMENT 
I.  THE  DEMAND  FOR  GOVERNMENT  ACTION 

243.  The  analysis  presented  in  the  previous  chapters  can  be  summarised 
by  three  broad  generalisations;  First,  i£  the  trade  union  movement  is  to 
continue  to  play  an  effective  role  in  the  British  industrial  relations  system, 
it  must  reverse  the  present  downward  trend  of  the  density  of  unionisation 
by  expanding  its  membership  among  the  poorly-organised  areas  of  the  labour 
force,  particularly  among  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  white-collar 
employees  in  private  industry.  Second,  a major  obstruction  to  the  expan- 
sion of  union  membership  in  these  areas  is  employers’  refusal  to  recognise 
unions  and  their  pursuance  of  policies  designed  to  discourage  or  prohibit 
their  employees  from  joining  them.  Third,  most  white-collar  unions,  and 
even  some  manual  unions,  have  obtained  recognition  from  private  employers 
largely  as  a result  of  government  policies,  and  these  unions  are  nnKkely  to 
obtain  further  major  concessions  of  recognition  without  government  assist- 
ance. These  generalisations,  in  sum,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  effectiveness  of  the  British  trade  union  movement  largely 
depend  upon  government  action  to  encourage  union  recognition. 

244.  A large  number  of  trade  unionists  have  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion. At  least  thirteen  of  the  TUC’s  affiliated  unions  have  gone  on  record 
as  being  in  favour  of  recognition  legislation.  These  unions  account  for 
almost  49  per  cent  of  total  TUC  membership,  and  they  include  five  of 
the  six  largest  unions  in  the  country  and  most  of  the  major  unions  cater- 
ing for  white-collar  employees  in  private  industry.'  Moreover,  many  unions 
which  have  not  publicly  declared  their  views  on  this  question  are  neverthe- 
less in  favour  of.  or  at  least  not  opposed  to,  the  introduction  of  legislation 
on  recognition.  It  was  thus  possible  for  a very  detailed  and  strongly-worded 
resolution  caHing  upon  the  government  to  aid  unions  in  obtaining  recog- 
nition from  employers  to  be  passed  without  opposition  at  the  1966  Trades 


t Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union,  Royal  Commission's  Minutes  of  Evidence  3d, 
p.  1185,  HMSO,  1966;  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union,  Minutes  of  Evidence  24,  p.  937, 
HMSO,  1966;  National  Union  of  General  and  Municipal  Workers,  Minutes  of  Evidence  42, 
pp.  1787-9,  HMSO,  1967;  Union  of  Shop,  Distributive  and  Allied  Workers,  Minutes  of 
Evidence  29,  pp.  1120-1,  HMSO,  1966;  National  and  Local  Government  Officers' 
Association,  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  paras.  64-5;  Post  Office  Engineering 
Union,  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  p.  33 ; Clerical  and  Administrative  Workers’ 
Union,  TUC  Annual  Report  1966,  p.  391 ; Draughtsmen’s  and  Allied  Technicians’  Associations, 
Minutes  of  Evidence  36,  pp.  1542-5,  HMSO,  1967;  Association  of  Supervisory  Staffs, 
Executives  and  Technicians,  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  paras.  115-6; 
Association  of  Scientific  Workers,  TUC  Annual  Report  1966,  pp.  392-3;  Guild  of  Insurance 
Officii,  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  p.  7;  Association  of  Cinematograph, 
Television  and  Allied  Technicians,  Personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from 
George  H.  Elvin,  General  Secretary  of  the  ACTT,  5 May  1966;  Association  of  Building 
Technicians,  Personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from  F.  E.  Shrosbree,  General 
Secretary  of  the  ABT,  31  October  1966.  At  the  end  of  1965,  these  unions  represented 
4,327,593  of  the  TUC’s  8,867,522  members. 
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Union  Congress  at  Blackpool.”  The  General  Council  of  the  TUC  feels  that 
this  resolution  can  best  be  advanced  by  the  government  introducing  binding 
arbitration  at  the  request  of  one  party.® 

245.  Nor  is  it  only  the  trade  unions  which  realise  the  necessity  for  govern- 
ment action  in  this  field.  The  Ministry  of  Labour  has  pointed  out  the  diffi- 
culties of  dealing  with  recognition  disputes  by  present  conciliation  procedures 
and  has  suggested  that  an  independent  tribunal  might  better  be  able  to 
settle  such  disputes.*  Several  of  the  leading  experts  in  the  field  of  industrial 
relations— Flanders,®  O’Brien.'  Roberts,®  and  Wedderburn'— have  also  argued 
in  favour  of  legislative  support  for  union  recognition.  Government  action 
in  the  recognition  field  has  been  advocated  by  organisations  representing 
every  major  hue  of  the  British  political  spectrum — the  Labour  Party,’  the 
Fabian  Society,”  the  Liberal  Party,”  the  Conservative  Trade  Unionists’ 
National  Advisory  Committee,”  and  the  Inns  of  Court  Conservative  and 
Unionist  Society.”  Even  some  employers  and  management  organisations 


2 The  resolution  reads  as  follows:  j , , 

“This  Trade  Union  Congress  reaffirms  the  need,  already  .stated  hy  some  unions  in 
their  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations, 
for  more  positive  recognition  of  trade  imions  by  managements  and  for  the  provision  of 
more  adequate  facilities  to  trade  unions  than  is  the  practice  at  present. 

“This  Congress,  therefore,  calls  upon  the  Labour  government  to  give  effect  to  ratifica- 
tion of  ILO  Convention  98  by  legislative  action.  Such  legislation  should  contain  provisions 
which  establish  the  right  of  workpeople,  through  their  trade  unions,  to  collective 
bargaining  rights  and  place  on  the  employers  an  obligation  to  concede  all  the  rights  of 
representation  which  emanate  from  imion  membership,  such  as  providing  facilities  to 
accredited  trade  union  officials  to  have  access,  address,  recruit  and  organise  non-members; 
to  set  aside  time  and  facilities  for  the  collection  of  contributions  and  provide  notice 
board  facilities;  reasonable  access  by  trade  union  officials  to  both  members  and  manage- 
ment representatives;  the  provision  of  facilities  at  the  place  of  work  for  the  election  of 
shop  stewards  and/or  collectors  and  the  safe-guarding  of  these  from  dismissal  when 
pursuing  legitimate  trade  union  activities,  and  strong  and  constant  recommendations  and 
pressure  by  management  to  both  old  and  new  employees  to  join  their  appropriate  trade 
union”.  {TVC  Anmial  Report  1966,  pp.  389-90.) 

3 See  TUC,  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Cornmisiion,  paras.  309  and  323-7,  (published 

by  the  TUC  in  1966)  and  m/ra,  paras.  259-63.  „ 

1 Ministry  of  Labour,  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  pp.  85-6  and  99.  The 
Ministry  feels  that  conciliation  is  an  unsatisfactory  method  of  handling  recognition  disputes 

because  may  be  no  common  ground  as  to  the  facts  about  trade  union  membership  which 
can,  therefore,  only  be  ascertained  by  thorough  and  independent  investigation.  Also,  on 
a recognition  issue  a conciliator  who  is  seeking  a basis  for  settlement  cannot  in  practice 
take  up  a neutral  position  between  the  parties.  He  is  bound  to  appear  to  the  employer  as 
an  agent  tor  the  trade  union.  On  general  grounds  this  is  undesirable.” 

5 Allan  Flanders,  Fellow  of  Nuffield  College  and  Senior  Lecturer  in  Industrial  Relations, 
University  of  Oxford,  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  pp.  28-33. 

6 Richard  O’Brien,  Industrial  Adviser,  Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  Royal  Commission’s 
Minutes  of  Evidence  47,  p.  2015,  HMSO,  1967. 

7 B.  C.  Roberts,  Professor  of  Industrial  Relations,  University  of  London,  Royal  Commis- 
sion’s Minutes  of  Evidence  SS,  p.  1412,  HMSO,  1966. 

8 K.  W.  Wedderburn,  Cassel  Professor  of  Commercial  Law,  University  of  London,  Royal 
Commission’s  Minutes  of  Evidence  31,  pp.  1272-1277,  HMSO,  1966. 

S Let’s  Go  With  Labour  for  the  New  Britain:  Labour  Party  Manifesto,  1964,  p.  10. 

to  Fabian  Society,  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  para.  19.  Reprinted  as  The 
Trade  Unions:  On  To  1980  (London:  Fabian  Society,  Tract  No.  373,  1967),  p.  5. 

tt  Report  of  the  Liberal  Trade  Union  Commission  (Scott  Cairns),  1949,  paras.  _84-8.  These 
paragraphs  were  reaffirmed  and  submitted  as  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  in  February 

12  Conservative  Trade  Unionists’  National  Advisory  Committee,  Written  Evidence  to  the 

Royal  Commission,  para.  4.  , ,,.  r- 

13  Inns  of  Court  Conservative  and  Unionist  Society,  Royal  Commissions  Minutes  of 
Evidence  35,  p.  1490,  HMSO,  1967, 
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such  as  Massey  Ferguson,'* *  Unilever,**  and  the  Institute  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment** have  suggested  that  the  government  should  intervene  in  this  area. 

246.  While  numerous  individuals  and  organisations  are  agreed  that  the 
government  should  do  something  to  aid  unions  in  obtaining  recognition  from 
employers,  there  is  not  the  same  measure  of  agreement  as  to  what  form  this 
aid  should  take.  A number  of  different  solutions  to  the  recognition  problem 
have  been  proposed. 

II.  ACTION  WHICH  THE  GOVERNMENT  MIGHT  TAKE** 
Strengthen  the  Fair  Wages  Resolution 

247.  In  1946  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a Fair  Wages  Resolution  which 
was  a revised  version  of  earlier  resolutions  of  1891  and  1909.  This  resolution 
requires  all  government  contractors  to  recognise  the  right  of  their  employees 
to  belong  to  a trade  union  and  to  observe  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  established  in  the  industry  concerned  by  representative  unions 
and  employers’  organisations.  The  provisions  of  this  resolution  have  been 
adopted  by  most  local  authorities,  and,  in  addition,  they  have  been  imposed 
upon  certain  industries  which  have  been  granted  various  advantages  by  legis- 
lation such  as  sugar  refining,  film  making,  and  road  haulage.** 

248.  Hughes  and  Alexander  have  suggested*’  that  the  recognition  problem 
facing  trade  unions  would  be  alleviated  if  the  Fair  Wages  Resolution  was 
amended  so  that  in  addition  to  having  to  “recognise  the  freedom  of  his  work- 
people to  be  members  of  trade  unions”,  every  government  contractor  and 
firm  receiving  government  aid  would  also  have  to  recognise  and  bargain  with 
trade  unions.  Any  question  arising  as  to  whether  a firm  was  observing  the 
requirements  of  this  Resolution  would  be  referred  to  the  Industrial  Court 
for  a decision. 

249.  While  the  implementation  of  this  proposal  would  certainly  help  unions 
to  obtain  recognition  from  some  employers,  it  is  not  an  entirely  satisfactory 
solution.  It  is  restricted  in  scope;  it  could  not  be  applied  to  employers’ 
associations,  or  to  firms  not  receiving  govermnent  contracts  or  aid.  More 
important,  the  Industrial  Court  is  not  a suitable  body  for  deciding  union 
recognition  disputes.  In  settling  such  disputes,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
facts  regarding  such  matters  as  the  degree  of  support  the  union  enjoys,  the 
organisational  structure  of  the  employer’s  establishment,  the  nature  of  the 
duties  performed  by  the  employees  concerned,  and  so  on.”  All  these  facts  can 
be  obtained  only  by  a process  of  investigation,  and  not  by  simply  relying,  as 


*4  Massey-Ferguson  (United  Kingdom)  Limited,  Royal  Commission’s  Minutes  of  Evidence 
25,  pp.  997-8,  HMSO,  1966. 

*2  Unilever  Limited,  Royal  Commission’s  Minutes  of  Evidence  46,  p,  1972,  HMSO,  1967. 

1 6 Institute  of  Personnel  Management,  Royal  Commission’s  Minutes  of  Evidence' 40,  p.  1 695, 
HMSO,  1967. 

Although  some  of  the  proposals  concerning  the  closed  shop  have  a bearing  on  the 
recognition  problem,  they  have  not  been  discussed  below  because  they  are  only  marginally 
■concerned  with  union  recogmtion  and  raise  a number  of  issues  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

18  For  a more  complete  discussion  of  this  topic,  see  O.  Kahu-Freund,  “I^gal  Framework”, 
The  System  of  Industrial  Relations  in  Great  Britain,  Allan  Flanders  and  H.  A.  Clegg,  editors 
Oxford:  Blackwell,  1954),  pp.  75-83. 

IV  John  Hughes  and  Ken  Alexander,  A Plan  For  Incomes  (London:  Fabian  Society, 
Research  Series  247,  1965),  p.  30. 

20  Infra,  para.  270,  for  an  extended  discussion  of  these  factors. 
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the  Industrial  Court  does,  upon  the  parties’  submissions  of  evidence.  In  short, 
the  techniques  of  inquiry  are  more  appropriate  for  settling  recognition  disputes 
than  are  the  techniques  of  arbitration. 

Extend  the  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Employment  Act 

250.  Another  solution  to  the  recognition  problem  concerns  the  Terms  and 
Conditions  of  Employment  Act,  1959.  Section  8 of  the  Act  provides  that 
where  organisations  representing  substantial  proportions  of  the  workers  and 
employers  of  an  industry  have  negotiated  an  agreement,  any  party  to  the 
agreement  may  report  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  any  employer  in  the  industry 
who  observes  terms  and  conditions  less  favourable  than  the  agreed  or  “recog- 
nised terms  or  conditions  of  employment”.  The  Minister  then  submits  this 
report  to  the  Industrial  Court  which,  if  the  claim  is  well-founded,  makes  an 
award  compelling  the  employer  to  observe  the  agreement.  Although  those 
sections  of  an  agreement  deahng  with  procedural  matters  such  as  union 
recognition  are  not  defined  as  part  of  the  “recognised  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment”,”^  this  legislation  nevertheless  encourages  some  employers  to 
recognise  and  bargain  with  trade  unions.  If  an  employer  is  to  be  bound  by 
the  terms  of  an  agreement,  he  may  consider  it  desirable  that  he  should  take 
part  in  negotiating  this  agreement;  in  order  to  do  this  he  must  recognise  and 
bargain  with  the  union  or  unions  concerned. 

251.  Professor  Wedderbum””  and  the  AEU””  have  argued  that  this  Act 
would  be  more  effective  in  promoting  union  recognition  if  the  “recognised 
terms  or  conditions  of  employment”  were  defined  to  include  the  union 
recognition  which  is  implicitly  or  explicitly  established  by  a collective 
agreement.  Professor  Wedderburn  has  also  argued”*  that  it  is  illogical  to 
exclude  the  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Employment  Act  altogether  from 
industries  covered  by  Wages  Councils.  Voluntary  negotiations  are  fairly 
widespread  in  some  sections  of  these  industries,  and  he  suggests  that  the 
coverage  of  the  Act  should  be  extended  to  these  areas. 

252.  The  major  weakness  of  this  proposed  solution  to  the  recognition 
problem  is  that  it  would  help  those  who  need  it  least.  Only  unions  which 
are  representative  of  the  workers  of  an  industry  or  a section  of  it  and  are 
already  parties  to  an  agreement  covering  this  area  of  employment  may  use 
the  Act.  A union  which  is  recognised  by  only  a few  firms  in  an  industry, 
or  which  is  representative  of  a category  , of  workers  throughout  the  industry 

21  It  appeared  for  a time  that  the  Industrial  Court  had  defined  “terms  or  conditions  of 
employment”  to  include  those  parts  of  a collective  agreement  dealing  with  union  recognition. 
In  1964,  on  a reference  from  the  National  Society  of  Metal  Mechanics,  the  Industrial  Court 
ordered  a firm  called  Newtown  Polishing  to  observe  the  terms  of  a national  agreement  in  the 
engineering  industry  which  contained  the  clause  that  “trade  unions  have  the  right  to  exercise 
their  functions"  (see  Award  No.  3026).  It  was  assumed  by  the  union  that  the  Industrial  Court 
had,  in  effect,  ordered  the  firm  to  grant  recognition.  But  in  1965,  the  Industrial  Court  decided 
on  a reference  from  the  National  Union  of  Vehicle  Builders  (see  Award  No.  3059),  that  the 
clauses  of  a collective  agreement  concerning  union  recognition  and  other  procedural  matters 
did  not  constitute  “terms  or  conditions  of  employment”  within  the  meaning  of  the  1959  Act. 
The  National  Society  of  Metal  Mechanics  then  asked  for  an  interpretation  of  the  Newtown 
Polishing  Award,  and  in  May  1965,  they  were  informed  by  the  Industrial  Court  that  this 
30^)  refer  to  the  procedural  clauses  of  the  engineering  agreement  (see  Award  No. 

^ Wedderburn,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1273-4. 

23  AEU,  he.  cit. 

24  Wedderburn,  op.  cit.,  p.  1281. 
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as  a whole  but  is  not  a party  to  an  industry-wide  agreement  may  not.  In 
other  words,  the  1959  Act  “takes  for  granted  a system  of  voluntary  bargaining 
by  ‘representative’  parties  in  the  industry,  and  builds  on  that”.“  Where  such 
a voluntary  system  of  collective  bargaining  does  not  exist,  such  as  among 
white-collar  employees  in  most  private  industries,  the  Act  does  not  apply. 

Union  Recognition  as  a Company  Law  Condition 

253.  Professor  Wedderbum’s  major  solution  to  the  recognition  problem 
derives  from  company  law  rather  than  labour  law.®  He  suggests  that  the 
Companies  Act  should  be  amended  to  impose  as  a “condition  for  incorpora- 
tion with  limited  liability,  at  least  in  enterprises  of  any  size,  the  obligation 
to  engage  in  responsible  collective  bargaining”.”  It  should  then  be  possible 
for  any  union  to  claim  that  a company  is  in  breach  of  the  “collective  bargain- 
ing condition”  and  refer  the  company,  through  the  Minister  of  Labour,  to 
the  Industrial  Court.  If  the  Industrial  Court  were  to  uphold  the  claim,  flien 
the  coiporation  would  be  reported  to  the  Registrar  of  Companies  who  would 
immediately  declare  the  liabiUty  of  the  company’s  shareholders  to  be  un- 
limited. If  after  one  year  the  “collective  bargaining  condition”  stiU  had  not 
been  complied  with,  the  Registrar  should  have  the  power  to  strike  the 
corporation  off  the  register  of  companies  and  to  institute  proceedings  for 
winding-up. 

254.  Professor  Wedderburn  wisely  argues  that  given  the  character  of  the 
British  system  of  industrial  relations,  it  would  be  undesirable  to  lay  down 
a very  detailed  definition  of  the  “collective  bargaining  condition”.  This 
“mechanism  of  company  law  would  aim  to  insist  that  there  was  some  collec- 
tive bargaining,  rather  than  control  the  shape  of  it  too  closely”.®  But  Wedder- 
bum  fails  to  make  entirely  clear  even  the  basic  nature  of  this  “collective  bar- 
gaining condition”.  He  suggests  that  “it  may  be  seen  as  the  counterpart  of 
the  legal  obligations  imposed  upon  the  nationalised  corporations”,  and  also 
describes  it  as  “a  willingness  to  recognise  trade  unions  and  engage  in,  at 
least,  elementary  collective  bargaining”.®  While  these  two  descriptions  are 
similar,  they  are  not  identical  and  the  difference  between  them  is  important. 

255.  If  the  “collective  bargaining'  condition”  were  expressed  in  the 
same  terms  as  those  contained  in  the  various  nationalisation  Acts, 
then  private  corporations,  like  public  ones,  would  be  obliged  “to 
enter  into”  or  “to  seek”  collective  bargaining  with  unions  appearing 
to  them  to  be  appropriate.  Such  an  obligation  would  force  com- 
panies to  take  the  initiative  in  establishing  collective  bargaining.  In  fact, 
almost  overnight,  all  companies  would  be  compelled  to  engage  in  collective 
bargaining.  Especially  in  those  companies  where  unions  had  not  yet  established 


25  K.  W.  Wedderburn,  The  Worker  and  the  Law  (Harmondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penmiin 
Books,  1965),  p.  128. 

25  See  Royal  Commission's  Minutes  of  Evidence,  31,  pp.  1274-1277,  and  K.  W.  Wedderburn, 
Company  Law  Reform  (London;  Fabian  Society,  Tract  No.  363,  1965),  pp.  18-20.  This  pro- 
posal is  supported  by  the  TGWU  (see  Royal  Commission's  Minutes  of  Evidence  30,  p.  1185, 
HMSO,  1966),  DATA  (see  Royal  Commission’s  Minutes  of  Evidence  36,  HMSO,  1967,. 
paras.  184-6),  and  ASSET  (see  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  para.  100). 

27  Company  Law  Reform,  ibid.,  p.  20. 

2>  Royal  Commission’s  Minutes  of  Evidence  31,  p.  1276.  (Italics  in  the  original.) 

29  Royal  Commission’s  Minutes  of  Evidence  31,  especially  p.  1274. 
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membership,  the  employer-managers  would  be  largely  free  to  choose  the 
unions  best  suited  to  their  interests  rather  than  the  ones  best  able  to 
represent  their  employees’  interests.  This  would  be  remedied  to  some  extent 
by  other  unions  challenging  the  employer’s  choice  and  referring  the  matter  to 
the  Industrial  Court  for  a decision,  and  it  could  be  remedied  almost  com- 
pletely by  requiring  the  Industrial  Court  to  vet  aH  grants  of  recognition. 
But  either  procedure  would  place  an  unbearable  administrative  burden  upon 
even  a much  enlarged  Industrial  Court. 

256.  If  the  “collective  bargaining  condition”  merely  obliged  companies 
to  be  “willing”  to  recognise  and  bargain  with  unions,  the  initiative  in  estab- 
lishing collective  bargaining  would  be  left  with  employees  and  their  unions. 
For  it  would  be  necessary  for  a union  to  test  an  employer’s  “willingness” 
by  requesting  recognition.  This  would  avoid  the  difficulties  described  above, 
but  it  would  not  rid  Wedderburn’s  proposal  of  all  its  shortcomings. 

257.  The  proposed  penalties  for  breaching  the  “collective  bargaining  con- 
dition” would  injure  many  innocent  third  parties.  The  vast  bulk  of  a recal- 
citrant company’s  shareholders  who  have  little,  if  any,  control  over  its  in- 
dustrial relations  policy  would  suffer  financial  loss,  as  would  other  com- 
panies which  had  contracts  with  the  recalcitrant  firm.  This,  in  turn,  would 
have  a disruptive  effect  on  production  and  employment,  and  thus  the  penalties 
would  injure  the  very  people  they  were  designed  to  protect — the  workers. 
Of  course,  this  difficulty  could  be  overcome  by  replacing  the  proposed  sanc- 
tions with  penalties  imposed  upon  the  directors  or  managers  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  breach  of  the  “collective  bargaining  condition”. 

258.  But  even  then.  Professor  Wedderburn’s  solution  to  the  recognition 
problem  would  not  be  entirely  satisfactory.  As  was  argued  above,®"  the  Indus- 
trial Court’s  arbitration  techniques  are  ill-suited  for  deciding  the  complex 
questions  surrounding  union  recognition.  Moreover,  the  “collective  bargain- 
ing condition”  would  only  apply  to  companies  ; almost  aU  employers’  asso- 
ciations would  be  outside  its  scope.  It  would  therefore  only  be  possible  to 
enforce  plant  or  company-wide  bargaining,  not  national  or  industry-wide 
bargaining.  In  short,  Wedderbum’s  proposal  would  solve  only  part,  albeit  a 
major  part,  of  the  recognition  problem. 

Arbitration  at  the  Request  of  One  Party 

259.  The  General  Council  of  the  TUC  feels  that  the  best  way  of  aiding 
unions  to  obtain  recognition  from  obstinate  employers  is  for  the  government 
to  restore  the  arbitration  facilities  provided  by  the  Industrial  Disputes  Order 
(No.  1376).®'  Order  1376  was  in  effect  from  1951  to  1959.  It  enabled  unions 
and  employers  to  refer  unilaterally  to  the  Industrial  Disputes  Tribunal  any 
dispute  over  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  which  should  apply 
in  a firm  or  industry.  The  Tribunal’s  award  became  an  implied  term  of  the 
contracts  of  employment  between  the  employers  and  workers  concerned  and 
was  legally  enforceable  by  civil  action  in  the  courts.  Although  a dispute  over 
union  recognition  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  IDT,  Order  1376  never- 
theless promoted  union  recognition  to  some  extent.  When  faced  with  the 


30  Supra,  para.  249. 

31  Supra,  para.  138. 
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possibility  of  having  their  labour  costs  determined  by  a third  party,  some 
employers  felt  it  was  preferable  to  recognise  the  union  and  determine  these 
costs  by  collective  bargaining. 

260.  One  disadvantage  of  this  proposal  is  that  it  raises  controversial  issues 
which  are  quite  extraneous  to  the  subject  of  union  recognition.  Employers 
complained  that  Order  1376  was  one-sided.  Court  enforcement  of  the  IDT’s 
awards  was  clearly  of  httle  value  to  an  employer  if  an  award  was  rejected 
by  his  workers  and  they  threatened  mass  action.  If  legislation  along  the  lines 
of  Order  1376  were  re-introduced,  employers  would  probably  demand  more 
appropriate  and  stringent  sanctions  for  enforcing  awards.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  trade  union  movement  would  find  this  palatable.  Moreover,  if  the  IDT 
were  re-established,  it  would  be  necessary  to  define  its  role  in  relation  to  a 
prices  and  incomes  policy.  The  government  would  undoubtedly  maintain 
that  the  needs  of  government  policy  should  override  the  decisions  of  the 
IDT.  The  trade  unions  would  probably  argue  that  the  IDT  had  the  right  to 
settle  wages  and  working  conditions  on  the  same  basis  as  voluntary  collective 
bargaining  bodies.  While  these  issues  might  be  resolved,  the  resulting  debate 
would  diverge  a considerable  distance  from  the  subject  at  hand — union 
recognition. 

261.  The  major  weakness  of  this  proposal,  however,  is  that  it  would  not 
significantly  reduce  the  size  of  the  recognition  problem.  To  refer  a dispute 
to  the  IDT  under  Order  1376,  a union  either  had  to  be  a recessed  party 
to  the  joint  voluntary  negotiating  machinery  existing  in  the  industry  or 
undertaking  concerned,  or,  in  industries  and  undertakings  where  such 
machinery  did  not  exist,  the  union  had  to  represent  a “substantial  propor- 
tion” of  the  employees  concerned.  Thus  the  Order  was  not  of  much  use 
where  unions  were  weak.  Nor  did  it  protect  employees  against  discrimination 
or  dismissal  because  of  their  union  activities.  Moreover,  employers  could 
always  avoid  recognising  a union  by  merely  paying  the  rates  awarded  by  the 
IDT,  and  these  rates  were  often  less  than  an  employer  was  really  prepared 
to  pay.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there  were  no  major  concessions  of  recognition 
during  the  period  1951-59  as  a result  of  the  existence  of  the  EDT.*“ 

262.  It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  re-design  the  legislation  so  as  to 
allow  a union,  whether  or  not  substantially  representative  of  the  workers 
concerned,  to  refer  any  dispute  in  which  it  was  involved  to  an  arbitration 
tribunal.  Such  a situation  existed  under  Order  1305  which  was  in  effect 
from  1940-51.“  While  Order  1305  undoubtedly  promoted  union  recognition, 
much  of  its  success  in  this  regard  was  due  to  the  environment  created  in 
Britain  by  World  War  II.  The  major  concessions  of  recognition  in  which 
Order  1305  played  a role  occurred  during  the  period  1940-45,  not  the 
period  1946-51.“ 

263.  If  employer  resistance  to  union  recognition  is  as  widespread  and 
entrenched  as  the  previous  chapter  suggests,  then  a more  direct  solution  to 
this  problem  is  required. 


32  Supra,  paras.  138-50. 

33  Supra,  paras.  92  and  138.  Order  1305  also  placed  a ban  on  all  strikes  and  lockouts. 

34  Supra,  paras.  87-137. 
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Reform  and  Extend  the  System  of  Wages  Councils 

264.  Some  of  the  suggestions  for  reforming  the  system  of  Wages  Councils 
are  relevant  to  the  question  of  union  recognition.  When  the  Wages  Council 
system  was  established,  it  was  expected  that  it  would  “promote  the  willing- 
ness to,  and  create  the  habit  of,  collective  bargaining”.®  This  expectation 
has  not  been  fulfilled,  largely  because  “neither  employers  nor  workers  want 
to  lose  the  services  of  the  wages  inspectorate  in  enforcing  wage  rates”  in 
industries  characterised  by  a large  number  of  small  firms.®  To  meet  this 
problem  Flanders  has  suggested  that  the  Minister  of  Labour  should  be 
allowed  “to  enforce  certain  substantive  clauses  in  collective  agreements 
throughout  an  industry  on  joint  application  of  both  sides  after  a public 
inquiry  into  the  justification  for  this  course”.®  Flanders  has  also  recom- 
mended, as  has  Bayliss,®  that  in  addition  to  deciding  wages  and  basic  con- 
ditions, Wages  Councils  should  be  allowed  to  make  decisions  on  all  the 
normal  subjects  of  collective  bargaining.  If  these  reforms  were  implemented, 
not  only  would  the  Wages  Council  system  offer  workers  a wider  and  more 
meaningful  form  of  protection,  but  also  it  would  probably  be  more  successful 
in  encouraging  the  growth  of  voluntary  collective  bargaining. 

265.  Bayhss  goes  further  than  Flanders  and  argues  that  many  employers 
and  their  associations  would  be  encouraged  to  recognise  unions  if  this  re- 
formed system  of  Wages  Councils  were  extended  to  all  workers  not  at 
present  covered  by  collective  agreements.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  the  recognition  problem.  Such  a system  of  Wages 
Councils  might  encourage  recognition  and  bargaining  at  the  national  level, 
but  it  is  unlikely  to  encourage  recognition  and  bargaining  at  the  plant  or 
company  level.  Nor  would  it  do  anything  to  protect  employees  against  dis- 
crimination or  dismissal  because  of  their  union  activities. 

266.  It  is  argued  below  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  recognition 
problem  is  to  estabhsh  a tribunal  to  hear  recognition  disputes  and  make 
recommendations  for  their  settlement.  Even  if  such  a tribunal  were  estab- 
lished, it  might  stUl  be  necessary  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  reformed 
system  of  Wages  Councils.  For  while  the  tribunal  is  likely  to  solve  the 
recognition  problem,  it  is  unlikely  to  encourage  the  universal  growth  of 
collective  bargaining.  Regardless  of  employer  attitudes,  a viable  union 
organisation  and  hence  collective  bargaining  are  unlikely  to  grow  and  survive 
in  areas  characterised  by  a high  proportion  of  female  and  part-time  employees 
and  numerous  small  firms  (e.g.,  among  white-collar  employees  in  the  leather, 
fur,  timber,  and  furniture  industries).  In  such  areas  it  might  prove  necessary 
to  introduce  Wages  or  Salary  Councils  not  so  much  to  encourage  employers 
to  recognise  unions  as  to  protect  employees  against  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power  by  the  employer. 


35  O.  Kahn-Freund,  “Report  on  the  Legal  Status  of  Collective  Bargaining  and  Coliective 
Agreements  in  Great  Britain”,  Labour  Relations  and  the  Law:  A Comparative  Study t O.  Kahn- 
Freund,  editor  (London:  Stevens,  1963),  p.  25. 

36  Ministry  of  Labour,  op.  cit.,  p.  117. 

37  Flanders,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 

38  F.  J.  Bayliss,  British  Wages  Councils  (Oxford:  Blackwell,  1962),  chap.  9. 
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A Recognition  Tribunal 

267.  Flanders  has  suggested^®  that  the  recognition  problem  could  best  be 
dealt  with  by  establishing  an  independent  tribunal  to  which  recognition  and 
other  procedural  disputes  might  be  referred  by  the  Minister  of  Labour 
on  his  own  initiative  or  at  the  request  of  the  unions  or  employers  concerned. 
The  tribunal  would  function  more  like  a permanent  court  of  inquiry  than 
as  an  arbitrator.  In  addition  to  taking  evidence  from  all  the  parties  involved, 
the  tribunal  would  have  its  own  investigating  officers  to  enable  it  to  ascertain 
an  the  relevant  facts.  Once  this  was  accomplished,  it  would  make  a set  of 
recommendations  for  settling  the  dispute.  In  cases  in  which  it  was  obvious 
or  likely  that  an  employer  would  not  bargain  in  “good  faith”  or  on  a basis 
of  parity  with  a union  because  of  its  inability  or  unwiUingness  to  undertake 
strike  action,  the  tribunal  would  be  empowered  to  recommend  that  the 
parties  adopt  a procedure  agreement  providing  for  compulsory  arbitration 
as  a last  resort. 

268.  In  the  initial  stages  of  its  operation,  the  tribunal  would  not  have 
the  power  to  enforce  its  recommendations.  Flanders  believes  that  since 
procedural  matters  are  likely  to  affect  the  relations  of  the  parties  to  collective 
bargaining  for  a considerable  length  of  time,  recommendations  concerning 
such  matters  should  not  be  enforced  without  giving  the  parties  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reconsidering  their  positions.  Moreover,  the  history  of  industrial 
relations  in  this  country  suggests  that  most  employers  and  unions  would 
respect  the  rulings  of  a tribunal  of  this  nature.  If  this  proved  not  to  be  the 
case,  then  sanctions  could  be  introduced.  But  Flanders  argues  that  they 
should  not  be  introduced  until  employers  and  unions  have  been  given  a 
chance  to  gain  confidence  in  the  tribunal,  and  until  it  becomes  clear  from 
the  tribunal’s  operation  to  what  extent  sanctions  are  required. 

269.  The  legislation  creating  the  tribunal  would  not  place  any  legal 
obligation  upon  employers  to  recognise  and  bargain  with  unions,  nor  would 
it  contain  any  detailed  criteria  which  the  tribunal  had  to  consider  in  reaching 
its  decisions.  The  legislation  would  contain  only  a general  statement  of 
support  for  collective  bargaining,  largely  based  on  ILO  Conventions  87 
and  98.  from  which  it  would  follow  that  it  was  desirable  for  employers: 
to  retrain  from  undertaking  any  action  designed  to  discourage  or  prohibit 
an  individual  from  joining  or  supporting  a trade  union,  to  afford  trade  unions 
reasonable  facilities  to  obtain  and  maintain  membership,  and  to  recognise 
and  bargain  with  trade  unions  on  any  matters  affecting  their  members’  terms 
or  conditions  of  employment." 

270.  The  development  of  policy  would  therefore  be  left  to  the  tribunal 
itself : it  would  have  “the  freedom  to  look  at  each  case  on  its  merits,  while 
building  up  from  experience  a set  of  working  principles”.*'  In  determining 
the  scope  of  the  “bargaining  unit”,  for  example,  there  would  be  no  “standard 
formulas”.  The  tribunal  would  be  left  free  to  consider  aU  the  factors  involved 
such  as  : the  bargaining  history  of  the  parties,  the  community  or  mutuality 

39  See  his  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  pp.  28-33,  and  the  Royal  Commission’s 
Minutes  of  Evidence  62,  Questions  9,896, 9,902, 9,947-52,  and  9,992-10,027  (not  yet  published). 

‘•3  It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  include  also  in  this  policy  statement  that  it  was 
desirable  for  unions  to  bargain  in  good  faith  with  employers. 

Flanders,  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  p.  33. 
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of  interest  of  the  employees  concerned  with  respect  to  their  duties  and  their 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  the  bargaining  practices  in  similar 
establishments,  the  wishes  of  the  union  and  the  employer,  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  the  union  to  represent  the  employees  concerned,  and  the 
organisational  structure  of  the  employer’s  establishment.  There  would  be 
no  reason  why  joint  or  even  multi-union  claims  for  recognition  could  not 
be  granted.  Similarly,  the  tribunal  would  be  able  to  determine  the  represen- 
tativeness of  a union  by  ballot  or  by  any  other  means  it  found  suitable.  In 
deciding  the  degree  of  representativeness  a union  would  require  to  obtain 
recognition,  the  tribunal  would  be  free  to  take  into  account:  the  number 
of  employees  in  the  unit ; the  composition  and  turnover  of  the  unit’s  labour 
force ; and  the  methods,  if  any,  used  by  the  employer  to  discourage  his 
employees  from  joining  the  union. 

271.  One  strong  objection  which  could  be  made  against  Flanders’  proposal 
is  that  its  success  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  calibre  of  the  personnel 
chosen  to  staff  the  tribunal.  For  with  only  the  most  general  policy  statement 
to  guide  them,  the  members  of  the  tribunal  would  be  expected  to  decide 
not  oidy  recognition  disputes  but  also  all  other  procedural  questions.  If  it 
is  considered  undesirable  that  so  much  should  rest  upon  the  judgment  of 
so  few,  this  could  be  remedied  without  affecting  the  basic  nature  of  Flanders’ 
proposal.  In  the  first  place  it  would  be  possible  to  narrow  the  range  of 
matters  which  might  be  referred  to  the  tribunal.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to 
deal  with  all  procedural  questions,  the  tribunal  could  be  restricted  to  deciding 
only  recognition  disputes. 

272.  It  would  also  be  possible  to  reduce  the  tribunal’s  administrative  dis- 
cretion by  drawing  a distinction  between  freedom  of  association  and  union 
recognition.  In  this  context,  freedom  of  association  is  concerned  with  the 
right  of  an  individual  to  join  and  be  active  in  a union.  If  this  is  considered  to 
be  an  inalienable  right  of  every  individual,  then  it  could  be  laid  down  in  some 
detail  in  the  legislation  establishing  the  tribunal,  along  with  a list  of  specific 
practices — e.g.,  the  “document”  by  which  employees  pledge  not  to  belong  to 
a trade  imion,  domination  of  a trade  union  by  an  employer,  and  the  victimisa- 
tion of  an  individual  because  of  his  union  activity — which  infringe  his  right 
and  are  hence  unlawful.  Such  a legislative  pronouncement  would  protect  the 
individual’s  freedom  of  association,  make  the  tribunal’s  guide-lines  more 
specific,  and  create  an  environment  in  which  it  was  more  difficult  for  employers 
to  refuse  to  recognise  unions.  But  it  would  not  reduce  the  flexibility  requhed 
by  the  tribunal  for  dealing  with  all  the  complex  issues  surrounding  union 
recognition  such  as:  the  scope  of  the  bargaining  unit,  the  appropriateness  and 
representativeness  of  a union,  the  subject  matter  of  collective  bargaining, 
bargaining  in  “good  faith”,  and  the  facilities  which  should  be  afforded  a 
union  to  allow  it  to  obtain  and  maintain  membership. 

273.  It  may  also  be  argued  that  Flanders’  proposal  does  not  place  sufficient 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  sanctions.  If  more  stringent  sanctions  than  those 
envisaged  by  Flanders  are  considered  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  tribunal’s 
recommendations  are  observed,  then  these  could  easily  be  introduced.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  possible,  within  the  framework  of  Flanders’  proposal,  to  introduce 
any  scale  of  sanctions  considered  desirable.  It  might  be  desirable,  for  example, 
to  have  a fairly  severe  set  of  sanctions  to  enforce  recommendations  on  freedom 
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of  association,  to  hold  in  reserve  the  use  of  sanctions  on  recommendations 
concerning  union  recognition,  and  to  have  no  sanctions  whatsoever  to  enforce 
recommendations  regarding  the  overhaul  of  an  industry’s  procedure  for 
avoiding  disputes. 

274.  Of  all  the  proposed  solutioios  to  the  recognition  problem,  Flanders’ 
seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  It  is  not  limited  in  scope,  but  applies  to  all 
workers,  companies,  and  employers’  associations,  and  to  all  procedural  dis- 
putes. It  avoids,  as  much  as  possible,  administrative  inflexibility  and  legalistic 
procedures,  and  it  relies  on  the  techniques  of  inquiry  rather  than  those  of 
arbitration.  It  gives  unions  and  employers  every  opportunity  to  settle  their 
own  differences  and  even  to  adapt  the  tribunal’s  recommendations  to  “their 
own  preferences  and  requirements”  before  it  imposes  sanctions.  In  short, 
Flanders’  proposal  preserves  the  essence  of  the  voluntary  principle  on  which 
the  British  industrial  relations  system  is  based  and  from  which  so  many  of  its 
benefits  are  derived.*’ 


m.  CONCLUSIONS 

275.  Some  trade  unionists  fear  that  to  introduce  legislation  on  recognition 
would  weaken  the  trade  union  movement  by  promoting  the  formation  o 
company  unions  and  breakaway  unions,  and  by  encouraging  unions  to  rel; 
upon  the  law  rather  than  upon  their  own  efforts.*’  There  is  little  to  suppor 
such  fears.  The  formation  or  domination  of  unions  by  employers  would  b 
against  the  spirit  of  any  legislation  based  on  ILO  Conventions  87  and  9S 
and  the  tribunal  administering  this  legislation  would  presumably  rule  that 
such  organisations  should  not  be  recognised  and  perhaps  that  they  should 
even  be  dissolved.  Although  there  is  no  adequate  definition  of  a bona  fid' 
trade  union,  it  should  be  possible  for  the  tribunal’s  members  to  devise  a se 
of  criteria  which  would  enable  them  to  identify  such  a union.** 

276.  It  is  true  that  some  house  unions — such  as  those  in  banking  which 
have  evolved  to  the  point  where  they  enjoy  popular  support  and  provide  a 
form  of  representation  not  too  different  from  other  trade  unions — might  be 
able  to  meet  the  criteria  established  by  the  tribunal.  But  since  NUBE,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  banks,  has  recruited  approximately  30  per  cent 
of  all  bank  clerks  into  membership  (compared  to  roughly  40  per  cent  for 
all  the  staff  associations),  the  tribunal  niight  well  decide  to  recommend  that 
NUBE  also  be  recognised.  While  this  situation  might  not  be  completely 
desirable  from  NUBE’s  point  of  view,  it  would  at  least  be  an  improvement 
on  the  situation  facing  the  union  at  present.*’ 


^^2  For  the  reasons  why  as  much  as  possible  of  the  voluntary  principle  should  be  retained, 
see  the  following  publications  by  Allan  Flanders:  Written  Evidence,  pp.  24-7  (this  evidence  is 
to  be  published  shortly  by  Fabers  as  Collective  Bargaining:  Prescription  for  Change),  and 
Industrial  Relations:  What  Is  Wrong  with  the  System!  (London:  Faber,  1965). 

43  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  para.,  308  (published  by  the  TUC  in 
1966),  and  “Probe  for  Firms  Who  Won’t  Deal  With  the  Unions”,  Labour,  (January  1967), 
pp.  1 and  4. 

44  Criteria  to  identify  a bona  fide  union  might  include  the  following:  the  degree  of  financial 
independence  from  the  employer,  the  degree  of  administrative  independence  from  the 
employer,  employment  by  a particular  employer  not  being  a criterion  of  admissibility  to 
membership,  initiative  in  the  formation  of  the  organisation  not  coming  from  the  employer, 
the  extent  to  which  the  organisation  engages  in  collective  bargaining,  and  the  provision  for 
strike  action  or  independent  arbitration  in  case  of  a failure  to  agree. 

45  See  p.  94,  n.  62. 
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277.  Breakaway  unions  would  be  formed  after  the  passage  of  such  legis- 
lation just  as  they  are  now.  but  the  existence  of  the  tribunal  would  probably 
discourage  rather  than  encourage  their  development.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  tribunal  could  fail  to  take  into  account  some  of  the  criteria  regarding 
breakaway  unions  developed  by  Lord  Terrington  in  his  report  on  union 
recognition  in  the  Post  Office.  He  recommended  that  it  should  be  necessary 
for  the  breakaway  union  to  prove  that  the  incumbent  union  had  failed  to 
look  after  its  members’  interests  and  that  the  breakaway  umon  was  financially 
stable  and  so  organised  that  it  could  better  serve  the  workers  concerned." 
It  would  therefore  seem  likely  that  the  tribunal  would  favour  the  incumbent 
union.  It  might  be  argued  that  this  would  be  undesirable.  But  it  would  seem 
more  sensible  for  dissatisfied  imion  members  to  use  the  internal  political 
process  of  their  union  to  change  its  leaders,  structure,  or  policies,  than  for 
established  relationships  to  be  upset  by  frequent  changes  of  unions.  If  the 
present  structure  of  some  British  unions  is  not  democratic  enough  to  allow 
the  former  internal  changes  to  occur,  then  no  doubt  the  Commission  will  be 
considering  recommendations  for  improving  union  government. 

278.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  recognition  legislation  would  result  in  the  general 
weakening  of  unions.  What  empirical  evidence  there  is  suggests  that  such 
legislation  not  only  discourages  house  unions  and  breakaway  unions,  but 
that  it  is  followed  by  significant  increases  in  union  membership  and  strength. 
The  growth  of  white-collar  unionism  in  Sweden  after  the  passage  of  the 
Rights  of  Association  and  Negotiation  Act  in  1936,”  and  the  development  of 
trade  union  organisation  in  the  United  States  following  the  passage  of  the 
Wagner  Act  in  1935"  are  important  foreign  examples.  The  civil  service  and 
the  nationalised  industries  provide  examples  in  Great  Britain.  So  does  the 
growth  of  white-collar  unionism  in  private  industry.  Much  of  this  unionism 
has  come  about  as  a result  of  government  policies  which,  directly  or  indirectly, 
encouraged  its  recognition  by  employers.  If  the  amount  of  this  unionism  is  to 
be  significantly  increased,  further  government  action  to  encourage  trade  union 
recognition  will  be  required. 


46  Report  of  the  Post  Ofhce  {Departmental  Classes)  Recognition  Committee,  Cmd.  8470, 
1952,  pp,  20-1. 

T.  L.  Johnston,  Collective  Bargaining  in  Sweden:  A Study  of  the  Labour  Market  and  Its 
Institutions  (London:  Allen  &XJnvrm,  1962),  p.  94. 

“ts  Philip  Ross,  The  Government  as  a Source  of  Union  Power:  The  Role  of  Public  Policy  in 
Collective  Bargaining  (Providence,  Rhode  Island:  Brown  University  Press,  1965),  especially 
chaps.  7 and  8. 
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Figures  marked  with,  a “f”  ai*e  estimates  made  by  the  union  concerned. 


APPENDIX  B 


NOTES  TO  TABLE  18. 


THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  RECOGNITION  PROBLEM 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 


Source : 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  aU  the  figures  Iot  manufacturing  industries  were 
derived  from  “Administrative,  Technical  and  Clencal  Workers  mManufacturmg 
Industries”,  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  LXXIII  (January,  1965),  p.  30  (here- 
after referrk  to  as  Source  I),  and  those  for  non-manufactunng  mdustnes  were 
derived  from  “Estimated  Numbers  of  Employees  (Employed  and  Unemployed) 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom  at  June  1964  , Ministry  of  Labour 
Gazette,  LXXIII  (February,  1965),  pp.  60-1  (hereafter  referred  to  as  Source  II). 

“These  figures  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth ; the  sums  of  the  con- 
stituent items  may  not,  therefore,  agree  with  the  totals  shown. 

“Derived  from  unpublished  Board  of  Trade  data. 

This  figure  was  obtained  by  taking  60  per  cent  of  the  white-collar  labour 
force  employed  in  the  engineering  and  electncal  goods,  vehicles,  and^  maime 
engineering  industries.  (Arthur  Marsh  in  Industrial  Relations  in  Engineering, 
p L estimates  that  the  member-firms  of  the  Engineering  Enyloyers  _^derarion 
employ  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  engmeenng  labour  force.)  The  wlute- 
coUar  labour  force  of  the  Marine  Engineering  industry  was  separated  from  that 
of  the  ShipbuUding  and  Marine  Engineering  industry  given  in_  Source  I on  the 
basis  of  information  contained  in  “ Occupations  of  Employees  m Manufactunng 
Industries  ”,  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  LXXH  (December,  1964),  p.  495,  Tables 
5 and  6 (herafter  referred  to  as  Source  III). 

The  white-collar  labour  force  of  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Printing  and 
Publishing  was  separated  from  the  total  white-collar  labour  force  ,pven  for 
Paper  Printing  and  Publishing  in  Source  I on  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of 
total  Employment  within  Paper,  Printing  and  Pubhshing  given  ui  Source  II. 

'Derived  from  data  concerning  this  industry  given  in  Sources  I and  III. 


iDerived  from  unpublished  Board  of  Trade  data. 

This  is  the  residual  left  after  the  white-coUar  labour  force  of  Newspaper  and 
Periodical  Printing  and  Publishing  was  subtracted  from  that  of  Paper,  Pnnting 
and  Publishing.  See  n.  d. 

“This  figure  was  obtained  by  taking  40  per  cent  of  the  white-coUar  labour 
force  employed  in  the  engineering  and  electrical  goods,  vehicles,  and  marme 
engineering  industries.  See  n.  c. 

‘Derived  from  data  concerning  this  industry  given  in  Sources  I and  III. 

‘The  recognition  problem  in  this  industry  is  generaUy  confined  to  non-federated 
firms  and  white-collar  workers. 

“The  recognition  problem  is  concentrated  in  the  private  sector  of  this  industry. 

^Most  private"  clubs  and  head  offices  in  this  industry  refuse  to  recognise  unions. 

“The  recognition  problem  is  particularly  acute  in  the  poultry  processing 
industry.  A large  number  of  individual  employers  in  these  industries  also  refuse 
to  recognise  unions. 
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Foreword 


This  publication  in  the  series  of  Research  Papers  prepared  for  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations  contains  the  results 
of  two  separate  but  related  research  projects  undertaken  by  Mr.  George  Bain, 
Research  Fellow,  Nuffield  College,  Oxford. 

The  first  of  these  arose  out  of  Mr.  Bain’s  own  work  on  the  growth  of  the 
white-collar  labour  force  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  organised  in  trade  unions. 
The  results  of  this  work  are  contained  in  Chapters  II  and  III,  and  parts  of  it 
originally  appeared  in  the  British  Journal  of  Industrial  Relations,  IV  (November, 
1966),  pp.  304-35.  We  are  grateful  to  the  editor  of  this  journal  for  permission 
to  reproduce  this  material. 

The  second  project  was  specifically  undertaken  for  the  Royal  Commission 
by  Mr.  Bain  and  concerns  the  general  problem  of  trade  union  recognition  in 
this  country  and  its  possible  solution,  with  special  reference  to  white-collar 
unions  in  private  industry.  The  results  of  this  project  are  contained  in  Chapters 
IV-VI. 

There  is  a common  theme  running  through  both  studies.  Essentially,  Mr.  Bain 
argues  that  the  continued  growth  and  effectiveness  of  the  trade  union  movement 
requires  the  unionisation  of  the  rapidly  growing  white-collar  labour  force,  and 
that  this,  in  turn,  is  dependent  upon  Government  action  to  encourage  union 
recognition. 

The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  of  course  those  of  the  author  and  do 
not  necessarily  represent  or  foreshadow  those  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations 
Lacon  House 
May  1967 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 


1.  In  the  previous  part  of  this  study  of  trade  union  government*  the  focus 
of  attention  was  on  the  external  aspects  of  particular  types  of  union  structure 
and  particular  patterns  of  membership  growth.  It  was  then  argued  that  the 
main  growth  pattern  exhibited  was  that  of  relatively  “open”  unionism,  that 
is  of  unions  accepting  into  membership  a more  or  less  wide  range  of  occupa^ 
tional  groups  and  ran^ng  over  a number  of  industries.  While  most  unions, 
3part  from  the  two  giant  “general”  unions,  identify  themselves  as  having 
some  specific  sector  of  the  economy,  or  band  of  occupations,  as  their  member- 
ship area,  these  are  broadly  drawn,  and  the  boundaries  may  be  increasingly 
blurted. 

2.  The  consequence  is  not  only  that  familiar  classifications  of  union 
ttructure  (such  as  “industrial”  or  “craft”  or  “occupational”  unionism)  become 
inadequate  as  ways  of  describing  many  of  the  major  unions,  and  that  unions 
may  combine  such  characteristics  and  add  to  them  an  openness  of  recruitment 
interest  at  their  “frontier”.  It  is  also  that  a widespread  over-lapping  of  recruit- 
ment has  developed.  The  Bridlington  Rules,  while  setting  some  limits  to  this 
process,  are  primarily  defensive  and  negative  in  form  and  have  not  provided 
an  impetus  to  rationalisation  of  “spheres  of  interest”.  This  over-lapping  has 
led  to  a continuing  need  for  the  co-ordination  of  union  work  through  a net- 
work of  inter-union  arrangements  at  plant,  industrial,  and  occupational  levels; 
but  it  also  generates  persistent  problems  in  achieving  efficient  joint  working 
(problems  for  instance  of  communication,  and  of  policy  co-ordination). 
Besides,  the  fragmentation  of  unionisation  among  several  unions  which  can 
occur  within  a plant,  within  an  industry,  within  an  occupation  has  internal 
implications;  it  could  be  argued  that  many  union  services  to  members,  and 
the  problems  of  internal  representation  of  members,  are  adversely  affected 
by  the  elements  of  misceUaneity  in  overlapping  open  unions, 

3.  Against  this  background.  Part  1 of  this  study  explored  some  of  the 
main  structural  developments  of  recent  years,  including  amalgamations,  and 
attempted  to  define  the  conditions  for  positive  solutions  to  some  of  these 
problems  of  union  growth  and  external  relations  between  unions.  The  present 
paper.  Part  2,  is  by  contrast  concerned  with  the  internal  effects  of  this  shape 
of  modem  unionism,  especially  in  the  larger  unions,’  and  in  particular  with 
membership  participation. 

4.  The  arrangement  and  the  argument  involved  in  the  material  that  follows 
can  be  briefly  summarised.  Section  A is  concerned  to  argue  the  central 
importance  of  membership  participation  in  the  functioning  of  British  trade 
unionism,  and  in  consequence  the  choice  of  this  subject  as  the  focus  for  the 
present  study.  This  is  not  only  a matter  of  the  practical  weight  of  lay  partici- 
pation in  the  everyday  functioning  of  unions,  but  also  of  the  unions’  ability 
to  represent  fully  the  complex  needs  of  people  at  work.  The  scope  required 
to  be  covered  by  such  representation  is  constantly  widening,  and  further 
development  of  the  subject  range  of  bargaining  and  experiments  in  extending 

’Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations,  Research  Paper  5 
(Part  1),  Trade  Union  Structure  and  Government 

’Over  80%  of  total  trade  union  membership  is  concentrated  in  the  37  trade  unions 
with  a membership  of  50,000  dr  more. 
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workers’  participation  in  industry  are  likely  to  widen  it  still  more  Th 
complexity  of  these  needs  suggests  the  many-sided  character  of  union  govern^ 
ment  and  membership  participation  required  to  reflect  it  adequately. 

5.  In  Section  B a series  of  studies  is  made  of  major  factors  influencing  the 
extent  and  quality  of  membership  participation.  Initially  an  attempt  is  made 
to  classify  types  of  unions  with  different  characteristics,  so  far  as  membershin 
participation  is  concerned.  “Typical”  differences  between  unions  that  are 
stressed  by  this  approach  are  significant  enough  for  it  to  be  clear  that  par- 
ticipation cannot  be  abstracted  from  union  types,  and  that  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  expect  similar  rates  or  forms  of  participation  from  all  unions 
The  “typology”  ranges  from  primarily  homogeneous  occupational  groups 
(typically  electing  to  all  full-time  ofiSces)  to  extremely  varied  patterns  of  multi- 
occupational  and  multi-industrial  membership  within  the  one  union  (often 
using  systems  of  selection  to  most  full-time  oflSces).  But  behind  these  different 
types  there  may  be  marked  and  associated  differences  in  other  factors  affecting 
membership  and  membership  behaviour. 

6.  One  important  background  factor  is  provided  by  characteristics  of  the 
labotu-  market  affecting  particular  occupations  or  industries.  Associated  with 
this,  many  unions  are  affected  by  a wide  scatter  of  their  membership 
geographically,  and  by  high  rates  of  labour  turnover  with  correspondin^y 
high  rates  of  membership  turnover.  The  consequences  of  continuing  high  rates 
of  turnover  on  union  organisation  and  internal  participation  in  union  govern- 
ment are  very  great;  a considerable  part  of  union  effort  and  attention  has 
to  be  diverted  to  persistent  efforts  to  recruit;  it  may  be  diflScult  to  maintain 
branch  life  and  a framework  of  membership-servicing  through  lay  oflBcers. 
There  are  also  marked  effects  on  the  exercise  of  membership  rights.  The 
problem  is  in  many  industries  made  more  acute  by  over-lapping  of  union 
recruitment  areas,  so  that  job  changes  more  frequently  involve  ehanges  of 
union  card. 

7.  This  leads  on  to  a study  of  specific  cases  of  types  of  members  showing 
low  participation  in  union  government.  One  such  problem  suggested  by  the 
“typology”  of  unions  is  that  of  recruitment  into  unions  of  workers  who  are 
“ancillary”  to  the  main  occupational  groups  catered  for.  With  the  shift  in 
the  age-structure  of  the  working  population,  and  growing  participation  of 
women  in  the  labour  force,  the  low  participation  by  young  workers  and  by 
women  in  trade  union  government  is  of  increasing  concern  and  is  explored. 
The  position  of  women  in  unions  is  of  particular  interest,  since  their  recruit- 
ment has  for  some  years  provided  the  main  source  of  growth  for  union 
membership. 

■■'•'10 

8.  Much  of  the  membership  growth  of  recent  years  has  also  taken  place 
within  very  large  unions.  Some  of  the  special  features  and  problems  of  union 
structure  and  its  effect  on  membership  participation  in  large  unions  are 
examined.  These  include  the  absence  or  inadequacy  of  provision  for  internal 
representation  and  servicing  of  specific  industrial  or  occupational  groups 
which  characterise  some  of  these  unions.  There  are  also  a series  of  problems 
arising  from  the  lack  of  direct  connection  between  the  union  branch. and 
other  levels  of  union  government,  and  between  the  union  branch  and  the  place 
of  work.  Although  these  problems  are  not  confined  to  very  large  unions,  they 
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are  most  in  evidence  within  them,  partly  because  their  membership  embraces 
such  a variety  of  occupations  and  industrial  groups.  Thus,  even  the  TGWU, 
which  has  made  most  efforts  of  all  the  large  unions  to  group  its  members  by 
“trade”,  is  left  with  over  a fifth  of  its  membership  in  the  most  amorphous  of 
its  trade  groups,  the  “General  Workers”  group.  The  scale  of  total  membership 
has  also  encouraged  patterns  of  governmental  structure  which  reduce  the 
direct  links  from  branch  life  to  union  government. 

9.  Another  facet  of  membership  participation  which  is  largely  shaped  by 
the  type  of  imion  and  the  problems  of  its  environment,  but  which  may  also 
play  a role  in  influencing  the  exercise  of  choice  in  union  goverrunent,  is  that 
of  the  system  of  election  and  selection  of  officers — both  full-time  and  “lay”. 
Some  classification  is  attempted  of  the  main  systems  in  use,  which  vary 
particularly  in  the  methods  of  choice  of  full-time  officers,  and  in  fhe  voting 
procedures  used.  In  the  latter  case  there  are  systems  of  voting  which  appear 
to  encourage  wider  participation  than  do  others,  but  there  are  also  associated 
problems  both  of  supervision  and  of  cost. 

10.  In  Section  C the  discussion  shifts  to  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  membership  participation  can  be  improved.  This  section  seeks 
to  draw  on  the  experience  of  many  unions,  including  a wide  range  of  relatively 
recent  innovations  in  union  organisation.  The  experience  of  a number  of 
unions  has  suggested  the  benefits  that  can  be  derived  from  adequate  provision 
for  the  representation  and  specialised  servicing  of  particular  groups  of  mem- 
bers. Some  of  the  main  approaches  to  such  group  representation  are  explored; 
in  some  cases  these  developments  are  barely  discernible  in  the  rule  book,  as 
they  rest  largely  on  initiative  taken  by  union  executives.  With  so  big  a propor- 
tion of  union  membership  in  multi-occupational  and/or  multi-industrial 
unions,  such  internal  provision  must  play  an  important  part  in  providing  the 
channels  of  communication  and  policy  formation  without  which  workers  will 
feel  their  specific  trade  needs  are  under-represented.  The  extent  to  which  a 
number  of  major  unions  have  already  developed  their  structure  in  this  way 
is  perhaps  not  fully  realised. 

11.  There  have  also  been  both  traditional  and  recently  adopted  structural 
arrangements  for  maintaining  the  directness  of  branch  links  with  the  rest  of 
union  government,  and  for  bringing  branch  and  workplace  organisation 
closely  together. 

12.  Both  improvements  in  the  linkage  of  branches  to  union  government 
and  workplace,  and  the  extension  of  group  representation  within  the  union, 
have  important  implications  for  integrating  shop  stewards  into  the  democratic 
processes  of  union  government.  These,  in  conjunction  with  further  structural 
rationalisation  of  unions  and  the  development  of  mote  comprehensive  bar- 
gaining (“productivity  agreements”),  are  likely  to  bring  shop  stewards  much 
more  closely  into  a coherent  multi-channel  framework  of  participation  in 
union  affairs.  But  this  complex  structure  that  is  emerging  to  reflect  the  many- 
sided  needs  of  worker  representation,  and  to  co-ordinate  these  needs  within 
union  policies  and  administration,  raises  sharply  the  need  for  improved  tech- 
niques of  communication.  Some  of  the  achievements  in  this  field,  and  some 
of  the  main  developments  needed,  are  therefore  argued;  one  that  is  advocated 
is  a greater  encouragement  of  local  publications  by  union  organisations,  as 
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a supplement  to  the  centrally  initiated  means  of  communication  operatine 
in  the  unions. 

13.  The  section  moves  on  to  some  consideration  of  conflicting  views  that 
have  been  expressed  as  to  the  desirability  of  developing  within  trade  union 
government  “party  systems”,  in  the  sense  of  institutionalised  opposition,  on 
the  grounds  that  these  stimulate  participation  and  offer  an  eflective  choice 
of  officers  and  policies  to  the  membership.  It  is  argued  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  such  an  institutionalised  pattern  of  rival  contenders  for  power  is 
a necessary  condition  for  the  democratic  operation  of  unions  or  for  securing 
higher  levels  of  participation.  There  is  no  clear  guidance  forthcoming  froin 
the  empirical  evidence  as  to  the  effects  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  Such 
“party  systems”,  and  in  the  special  case  of  the  role  of  the  Communist  Pa]% 
in  union  government  an  even  more  marked  disagreement  about  the  conse- 
quences of  Communist  Party  activities,  and  about  the  criteria  relevant  to 
evaluating  them. 

14.  The  final  aspect  of  improvement  in  membership  participation  that  is 
pursued  is  that  concerned  with  membership  rights.  A distinction  is  made 
between  rights  of  appeal,  which  are  mainly  concerned  with  individuals,  and 
the  procedures  for  rules  revision  which  may  be  thought  of  as  embodying  in 
an  important  sense  the  collective  ri^t  of  the  membership  to  participate  in 
the  reshaping  of  the  constitution.  In  the  case  of  at  least  one  sizeable  union, 
BISAKTA,  the  provision  for  rules  revision  on  membership  initiative  is  found 
to  be  restricted. 

15.  Finally,  in  Section  D there  are  two  short  notes.  One  takes  up  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  is  a conflict  between  union  democracy  and 
efficiency.  It  is  argued  that  in  so  far  as  democracy  is  identified  with  repre- 
sentation of  permanent  aspects  of  the  felt  needs  and  interests  of  its  member- 
ship there  is  no  clash  with  efficiency;  the  common  obstacle  to  both  democratic 
representation  and  efficiency  is  likely  to  come  from  miscellaneity  of  reouit- 
ment  by  a union,  and  the  lack  of  any  coherent  plan  for  the  future  development 
of  British  unionism.  But  in  so  far  as  democracy  is  identified  with  the  adoption 
of  particular  systems  of  electoral  choice,  certain  problems  of  ensuring  efficient 
operation  have  been  apparent. 

16.  The  second  of  the  two  notes  that  close  this  paper  sets  out  some  of  the 
practical  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  improve  the  extent  and  quality  of 
membership  participation  in  trade  union  government.  This  brings  together 
some  of  the  strands  of  argument  developed  in  Section  C on  the  improvement 
of  membership  participation,  and  addresses  its  suggestions  in  turn  to  the 
trade  unions,  the  TUC,  employers,  and  the  State.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  that  it  is  mainly  from  further  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  trade  union 
movement  itself  that  the  democratisation  of  union  government  can  be  taken 
further.  But  there  are  ways  in  which  the  other  interest  groups  concerned 
in  industrial  relations  can  help,  the  employers  particularly  through  facilities 
to  enable  governmental  processes  within  the  trade  unions  to  operate  at  the 
place  of  work,  and  the  State  mainly  through  creating  the  pre-requisites  for 
independent  representation  of  workers  at  all  levels. 
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SECTION  A.  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  MEMBERSHIP 
PARTICIPATION  IN  TRADE  UNION  GOVERNMENT 


17.  Many  of  the  matters  that  have  attracted  critical  or  reforming  comment 
on  trade  union  government  have  to  do  with  the  relations  between  members 
and  the  apparatus  of  the  unions.  This  is  understandable,  since  there  are  a 
number  of  reasons  why  the  extent  and  quality  of  membership  participation 
are  unportant  both  for  the  development  of  unions  and  for  the  influence  that 
they  can  wield.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  there  may  be  at  some  point  a conflict 
between  democratic  participation  and  “efficiency”  (in  some  sense)-  this 
question  is  explored  subsequently.  But  ensuring  the  compatibility  of  the  two 
is  a test  for  all  democratic  institutions.  As  the  TUC  put  it  in  their  evidence 
to  the  Royal  Commission : 

“There  is  a view  that  people  vote  against  their  own  interests  It  is  a 
view  which  may  also  be  applied  to  General  Elections  by  those  who 
prefer  the  franchise  which  existed  in  the  18th  century.” 

18.  The  main  reasons  for  stressing  the  importance  of  membership  partici- 
pation mi^t  be  listed  as  follows : 

(i)  Unions  have  continually  to  commit  themselves  to  pohcy  initiatives 
not  only  industrially  but  also  in  social  and  political  affairs.  Much  of  the” 
time  these  will  be  contested  from  one  direction  or  another;  the  union 
may  find  itself  going  against  the  stream.  The  influence  and  pressure  that 
the  umon  can  bring  to  bear  is  very  directly  related  to  its  representative 
character,  to  the  extent  to  which  its  actions  and  demands  are  known  to 
represent  the  felt  interest  and  active  concern  of  its  members.  It  carries 
less  conviction  in  its  representative  role  if  its  initiatives  are  merely 
passively  acquiesced  in  by  its  members  or  are  not  even  communicated 
to  or  understood  by  many  of  them. 

(ii)  For  toade  union  action  to  be  effective,  there  has  to  be  an  active 
process  of  identification  by  the  members  concerned  with  the  means  and 
ends  proposed.  The  trade  tmion  has  to  call  on  people  to  act  in  situations 
where  important  material  interests  are  involved — e.g.  affecting  job  rela- 
tions and  security,  or  payment  levels  or  systems.  Thus,  membership  in- 
volvement and  support  is  tested  time  and  again  in  industrial  practice. 

(iii)  Effective  action  by  a trade  union  necessarily  requires  also  a 
measure  of  discipline.  But  if  conformity  is  required,  and  minorities 
coerced,  the  democratic  basis  of  union  decisions  has  to  be  clearly  in 
evidence  for  union  action  to  retain  any  moral  force.  A continuing  process 
of  membership  participation  can  help  minimise  the  number  of  occasions 
on  which  members  feel  the  action  prescribed  by  the  union  as  an  external 
imposition  upon  them.' 

(iv)  Recruitment,  retention  and  servicing  of  members  are  all  heavily 
dependent  on  active  and  reliable  lay  participation.  Where  the  assumption 
of  responsibility  by  lay  members  is  not  forthcoming,  or  where  the  partici- 
pation offered  is  poor  in  quality,  unions  experience  a serious  diversion 
of  their  full-time  officers’  time  and  effort  to  routine  administration.  This 

■'o  \7T?T ^ which  we  prescribe  to  ourselves  is  liberty”:  Rousseau,  Social 
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is  clearly  in  evidence  in  the  “open”  general  tmions  that  are  actively  tryins 
to  widen  the  area  of  trade  union  membership.  In  such  cases  the  unions 
concerned  have  not  only  sought  to  meet  the  problems  by  developino 
full-time  oflScers  as  substitutes,'  but  also  by  exerting  themselves  to 
create  effective  lay  participation  (inter  alia  through  training  programmes) 
A recent  study'  found  voluntaiy  trade  union  officers  on  average  devoting 
11  hours  a week  to  union  business.  Given  the  TUC’s  estimate  that  “the 
number  of  voluntary  officers  in  British  trade  unions  must  exceed  350,000” 
one  might  somewhat  mechanically  estimate  how  many  scores  of  thousands 
of  full-time  officers  would  be  needed  as  substitute  for  this  massive  lay 
participation.  But  in  many  roles  such  officers  would  still  be  imperfect 
substitutes  for  the  voluntary  activist:  the  continuing  processes  of  in- 
fluencing  and  persuading  others  at  the  place  of  work,  and  of  workplace 
representation  and  initiative,  would  be  cases  in  point. 

(v)  In  a country  that  depends  on  a whole  network  of  democratic 
government  and  voluntary  organisations,  we  should  not  neglect  the 
positive  social  role  played  by  the  development  of  so  many  people  through 
participation  in  trade  union  affairs.  There  is  an  important  learning  process 
involved— identification  with  wider  collective  needs  and  interests,  com- 
mittee work,  orderly  procedures  of  debate,  and  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual understanding  and  skills  of  communication,  to  name  only  a few 
aspects.  Of  course,  this  process  may  be  particularly  significant  for  men  and 
women  whose  initial  educational  opportunities  have  been  restricted— 
which  means  most  of  our  citizens.  But  trade  union  activity  provides  a 
channel  of  social  initiative  and  development  that  goes  much  wider  than 
that.  For  instance,  many  public  servants  may  have  some  other  channels 
of  democratic  participation  and  political  expression  restricted  by  the 
nature  of  their  work." 

(vi)  There  is  a danger  of  what  one  might  call  arrested  development  if 
participation  by  workers  in  collective  action  is  primarily  concerned  with 
their  own  local  work  group,  or  local  occupational  interests.  Characteris- 
tically, the  response  of  local  work  groups  to  social  and  economic  change, 
if  largely  disconnected  from  others,  is  intermittent,  concentrated  on 
specific  issues,  and  may  neglect  the  interests  of  other  groups  or  longer 
run  objectives.  Wider  participation  in  trade  union  affairs,  union  govern- 
ment, and  the  development  of  union  policies,  provides  the  necessary 
framework  for  building  up  wider  loyalties  and  a more  comprehensive 
view  of  what  is  of  collective  concern.  “Open”  unions,  which  have  embraced 
a diversity  of  occupational  or  industrial  groups,  may  lose  the  strong 
identification  with  the  union  that  comes  from  the  “closed”  union’s  ex- 
clusive restriction  of  membership  to  specific  categories  of  workers.  But 
by  their  nature  they  stress  the  common  needs  and  interests  of  the  workers 
they  take  into  membership,  and  have  helped  forward  the  wider  social 

'Both  USD  AW  (with  its  “collector-canvassers”)  and  the  GMWU  (with  Branch  Admini- 
strative Officers)  have  created  posts  with  administrative  and  recruiting  functions  involvmg 
less  important  responsibilities  than  the  range  of  work  covered  by  organisers. 

'Clegg,  Killick  and  Adams,  “Trade  Union  Officers”. 

•This  may  carry  over  into  trade  union  behaviour.  For  instance,  NALGO  unffl  its 
affiliation  to  the  TUC  had  largely  restricted  its  policy  interests  to  matters  of  direct 
concern  to  its  members’  wages,  conditions  and  prospects.  In  its  new  situation  of  w- 
ticipation  in  the  whole  range  of  trade  union  affairs,  there  is  a marked  change  of  attitudes 
evident,  and  a quickening  interest  in  a wider  range  of  policy  issues. 
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and  economic  role  played  by  the  trade  union  movement.  The  sectionalism 
of  “closed”  unionism,  however,  is  for  its  part  considerably  modified  by 
the  network  of  inter-union  arrangements  concerned  with  bargaining  and 
other  matters,  and  by  participation  in  the  wider  federal  structure  of  the 
movement.  At  aU  points  there  is  likely  to  be  some  tension,  some  problem 
of  reconciliation,  as  between  the  strongly  felt  needs  of  (and  iden^cation 
with)  particular  work  groups  or  occupations,  and  the  wider  views  and 
perspective  of  a national  trade  union  or  of  the  trade  union  movement. 
(Not  that  it  should  be  thought  that  the  work  group  on  such  occasions  is 
necessarily  wrong,  or  the  organised  unions  ri^t.)  AU  this  argues  the  case 
for  ensuring  that  the  activists’  response  to  workshop  or  occupational 
problems  is  connected  with  a wider  experience  of  coUective  interests,  is 
better  informed  about  the  industrial  and  economic  context  and  is  trained 
to  operate  efiectively.  It  is  only  through  the  wider  involvement  in  trade 
union  government  and  services  that  this  can  occur. 

(vii)  There  is  a further  point  that  is  familiar  in  the  literature  on  trade 
union  government.  A low  degree  of  membership  participation  may  give 
disproportionate  importance  in  union  government  to  organised  minority 
groups.  This  again  may  impair  the  representative  character  of  union 
action  and  initiative.  It  is  not  that  such  groups  are  likely  to  be  entirely 
unrepresentative  of  the  more  passive  membership:  many  of  their  indus- 
trial attitudes  and  policies  may  be  representative  enou^.  But  in  other 
fields,  or  in  particular  industrial  initiatives,  the  action  that  fits  the 
ideology  of  the  group  may  not  match  that  of  the  rhembership.  The  same 
problem  may  emerge,  thou^  in  a less  explicit  form,  where  the  manage- 
ment of  the  union  is  dominated  by  its  fuU-time  officers ; less  expUcit  in 
the  sense  that  their  ideology  is  less  Ukely  to  be  uniform  and  is  likely 
to  contain  as  a dominating  element  the  notion  of  “service”. 

19.  Taken  together,  these  considerations  may  justify  an  examination  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  membership  participation  in  the  trade  unions, 
of  the  problems  and  opportunities  associated  with  it  and  of  recent 
changes  and  developments.  The  subject,  besides,  is  likely  to  attract  even 
greater  interest  in  the  future,  on  the  assumption  of  a marked  extension 
of  participation  by  trade  unionists — ^both  full-time  officers  and  lay  repre- 
sentatives— ^in  industrial,  economic  and  social  affairs.  Whatever  form  further 
developments  in  “industrial  democracy”  may  take,  they  must  rest  heavily 
upon  the  representative  character  of  the  unions  and  on  the  arrangements  for 
representation  and  accountability  of  representatives  within  them.  But  not 
only  is  there  no  substitute,  certainly  no  acceptable  substitute,  for  trade 
unions  as  the  representatives  of  working  people.  It  is  only  throu^  trade 
union  government  that  the  coimection  between  plant  level  participation 
and  all  the  other  levels  (regional,  industrial,  etc.)  of  present  and  future 
participation  by  workers’  representatives  can  be  secured.  This  prospect  of  the 
future  adds  more  force  to  the  point  argued  in  paragraph  10  above.  It  is  not 
only  a matter  of  the  current  implications  of  the  development  of  a ‘parallel 
unionism”  of  shop  steward  organisations.  It  is  assumed  here  that  there  will 
be  a need  in  the  future  for  processes  of  “consent”  and  “forwwd”  planning  on 
a widening  range  of  subjects  (manpower  planning  and  utilisation;  training, 
the  handling  of  change,  etc.).  There  is  a danger  of  disconnected  and  indeed 
contrary  development,  unless  the  representatives  of  organised  labour  at  each 
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level  are  working  inside  a framework,  within  and  between  their  unions,  of 
discussion,  exchange  of  information  and  policy  formation  that  can  reconcile 
differences  in  approach. 

20.  Approaching  the  subject  of  trade  union  govei^ent  in  this  way  also 
offers  the  would-be  analyst  some  security  that  he  is  not  subjecting  union 
government  to  criteria  that  are  irrelevant  or  unjustified.  For  instance,  the 
criteria  that  might  be  imported  from  the  functioning  of  our  political  system  are 
doubly  suspect.  In  part,  this  is  simply  to  say  that  a political  system  that  still 
retains  significant  legislative  functions  for  a non-elective,  non-representative 
and  partly  hereditary  body  lacks  any  basis  of  unequivocal  commitment  to 
democratic  initiative  and  choice  from  which  to  pass  comments  on  the  quality 
of  trade  union  democracy.  Partly,  it  is  that  trade  union  government  involves 
an  electoral  situation  and  underlying  social  relations  simpler  than,  and  in 
some  way  significantly  different  from,  those  of  our  political  democracy.  This 
can  be  seen  in  the  continuing  and  active  “direct”  democratic  participation  of 
members  (not  confined  to  representatives)  or  in  the  greater  scope  in  a trade 
union  for  the  existence  of,  or  emergence  of,  a common  interest.'  The  forms  of 
representative  democracy  that  we  are  familiar  with  from  the  political  system 
constitute  only  one  facet  of  the  democratic  life  of  trade  unions.'  Trade  union 
democracy  cannot  be  analysed  simply  by  analogy  from,  or  in  terms  of  the 
accepted  norms  of,  the  political  democracy  of  nation  states.  The  complex 
functional  role  of  membership  participation  is  a more  realistic  point  of 
departure.  , 


SECTION  B.  FACTORS  THAT  AFFECT  MEMBERSHIP 
PARTICIPATION 


21.  In  this  section  an  attempt  is  made  to  identify  and  classify  the  main 
factors  that  shape  and  influence  membership  participation  in  unions,  that 
affect  its  forms,  and  in  many  cases  that  limit  its  extent.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
analysis  which  follows  will  at  least  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  useful  purpose 
in  dealing  with  membership  participation  in  the  abstract,  that  is  in  approaching 
the  subject  in  the  name  of  certain  general  and  universally  applicable  criteria. 
For  the  variety  of  the  situations  within  which  unions  of  different  kinds 
operate  is  so  great  that  to  judge  the  achievement  of  unions  as  if  they  should 
all  be  expected  to  exhibit  similar  rates  of  participation,  or  can  aU  use 
identical  means  for  handling  union  government,  is  to  place  the  whole  discussion 
in  a false  light. 


22.  What  also  should  emerge  from  this  section  is  that  equally  Aere  can 
be  no  definite  order  or  ranking  as  to  the  casual  influences  beating  upon 
membership  participation.  For  these  influences  must  operate  in  quite  different 

iSo  that  a notion  such  as  “the  general  will”  inay  have  more 
affairs.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  terminology  and  wider  relevance  of  ® 

Contrast”  in  attempting  to  characterise  aspects  of  trade  union 
attitudes  of  trade  unionists  towards  their  union  government  (cf  fte  contomg  sUess 
from  local  level  on  mandated  “delegates”  rather  ton  less  restricted  representatives). 

'The  classic  study  of  trade  union  government,  the  Webbs’ 
demonstrated  along  with  much  else  the  diverse  contovances  by  which 
have  sought  to  make  “direct”  rather  ton  representative  * ^'7of^lse 

still  a powerful  force  in  many  aspects  of  umon  life,  not  least  in  the  conduct  of  wag 
negotiations. 
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degrees  in  different  industrial  or  occupational  situations.  The  understanding 
of  the  factors  governing  participation  in  any  specific  case  must  involve  a 
complex  analysis  (and  most  likely  disparate  causes).  These  are  in  many  cases 
factors  external  to  the  trade  union  (such  as  the  influence  of  the  particular 
labour  markets  in  which  it  recruits),  though  this  should  not  lead  us  to  dis- 
regard the  influences  stemming  from  unions’  constitutional  patterns.  But  it 
is  only  after  pursuing  classifications  and  causal  analysis  that  any  study  of 
union  democracy  in  practice  can  move  on  to  examine  whether  what  is  done 
might  be  done  better. 

23.  For  convenience  of  exposition,  the  study  of  factors  affecting  member- 
ship participation  in  unions  has  been  grouped  under  five  main  headings  as 
follows : 

1.  The  influence  of  types  of  union  government.  In  this  section  use 
is  made  of  a classification  suggested  by  ftofessorH.  A.  Turner.  He  argues 
that  there  are  three  main  types  of  union  showing  substantial  differences 
in  the  relationships  between  members  and  full-time  officers  and  in  the 
extent  and  characteristics  of  membership  participation. 

2.  The  labour  market  and  union  structure;  membership  turnover  and 
scatter.  Here,  the  analysis  switches  to  features  of  the  external  environ- 
ment within  which  unions  operate.  Modern  labour  market  conditions 
generate  a series  of  problems  for  union  government  and  obstacles  to 
continuous  membership  participation  in  union  affairs,  not  least  due  to 
high  rates  of  labour  mobility. 

3.  Groups  of  members  with  low  participation.  For  a variety  of  reasons, 
part  social,  part  due  to  union  type  and  constitutional  limitations,  part 
the  result  of  characteristics  of  labour  markets,  there  are  major  groups  of 
members  that  play  a limited  part  in  union  government.  In  aggregate, 
groups  such  as  unskilled  workers  in  unions  whose  government  is  largely 
dominated  by  skilled  workers,  women  and  young  workers  account  for 
a considerable  proportion  of  union  membership.  Some  account  of  their 
relation  to  union  govermnent  is  therefore  needed. 

4.  Problems  of  union  size.  The  four  largest  unions  alone  have  a com- 
bined membership  of  some  four  millions.  Large  scale  unionism  is  not 
inevitably  associated  with  problems  of  internal  government,  but  it 
can  be  argued  that  a number  of  weaknesses  exist  in  practice.  These 
include  inadequacies  in  the  internal  representation  of  particular  group 
interests,  weaknesses  in  the  connection  of  many  branches  to  union 
channels  of  participation  and  government  and  to  the  place  of  work, 
and  limited  effectiveness  of  internal  means  of  communication. 

5.  Union  constitutions;  systems  of  election  and  selection.  These 
arrangements  are  influenced  by  union  type  and  the  environment  within 
which  a particular  union  has  to  work;  but  they  also  in  turn  influence 
the  nature  and  extent  of  participation. 

1.  The  Inlloeiice  of  Types  of  Union  Government 

24.  A number  of  types  of  union  government  with  distinct  characteristics 
may  be  distinguished  as  one  starting  point.  This  approach  is  helpful  if  it  can 
identify  differences  in  the  attitudes  of  some  or  all  members  towards  the  conduct 
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of  union  government,  and  difierences  in  participation  that  are  found  in 
association  with  differences  in  union  “type”.  It  is  a commonplace  that  there 
are  very  striking  variations  in  the  degree  of  membership  participation  achieved 
by  different  unions  in  smular  activities.  A good  example  of  this  was  provided 
recently  by  the  successful  ballot  on  amalgamation  conducted  in  the  AEU 
and  the  Amalgamated  Union  of  Foundry  Workers.  The  members  voting  in 
the  ballot  were  reported  (in  the  May  1967  AEU  Journal)  to  have  constituted 
56  per  cent  of  the  Foundry  Workers’  membership,  but  only  just  over  7 per  cent 
of  the  AEU’s.  The  latter  figure  was  on  a par  with  voting  levels  in  AEU 
elections  for  the  General  Secretary  of  the  union  (7-9  per  cent  in  1957  and 
1964).  Participation  in  voting  as  high  as  that  mentioned  for  the  Foundry 
may  be  particularly  associated  with  unions  that  cater  for  a clearly 
defined  occupational  or  industrial  group,  with  a close  sense  of  identification 
of  members  with  their  union  and  its  officers.  It  is  from  such  considerations 
that  a classification  of  types  of  union  may  be  pursued. 


25.  It  is  useful  to  start  with  a recent  attempt  at  such  a classification, 
that  by  Professor  H.  A.  Turner.*  He  argues  that : 

“The  actual  government  of  a trade  union  really  depends  on  the 
relationship  between  three  groups:  its  full-time  officials,  that  proportion 
of  its  lay  members  which  takes  an  active  part  in  the  union’s  management 
and  the  usually  more  passive  majority  of  the  rank  and  file.”  (Op.  cit, 

p.  289.)  . , 

There  are,  as  he  sees  it,  three  main  types  of  union  government  that  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  different  relationships  that  these  internal  groupings  take. 
The  first  such  type  of  union  he  identifies  by  the  label  of  “exclusive  demo- 
cracy”; such  unions  have  a predominantly  “closed”  occupational  character, 
that  is  they  entirely  or  largely  exclude  from  membership  workers  outside  the 
specific  occupational  group.  These  unions  display  high  membership  participa- 
tion and  other  associated  characteristics.  Secondly,  there  are  what  Turner 
terms  “aristocracies”  in  which  one  group  (typically  occupational)  takes  a 
disproportionately  large  part  in  the  union’s  affairs.  That  is,  such  a group 
displays  the  high  participation  characteristic  of  the  first  type  of  union  amd 
a membership  the  other  sections  of  which  display  less  marked  participation. 
There  is  in  the  label  “aristocratic”  a further  suggestion  of  exclusiveness, 
though  Turner  uses  as  examples  cases  where  no  elernent  of  trade  exclusiveness 
operates.  Thirdly,  he  distinguishes  as  a separate  kind  of  union  government 
what  he  calls  “popular  bossdom”— the  name  here  stressing  the  initiative  Md 
expertise  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  full-time  officials,  as  well  as  a graer^y 
lower  level  of  membership  participation.  Althou^  this  threefold  classmcation 
is  only  rudimentary,  the  relevance  of  some  distinction  on  these  lines  makes 
it  a useful  starting  point,  though  many  degrees  of  difference  as  between 
unions  cau^t  within  a single  broad  category  can  be  identified. 


26.  Professor  Turner’s  pattern  needs  to  be  examined  stage  by  stage.  One 
may  start  with  “exclusive  democracy”,  where  he  is  stressing  the  connection 
between  participatory  democracy  and  homogeneity  of  occupational  mteres_ 
served  by  a union.  Such  unions  may  have  retained  their  “closed  occupational 
character  (often  associated  with  considerable  control  over  entry)  so  that  mem- 
bership is  restricted  to  the  occupational  group  (e.g.  the  pattern-makers),  as 
Professor  Turner  says : ^ 


Un  his  book  “Trade  Union  Growth,  Structure,  and  Policy”. 
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“Such  unions  are  generally  marked  by  a high  membership  participa- 
tion. . . ■ They  usually  have  relatively  few  full-time  officials.  And  even 
more  important  from  the  members’  viewpoint,  the  official  is  very  much 
one  of  themselves : his  specialist  qualities  are  largely  an  extension  of  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  occupation’s  conditions  and  practices  which 
all  its  members  possess  in  large  measure  . . . there  is  little  distinction 
of  status  or  interest.”' 

This  characterisation  might  be  taken  as  agreed  by  those  who  have  studied 
union  government.  But  as  Professor  Turner’s  label  “exclusive”  suggests,  these 
democratic  features  may  be  directly  connected  with  its  closed  approach  to 
recruitment  and  intake  from  elsewhere  in  the  occupational  structure.  Nor  can 
one  neglect  the  likelihood  that  the  approach  of  the  unions  of  this  t5fpe  to 
industrial  policy  may  be  “conservative,  protective  and  restrictive”.'  These 
characteristics  may  be  modified  where  such  unions  have  grouped  together 
into  amalgamations  which  do  not  appear  initially  to  challenge  their  autonomy 
or  to  dilute  their  “exclusive”  character:  the  Boilermakers’  amalgamation  is  the 
outstanding  example.* *  The  larger  size  of  the  multi-craft  amalgamation  brings 
a more  powerful  and  co-ordinated  influence  to  craftsmen’s  points  of  view  in 
the  councils  of  industrial  federations  and  the  trade  union  movement  generally 

^this  may  turn  the  attention  of  union  leadership  outward  and  enhance  their 

status  vis-a-vis  the  membership.  Moreover,  the  amalgamated  union  has  an 
institutional  interest  in  limiting  inter-occupational  clashes  within  its  ranks, 
so  that  once  intractable  demarcation  questions  become  less  so. 

27.  But  if  the  shift  from  single  occupational  to  multi-occupational  “closed” 
unionism  is  one  progression  for  “exclusive  democracy”  (and  one  that  only 
slowly  affects  the  established  pattern  of  government  and  participation),  it  is 
not  the  only  one.  Professor  Turner’s  second  type  of  union,  the  “aristocratic”, 
represents  an  alternative  progression  from  closed  unionism  in  some  cases. 
“Aristocracies”  in  which  particular  sections  of  the  membership  play  a pre- 
dominant role  “may  arise  from  the  extension  of  an  originally  closed  union 
to  include  workers  in  open  occupations”.  This  is  not  the  only  basis  for  the 
development  of  such  unions,  although  the  growth  of  “ex-craft”  unions  (such 
as  the  AEU  and  the  ETU)  is  obviously  of  outstanding  importance.  In  other 
cases,  particular  groups  of  workers  may  play  a key  role  at  the  place  of  work 
which  is  not  linked  to  any  exclusiveness  of  en^.  The  senior  production 
workers  in  the  steel  industry  and  face-workers  in  the  mining  industry  provide 
examples.  This  occupational  role  may  be  carried  over  into  the  government 
of  the  union,  particularly  where  it  is  industrial  in  structure.*  In  a more  diluted 
form,  the  same  characteristic  of  the  predominance  of  particular  groups  in 
union  government  may  emerge  where  job  turnover  is  lower  and  employer 
recognition  of  unionism  more  complete  than  for  other  workers  within  the 

'Turner,  op.  cit„  p.  289.  , ™ 

“CBI  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  para.  157.  They  go  on  to  mention  as  re- 
flections” of  this  approach  “demarcation  disputes;  limitations  on  apprentice  and  adult 
training:  . . . rigid  division  of  labour;  . . . rigid  wage  differentials;  failure  to  co-operate 
in  measures  whfth  . . . may  lead  ...  to  reduction  of  status  or  privilege  for  certam 
members  or  to  loss  of  membership  by  the  union”.  Another  way  of  putting  it  nught  be 
to  say  that  democratic  participation  in  such  unions  is  heightened  by  a continuing  sense 
pf  external  challenge  to  the  occupational  group  on  all  these  fronts. 

*Cf.  the  first  part  of  this  study  (Research  Paper  5 (Part  1),  para.  32). 

‘Thus,  the  predominance  of  “face-workers”  in  the  government  of  mining  unions  was 
due  to  the  cumulative  efliect  of  numerous  factors.  Price  hsts  and  sharp  vanauons  m 
working  conditions  produced  a multiplicity  of  problems  which  dominated  the  attention 
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same  union  (the  co-operative  employees’  predominant  role  in  USDAW  for 
example).  Turner  says  of  the  “aristocratic”  union,  that  a distinct  group  can 
be  identified  within  it: 

“Its  members  will  take  a relatively  large  part  in  the  union’s  affairs, 
and  will  provide  a disproportionate  number  of  its  officers.  It  is  sometimes 
an  associated  trait  that  not  merely  is  there  a relative  equality  between  the 
lay  ‘aristocrats’  and  the  full-time  officers  whom  they  largely  provide,  but 
there  is  little  in  the  way  of  real  hierarchy  among  the  officials  themselves; 
in  iinioTis  like  the  Spinners,  the  NUM,  or  the  AEU,  local  and  district 
organisers  display  an  evident  independence  towards  the  central  officials.” 
(Op.  cit.,  p.  290.) 


Even  here,  one  must  qualify  Turner’s  point.  The  relative  independence  of 
full-time  officers  would  seem  to  depend  on  the  existence  of  a system  of  election 
to  such  full-time  office.  This  is  not  found  in  BISAKTA,  for  instance,  an 
“aristocratic”  union  with  participation  in  union  affairs  particularly  dominated 
by  skilled  production  workers,  but  a union  strongly  centralised  so  far  as  the 
power  of  the  general  secretary  is  concerned.  It  might  be  more  apt  to  say 
that  where  such  unions  operate  systems  of  election  to  full-time  office,  these 
serve  to  confirm  the  predominance  of  the  “aristocratic”  group  in  union 
government.  This  is  the  situation  in  “ex-craft”  unions;  a point  that  is  explored 
later  in  connection  with  unions’  systems  of  choice  of  full-time  officers. 


28  Unions  which  structurally  are  largely  “closed”  occupationally,  or 
which  from  an  originally  closed  basis  begin  to  recruit  other  workers,  provide 
us  with  a special  problem  of  aristocratic  union  behaviour.  For  the  concession 
of  membership  to  “ancillary”  workers,  which  marks  a progress  to  more  open 
unionism,  may  produce  a situation  in  which  distinct  classes  of  membership 
develop  and  in  which  a hierarchy  based  on  unequal  rights  of  participation 
emerges.  These  traits  in  the  rule  books  of  many  unions  are  examined  in  a 
subsequent  section,  where  a number  of  different  constraints  on  membership 
participation  are  considered. 

29.  Professor  Turner  goes  on  to  describe  a third  type  of  union  government, 
which  he  entitles  “popular  bossdom”.  These  are  unions  which  are  pre- 
dominantly open,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  recruitment  policy  but  also  in  the 
sense  that  “no  closed  group  of  workers  has  achieved  a dominating  influence 
in  these  unions’  direction”.  He  instances  the  two  big  general  unions  in  cotton 
the  Weavers,  and  “possibly  USDAW”  (USDAW  is  not  precisely  of  ffiis  type 
because  of  the  importance  in  its  government  of  the  more  stable  and  seme 
membership  base  in  co-operative  societies).  But  the  National  Union  of  Public 
Employees  could  serve  as  a further  example.  Turner  argues: 


“Such  unions  are  marked  by  a generally  low  level  of  membership 
participation,  and  by  the  greatest  differences  between  the  members  and 
the  professional  officials  on  which  they  depend.  In  their  case,  the  M- 
time  officers’  expertise  necessarily  embraces  a range  of  affairs  which  is 

of  oit-based  union  lodges.  The  job  sequence  in  the  course  of  the  nuner’svfffe,  from 
wag^  work  o"e  face  Ld  late  in  Us  working  life 
in  the  age  groups  most  likely  to  be  drawn  into 

dominated.  Besides,  day-wage  workers  woUd  largely  ^ S 

workers’  demands;  moreover  work-group  solidarity  was 

the  1950s  has  the  traditional  job  cycle  been  a 

tion  of  craftsmen  occurred  in  the  minmg  labour  force;  but  this  is  alreaay  nayms 
discernible  effect  on  participation  in  union  government. 
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quite  beyond  the  ordinary  member’s  experience.  And  there  is  often  a 
distinct  hierarchy  among  the  oflScials  themselves.”' 

This  largely  echoes  what  Professor  Clegg  had  to  say  in  his  book  “General 
Union”: 

“In  a general  union  the  officers  are  bound  to  exercise  greater  power 
than  in  most  other  unions,  both  because  general  representative  conferences 
are  unsuitable  for  the  settlement  of  industrial  matters,  and  because  there 
is  less  common  interest  between  the  various  groups  of  members  than  in 
a craft  or  industrial  union.  The  union  is  therefore  cemented  together  by 
its  relatively  small  body  of  officers.  . . . Furthermore,  the  proportion  of 
actively  interested  members  is  almost  certainly  smaller  in  a general 
union.”' 

30.  It  is  in  such  unions  that  the  impact  of  a powerful  official  on  develop- 
ment is  most  strongly  felt.  An  outstanding  example  is  provided  by  the  extent 
to  which  NUPE’s  development  and  the  policies  it  advocated  within  the  trade 
union  movement  were  shaped  by  Bryn  Roberts.  When  he  became  general 
secretary  in  1934  its  membership  had  been  only  13,000;  when  he  retired  in 
1962  it  had  reached  221,000.'  It  remains  true,  however,  that  there  are  marked 
differences  in  the  governmental  forms — and  realities — as  between  different 
unions  that  mi^t  be  grouped  into  this  broad  classification. 

31.  The  reasons  for  a relatively  low  level  of  membership  participation  in 
such  unions  are  not  necessarily  due  to  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the 
membership  and  therefore  a reduced  sense  of  identity  with  the  union  and  its 
affairs.  Some  of  the  unions  in  this  category  do  specialise  on  a particular 
industrial  sector  or  provide  internal  grouping  of  members  with  like  interests 
industrially.  There  is  at  work  here  a further  important  force:  the  nature  of 
the  labour  market,  not  least  turnover  rates.  These  factors  require  separate 
study  and  are  considered  further  in  Section  B. 

32.  In  practice.  Professor  Turner’s  three  types  of  union  government  involve 
an  element  of  arbitrariness;  the  reality  of  union  government  and  its  relation 
to  participation  is  more  complex  than  his  classification  allows  for.  In  con- 
sequence the  typology  does  not  always  fit  particular  unions.  It  is  clear  also 
that  this  approach  is  no  more  than  a beginning  for  casual  analysis  of  factors 
governing  levels  of  membership  participation.  It  is  nevertheless  important 
to  direct  attention  to  the  extent  to  which  participation  is  infiuenced  by  (even 
if  not  more  exactly  a function  of)  union  type.  But  union  type  is  in  its  turn 
related  to  what  one  might  call  the  environmental  conditions  that  operate 
in  the  labour  markets  and  specific  occupations  that  represent  the  organisa- 
tional concern  of  particular  unions. 

33.  So  far  as  Professor  Turner’s  categories  are  concerned,  his  labelling 
perhaps  stresses  somewhat  too  pessimistically  the  nexus  between  union 
exclusiveness  and  a partidpating  democracy  in  the  government  of  the  union. 
The  term  “exclusive  democracy”  properly  belongs  to  those  that  rigidly  define 
and  close  their  area  of  membership.  This  is  to  echo,  perhaps  in  a sli^tly 

'H.  Turner,  op.  cit.,  p.  290. 

®H.  Clegg,  “General  Union”,  p.  342. 

'Bernard  Dix,  “NUPE  and  Industrial  Unionism”,  in  “Plebs",  January  1967. 
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more  derogatory  way,  the  argument  of  some  iWerican  commentators'  that 
a sufficiently  homogeneous  occupational  ^oup  is  “one  of  the  necessary  con- 
ditions for  a sustained  democratic  political  systern”.  It  is  true  that  some 
British  trade  unions  that  might  be  called  “high  participation  democracies”  do 
not  ennfiTip.  their  membership  exclusively  to  closed  groups,  but  that  in  the 
rather  looser  sense  of  a relatively  homogeneous  occupational  group  they  are 
still  fairly  close  to  the  type;  DATA  could  be  taken  as  an  example.  But  one 
could  argue  the  existence  of  other  cases  where  high  participation  in  union 
affairs  is  associated  with  a less  homogeneous  occupational  basis,  e.g. 
NATSOPA.  Or  to  take  an  example  that  fits  even  less  neatly  into  Professor 
Turner’s  tj^ology:  NALGO  is  multi-occupational  and  multi-industrial,  k 
some  aspects  its  government  might  be  labelled  by  Professor  Turner  as  “aristo- 
cratic”, but  it  can  achieve  high  rates  of  participation.  Thus  the  ballot  of 
members  on  the  question  of  its  affiliation  to  the  TUC  attracted  a 78  per  cent 
poll  A recent  executive  “by-election”  attracted  a 55  per  cent  poll  in  its  par- 
ticular electoral  area.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this,  including  a system  of 
communications  far  better  than  any  other  large  union,  are  explored  later.  The 
point  is  that  although  union  type  is  a major  influence  on  participation,  this 
does  not  mean  that  multi-occupational  or  multi-industrial  unions  necessarily 
cannot  achieve  high  membership  participation. 


34  The  same  problem  of  the  adequacy  of  Professor  Turner’s  labelling  of 
union  types  arises  with  his  second  category  of  “aristocracies”.  It  is  indeed 
important  to  stress  that  in  British  experience  there  may  be  continued 
“exclusiveness”  in  union  government  when  muons  that  were  at  one  time 
“closed”  become  relatively  much  more  open  in  their  recruitment.  This  is 
particularly  apparent  when  it  stems  from  skilled  craft  sections  whose  entry 
rules  remain  quite  firmly  defined;  it  is  where  such  skilled  groups  dominate 
union  affairs  that  the  label  of  “aristocratic”  is  most  appropriate.  “Ex-craft” 
unions  provide  a variety  of  examples.  But  in  other  cases  union  government 
may  be  characterised  by  high  participation  on  the  part  of  specific  sections  of 
the  membership,  without  that  being  associated  with  any  exclusiveness  of 
occupation.  Thus  job-sequence  during  the  working  life  (as  with  face-workers 
in  mining)  or  systems  of  seniority  in  promotion  (as  with  steel  production 
workers),  may  be  the  basis  of  high  participation  by  particular  groups.  Job 
characteristics,  even  more  widely,  play  a significant  part  in  influencmg  par- 
ticipation rates  (compare,  within  the  TGWU,  London  busmen  and  long 
distance  road  haulage  workers).  Moreover,  within  unions  that  may  be  classked 
by  Turner  as  “popular  bossdom”  there  are  many  gradations  m ffie  relations 
between  officers  and  members,  in  the  forms  and  extent  of  participation,  Md 
indeed  in  the  “popular”  character  of  the  “bossdom”.  These  connect  with 
variations  in  a range  of  causative  influences  creating  obstacles  to  or  oppor- 
tunities for  hi^  or  sustained  membership  participation.  Union  p^e  is  one 
element,  an  important  one,  within  the  complex  of  factors  shapmg  partici- 
pation. 


35.  It  is  also  clear  that  Professor  Turner  had  mainly  in  mind  manual 
worker  unionism  in  making  his  distinction  between  union  types.  In 
with  him  that  the  relation  between  “lay”  members  and  officios 
band  and  full-time  officers  on  the  other  is  one  important  variable  influencing 

'Upset  et  al,  “Union  Democracy";  this  is  discussed  subsequently  in  particular  relation 
to  the  existence  of  “party  systems”  in  umon  government. 
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union  government,  it  should  not  go  unnoticed  that  many  non-manual  unions 
deal  with  officer  selection  in  a different  way  to  manual  unions.  For  a number 
of  public  sector  unions,  the  constitutional  relation  of  fuU-time  officers  to  lay 
members  owes  more  to  local  and  national  government  models  than  to  other 
trade  union  forms:  but  this  is  a difference  that  is  explored  subsequently. 

36.  Nevertheless,  the  classification  is  in  many  ways  a fruitful  one  in 
suggesting  further  lines  of  enquiry  and  indicating  certain  influences  upon  mem- 
bership participation.  The  close  link  in  so  many  cases  beween  “exclusive”  traits 
in  trade  unions  and  a high  degree  of  participation  by  the  “exclusive”  members 
is  significant.  This  is  so,  not  only  in  the  sense  pointed  out  in  paragraph  16 
that  such  union  democracies  may  centre  upon  the  preservation  of  a craft 
position.  There  is  also  the  consideration  that  when  the  constitutional  approach 
of  “exclusive  democracy”  (election  to  all  full-time  office)  is  extended  to  the 
more  open  unionism  of  “ex-craft”  unions,  it  may  represent  not  so  much  a 
patently  democratic  system  of  choice  but  a persistent  reinforcement  to  the 
“aristocratic”  elements  in  the  government  of  such  unions. 

37.  There  is  also  a challenge  stemming  from  the  “popular  bossdom” 
classification.  Given  the  existence  of  differing  degrees  of  participation,  of 
differing  degrees  of  effectiveness  and  influence  on  union  government  by  “lay” 
members,  both  between  different  sections  of  the  same  union  and  between 
unions,  how  much  can  be  done  to  strengthen  membership  participation 
further?  Professor  Turner’s  typology  is  not  to  be  taken  as  involving  in  any 
inevitable  sense  the  democratic  limitations  of  large  “open”  unions.  Can  the 
limiting  factors  on  participation  be  identified,  can  the  basis  for  wider  partici- 
pation be  identified;  can  “open”  unionism  produce  higher  participation 
without  it  being  grounded  in  “exclusiveness”? 


2.  The  LaboBT  Market  and  Union  Structure:  Membership  Scatter  and 
Turnover 

38.  The  labour  market  may  operate  as  a major  limitation  on  participation 
in  union  government  by  certain  types  of  workers.  Some  of  the  causal  factors 
that  can  be  identified  appear  to  be  of  increasing  significance.  Thus  the  labour 
force  of  large  industrial  and  commercial  establishments  is  typically  drawn 
from  a wider  catchment  area  than  in  the  past,  particularly  through  the  wide 
use  of  personal  transport;  the  result  is  an  organisational  problem  of  member- 
ship scatter  for  union  participation  that  is  not  based  on  the  place  of  work. 
There  are  continuing  hi^  rates  of  labour  turnover  (in  manufacturing, 
typically,  just  under  4 per  cent  a month  for  women,  and  about  per  cent  a 
month  for  men);  there  is,  besides,  increasing  emphasis  on  the  need  for  labour 
mobility  in  industrial  policy.  This  background  of  labour  market  conditions, 
in  these  and  other  ways,  has  a pervasive  effect  on  participation  in  union 
government  which  justifies  a detailed  examination. 

Membership  Scatter 

39.  The  need  for  study  of  obstacles  to  participation  originating  in  features 
of  the  labour  market  becomes  the  more  important  when  special  needs  and 
problems  of  specific  groups  of  workers  can  be  identified.  For  these  would 
need  to  be  represented  within  the  trade  unions,  and  relevant  “servicing”  of 
members  developed.  A multitude  of  special  cases  can  be  identified,  but  among 
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these  the  following  are  obviously  important.  They  hinge  in  various  ways  upon 
the  characteristic  feature  of  membership  scatter. 

(fl)  There  are  many  cases  where  participation  in  union  affairs  may  be  par- 
ticularly heavily  dependent  on  facilities  for  such  participation  being  provided 
at  the  place  of  work.  A particularly  striking  example  of  this  is  that  provided 
by  the  seamen.  Their  participation  in  union  affairs  on  shore  is  affected  by 
dispersal  of  seamen  to  their  homes;  facilities  at  sea  are  disproportionately 
important  in  building  up  habits  of  participation  in  union  affairs.  As  the 
evidence  of  the  National  Union  of  Seamen  to  the  Royal  Commission  puts 
the  situation: 

“In  order  that  trade  unions  may  continue  to  reflect  their  members’ 
wishes  they  should  be  given  facilities  at  the  place  of  work  for  trade 
union  meetings.  In  our  industry  we  are  gradually  developing  this  at  sea 
with  the  election  of  union  shipboard  representatives  with  committees  and 
ship  meetings  at  sea  and  with  almost  a hundred  per  cent  attendances  of 
those  not  actually  on  duty”  (NUS  Evidence,  para.  27).  ^ 

More  generally,  facilities  for  place  of  work  participation  can  be  seen  as  a 
widespread  need  under  modem  conditions.  The  importance  of  the  question 
of  facilities  is  heightened  both  by  the  tendency  for  structural  change  in  pMt 
or  “establishment”  size  to  shift  towards  larger  units’  and  by  the  much  wider 
catchment  area  for  the  labour  force  that  has  already  been  mentioned.  As  will 
be  seen  subsequently,  the  problems  of  participation  arising  are  made  even 
more  complicated  where  the  branch,  the  basic  unit  of  union  government,  is 
based  on  an  “area”  in  which  members  live  rather  than  on  the  plant  at  which 
they  work.  For  then,  members  of  a particular  union  working  within  a large 
plant  may  be  members  of  many  different  local  branches. 

(b)  There  may  be  “casual”  systems  of  hiring  labour.  One  of  the  main 
examples  of  such  casual  employment  is  being  eliniinated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a system  of  “licensed”  employers  and  “permanent’’  employment  in 
the  docks.  The  main  limitations  that  casual  systems  have  imposed  on  member- 
ship participation  have  stemmed  from  the  difficulty  of  developing  (or  total 
failure  to  develop)  a stable  and  continuing  system  of  shop  stewards,  and 
therefore  “lay”  representation  at  the  workplace.  Consequently,  fewer  workers 
have  developed  a continuing  involvement  in  union  affairs  and  in  the  insfl- 
tutions  of  union  government;  unofficial  activists  may  play  a role,  but  the 
activity  generated  is  not  likely  to  be  associated  with  participation  through 
union  channels.  In  the  docks  the  new  system  of  employment  has  been  imh)e- 
diately  followed  by  elections  of  shop  stewards.  On  building  sites  a joint 
agreement  between  unions  and  employers  has  attempted  to  combine  “official” 
recognition  of  site  stewards  with  a definition  of  shop  steward  functions, 

(c)  There  may  be  a combination  of  wide  geographical  scatter  of  membeiship 
and  their  dispersal  into  a number  of  different  work-places.  The  special  difS- 
culties  of  organisation  that  this  situation  gives  rise  to,  as  also  the  special  need 
to  protect  workers’  interests  under  such  conditions,  is  apparent  from  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  Wages  Councils  operate  for  industries  of  this  kind 

’Thus  in  manufacturing  in  1961  there  were  818  million  employees  in  “establishments” 
employing  11  or  more  workers.  3'98  million  of  these  worked  in  the  establishments  with 
500  or  more  employees,  or  49%  of  the  total.  By  contrast,  in  1935  only  35%  of  fte 
total  number  of  employees  worked  in  these  large  (500+)  establishments;  in  1951  the 
figure  was  44%  of  the  total. 
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(e.g.  agriculture,  catering,  and  distribution).  The  problem  is  one  both  of 
organising  workers  into  unions  at  all  and  of  the  problems  of  communications, 
servicing,  and  participation  so  far  as  members  are  concerned.  With  the 
spread  of  non-manual  unionism  in  the  private  sector,  there  can  be  found  a 
somewhat  analogous  problem  for  a number  of  unions  catering  specifically  for 
such  occupational  groups:  they  too  have  to  deal  with  a wide  geographical 
scatter  of  small  pockets  of  membership  (e.g.  CAWU).  To  discover  how  this 
problem  of  scatter  affects  a manual  worker  union  it  is  only  necessary  to  take 
the  case  of  the  Agricultural  Workers.  “The  Union  has  no  more  than  a third 
of  its  maximum  potential  of  farm  workers”.*  But  when  it  does  succeed  in 
recruiting  it  is  caught  in  a dilemma;  if  the  Branch  is  to  be  local  and  accessible, 
then  the  average  size  is  likely  to  be  small.  In  fact,  for  the  Union  Is  a whole 
it  is  about  40  members.  This  generates  problems  in  maintaining  communica- 
tion and  contact,  with  over  3,000  branches  in  the  NUAW.  It  alsp  provides 
frequent  problems  of  continuity,  of  securing  officers  for  the  branch,  and  main- 
taining branch  life.  Many  branches  do  not  meet;  F.  D.  Mills  states  that  over 
a third  of  Berkshire  branches  do  not.®  The  Union  has  tried  to  meet  its  admini- 
strative problems  inter  alia  by  encouraging  the  more  active  lay  officers  to 
operate  mote  widely;  a new  type  of  “area”  branch  has  been  tried,  rim  by 
members  operating  over  a radius  of  ten  miles  or  so  who  have  been  provided 
with  mopeds  by  the  Union.  Clearly,  such  expedients  alter  but  do  not  resolve 
the  intractable  problem  of  securing  membership  participation 'and  continuity 
of  union  government  under  such  conditions. 

Membership  Turnover:  Causes  and  Consequences 

40.  The  question  of  rates  of  membership  turnover  may  well  represent  an 
even  more  significant  influence  on  membership  participation  than  any  of  the 
other  aspects  of  the  labour  market  that  have  so  far  been  discussed.  High 
turnover  is  fed  from  three  sources.  There  are  the  high  rates  of  job  turnover 
that  characterise  in  particular  many  types  of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  work. 
There  is  the  question  of  the  structure  of  the  unions  operating  in  a particular 
sector,  or  within  a given  region;  for  union  structure,  taken  together  with  the 
Bridlington  Rules  governing  inter-union  relations,"  transforms  many  job 
changes  into  transfers  between  unions.  Thirdly,  there  are  of  course  admini- 
strative failures  and  “apathy”  in  recruiting  and  maintaining  membetship 
under  these  conditions. 

41.  In  consequence,  near  stable  figures  of  the  total  membership  of  par- 
ticular unions  may  conceal  a combination  of  high  rates  of  membership 
recruitment  and  high  rates  of  “lapsing”.  Thus  in  one  recent  year,  the  Amal- 
gamated Engineering  Union  showed  a net  gain  of  10,000  in  its  total  member- 
ship (or  approximately  1 per  cent).  But  this  involved  the  recruitment  during 
the  year  of  160,000  members  (offset  by  almost  the  same  number  of  lapses). 

42.  USDAW  has  been  particularly  affected  by  this  pattern,  and  is  particu- 
larly interesting  as  it  has  recently  analysed  the  problem  in  detail.  Through 
most  of  the  1960s  its  end-year  membership  stayed  close  to  350,000;  more 
recently  it  has  begun  to  decline  slowly.  But  each  year  over  100,000  members 
lapse.  The  union  finds  itself  running  very  hard  to  stay  where  it  is;  in  the  last 

*F.  D.  Mills,  “The  NUAW”,  Agricultural  Economics  Society,  1964. 

"Op.  cit.i  p.  2 and  p.  3.  Evpn  where  they  do  meet  regulaily,  their  relative  isolation 
may  affect  their  ahUity  to  participate  meaningfully  in  wider  aspects  of  union  government, 
such  as  elections. 

"On  this,  sec  Research  Paper  5 (1),  Section  F. 
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decade  it  has  enrolled  just  over  one  million  members,  but  without  achievi 
any  more  than  an  approximate  offset  to  the  number  of  lapsed  members 
main  general  unions  also  experience  high  membership  turnover  rates  thouo^ 
over^  these  appear  lower  than  USDAW’s  proportion.  In  the  main’  unW 
pubhsh  only  membership  totals,  and  figures  of  lapses  appear  only  when 
research  workers  have  been  given  access  to  union  records.  Although  figures 
that  have  been  quoted  for  the  general  unions  are  out  of  date,  they  probablv 
remain  relevant  as  indicating  the  proportionate  turnover.'  The  General  and 
Municipal  Workers,  whose  membership  total  has  varied  only  to  a minor  extent 
{near  800.000)  in  the  last  twenty  years  had  an  end-1948  membershin 
816,000,  and  172,000  lapses  in  1949.'  " 

♦ 

43.  The  TGWU,  whose  end- 1946  membership  was  1,274,000,  had  437  OOO 
lapses  of  membership  in  1947;'  this  proportion  was  almost  certainly  hiiier 
than  in  subsequent  post-war  years  as  1947  was  a period  of  exception^  la^ur 
mobility.  But,  clearly,  behind  the  cyclical  expansion  and  contraction  of  TGWU 
membership  and  its  slow  expansionary  trend  lies  a very  high  turnover  rate 
The  rate  of  membership  turnover  varies,  of  course,  from  industry  to  industry 
and  from  occupation  group  to  occupation  group.  It  is  probably  at  its  highest 
among  building  labourers.  J.  Goldstein  analysed  lapse  rates  for  the  main 
trade  groups  of  the  TGWU  over  the  period  1936^7.  Expressing  lapse  rates 
as  a percentage  of  average  membership  he  found  the  average  lapse  rate  in  the 
Building  Trade  Group  per  annum  was  84  per  cent.  For  TGWU  membership 
in  engineering  the  lapse  rate  was  46  per  cent  p.a.‘  Even  allowing  for  the 
exceptional  labour  market  conditions  of  many  of  the  years  concerned  rates  Of 
membership  turnover  of  this  kind  obviously  profoundly  affect  membership 
participation.  ^ 


44.  There  is  obviously  a problem  here  of  analysis  and  interpretation. 
J.  Goldstein  treated  high  turnover  rates  as  “a  significant  index  of  apathy  in 
a Trade  Union  organisation”.  In  this  he  appears  to  be  arguing  both  cause 
and  effect.'  So  far  as  effects  are  concerned  it  can  readily  be  understood  that 
high  turnover  indicates  a serious  problem  in  the  maintenance  of  stable  and 
continuous  participation  in  union  government.  But  this  would  be  a superficial 
explanation  of  causes.  Palpably,  the  major  ingredient  is  a labour  market  one 
—high  rates  of  labour  turnover.  As  Ministry  of  Labour  statistics  show,  m 
manufacturing  this  is  normally  over  2 per  cent  per  month  for  male  worker^ 
and  not  far  short  of  4 per  cent  per  month  for  females.  Turnover  rates  hi^er 
than  this  may  be  experienced  in  service  trades.  The  unskilled  or  semi-skilled 
worker  changing  jobs  may  not  merely  be  moving  to  another  firm  in  the  same 
industry,  but  may  be  changing  the  industry  he  works  in.  Either  way,  even  if 
he  (or  she)  moves  from  one  unionised  shop  to  another  (and  there  is  ho 
guarantee  of  this),  there  may  be  a change  in  the  “appropriate  miion”  c'on- 


. a proportion  of  total  membership  in  USD  AW  have  shown  a constant  trend 

(earlier  ngures  have  not  been  published);  what  variation  there  is  is  cyclical, 
r“6ssion  years,  higher  in  the  years  of  peak  employment. 
(USDAW,  Membership  Recruitment  and  Losses”,  p.  6.) 

'H.  Clegg,  op.  eil.,  p.  29.  (ijoir 

'T.  Goldstein,  op.  cit.,  p.  74. 

poldstein,  op.  cil„  p.  ffS.  Whereas  by  contrast  in  the  Docks  Group  the  average 
annual  rate  of  lapse  was  12%.  f » 

P'  27,  “these  lapses  are  an  indication  of  the 
Unions  failure  to  make  building  labourers  feel  a sense  of  belonging  to  the  organisa- 
Uon  . But  this  IS  only  one  aspect  of  a complex  situation.  '^fy 
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cerned.  Overlapping  “open”  unionism  confronts  the  “mobile”  iinsVillerl 
worker  with  frequent  changes  in  his  union  card. 

45.  It  is  unfortunate  that  unions  have  generally  been  reticent  about  this 

aspect  of  their  affairs.  EJnphasis  on  membership  totals,  and  their  apparent 
stability,  has  suggested  a continuing  body  of  membership.  We  should  instead 
think— in  relation  to  general  and  largely  “open”  unions— of  groups  of  more 
stable  membership,  and  with  considerable  continuity  of  membership  and 
opportunities  for  sustained  participation  in  the  union,  alongside  large  numbers 
of  workers  whose  discontinuity  of  union  membership  mirrors  both  job 
mobility  and  the  present  state  of  trade  union  structure.  As  Professor  Qegg 
put  it  (appropos  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers):  ^ 

“Caution  is  always  required  in  interpreting  turnover  figures.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  average  length  of  membership  is  about  four  or  five 
years.  It  is  certainly  most  unlikely  to  be  true  that  most  members  stay  in 
the  union  for  only  four  or  five  years.  Claims  for  death  benefit  show  that 
a considerable  proportion  of  membership  is  of  far  longer  duration  ...  so 
that  the  majority  of  losses  in  each  year  ...  are  of  members  who  have  not 
long  been  in  the  union.”^ 

This  is  perhaps  pushing  the  argument  too  far— certainly  no-one  has  come 
forward  with  clear  evidence  that  “the  majority”  of  lapses  are  of  members 
without  long  standing.  But  that  the  extent  of  this  differentiation  as  between 
continuity  of  membership  and  discontinuity  is  arguable  does  indicate  how 
limited  is  the  research  that  has  been  directed  to  these  problems.® 

46.  The  only  major  union  to  investigate  some  aspects  of  membership  lapses 
in  recent  years  (at  least  in  any  form  that  makes  the  material  accessible)  is 
USDAW.  In  particular,  they  were  concerned  to  analyse  the  reasons  why 
members  lapsed.  In  so  far  as  the  response  that  they  secured  from  ex-members 
was  a representative  one,  their  survey  suggests  that  “apathy”  (or  more  actively, 
dissatisfaction)  accounts  for  only  a minor  part  of  the  lapses  and  that  the 
reasons  advanced  in  paragraph  44  (above)  are  far  more  important®: 

USD  AW  Survey  of  Lapsed  Members:  Why  they  Lapsed 


Per  cent 

Gave  up  employment  29*2 

Took  employment  in  a trade  outside  the  scope  of  USDAW 55*8 

85-0 

Took  up  employment  in  a shop  where  collector  does  not  call  ...  4-4 

Dissatisfied  with  USDAW  1-6 

Some  other  reason 5-6 

Reclaimed  into  membership  of  USDAW  3-4 


lQO-0 

Clegg,  op.  cit.,  p.  29,  For  this  reason  it  is  not  readily  appropriate  to  measure  the 
rate  of  lapses  (as  Goldstein  does)  as  a proportion  of  average  membership  in  the  same 
year.  It  would  be  more  appropriate  to  measure  lapses  as  a proportion  of  me  total  mem- 
bership at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  plus  part  (say  three-quarters)  of  the  new  members 
recruited  during  the  year— for  many  of  these  will  both  be  recruited  and  lapse  witiiin 
the  year. 

®Clegg  continues:  “It  is  still  possible  that  tiiis  year’s  gains  are  last  year’s  losses,  or 
mat  the  bulk  of  new  members  . . . have  not  been  members  of  the  union  before  . . . 
there  is  no  proof.” 

^Th®  Umon  sent  the  questionnaire  to  20,000  lapsed  members  and  had  7,273  (34%) 
returned  to  them.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  among  tiiose  who  did  not  responii 
apamy  ’ or  “dissatisfaction”,  was  more  significant  as  a reason  for  lapsing  than  among 
5“jse  who  did  respond.  The  Union  itself  noted  that  the  figure  for  unavoidable  lapses 
105%)  was  "greater  than  many  believed”  before  file  survey. 
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A separate  analysis  based  on  branch  returns  showed  that  proportionately  the 
rate  of  lapsing  for  women  members  was  over  two-fifths  higher  than  that  for 
men.  This  is  what  one  might  expect  given  the  higher  turnover  rates  of  women 
workers.  It  is  also  significant  that  the  rate  of  lapses  was  lower  among  the 
union’s  members  working  for  co-operatives  than  it  was  in  the  rest  of  distri- 
bution; clearly  this  accentuates  the  problem  of  building  a stable  membership 
base  and  eflective  lay  participation  outside  the  co-operatives.  Thus,  given 
its  membership  area,  given  the  rise  in  the  proportion  of  women  employed  in 
distribution,  and  given  the  decline  in  the  number  of  co-operative  employees, 
USDAW’s  survey  served  mainly  to  demonstrate  the  permanent  nature  of  its 
high  turnover,  and  all  the  associated  problems  that  this  involves.  The  strain 
upon  union  resources  of  seeking  to  unionise  a sector  with  these  characteristics 
is  very  heavy,  and  this  study  clearly  reinforces  the  case  for  suggesting  a wider 
distribution  among  the  trade  unions,  perhaps  through  some  central  develop- 
ment fund,  of  the  financial  burden  of  membership  building  and  retention. 
This  possibility  is  explored  in  the  final  section  of  this  paper. 

47.  So  far  as  union  government  is  concerned,  this  phenomenon  clearly 

both  lowers  membership  participation  and  reinforces  “aristocratic”  elements 
in  the  broad  sense  of  increasing  the  role  played  in  union  affairs  by  such 
industrial  and  occupational  groups  as  have  low  lapse  rates.  The  problem  is 
mainly  the  somewhat  indefinite  one  that  workers  who  show  such  mobility 
are  least  likely  to  build  up  a sense  of  identification  with  a particular  union, 
and  may  not  build  up  any  significant  attachment  to  union  membership  as 
such.  It  has  been  suggested  (by  W.  E.  J.  McCarthy)  that  the  closed  shop  helps 
to  establish  a “habit”  of  union  membership  which  would  otherwise  not 
develop.  Yet  job  mobility  and  discontinuity  of  membership  is  an  evident  force 
undermining  such  “habits”.  But  associated  with  this  broad  problem  of  hoti' 
such  workers  come  to  identify  themselves  with  trade  unionism  is  that  of  the 
limitation  on  their  membership  rights  within  any  particular  union.  Union  rule 
books  may  vary  in  detail,  but  they  require  some  period  of  membership  before 
voting  and  other  rights  (including  benefit  rights)  are  acquired.  For  some  pur- 
poses the  period  required  may  be  short,  e.g.  thirteen  weeks  membership  before 
voting  rights  (TGWU,  NUPE).  But  for  financial  benefits  the  period  is 
frequently  a longer  one  (USDAW,  a calendar  year  after  admission):  The  loss 
of  right  that  discontinuity  of  membership  of  a particular  union  might  involve 
is  modified  to  an  important  extent  by  rules  providing  that  where  a new 
member  is  transferring  from  another  union  and  is  clear  on  their  books  (a 
“financial”  member)  some  or  all  benefits  may  be  immediately  available.  But 
these  provisions  are  in  various  ways  conditional  (e.g.  the  GMWU : “This  rule 
will  apply  only  to  members  whose  unions  accept  our  members  on  the  same 
terms  or  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  agreement  on  transfers  with  the  Union 
concerned”).  The  two  general  unions  do  in  fact  have  an  agreement  on  mem- 
bership transfers  between  each  other  which  provides  for  the  transfer  of  benefit 
rights.  Variations  in  membership  subscriptions  and  benefit  entitlements  as 
between  unions  obviously  hamper  the  development  of  uniformity  of  treatment 
on  such  transfers.  Nor  is  it  at  il  clear  how  adequately  inter-union  agreements 
provide  for  maintenance  of  rights  when  a worker  transfers  from  one  union 
to  another.  ti 

48.  Discontinuity  of  membership  is  likely,  in  particular,  to  influence  a 
worker’s  ability  to  stand  for  union  office.  Where  formal  rules,  require  a 
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considerable  period  of  membership  before  holding  branch  ofSce,  they  may 
be  waived,  e.g.  in  cases  where  entirely  new  branches  of  new  members  are 
being  formed.  In  most  cases  it  is  not  the  mle  book  that  is  the  most  obvious 
hindrance,  but  the  time  that  may  be  needed  for  other  workers  to  get  to  know 
and  support  a new  member.  The  TGWU  Rule  requiring  two  year’s  clear 
membership  before  standing  for  office  has  been  criticised  by  J.  Goldstein*  as 
depriving  many  members  of  the  chance  to  stand  for  ofBce.  The  TGWU’s 
defence  of  the  rule  is  that  it  ensures  that  “officers  have  a genuine  knowledge 
of  rank  and  file  membership”.  ® 


49.  It  should  be  obvious  that  this  background  of  high  membership  turn- 
over influences  the  extent  to  which  branch  organisation  can  be  built  through- 
out the  union  on  the  basis  of  the  availability  of  suitable  lay  branch  officers 
and  committee  men.  The  problem  is  not  overcome,  but  simply  changed  in 
form,  when  (as  in  the  GMWU)  the  approach  adopted  is  to  group  membership 
into  large  branches— which  may  well  involve  a somewhat  miscellaneous 
membership— and  to  use  a full-time  (but  nominaUy,  in  terms  of  union  rules 
“lay”)  branch  secretary  to  carry  the  main  burden  of  routine  servicing  and 
administration.*  USDAW  offers  a rather  sharp  contrast  internally  between  the 
comparatively  stable  and  organisationally  protected  position  of  its  co-operative 
branches,  and  the  higher  turnover  and  more  adverse  organisational  experience 
of  its  “pnvate  trade”  branches.  But  the  same  contrasts  are  to  be  found  in 
the  other  general  unions.  The  accentuation  of  the  problem  by  wide  geogra- 
phical scatter  affects  the  Agricultural  Workers,  and  other  unions  to  a lesser 
degree.  In  consequence  any  attempt  to  estimate  membership  participation  in 
such  circumstances  by  the  rule  of  thumb  approach  of  calculating  the  number 
of  branches  and  ascribing  to  them  the  normal  complement  of  oflicers  is  mis- 
leading, and  such  averaging  hides  the  real  nature  of  the  problem.  In  a hi^ 
turnover  sector  of  a region  in  one  such  union  fifteen  out  of  twenty-five 
branches  were  at  one  time  without  a voluntary  secretary.  The  study  “Trade 
Union  Officers”  found  that  in  its  sample  of  full-time  officers  (excluding  full- 
time branch  secretaries): 

Fifteen  out  of  33  officers  of  the  TGWU  acted  as  branch  secretaries, 
but  only  two  of  them  for  more  than  two  branches.  The  USDAW  score 
was  10  out  of  14,  with  four  taking  care  of  four  or  more  branches.  All 
three  officers  of  the  NUAW  who  answered  the  questionnaire  looked  after 
branches,  two  of  them  covering  seven  branches  each.’” 


50.  On  the  other  hand,  a relatively  large  and  stable  nucleus  of  active  mem- 
bers may  build  up  in  the  firmly  unionised  sectors  with  lower  labour  turnover. 
To  take  a rather  striking  example,  USDAW  when  investigating  “Membership 
Reciuitment  and  Losses”  found  one  large  branch,  in  an  effort  to  improve 
servicing  of  members,  “has  now  been  reorganised  with  appropriate  trade 


*J,  Goldstein,  op,  cit.,  ch.  6.  On  this  question  Mr.  Goldstein’s  estimate  of  the  propor- 
tton  of  the  membership  eligible  under  rule  to  run  (or  apply)  for  office  seems  based  on 
aeiective  calculation.  His  estimate  for  1937  was  26%  of  total  membership.  My  own 
calCTilahon  using  his  material  suggests  that  it  was  over  one-third  of  total  membership, 
and  more  relevantly  over  40%  of  those  with  voting  rights.  But  it  is  evident  that  high 
turnover,  and  arrears,  sharp^  limit  the  proportion  eligible  for  office  under  such  a rule. 

.,’*“^5',  the  recent  GMWU  development  of  full-time  “branch  administrative 
omcers  may  alter  the  pattern  of  lay  membership  participation.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  It  the  new  approach  leads  to  a stimulation  of  more  part-time  lay  participation  in 
brmch  and  union  government  v 

v.”  checked  on  this  and  found  the  information 

supplied  by  the  sample  substantially  correct”. 
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committees  so  that  there  are  86  committee  members.”*  Naturally,  the  trade 
unions  are  interested  in  seeking  out  and  nursing  potential  branch  officers 
in  the  less  stable  branehes.  A considerable  and  increasing  efiort  is  made 
through  hi^ly  specific  training  courses  to  encourage  and  assist  new  officers 
and  active  members.  But  high  turnover  and  only  partial  unionisation  not  only 
affects  the  availability  of  candidates  for  branch  office  (or  shop  steward),  but 
also  deters  by  making  the  job  more  onerous,  difficult  and  worrying.  There 
may,  in  certain  cases,  be  fears  as  to  the  effect  of  such  office  holding  on  job 
security  or  prospects.  In  such  circumstances,  unions  mi^t  be  expected  to 
scrutinise  their  branch  accounting  and  administrative  systems  to  ensure  that 
they  do  not  add  an  additional  burden  through  being  unnecessarily  complex. 
Yet  when  branch  secretaries’  work  was  surveyed  for  the  study  on  “Trade 
Union  Officers”  the  conclusion  reached  was  that : 

“It  would  appear  that  the  accounting  methods  of  the  Skilled  unions 
and  the  Building  unions,  the  Transport  and  General  Workers,  the  Rail- 
waymen,  and  above  all  the  Shop,  Distributive,  and  Allied  Workers  are 
unusually  complex.”* 

There  is  a further  dilemma  here.  A number  of  unions  affected  by  high  turn- 
over, including  the  general  unions  and  USDAW,  have  in  recent  years  raised 
contribution  rates — ^but  also  improved  membership  benefits  and  introduced 
new  ones.  One  motive  may  have  been  to  make  retention  of  benefit  ri^fs 
more  attractive  and  therefore  to  encourage  members  to  avoid  lapsing  and  to 
maintain  continuity  of  membership.  It  is  not  clear  that  there  is  any  traceable 
influence  on  membership  turnover  as  a result,  but  branch  administration 
becomes  more  complex. 

3.  Groups  of  Members  with  Low  Participation 

51.  As  we  have  seen  it  is  possible  to  identify  particular  types  of  unions 
that  differ  significantly  so  far  as  membership  participation  is  concerned,  It 
is  also  useful  to  identify  particular  types  or  groups  of  workers  who  play  a 
limited  role  in  union  government.  As  might  be  expected,  the  explanation  of 
the  limited  role  of  particular  types  of  workers  in  union  affairs  is  itself  a 
complex  one — partly  an  aspect  of  union  government,  which  may  operate 
(intentionally  or  unintentionally)  to  discourage  participation;  partly  a 
reflection  of  the  labour  market  conditions;  partly  a matter  of  social  attitudes. 
The  three  groups  of  membership  singled  out  for  special  attention  in  this 
section  are  “ancillary”  workers,  young  workers  and  women  workers.  But 
this  is  not  a complete  list.  There  are  other  socially  important  groups  whose 
problems  are  not  considered  but  whose  needs  and  participation  in  union 
affairs  the  trade  unions  should  be  increasingly  concerned  with.  The  major 
omission  here  concerns  immigrant  workers. 

Special  Categories  of  Membership:  (A)  Ancillaries 

52.  It  is  characteristic  of  a number  of  unions,  largely  or  originally  of  an 
occupationally  closed  type,  that  they  have  made  provision  for  taking  other 
workers  into  membership..  These  are  often  referred  to  in  the  rule  books  as 

'Unions  have  attempted  various  experiments  to  use  such  strongholds  of  active  lay 
membership  to  help  membership  servicing  and  union  activity-  elsewhere.  This  seems  more 
successful  m special  short  period  campaigns  than  as  a longer  term  arrangement,  hut  all 
too  little  study  has  been  made  of  this  question. 

‘Op.  cit,  p.  122. 
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"ancaiary”  or  “auxaiary”  members.  For  instance.  Riae  i of  the  Bohermakers’ 
Amalgamation  lists  the  trades  from  which  members  are  drawn  but  terminates 
the  list  with  the  words  “and  ancill^  workers”.  Such  a phrase  may  be  given 
a narrower  or  a wider  definition  in  practice:  branches  may  resist  a wider 
definition  even  if  higher  levels  of  union  government  are  seeking  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  union  executive  may  insist  bn  scrutinising  recruitment  initia- 
tive at  local  level.  The  Plumbing  Trades  Union  (Rule  1),  for  instance,  lists 
the  trades  covered  and  adds ; 

“Where  semi-  or  unskilled  workers  allied  to  any  of  the  above  trades 
are  recognised  in  the  district,  the  District  Committee  may  approach  the 
Executive  Council  for  sanction  to  organise  these  workers,  and  if  approved, 
they  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Auxiliary  Table.” 

A number  of  unions  taking  such  workers  into  membership  provide  a special 
class  of  membership  for  them.  Thus,  auxiliaries  are  a separate  section  of  the 
National  Union  of  Sheet  Metal  Workers  and  Coppersmiths,  and  equivalent 
groups  (and  women)  are  treated  as  “associate”  or  “Class  B”  members  by 
the  Painters.  The  rules  may  specifically  limit  eligibility  for  election  to  the 
more  important  offices  in  the  union  to  the  membership  categories  covering 
skilled  workers  (e.g.  the  Painters  do  so).'  Vestigial  traces  of  such  discrimina- 
tion may  be  found  even  in  the  Rule  Books  of  what  have  by  now  become 
largely  “open”  unions.  For  instance,  in  the  AEU  the  qualifications  for  standing 
for  election  as  a member  of  the  Final  Appeal  Court  limit  candidature  to 
members  of  sections  1 and  2 of  the  union  (the  skilled  sections). 

53.  It  is  worth  asking  whether  such  discrimination  as  to  the  ri^ts  of 
participation  of  different  groups  of  members  is  justified.  All  the  evidence 
from  the  development  of  unions  at  one  stage  largely  “closed”  and  now  far 
more  “open”  in  membership  recruitment  suggests  that  their  government 
continues  to  be  dominated  by  the  skilled  workers  that  provided  their  original 
membership  base — even  in  the  absence  of  specific  restrictions  on  the  member- 
ship rights  of  other  categories.  The  authors  of  “Trade  Union  Officers”  chose  to 
label  unions  such  as  this  (e.g.  the  AEU  and  the  ETU)  “ex-craft”  unions  “to 
reflect  the  domination  of  craftsmen  and  craft  methods  in  their  affairs”,®  and 
their  study  of  the  background  of  full-time  officers  showed  that  these  came  as 
overwhelmingly  from  skilled  categories  in  such  “ex-craft”  unions  as  they  did 
in  unions  limited  to  skilled  workers.®  Indeed  it  has  already  been  argued  that 
the  maintenance  of  systems  of  election  for  all  full-time  office — which  is  also 
carried  over  from  the  “closed”  union  tradition — must  be  seen  as  reinforcing 
the  “aristocratic”  nature  of  their  union  government.  Thus  rules  such  as  those 
of  the  Boilermakers  providing  that  candidates  for  full-time  office  “must  not” 
be  members  of  the  trade  benefit  section  (consisting  of  workers  accepted  into 
membership  but  with  less  than  five  years  following  a trade)  are  really 
unnecessary — ^the  domination  of  union  government  by  skilled  categories 
hardly  required  such  assistance. 

54.  Instead,  it  is  probably  necessary  to  make  special  provision  within  the 
government  of  such  unions  for  the  representation  of  less  skilled  workers,  if  a 

'Painters,  Rules,  No.  35. 

'H.  Clegg  et.  al.,  ‘Trade  Union  Officers”,  p.  17. 

“Op.  cit.,  p.  50.  Their  sample  indicated  that  for  both  types  of  union  the  "previous 
occupation"  of  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  full-time  officers  was  “skilled”. 
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particular  union  is  to  advance  more  than  marginally  beyond  its  chosen  range 
of  skilled  occupations  to  the  point  where  a significant  proportion  of  its 
members  are  of  “allied”  occupations  or  “ancillary  workers”.  This  is  partly  a 
matter  of  recognition — in  terms  of  a re-appraisal  of  union  democracy  in  these 
conditions — of  the  case  for  affording  groups  with  specific  occupational  in- 
terests, distinct  from  those  of  craftsmen,  their  own  internal  representation 
and  more  specialised  servicing.  It  is  partly  forced  upon  unions  by  the  com- 
petition for  membership  (not  only  recruitment  but  retention)  in  face  of  the 
appeal  of  other  unions  which  may  much  more  specifically  be  organised  to 
represent  the  interests  of  “ancillary”  workers  (be  they  semi-skilled  manual 
clerical,  or  supervisory).^  The  AUBTW  (Building  Trade  Workers)  provides  a 
case  in  point.  Its  rules  provide  that  the  Executive  Council  should  be  made 
up  of  at  least  one  craft  representative  from  each  division  of  the  union  (but 
with  a minimum  of  three  representatives  of  the  two  main  crafts,  briddaying 
and  masonry)  and  two  representatives  from  the  “General  Section”.  This  latter 
provision  may  not  look  particularly  generous  representation  on  the  Executive 
for  the  less  skilled  workers — since  the  General  Section  accounts  for  about 
a quarter  of  total  membership.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  provision  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  such  workers  would  be  directly  represented  on  the 
Executive  at  all. 

55.  It  mi^t  be  asked  why  “ancillary”  workers  should  want  to  join  unions 
which  are  overwhelmingly  concerned  with  the  interests  of  skilled  workers  and 
in  which  skilled  workers  dominate  the  union  govermnent.  But  membership 
of  such  a union,  if  a less  skilled  “ancillary”  worker  can  secure  it,  may  bring 
tangible  rewards.  In  a number  of  cases  it  is  clear  that  the  strict  barriers  to 
entry  into  skilled  trade  classifications  that  face  adult  workers  (without  an 
apprenticeship)  may  be  subsequently  removed  for  the  worker  who  has  joined 
the  skilled  workers’  union.  A recently  published  study  of  the  printing  indusfry 
argues  that  the  demarcation  between  craft  and  non-craft  “will  crumble  more 
quickly  as  arrangements  for  upgrading  of  semi-skilled  men  ...  and  intake  of 
adult  apprentices  continue  to  operate”,  and  instances  the  “aristocratic”,  Sbcfety 
of  Lithographic  Artists : f i 0 

“In  1954  the  Society  formed  an  Auxiliary  Section  to  permit  it  to  enrol 
the  operators  of  small  Lithographic  printing  machines  and  thus  ‘conttor 
this  development,  but  at  the  same  time  avoid  diluting  the  established 
Litho.  trade.  Ei^t  years  later  ...  the  National  Organiser  reported  i..  . 
that  the  majority  of  Auxiliary  members  were  engaged  on  full  Litho 
work.’”* 

■ ■ ■ rli 

But  whether  or  not  the  process  in  the  case  of  the  Lithographic  Artists  was 
intentional,  there  are  other  skilled  unions  whose  rule  books  are  much  more 
explicit  about  this  upgrading.  A minimum  period  of  five  years  working  in 
the  trade  and  in  auxiliary  membership  is  a common  feature,  to  be  found  in 

'The  Boilermakers’  Amalgamation  would  seem  to  be  one  union  that  will  have  to  face 
this  question.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  leadership  of  the  union  now  seeks  to  give 
an  “open”  interpretation  to  the  term  “ancillary”  workers,  so  that  e.g.  clerical  workers 
may  be  recruited. 

'T.  Child,  “Industrial  Relations  in  the  British  Printing  Industry”,  pages  367-^368.  He 
goes  on  to  quote  the  SLADE  Annual  Report  for  1962:  “It  may  be  asked  how  it  was 
that  Auxiliaries  were  allowed  to  progress  on  to  full  Litho.  work,  but  by  establishing 
them  on  a basis  of  no  up-grading  to  full  craft  status,  we  had  perhaps  introduced  a 
Trojan  horse  into  our  policy.  All  workers  naturally  seek  to  improve  their  ability  and 
status,  and  perhaps  we  were  imposing  an  unnatural  burden  upon  them.” 
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the  Boilennakers’  Amalgamation  and  in  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  and  Copper- 
smiths. The  rulebook  of  the  latter  provides  that: 

“Branch  Committees  shall  give  serious  consideration  to  application  for 
No.  1 Section  (Scale  B)  membership  by  Auxiliary  members  registered, 
or  working  by  agreement  made  with  Branch  Officers,  under  our  Relaxa- 
tion Agreement  as  sheet  metal  workers,  and  who"  have  worked  according 
to  the  foregoing  qualification  for  at  least  five  years  in  the  employment 
of  the  firm  concerned  upon  work  customarily  done  by  sheet  metal 
workers,  during  which  period  they  must  have  been  members  of  the 
Auxiliary  Section.”' 

56.  It  would  seem  to  be  a general  feature  of  such  situations  that  the 
Branch  controls  entry— as  one  rulebook  puts  it.  its  branch  “shall  always  be 
considered  the  authority  to  discriminate  as  to  the  qualifications  of  any  can- 
didate”. When  it  coines  to  upgrading  to  skilled  status  (“changing  his  card” 
or  transfer  to  the  Skilled  Section”)  the  rules  may  require  both  Branch  support 
and  Bistrict  Coimnittee  decision.  The  existence  of  such  rules  may,  of  course, 
mean  that  branches  may  be  reluctant  to  accept  people  as  members  of  ancillary 
grades  in  the  first  place,  as  a result  of  what  might  be  called  “trade  bias”. 
There  are  certainly  cases  where  full-time  officers  have  brought  lists  of  people 
that  they  wish  to  see  recruited  to  the  Branch,  only  to  find  the  Branch  rejects 
them.  But  it  looks  as  if  the  unions  concerned,  particularly  their  full-time 
officers,  may  be  more  positively  interested  in  using  the  relaxation  of  skilled 
entry  vis-a-vis  auxiliary  members  as  a way  of  building  additional  membership. 
They  may  thus  be  somewhat  less  resistant  to  the  “crumbling”  of  strict  craft 
frontiers,  and  to  the  growth  of  adult  entry,  where  the  pressure  of  the  skilled 
workers  is  still  strong  enough  to  make  membership  of  the  skilled  workers’ 
union  more  attractive  to  the  worker  without  craft  status  than  membership  of 
some  other  union.  Then  if  craft  barriers  crumble  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
membership  of  the  skilled  union  crumbles  with  them;  the  union  may  move 
out  to  cover  the  blurred  frontier.  This  process  of  erosion  and  development  is 
likely  to  be  painfully  slow;  the  “trade  bias”  of  the  Branches  is  likely  to  remain 
a limiting  factor. 

57.  To  sum  up  the  argument  as  to  limitation  of  membership  rights  for 
certain  groups  in  “aristocratic”  unions.  The  inferior  position  within  union 
government  accorded  to  “ancillary”  grades  in  some  rule  books  should  not  be 
given  an  exaggerated  importance.  The  reality  of  the  situation  is  that  even  in 
the  absence  of  such  rules,  the  government  of  the  union  is  firmly  in  the  hands 
of  the  skilled  workers  that  form  its  main  or  original  membership  base. 
Apparently  democratic  procedures  such  as  election  to  all  full-time  office  serve 
to  reinforce  this  predominance  of  the  skilled  group,  whose  identification 
with  the  union  repiains  strong.  A more  adequate  internal  representation  of 
the  less  skilled  groups  within  the  membership  may  require  special  provision 
within  the  rule  book.  Workers  who  aspire  to  secure  full  skilled  status  even- 
tually will  accept  the  limited  role  accorded  to  “ancUlaries”  in  union  govern- 
ment, and  see  membership  or  such  a grade  as  a necessary  (or  at  least  major) 

'Sheet  Metal  Workers  and  Coppersmiths,  Rule  3 (b).  The  rtile  goes  on  to  sav  that 
m special  circumstances”  where  an  Auxiliary  Member  is  not  working  under  the  “relaxa- 
tion agreement”  but  “has  been  engaged  on  work  customarily  done  by  sheet  metal 
workers”  for  five  years  “and  has  been  a metnber  for  that  period”  the  Branch  Com- 
mittee can  apply  to  the  District  Committee  for  authority  to  transfer  him  to  the  skilled 
section.  (There  will  then,  of  course,  be  no  barrier  to  hiin  seeking  skilled  work  anywhere.) 
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step  in  securing  the  acceptance  by  other  workers  of  their  skill.  Unions  whose 
recruitment  policy  is  capable  of  absorbing  such  workers  on  the  blurred 
frontier  of  skilled  status  are  better  able  to  live  with  a gradual  relaxation  of 
traditional  entry  controls  into  skilled  work,  and  may  resist  such  “crumbling” 
of  strict  craft  controls  less  strongly  if  they  feel  sure  the  workers  involved  will 
be  attracted  into  membership.  The  elaborate  rules  concerning  different  grades 
of  membership  in  the  case  of  such  unions  may,  then,  have  some  nositivA 
economic  role. 

Special  Categories  of  Membership:  (B)  Young  Workers 

58.  With  or  without  the  existence  of  apprenticeship  systems,  young  people 
clearly  have  special  needs  and  interests  on  such  matters  as  training  and  release 
facilities,  flexible  or  rigid  entrance  to  and  career  prospects  in  particular  occu- 
pations, the  progression  of  pay  scales,  and  so  on.'  There  is  considerable 
variation  in  the  specialised  attention  given  by  different  unions  to  young 
workers,  and  to  the  rights  and  opportunities  they  enjoy  within  unions. 
The  contrast,  in  terms  of  rule  book  provisions,  is  primarily  between  unions 
with  skilled  membership  sections  and  special  provision  for  apprentices  in 
membership  on  the  one  hand,  and  unions  without  such  elaboration  of 
categories  of  membership.  The  two  large  general  unions  neither  impose  any 
limitations  on  young  members  in  their  rules  nor  make  any  special  provision 
for  their  representation.  By  contrast  limitation  of  nomination  for  ofiS.ce  to 
adult  members  is  widespread  among  craft  and  “ex-craft”  unions.  In  the  ETU 
the  bar  to  ofiSce  holding  up  to  the  age  of  21  is  complete  except  that  “a  member 
of  the  female  section  18  years  of  age  or  over  shall  be  qualified  to  be  appointed 
as  a shop  steward”.  A similar  rule  concerning  the  women’s  section  operates 
in  the  AEU;  so  far  as  their  “apprentices  and  junior  male  workers’  section”  is 
concerned  there  are  voting  rights  but  eligibility  for  ofifice  is  restricted  to  minor 
branch  ofiSces.  However,  transfer  to  adult  sections  can  take  place  at  19.  Both 
these  unions  make  special  provision  for  the  representation  of  young  workers. 
The  AEU  rules  provide  for  Junior  Workers  Committees  “to  be  elected  or 
appointed  annually  ...  as  approved  by  the  Executive  Council”  and  for  an 
annual  conference.  The  ETU  rules  provide  that  the  Executive  “may  convene” 
area  and  national  conferences  “representative  of  the  members  of  the  Union 
under  23  years  of  age”.  Some  unions  have  placed  special  emphasis  on 
provision  for  young  workers  in  their  educational  programmes:  the  ASW 
(Woodworkers)  and  the  AWA  (Weavers)  are  a case  in  point.® 

59.  As  between  unions,  there  is  therefore  marked  unevenness  in  their  pro- 
vision of  specific  services  for  young  members,  and  in  their  encouragement  of 
various  forms  of  “youth  groups”,  whether  representative  or  non-representative. 
There  is  little  development  of  specialist  attention  by  particular  full-time 
officers  to  problems  of  young  workers:  where  this  does  occur  it  is  generally 
connected  with  emphasis  on  young  workers  in  educational  programmes  and 
is  therefore  likely  to  become  part  of  the  range  of  work  of  education  officers. 
(This  is  true  also  at  TUC  level,  where  youth  employment  questions  are  dealt 
with  by  the  Education  Committee.)  But  there  has  been  little  attempt  to  survey. 

'In  1966  of  those  entering  employment  at  age  IS,  77,000  hoys  (4T4%  of  the  total) 
and_  84,000  girls  (47-6%  of  the  total)  entered  employment  other  than  apprenticeship, 
clerical  employment,  or  employment  with  planned  training.  These  figures  for  young 
people  taking  up  jobs  without  planned  training  were  no  better  than  five  years  earlier. 
(See  IVIinistry  of  Labour  Gazette,  May  1962  and  May  1967.) 

'The  TUC  runs  two  one-week  “residential  youth  schools”  annually. 
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let  alone  systematise,  union  provision  for  young  members,  or  to  measure 
young  members’  participation  in  union  affairs.  Nor  do  we  know  what  propor- 
tion of  young  workers  (outside  of  closed  shop  employment)  are  in  trade 
unions.  Yet  there  are  over  three  million  employees  aged  16  to  20. 

60.  Since  the  proportion  of  young  workers  in  the  labour  force  is  highest  of 
ali  in  distribution  (17  per  cent  of  all  male  employees  and  26  per  cent  of  all 
female  employees  were  in  1965  under  the  age  of  20  in  the  distributive  trades), 
it  is  understandable  that  USD  AW  should  have  been  one  of  the  unions  that  has 
taken  initiatives  in  this  field.  A survey  of  the  participation  of  younger  members 
was  carried  out  with  the  co-operation  of  over  a hundred  branches  and 
reported  on  in  the  union  magazine  early  in  1960.  As  part  of  the  survey  all 
Area  Organisers  were  asked  to  give  an  age  analysis  of  members  at  all  meetings 
they  attended  during  one  week.  Some  of  the  conclusions  are  set  out  below; 

USDAW  S«n>ey 
AS  % OF  TOTAL 

Sent  by  branches  to  unioi 
Present  at  meetings  ... 

Shop  Stewards  or  CoUectc 
Branch  Committeemen 


Blanch  Chairmen 
Corresponding  Secretaries 
Financial  Secretary  ... 

Over  half  the  branches  replying  had  no  members  under  21  attending  regularly. 
Less  than  one  in  ten  of  the  branches  included  a member  under  21  in  their 
delegations  to  Quarteriy  Conferences  or  to  Federations.  Only  6 out  of  130 
branches  reported  that  they  had  formed  a youth  section  or  committee  within 
the  previous  two  years,  only  9 had  called  meetings  specially  for  young 
members.  But  about  3 branches  out  of  every  10  had  held  dances  or  socials 
aimed  to  attract  young  members.  What  emerged  clearly  from  the  USDAW 
study  was  that  a minority  of  branches  were  making  efforts  to  attract  and 
develop  young  members,  but  a much  larger  number  was  not.  Thus,  of  77 
branches  which  had  sent  members  to  USDAW  schools,  10  had  only  sent 
members  aged  under  30,  but  34  had  only  sent  members  aged  over  30.  Forty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  branches  had  no  one  under  30  years  of  age  either  as 
Branch  Officer  or  Committeeman.  The  union  has,  since  1962  in  particular, 
made  additional  efforts  to  encourage  participation  by  young  members.  Between 
sk  and  ten  weekend  youth  conferences  (for  young  members  under  25)  are 
heid  each  year.  These  help  to  provide  the  nucleus  for  new  youth  groups  and 
for  strengthening  existing  ones.  The  youth  groups  themselves — which  are 
encouraged  to  develop  a varied  social  and  educational  programme — are  based 
on  the  “Federations”  that  are  a feature  of  USDAW’s  structure  (these  are 
groups  of  branches  with  primarily  an  educational  role).  As  in  some  other 
unions,  groups  of  active  young  members  are  invited  to  attend  the  Annual 
Delegate  Meetings. 

61.  Certainly,  “open”  unions  in  particular  have  much  to  gain  if  they  can 
capture  the  interest  of  more  young  members,  and  bring  them  into  sustained 
activity  and  contact  with  union  government.  For  this  not  only  enables  them 
to  function  more  adequately  as  representatives  of  the  needs  of  young  workers, 
it  also  makes  the  trade  union  that  the  latter  encounter  more  attractive  to  (more 
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; Age  of  Members  Participating  in  Meetings 


schools 

Those  under  21 

21  and  under  30 

11-7 

21-4 

11-6 

23-8 

S ...  ..7 

4-6 

15-7 

2-7 

101 

Under  30 

Over  40 

3-8 

76-2 

81 

71-0 

6-6 

61-4 
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responsive  to)  other  young  people.  Besides,  if  the  union  can  build  up  among 
young  members  an  identification  with  the  trade  union  (and  more  widely  with 
the  objects  of  the  trade  union  movement)  at  this  point,  more  young  adults 
will  play  an  effective  part  in  union  government;  this  not  only  makes  increased 
educational  and  organisational  effort  directed  at  young  people  a rewarding 
investment,  but  may  also  be  extremely  important  in  identifying  and  developing 
the  next  generation  of  full-time  union  organisers.  This  is  a point  that  is 
returned  to  later. 

Special  Categories  of  Membership:  (G)  Women 

62.  Participation  of  women  in  trade  union  government  has  attracted  more 
attention  in  recent  years,  not  least  because  in  the  1960’s  increased  women’s 
membership  has  been  the  major  source  of  growth  in  union  membership. 
Thus,  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  estimates  show  the  rise  in  women’s  member- 
ship accounting  for  70  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  in  trade  union  member- 
ship in  the  years  1960  to  1966  inclusive.  In  this  period,  women’s  membership 
rose  by  360,000,  an  increase  of  19  per  cent,  to  2-22  million.'  The  19  per  cent 
increase  in  women’s  membership  might  be  compared  with  the  increase  of 
about  11  per  cent  in  the  total  number  of  women  employees  in  the  same  period. 
The  comparison  is  not,  however,  a very  reliable  one;  a substantial  part  of  the 
total  number  of  women  employees  (and  presumably  of  the  increase  in  their 
number)  consists  of  part-time  workers.  These  are  less  easily  brou^t  into 
trade  union  membership,  although  NUPE  has  had  some  success  (e.g.  in 
recruiting  women  employed  in  the  school  meals  service). 

63.  In  certain  sectors,  and  particular  unions,  the  rate  of  increase  of  women’s 
membership  has  been  very  striking.  The  Ministry  of  Labour  attempts  a rough 
classification  of  unions  by  industry,  and  this  makes  it  possible  to  identify  the 
areas  of  rapid  growth  in  women’s  membership.  General  Unions’  membership 
is  not  readily  classifiable  by  industry  so  the  Ministry  merely  treats  them  as  a 
separate  group;  much  of  the  women’s  membership  in  engineering  is  in  fact 
within  the  General  Unions — a point  that  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  inter- 
preting the  following  Table : 

Women  and  Girls  in  Trade  Union  Membership: 


Industries  Showing  Rapid  Growth,  I960  to  1966  Inclusive 

(Thousands)  Change  1960-66  Inclusive 


Unions  active 

End 

End 

In 

As 

in: — 

1959 

1966 

Thousands 

Percentage 

Insurance,  banking,  finance 

43-5 

71-2 

■f28 

4-64 

Engineering,  vehicles,  etc. 

Local  Govt  Service  

. 104-2 

153-8 

4-50 

4-48 

. 188-2 

268-2 

-t-80 

4-42 

General  Labour  Organisations 

. 302-4 

397-6 

-1-95 

4-31 

Educational  Services  

. 217-7 

261-8 

4-44 

4-20 

Services,  oflier  than  education 
(prof,  and  scientific)  

. 123-7 

147-8 

4-24 

4-20 

National  Govt  Service 

. 129-1 

152-9 

4-23 

4-18 

(Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette;  December  I960,  November  1967) 

64.  Over  the  same  period,  while  membership  growth  has  been  concentrated 
in  certain  sectors,  other  industries  in  which  women’s  membership  has  been 

'In  the  same  period,  end  1959  to  end  1966,  male  membership  of  trade  unions  rose  by 
151,000  (2%)  to  7,890,000.  These  figures  involve  some  double  counting:  see  the  notes  on 
this  in  the  article  “Trade  Union  Membership  1966”  in  the  November  1967  Ministry  of 
Labour  Gazette.  Women’s  and  girls’  membership  figures  are  not  recorded  sep^tely, 
and  throughout  this  section  figures  of  women’s  membership  therefore  include  girls’. 
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long  established  have  shown  declines  (e.g.  cotton  textiles),  stable  membership 
(clothing),  or  very  limited  growth  (distribution).  Much  of  the  membership 
increase  in  the  growth  sectors  has  been  concentrated  in  a few  large  unions. 
Thus  in  the  public  services,  NALGO  and  NUPE  have  both  shown  sharply 
increased  female  membership— the  latter  union  approximately  doubled  its 
women’s  membership  in  the  1960  to  1966  period.  The  GMWU  increased  its 
women’s  membership  by  a quarter  to  201,000;  the  TGWU  increased  its  female 
membership  by  a third  to  196,000;  the  AEU’s  rose  by  a half  to  99,000.  So 
far  as  the  women  s membership  of  TUC  affiliated  unions  is  concerned,  nearly 
half  of  it  is  concentrated  in  five  unions,  over  two-thirds  in  nine  unions.’ 

65.  What  is  noticeable  throughout  the  unions  with  a significant  member- 
ship of  women  is  the  restricted  part  that  women  members  play  in  trade  union 
government.  There  are  comparatively  few  women’s  officers  serving  full  time, 
though  the  Tailor  and  Garment  Workers  provide  an  exception.  There  is  a 
very  widespread  under-representation  of  women  membership  on  trade  union 
executives  and  on  union  delegations  (e.g.  to  the  TUC).  Even  unions  with  a 
majority  of  women  in  their  membership*  regularly  send  delegations  to  the 
annual  TUC  with  negligible  or  minority  representation  of  women  members. 
NUPE,  with  just  over  half  its  membership  consisting  of  women,  sends  a 
delegation  of  twenty-four  men  and  no  women  to  the  TUC.  This  under- 
representation is  more  marked  in  manual  workers’  unions  than  in  non-manual 
unions.  Thus  it  was  worthy  of  note  that  the  ETU’s  1967  delegation  to  the 
TUC  did  contain  two  women,  and  that  they  were  elected  in  the  normal  way 
(i.e.  not  through  special  representation).  Of  the  large  “open”  manual  workers’ 
unions  with  considerable  women’s  membership,  only  USDAW  has  women 
elected  to  its  executive  committee.*  In  the  TGWU,  for  instance,  all  the 
National  Trade  Group  Committees  are  exclusively  male  in  membership,  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  a representative  from  the  associated  National  Union 
of  Co-operative  Insurance  Society  Employees  who  sits  on  the  Administrative, 
Clerical  and  Supervisory  trade  group  committee.  By  contrast,  there  are  a 
number  of  women  members  on  the  executives  of  CAWU,  NALGO  and  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  and  these  unions  have  or  have  had  women 
presidents. 

66.  A recent  study  had  this  to  say  about  the  factors  limiting  the  participa- 
tion of  women  in  trade  unions : 


“ There  is  a growing  . . . realisation  that  for  most  women  the  working 
day  does  not  finish  when  they  leave  their  employer’s  premises.  . . . More 
than  half  the  women  workers  in . Britain  today  are  married  and  have 
domestic  responsibilities — as  have  many  single  women  who  care  for 
parents  or  other  relatives.  Trade  union  work  is  satisfying  but  it  consumes 
time  and  it  is  . . . partly  because  of  their  domestic  responsibilities  that 
so  few  women  act  in  a representative  capacity  for  their  unions  in  the 
wider  Movement  althou^,  without  doubt,  ffiere  is  still  a lingering 


■End  1966,  GMWU,  TGWU,  USDAW  (167,000),  NALGO  (130,000),  NUPE  (127,000), 
AEU,  NUTGW  (94,000),  CSCA  (94,000),  and  SOGAT  (79,000). 

The  main  ones,  with  the  proportion  of  their  total  membership  consisting  of  women 
I”  ^rackets,  are: — ^Tailor  and  Garment  Workers  (83%),  Amalgamated  Weavers 
82%),  Hosier  Workers  (79%),  Card  Room  Operatives  (75%).  CSCA  (62%),  Pottery 
Health  Service  Employees  (56%),  Inland  Revenue  Staff  (54%),  NUPE 
(51  /oh  (USDAW  and  ffie  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives  have  just  imder  half  tiieir  total 
membership  composed  of  women.) 

^But  among  smaller  manual  workers’  unions,  the  Bakers’  Union  has  a woman  on  its 
executive  for  the  first  time. 
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prejudice  in  some  areas  against  permitting  women  to  discuss  anything 
other  than  their  own  problems.  But  at  shop  floor  level,  there  are  hundreds 
of  women  serving  as  shop  stewards. . . . ’” 

It  would  be  true  to  say  that  we  lack  any  adequate  social  studies  of  these 
pressures,  and  of  the  ways  in  which  they  operate. 

67.  In  terms  of  the  development  of  policy,  and  of  wage  bargaining  in 
particular,  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  trade  unions  in  recent  years  that  they  have 
been  neglectful  of  the  interests  of  their  women  members.  The  pressures  for 
movement  towards  “equal  pay”  have  been  mounting.  Quite  apart  from  the 
current  working  party  (of  officials  of  the  TUC,  CBI  and  the  Ministry  of 
Labour)  which  is  examining  problems  of  definition,  methods  of  implementa- 
tion and  timing,  there  has  been  considerable  emphasis  in  bargaining  in  certain 
sectors  (e.g.  engineering)  on  a more  rapid  advance  in  women’s  rates.”  In  its 
“Charter  for  Women  Workers”  the  TUC  has  moved  on  beyond  the  equal  pay 
question  to  a wider  range  of  policies — though  these  are  tentative  and  general 
in  their  phrasing.' 

68.  The  treatment  of  women  members  within  the  government  of  trade 
unions  is,  however,  still  a subject  of  dispute  and  disagreement.  Some  union 
rule  books  emphasise  the  “equal  voice”  of  all  members  and  make  no  pro- 
vision for  the  specific  representation  of  women  workers  as  such.  In  many 
unions  women  pay  lower  contributions  than  men  and  receive  lower  benefits— 
understandably,  since  women’s  average  earnings  are  in  many  cases  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  men’s;  but  they  are  typically  expected  to  pay  the  same 
as  men  if  they  are  in  jobs  where  they  receive  equal  pay  (see,  for  example, 
TG’WU  Rule  25,  Schedule  2).  “Craft”  unions  and  “ex-craft”  unions,  with 
their  various  rule  book  categories  of  members,  frequently  provide  for  a 
separate  “women’s  section”:  this  may  involve  limitation  of  membership  tights 
within  the  union,  as  e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  women  admitted  to  the  Blacksmiths’ 
section  of  the  Boilermakers’  Amalgamation,  or  as  in  the  AEU.  There  may  be 
special  provision  made  for  women’s  representation,  as  in  Part  la  of  the 
AEU  Rules;  these  provide  for  the  representation  of  women  shop  stewards  on 
District  Committees,  and  for  an  annual  conference  of  these  women’s  repre- 
sentatives. This  in  turn  elects  representatives  to  attend  the  National  Committee 
— ^but  without  voting  rights.  Some  unions  make  provision  for  the  representa- 
tion of  women  members  on  their  executives  (e.g.  two  in  the  case  of  the 
Tobacco  Workers’,  one  “woman  or  girl  clerk”  in  the  case  of  the  TSSA).‘  A 
small  number  of  unions  appoint  a “national  women’s  officer”;  this  is  true  of 
the  two  general  unions,  and  of  COHSE.  (These  officers  may  have  functions 
other  than  matters  directly  concerned  with  women  members.)  The  ETU  had 
a woman  officer  for  a brief  period.  The  AEU  have  recently  appointed  a 
“woman  Technical  Assistant”  at  head  office,  but  this  post  involves  less  scope 
and  initiative  than  that  of  “women’s  officers”  elsewhere.  Other  unions,  such 

”TUC  Reoort  for  1 966-67  of  the  TUC  Women’s  Advisory  Committee,  p.  35. 

'The  TUC’s  suggestion  to  unions  in  1967,  as  part  of  its  approach  to  incomes  policy, 
that  claims  for  a £I  improvement  in  weekly  rates  of  under  £14  a week  were  appropnate 
must  he  seen  as  a further  emphasis  on  improvement  of  women’s  rates. 

'e.g.  “Opportunities  for  promotion  for  women  . . . Improved  opportunities  for  traiamg 
. . . Special  care  for  health  and  welfare.”  , 

‘There  is  also,  of  course,  provision  for  the  separate  representation  of  women  on  the 
General  Council  of  the  TUC,  through  the  Women  Workers’  Group  which  has  two 
representatives.  Dame  Anne  Loughlin,  when  secretary  of  the  NUTGW,  served  on  the 
General  Council  as  representative  for  her  Trade  Group  (Clothing). 
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as  NUPE,  justify  their  lack  of  a woman’s  officer  by  arguing  that  women’s 
interests  should  not  be  isolated  but  seen  as  part  of  the  general  work  of 
protecting  members.  A similar  argument  was  used  at  the  1965  GMWU  Con- 
gress when  a motion  asking  the  Executive  “to  consider  the  possibility  of 
setting  up  a Women’s  Advisory  Committee”  was  defeated.' 

69.  None  of  this  adds  up  to  a consistent  or  a generally  accepted  approach 
by  British  trade  unions  towards  the  rights  and  participation  of  women  mem- 
bers; “Women  in  Trade  Unions”,  the  appendix  to  the  1966-67  TUC  Women’s 
Advisory  Committee  Report,  has  this  to  say: 

“It  is  for  unions  to  govern  their  own  affairs  but  it  may  appear  to  an 
outside  observer  that  while  women  are  content  to  be  members  of  ‘women’s 
sections’,  paying  lower  contributions  and  eligible  only  for  lower  financial 
benefits  or  enjoying  special  representation,  their  full  integration  as  equals 
within  the  trade  union  movement  may  be  correspondingly  more  difficult 
to  achieve.” 

Moreover,  this  position  leaves  a nuthber  of  questions  unresolved.  For  instance, 
whether  women  members  remain  “content”  to  be  members  of  a separate 
section  or  whether  they  do  not,  the  rules  of  the  union  concerned  may  not 
afford  them  adequate  freedom  of  choice.  The  AEU,  for  instance,  confines 
women  to  a “Women  and  Girls  Section”,  and  states  that  “They  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  transfer  to  any  other  section  of  membership”;  besides  this  the 
rules  give  the  Executive  Council  power  to  “make  regulations  for  the  good 
government  of  this  section”.  Unless  and  until  the  TUC  identifies  general 
principles  as  to  the  ri^ts  of  women  members  which  it  considers  affiliated 
unions  should  observe,  it  is  not  clear  how  women  accorded  an  inferior  status 
within  the  rules  of  a union  can  break  out  of  this  position.  The  TUC  “Women’s 
Charter”  does  not  include  membership  ri^ts  in  its  platform. 

70.  Secondly,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  objection  to  “special  representa- 
tion” voiced  in  the  passage  quoted  above  is  a protest  against  provision  that 
might  make  an  inferior  status  more  acceptable,  or  is  to  be  applied  also  to 
special  representation  existing  together  with  full  membership  rights  for 
women.  As  has  been  shown,  unions  that  de  jure  provide  “equal”  rights  for 
women  members  may  nevertheless  be  characterised  by  very  inadequate  par- 
ticipation by  women  in  union  government— most  of  all  at  all  levels  above 
that  of  shop  steward  or  lay  branch  officer.  Just  as  many  such  unions  have 
recently  developed  a framework  of  member  participation  on  occupational 
or  industrial  lines  (throu^  committees  and  conferences,  sometimes  advisory, 
sometimes  with  executive  power),  so  one  mi^t  envisage  a development 
of  women’s  committees  and  conferences  which  indicate  recognition  of 
special  needs  rather  than  being  a badge  of  inferior  status.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  a number  of  unions  resist  such  developments,  even  in  situations  where 
sections  of  their  women’s  membership  would  welcome  them.  It  may  be 
argued  that  provision  of  such  advisory  committees  and  conferences  is 
damaging  to  the  equal  status  of  women  since  they  encourage  acquiescence 
in  minimal  representation  at  other  committees  and  conferences — ^which  have 
executive  or  legislative  power.  Thus,  it  may  well  be  that  the  existence  of  an 

'GMWU,  Report  of  50th  Congress,  pp.  379-381.  At  that  Congress  20  out  of  351 
"elected  lay  representatives”  were  women,  or  just  under  6%  (compared  with  the  24%  of 
total  membership  that  women  accounted  for).  At  recent  TUC’s,  the  GMWU  delegation 
(numbering  61  in  1967)  contained  only  two  women;  both  were  full-time  head  office 
staff— there  were  no  “lay”  women  delegates. 
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annual  women’s  advisory  conference,  under  TUC  auspices,  encourages  tolera- 
tion of  minimal  representation  of  women  in  delegations  to  the  TUC  itself  ' 
Similarly,  the  existence  of  the  TUC  women’s  advisory  committee  and  con- 
ference was  used  by  the  GMWU  Executive  as  a reason  for  not  needing  to 
develop  a women’s  advisory  committee  within  their  own  union. 

71.  Against  this  has  to  be  set  the  inadequate  focus  of  attention  on  problems 
and  policy  objectives  of  importance  to  women  that  there  may  be  in  the 
absence  of  specific  arrangements  for  representation  of  women  and  review  of 
their  needs  and  interests.  Moreover,  such  arrangements  may  provide  an 
important  training  ground,  helping  to  develop  the  capacity  of  wom^n  to 
participate  effectively,  to  develop  their  confidence  and  experience  and  to 
develop  their  interest  in  wider  questions  of  trade  union  government  and  policy. 
This  may  have  a role  in  the  slow  progress  of  women  from  inferior  status 
within  a union;  thus,  originally  women  delegates  from  the  AEU’s  annual  con- 
ference of  women  shop  stewards  attended  the  National  Committee  but  without 
either  voice  or  vote;  now  they  are  no  longer  speechless  though  still  without 
voting  rights.  It  is  also  apparent  that  there  has  been  a very  marked  improve 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  contributions  made  by  women  delegates  at  the 
TUC’s  advisory  conference  as  compared  with  that  in  its  early  days;  the  very 
existence  of  the  conference  may  have  played  a part  in  that  result. 

4.  Problems  of  Union  Size 

72.  At  the  end  of  1966  nine  trade  unions  in  the  size  range  “250,000  and 
more”  accounted  for  over  54  per  cent  of  total  trade  union  membership.  In  the 
1960’s  this  size  group  of  unions  has  shown  increased  membership  both  abso- 
lutely (over  700,000  increase)  and  as  a proportion  of  the  total.  The  four  largest 
unions  alone  have  four  million  members.  There  are  special  features  of 
structure  and  participation  to  be  observed  in  these  large  unions  that  justify 
attention,  and  a continuing  process  of  amalgamation  may  make  this  aspect 
of  size  all  the  more  significant.  To  take  one  instance,  such  unions  may 
encounter  difficulties  in  maintaining  the  directness  of  links  in  the  govern- 
mental structure — for  example,  that  between  the  individual  branch  and  repre- 
sentation at  the  national  conference  of  the  union.  Most  of  the  unions  with 
around  a quarter  or  a third  of  a million  members  largely  retain  this  linkage, 
but  the  problems  of  conference  size  become  evident.  None  of  the  unions  with 
more  than  half  a million  members  retain  such  a direct  link  with  national 
conference. 

73.  Nor  is  the  structure  of  large  unions  unchanging.  The  outstanding  case 
of  major  and  systematically  planned  change  in  constitutional  arrangements 
is  provided  by  the  ETU.  But  more  limited  and  piecemeal  development  is 
occurring  as  well.  Thus  the  AEU  (under  its  new  title  the  AEF)  has  by  its 
amalgamation  with  the  Foundry  Workers  launched  a system  of  internal 
autonomy  for  a large  trade  group  that  can  be  expected  to  have  further 
results.  At  the  same  time  major  changes  in  rule  are  being  presented  to  the 
1968  Rules  Revision  Conference. 

74.  Large  scale  organisation  produces  new  opportunities  for  development 
in  union  structure  and  government,  as  well  as  some  characteristic  problems. 
In  the  main  the  constitutional  changes  and  operational  developments  of  recent 

'The  Conference  is  one  of  “representatives  of  unions  catering  for  women  workers’’ 
and  therefore  not  exclusively  composed  of  women;  in  practice  participation  by  women 
delegates  within  the  conference  has  increased  and  largely  displaced  that  by  men. 
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years  have  been  directed  to  overcoming  the  problems  presented  by  scale  and 
the  variety  of  groups  drawn  into  membership.  Analytically,  what  is  attempted 
in  this  part  of  the  paper  is  to  identify  first  of  all  some  of  the  major  problems 
of  participation  that  link  directly  with  large  size  of  union  and  some  of  the 
established  patterns  of  union  government  involved.  Subsequently,  another 
part  of  this  paper  identifies  some  of  the  outstanding  institutional  develop- 
ments— both  within  the  written  union  constitution  and  outside  it — that  provide 
solutions  to  problems  of  membership  identification  and  participation.  Each 
part  is  therefore  an  incomplete  analysis  of  governmental  processes  in  the 
large  unions:  but  the  treatment  is  intended  to  bring  out  clearly  the  nature 
of  the  problems  involved  and  of  some  attempted  solutions. 

The  Largest  Unions:  Problems  of  Group  Representation 

75.  The  four  trade  unions  with  membership  of  half  a million  or  more  do 
not  offer  any  common  structural  pattern.  Looking  at  the  problems  of  repre- 
sentation involved,  the  outcome  might  be  put  as  follows:  There  are  a number 
of  aspects  of  membership  needs  and  interests  that  might  provide  the  main 
strand  of  structure  and  governmental  power.  The  constitutional  framework 
might  rest  on  industrial  representation,  on  occupational  representation,  or  on 
district  (area)  groupings  of  members.  There  might  be  some  combination  of 
these,  but  one  aspect  might  be  predominant,  others  subordinate.  This  approach 
helps  classification  considerably: 

(i)  The  National  Union  of  Mineworkers  is  industrially  “closed”  and  there- 
fore represents  a simpler  constitutional  requirement  than  the  others.  Its 
internal  structure  is  built  on  area  groupings  of  members;  these  retain 
considerable  autonomy.  Despite  the  change  in  name  from  MFGB  to 
NUM  in  1944  the  union  continues  to  operate  to  a considerable  extent  as 
a federation.  Occupational  representation  is  limited. 

(ii)  The  General  and  Municipal  Workers’  Union  relies  heavily  on  a 
district  grouping  of  membership;  district  interests  are  effectively  repre- 
sented on  the  General  Council  and  National  Executive  Committee.  Other 
patterns  of  membership  representation  are  very  much  subordinate; 
although  industrial  specialisation  of  full-time  oflScers  has  emerged,  in- 
dustrial grouping  of  membership  shows  very  limited  development. 

(iii)  The  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  primarily  gives  expression  to 
the  occupational  interests  of  skilled  engineering  workers,  and  to  the 
district  grouping  of  its  membership,  in  its  rules  and  practical  operation. 
However,  the  amalgamation  with  the  Foundry  Workers  creates  for  the 
first  time  an  industrial  grouping  with  a high  degree  of  autonomy,  and 
other  strands  of  representation  (e.g.  for  women  and  young  workers)  are 
present. 

(iv)  The  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union  uses  primarily  a 
grouping  of  its  membership  by  trade;  in  the  main  this  constitutes  indus- 
trial representation,  though  one  of  the  groups  is  occupational.  Regional 
organisation  is  largely  built  up  from  the  trade  groupings:  so  is  the 
biennial  delegate  conference. 

76.  One  can  appreciate  the  complexity  of  the  representational  needs  of 
membership  in  these  very  large  multi-occupational,  multi-industrial  (except 
for  the  NUM)  unions.  It  must  be  obvious,  too,  how  important  must  be  specifi- 
cally regional  interests,  and  how  significant  for  membership  participation  are 
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area/district  organisations  (especially  when  important  decisions  can  be  taken 
at  that  level,  and  when  the  linkage  to  national  government  of  the  union  is 
through  them).  But  the  marked  differences  in  approach  to  membership  repre- 
sentation, shown  by  the  outline  classification  above,  are  indicative  of  the 
incomplete  recognition  of  membership  needs  for  multi-channel  representation 
demonstrated  by  the  constitutions  of  these  unions.  Thus,  so  far  as  industrial 
representation  is  concerned,  channels  of  membership  participation  of  an  estab- 
lished and  continuing  kind  are  largely  lacking  in  the  GMWU,  exist  only  for 
Foundry  Workers  in  the  AEF,  and  (as  will  be  argued  subsequently)  are  in- 
complete even  in  the  TGWU,  whose  constitution  is  based  on  recognition  of 
this  need.  So  far  as  occupational  groups  are  concerned,  the  inadequacy  of 
representation  specifically  designed  for  particular  groups  varies  from  Area 
to  Area  of  the  NUM.  Occupational  representation  is  partly  provided  for  by 
the  TGWU,  but  less  so  by  the  GMWU.  The  AEU  in  practice  ensures  that 
skilled  worker  interests  are  safeguarded,  but  has  no  institutional  machinery 
specifically  designed  to  represent  the  needs  of  unskilled  workers  (except  in  one 
aspect,  its  women’s  conference);  it  provides,  however,  in  certain  ways  for 
foremen. 

77.  Yet  if  members  of  large  unions  are  to  build  up  a sense  of  identification 
with  their  unions,  their  ability  to  secure  internal  representation  of  such  needs 
should  not  be  neglected.  The  NUM  attempted  in  1952,  through  an  Organisa- 
tion Sub-Committee,  to  examine  comprehensively  the  arrangements  for  the 
organisation  and  representation  of  craftsmen;  but  all  that  the  Committee 
succeeded  in  doing  was  to  reveal  the  complexity  of  the  problem  and  the 
considerable  variations  in  approach  from  area  to  area.* *  The  question  of  finding 
the  best  way  of  handling  such  occupational  interests  remains  without  any 
generally  agreed  solution  in  the  NUM.  For  its  part,  the  General  and  Municipal 
Workers  is  even  further  from  evolving  any  regular  system  of  industrial  repre- 
sentation of  the  membership,  through  some  “trade  group”  arrangements.  A 
reform  in  this  direction  obviously  has  advocates  among  the  industrial  officers 
of  the  union,  but  the  District  hierarchy  might  not  be  so  welcoming.  Develop- 
ment of  an  industrial  group  structure  with  some  measure  of  autonomy  is 
important  in  relation  to  the  prospect  of  growth  through  amalgamations.  Ihus, 
in  1963,  to  attract  the  Chemical  Workers  into  amalgamation  a separate 
chemical  workers’  section  with  its  own  conference,  research  staff,  and  special 
provision  for  shop  stewards  was  offered.  But  among  the  factors  leading  the 
conference  of  the  Chemical  Workers  to  reject  such  terms  may  well  have  been 
the  limits  envisaged  to  such  group  identity;  thus  separate  representation  on 
District  Councils  and  at  Annual  Conference  was  to  be  only  temporary.  Thus, 
the  amalgamation  that  might  have  provided  a catalyst  so  far  as  internal 
“industrial”  representation  was  concerned  did  not  take  place,  and  the  GMWU 
constitution  has  failed  to  develop  in  this  direction.  By  contrast,  the  AEU 
were  prepared  to  offer  the  Foundry  Workers  continuing  identity  and  autonomy 
as  an  industrial  section,  together  with  permanent  provision  for  separate 
representation  at  conference  (National  Committee)  and  executive.*  But  it  is 
not  as  yet  clear  how  far  (or  how  soon)  the  AEF  that  has  emerged  from  the 
amalgamation  will  move  towards  the  general  adoption  of  an  internal  “indus- 
trial” structure  of  representation. 

’A  comprehensive  review  is  to  be  found  in  the  annual  report  of  the  NUM  for  the 
1953  Annual  Conference,  pages  213-227. 

*The  arrangement  is  outlined  in  Research  Paper  5 (Part  1),  paragraph  36. 
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78.  The  TGWU  therefore  remains  alone  among  the  largest  unions  as  the 
outstanding  case  of  the  adoption  of  “trade  group”  representation.  It  is  impor- 
tant, in  consequence,  to  examine  how  it  has  proceeded,  and  what  the  limits 
of  its  achievement  are.  Beginning  at  Branch  level,  where  practicable  branches 
are  organised  so  as  to  consist  of  members  of  a single  trade  group.'Where  this 
cannot  be  done,  composite  branches  are  formed,  but  “the  principle  is  retained 
of  only  allowing  members  of  the  trade  group  to  deal  with  trade  group 
business.”'  Regional  trade  group  committees  are  elected  from  the  membership 
in  that  particular  toade  (the  basis  varying  from  branch  representation  to  ballot 
vote  over  the  region).  The  regional  committees  of  the  union  (“the  principal 
committee  in  each  region”  with  “direct  approach  to  the  General  Executive”) 
consist  of  delegates  from  all  the  trade  groups  in  the  region;  the  primacy  of 
the  trade  group  system  is  evident."  The  national  trade  group  committees  have 
a considerable  measure  of  autonomy  once  established,  though  where  issues 
affect  more  than  one  group  or  the  question  of  strike  action  is  involved  the 
General  Executive  comes  into  its  own.’  The  national  trade  group  may  hold 
national  delegate  conferences,  and  in  some  trades  “these  are  necessary  before 
a wage  claim  can  be  submitted  and  before  an  agreement  can  be  ratified”  (such 
arrangements  may  reflect  the  terms  on  which  past  amalgamations  took  place). 
The  biennial  delegate  conference  of  the  union  is  again  based  on  trade  group 
representation,  scaled  so  that  smaller  trade  groups  in  a particular  region  are 
still  ensured  representation  (in  the  same  way,  and  so  that  their  voice  should 
be  heard,  smaller  trade  groups  are  ensured  representation  on  regional  com- 
mittees). The  General  Executive  is  based  on  a combination  of  territorial  and 
trade  group  representation.  Both  conference  and  executive  are  entirely  “lay”; 
some  indication  of  the  stress  of  “lay”  government  is  provided  by  the  TGWU 
tradition  of  nominating  one  lay  member  among  the  union’s  nominees  for  the 
General  Council  (a  tradition  that  has  been  renewed  in  1967). 

79.  Amalgamations  provide  an  indication  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
structure  and  its  attractive  force  (enabling  as  it  does  a continuation  of  some 
measure  of  trade  identity).  Apart  from  the  initial  amalgamation  of  18  unions 
in  1922  a further  43  unions  had  amalgamated  by  1961.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  determination  of  “trade  group”  status,  and  provision  for  internal 
representation  of  trade  sections,  is  an  easy  matter.  The  existence  of  too  many 
trade  groups  representing  numerically  small  bodies  of  membership  raises 
awkward  problems  of  administration  and  control.  But  the  union  is  under  both 
internal  and  external  pressure  in  this  respect.  Where  in  recruiting  appeal  it 
is  challenged  by  another  union  with  an  “industrial”  appeal  it  has  reacted 
defensively  by  establishing  a “trade  group”  structure.  This  was  a maior  con- 
sideration in  separating  municipal  workers  off  from  the  “General  Workers’ 
Trade  Group”  as  a trade  section  with  their  own  national  officer  in  1939,  and 
as  a trade  group  in  1946.  The  same  sort  of  pressure  influenced  the  separation 
of  chemical  membership  as  a trade  section  from  the  metal  and  engineering 
group  in  1944,  but  its  establishment  as  a trade  group  in  1953  was  the  result 

'The  quotation,  and  other  quotations  in  this  paragraph,  is  from  the  TGWU's  admir- 
able Home  Study  Course. 

'This  is  only  slightly  modified  by  the  existence  of  a district  committee  structure  in 
some  regions  (instead  of  a trade  group  committee  structure)  for  these  “in  practice  are 
composed  predominantly  of  one  dominating  trade”. 

'The  only  clear  example  of  a clash  between  trade  group  and  national  executive  was 
that  following  the  London  bus  strike  of  1937.  "Breakaways”  have  otherwise  developed 
largely  outside  the  trade  group  structure. 
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of  internal  pressure  and  was  carried  against  the  opposition  of  the  General 
Executive. 

80.  The  consequence  of  these  pressures  to  create  “trade  groups”  and 
Executive  resistance  to  further  “trade  group”  formation  is  seen  at  its  extreme 
in  the  separate  existence  of  an  Agricultural  Group  with  less  than  20,000 
members  while  the  General  Workers’  Trade  Group  has  over  300,000.  This 
latter  group  has  had  no  less  than  six  sections  of  membership  removed  from  it 
in  the  course  of  TGWU  history  to  form  new  trade  groups,  but  is  still  by  far 
the  largest  trade  group.'  Thus  internal  representation  on  industrial  lines  is 
not  carried  through  completely  or  evenly : one  can  understand  that  it  is  easier 
to  set  up  a new  trade  group  than  to  reduce  the  degree  of  representation  and 
autonomy  that  a small  (or  declining)  trade  group  enjoys.  The  TGWU  structure 
lends  itself  to  some  easing  of  the  problem  through  industrial  specialisation 
on  the  part  of  its  oflScers.  But  for  a large  general  union  that  is  not  confined 
to  any  one  sector,  even  when  the  basic  structure  of  the  union  respects  the 
principle  of  trade  group  representation  there  are  continuing  problems  as  to 
the  degree  of  fragmentation  of  broad  sectoral  classifications  that  it  can  handle 
administratively  as  separate  regional  and  national  units  of  union  government. 
There  are  also  problems  as  to  the  degree  of  autonomy  and  specialised  ser- 
vicing that  are  appropriate.  These  problems  grow  in  scale  with  the  size  of 
the  union,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  entirely  general  in  its  membership  intake 
(rather  than  sectoral),  and  the  extent  to  which  in  practice  its  membership 
represents  an  admixture  of  innumerable  different  trades.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  unions  as  big  and  in  membership  composition  so  diversified  as  the 
general  unions  can  adequately  resolve  these  problems.  Some  attempt  may  be 
made  to  reconcile  the  case  for  internal  representation  of  particular  groups 
with  the  need  for  an  effective  executive  authority  and  a co-ordinated  approach 
to  the  work  and  policy  of  the  union.  But  the  more  than  300,000  members  in 
the  TGWU’s  “General  Workers’  Trade  Group”  demonstrate  that  there  are 
limits  to  the  representation  achieved. 

81.  The  problem  is  not  one  confined  to  the  largest  unions.  To  put  it  more 
generally.  Open  unions,  through  the  overlapping  with  other  unions  that  their 
recruitment  involves,  and  the  mixture  of  industries  and  occupations  drawn 
into  membership,  are  constantly  multiplying  the  representational  problems 
involved.  Fragmentation  of  membership  among  a number  of  unions  may.  be 
carried  so  far  that  inadequate  representation  within  the  unions,  and  inade- 
quately specialised  servicing  may  be  the  order  of  the  day  for  workers  in  some 
industries.  We  are  back  with  the  unresolved  structural  problems  of  overlap, 
analysed  in  Part  1 of  this  Research  Paper,  rather  than  dealing  with  govern- 
mental problems  of  size  per  se.  Where  overlapping  is  widespread,  even  if 
the  unions  concerned  provide  occupational/industrial  representation  of  some 
sort  (and  competition  in  recruitment  appeal  will  be  one  force  driving  them 
towards  this)  an  obvious  problem  remains.  For  a number  of  unions  will  then 
be  making  provision  for  pockets  of  members  in  the  same  industry/occupation. 
The  scope  of  such  provision,  and  its  effectiveness,  is  likely  to  be  less  adequate 
than  if  such  pockets  of  membership  could  be  re-grouped  within  one  union; 
besides,  divergent  policies  may  emerge  from  such  processes,  of  inner-union 

'There  are  over  70  different  trades  with  membership  in  this  amorphous  group. _’Ihe 
largest  industrial  concentrations  are  textiles,  building  materials,  and  food  and  dnnx 
manufacture. 
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democracy  to  compHcate  the  bargaining  and  industrial  policy-maJdng  that 
has  under  these  conditions  to  rest  on' inter- union  co-ordination.  Thus  argu- 
ments about  rationalisation  of  union  structures  can  also  involve  questions  of 
importance  for  membership  participation  and  union  democracy.  This  is  not 
however,  to  deny  that  inter-union  competition  has  played  an  important  role’ 
in  stimulating  open  unions  to  develop  internal  provision  of  representation  for 
particular  trade  groups;  the  account  of  the  TGWU  that  has  been  given  shows 
that  aspect.  But  it  cannot  provide  the  basis  for  a principled  solution  to  the 
problems  of  combining  representation  and  adequate  co-ordination  both  within 
and  between  the  large  unions. 

The  Largest  Unions:  Problems  of  Branch  Connection 

82.  There  is  a further  key  question  of  principle  involved  in  the  govern- 
mental practice  of  the  largest  unions.  It  might  be  put  this  way.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  participation  in  the  government  of  the  union,  in  any  con- 
tinuing sense,  the  role  of  the  Branch  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  true 
that  some  unions,  notably  the  AEU,  have  supplemented  this  channel  by 
providing  for  direct  participation  by  shop  stewards  in  union  committees  and 
conferences.  But  the  Branch  is  of  the  utmost  importance  within  the  structure 
of  communications  of  most  umons,  as  well  as  carrying  a multiplicity  of 
governmental  and  servicing  functions.  One  important  subject  of  enquiry, 
therefore,  is  to  examine  the  directness  and  efficiency  of  the  links  between  the 
branch  and  the  rest  of  the  structure  of  union  government,  and  between  the 
branch  and  the  interests  of  the  members  that  make  it  up.  To  put  it  negatively, 
branch  life  may  be  impaired  by  becoming  disconnected  from  union  govern- 
ment. It  may  also_  become  disconnected  from  membership  interests,  especially 
if  it  is  a “composite”  branch  made  up  of  many  different  elements.  One  of  the 
most  serious  problems  of  this  kind  may  stem  from  the  lack  of  connection 
between  branch  and  place  of  work,  or  even  between  branch  membership  and 
one  particular  type  of  industry. 

83.  There  are  at  least  some  grounds  for  arguing  that  the  largest  unions, 
have  found  themselves  subject  to  even  more  serious  problems  of  the  “discon- 
nection” of  the  branch  than  have  other  unions.  As  already  noted,  the  largest 
unions  have  had  to  dispense  with  the  direct  link  between  the  branch  and 
representation  at  the  annual  (or  biennial)  conference  of  the  union.  That  this 
is  seen  as  an  important  link  by  the  active  membership  at  Branch  level  is 
evident  from  the  resistance  to  any  proposals  for  reducing  the  scale  or‘ fre- 
quency of  conferences  that  is  apparent  in  unions  where  the  direct  linVagff 
persists.  Thus,  although  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  in  1967  considered 
a number  of  Executive  recommendations  for  re-organisation  of  the  union, 
the  question  of  the  scale  of  representation  at  Conference  was  put  off  tffeain 
for  a further  two  years.  This  was  despite  the  fact  that  the  rules  provide  for 
a number  of  representatives  from  the  larger  local  Associations,  and  if  every 
Association  sent  its  full  number  of  representatives  there  could  be  over  1,800 
at  Conference.  In  the  case  of  NALGO,  an  even  larger  union,  maintenance 
of  the  direct  link  of  branch  representation  means  that  Conference  is  so  large 
that  it  is  restricted  to  four  or  five  towns  in  the  country.  Nevertheless  the 
NALGO  Executive  argues  against  the  abandonment  of  direct  branch  repre- 
sentation: 

“Branch  representatives  meet  there  representatives  of  other  branches. 

There  are  exchanges  of  ideas,  and  the  branch  delegate  goes  hack  to  his 
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branch  with  the  ideas  that  he  has  learned  from  other  branches  during 
the  week.  . . . The  branch  will  take  heed  of  what  their  delegate  reports 
and  will  take  more  notice  of  his  views  and  impressions  than  they  will  of 
those  given  by,  say,  a member  of  the  . . . District  Council.”' 

To  take  another  example,  the  1966  Conference  of  the  CSCA  only  passed  by 
289  votes  to  261  a resolution  asking  that  the  Executive  should  explore  ways 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  Conference.® 

84.  This  link  has  been  broken  in  the  case  of  the  largest  unions.  There  are, 
for  instance,  5,000  branches  in  the  TGWU.  But  it  may  still  be  important 
that  the  Branch  should  retain  other  direct  links  with  union  government.  Only 
the  NUM  provides  this,  through  the  traditional  constitutional  pattern  for 
mining  unionism  of  a monthly  or  bi-monthly  meeting  of  lodge  delegates  in 
each  area.  The  AEU  comes  near  this  with  the  link  between  Branch  and 
District  Committee;  but  even  here  branch  representation  is  subject  to  grouping 
(in  the  main,  one  representative  to  every  two  branches).  By  rule  the  District 
Committeeman  is  required  to  report  back  to  all  his  branches  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  District  Committee.  In  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers, 
the  important  link  between  Branch  and  District  is  not  necessarily  direct. 
Smaller  branches  are  grouped  for  representation  on  the  Disrtict  Council.  But. 
in  any  case,  the  District  Council  meets  only  twice  a year  and  “is  not  a very 
important  body  in  union  government.  Most  of  its  decisions  give  formal 
approval  to  what  has  been  done  elsewhere.’”  The  body  with  most  influence 
in  union  government,  the  District  Committee,  is  small  and  the  system  of 
branch  block  voting  weights  representation  on  it  in  favour  of  large  branches. 
In  the  TGWU  branches  are  normally  grouped  together  for  purposes  of  repre- 
sentation on  regional  trade  group  cojnmittees,  althou^  a branch  basis  is 
used  where  the  branches  constituting  a trade  group  are  limited  in  number. 

85.  The  disconnection  from  direct  participation  in  other  levels  of  union 
government  by  branch  representatives  is  likely  to  be  much  less  apparent  for 
large  branches  than  for  small.  Thus,  large  branches  in  the  general  unions 
are  likely  to  enjoy  direct  representation  on  such  bodies  as  regional  trade 
groups  in  the  TGWU  or  district  councils  in  the  GMWU,  and  are  likely  to 
secure  their  own  delegate  to  the  national  conference.  But  the  natme  of  the 
membership  in  these  large  branches  deserves  further  examination.  Such 
branches  may  be  industrially  homogeneous  and  may  indeed  cater  for.  the 
workers  in  a particular  plant  or  enterprise  (for  example  the  pit  provide 
the  natural  unit  for  a branch  of  the  NUM;  a local  Co-operative  Society  is 
often  the  basis  of  USDAW  branches).  But  they  may  also  involve  the  collection 
together  of  an  industrially  heterogeneous  membership,  or  a membership 

'“The  Future  Organisation  of  NALGO”  a report  of  the  Executive  to  Ae  1965  Con- 
ference. NALGO’s  readiness  to  maintain  the  direct  link  is  partly  due  to  the  expectaUon 
that  structural  reforms  among  public  authorities  are  likely  to  reduce  the  number  ot 
separate  authorities,  and  that  in  consequence  there  will  be  some  re-organisaUon  and 
diminution  in  the  number  of  NALGO  branches. 

a “Red  Tape”,  July /August  1966,  p.  322.  CSCA  Conference  costs  over  £30,000. 

® “Whilst  usually  branches  which  by  themselves  have  the  necessary  number  of  members 
do  elect  their  own  delegates,  this  is  primarily  because  of  their  size,  not  because  mcy  arc 
separate  branches";  B.  C.  Roberts,  “Trade  Union  Government  and  Administration  , 
p.  163.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  NUM  conference  representation  ^ V 

first  10,000  members  or  less  of  a constituent  association;  for  the  GMWU  one  delegate 
for  every  2,000  members. 
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scattered  over  many  enterprises.  For  instance,  in  the  GMWU  many  large 
branches  are  of  this  kind  and  represent  an  administrative  interest  in  creating 
a branch  large  enou^  in  size  to  justify  a “full-time”  branch  secretary;*  this 
consideration  may  mean  that  new  membership  may  he  added  to  an  existing 
branch  rather  than  being  given  a branch  of  their  own.  It  has  already  been 
noted  that  the  TGWU  has  branches  of  this  kind,  called  “composite”  branches, 
which  include  members  of  different  trade  groups.  The  problem  in  such  cases 
may  be  that  branches  with  such  heterogeneous  membership  may  not  readily 
attract  membership  interest,  and  a sense  of  identification  may  be  lacking. 
But  at  least  in  these  unions,  a direct  link  between  branch  and  place  of  work, 
or  branch  and  industry,  can  be  secured  where  “practical”,  and  the  limitations 
are  those  of  administrative  expediency.  The  problem  of  disconnection  between 
branch  and  place  of  work  has  been  more  general  in  the  AEU  because  of 
the  residential  basis  of  branch  membership.  Thus  within  one  factory.  AEU 
members  are  likely  to  belong  to  a munber  of  different  branches  (in  one  case 
to  35  different  branches).  The  ETU  is  one  example  of  a union  which  has 
recently  broken  away  from  this  residential  basis  of  branch  organisation  to  an 
“industrial”  and  place  of  work  basis.  The  AEU  will  be  examining  proposals 
for  changing  the  basis  of  branch  organisation  at  its  1968  Rules  Revision; 
without  this  reform  the  disconnection  between  branch  organisation  and  work- 
place organisation  cannot  be  overcome. 

86.  The  problem  then  is  that  for  many  members  of  the  large  unions  there 
may  be  disconnection  between  branch  life  and  their  workplace,  or  between 
the  industrial  composition  of  the  branch  and  their  specific  industrial  or  occu- 
pational interests.  This  disconnection  may  extend,  especially  for  the  smaller 
branches,  to  the  links  with  other  levels  of  union  government;  not  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  large  size  of  total  membership,  but  a widespread  aspect  of 
governmental  structure  in  the  large  unions.  Indirect  links  and  grouping  of 
branches  may  be  all  too  widespread,  instead  of  direct  branch  representation. 
Suck  lack  of  connection  may  also  be  reinforced  by  union  rules  that  explicitly 
check  inter-branch  contacts.  Thus  the  GMWU  rule  book  forbids  branches  to 
produce  their  own  publications  (“address  or  circular”),  nor  can  members  of 
one  branch  “attend  or  take  part  in  the  business  of  another  branch”,  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  District  Committee  and  District  Secretary. 

87.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  need  for  improved  communications 
within  the  unions  cannot  be  abstracted  from  these  structural  links,  or  their 
indirect  nature.  It  must  be  an  uphill  struggle  to  secure  vigorous  membership 
participation  in  union  government  through  the  basic  unit  of  the  branch  if 
that  branch  is  industrially  heterogeneous  or  links  people  from  unrelated  enter- 
prises; if  it  is  discouraged  from  contacts  with  other  branches  or  from  self- 
expression  through  publications;  if  it  may  not  even  enjoy  direct  representation 
in  the  district  government  of  the  union,  let  alone  annual  conference;  and  if 
there  is  no  regular  system  of  group  representation  within  the  union  through 
which  specific  trade  needs  can  find  expression.  Yet  disconnection  as  extensive 


*In  the  GMWU  rule  book  the  full-time  branch  secretary  is  a “lay”  member.  This 
weights  union  committees  even  more  heavily  towards  government  and  decision-taking  by 
full-time  officers  rather  than  by  “lay”  membership  in  file  normal  sense  of  the  word.  The 
recent  development  of  Branch  Executive  Officers  may  help  change  this  pattern  and 
encourage  wider  lay  participation. 
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as  this  does  exist.  It  is  untrue  that  large-scale  unions  necessarily  entail  such 
disconnection.  On  the  contrary  large-scale  unionism  may  be  able  to  command 
the  resources  to  create  communication  and  participation  through  a number 
of  channels,  and  specialist  servicing  through  them  all.  The  real  achievement 
may  fall  short  of  the  potentiality,  however,  and  rule  book  rigidities  and 
satisfaction  with  existing  levels  of  achievement  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
wider  membership  participation. 

88.  One  indication  of  this  that  is  worthy  of  mention  is  that  none  of  the 
largest  unions  have  established  strikingly  high  standards  in  means  of  com- 
munication with  their  members.  Within  limits,  the  role  accorded  the  union 
journal  provides  some  evidence  of  this.  In  the  case  of  the  National  Union  of 
Mineworkers,  the  union  headquarters  has  failed  over  many  years  to  provide 
a national  journal  at  all — despite  annual  conference  resolutions  asldng  for 
one.  This  is  partly  a reflection  of  Area  autonomy,  for  particular  Areas  publish 
their  own  journals;  but  some  of  the  largest  Areas  do  not.  It  is  true  that 
monthly  delegate  meetings  in  the  Areas,  and  from  time  to  time  the  reference 
of  major  issues  of  national  bargaining  to  the  coalfields  for  a branch  vote, 
provide  direct  channels  for  traditional  systems  of  communication.  But  the 
inadequate  provision  of  journals  is  nevertheless  remarkable.  In  the  other  large 
unions  journal  circulation  appears  to  vary  between  one  copy  for  every  seven 
members  and  one  copy  for  every  ten;  but  publication  is  not  a guarantee  of 
effective  circulation.  The  weak  link  here  is  the  branch,  and  the  extent  to 
which  its  disconnection  (particularly  from  the  place  of  work)  discussed  earlier 
reduces  participation  in  its  meetings  and  therefore  its  effectiveness  as  a 
channel  for  distribution  of  publications.  Thus,  if  the  entire  print  of  the 
GMWU  Journal  were  distributed  it  would  reach  one  member  in  ten,  hut 
“there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  this  is  not  happening  . . . most 
officials  have  had  the  experience  of  seeing  bundles  of  Journals  lying  about 
in  branch  rooms.  ...  It  has  never  been  possible  to  assess  the  extent  of  this 
waste.”'  The  experience  of  the  GMWU  is  hardly  unique  in  this  respect. 
Improvements  in  the  layout  of  the  AEU  Journal  have  taken  place  recently, 
but  the  contents  are  to  some  extent  under  obligations  imposed  by  rule  and 
include  pages  of  detailed  reports  as  a result.  The  GMWU  and  AEU  have 
supplemented  their  journals  by  mass  communication  publications,  but  these 
appear  infrequently.  The  TGV^  “Record”  has  only  made  minor  innovations 
in  content  and  layout  in  recent  years.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  match 
the  “trade  group"  structure  of  the  union  with  “trade  group”  editions  of  the 
“Record”,  apparently  on  grounds  of  cost.  Yet  this  journal  accounts  for  only 
about  2 per  cent  of  TGWU  expenditure.  It  does  claim  a circulation  of  about 
one-seventh  of  TGWU  membership.  In  all  these  cases,  the  staff  engaged  on 
editorial  work  and  reportage  is  limited  and  not  generally  with  professional 
training.  Thus,  although  these  large  unions  command  the  resources  for 
effective  journalism  aimed  at  their  whole  membership,  their  journals  both  in 
circulation  and  in  their  character  fall  short  of  the  potential  reinforcement  to 
union  communications  that  they  mi^t  represent.  It  is  to  other  unions  that 
one  looks  for  the  outstanding  progress  in  union  journals. 


'GMWU  Report  of  50th  Congress,  Special  Report  on  the  Journal,  p.  333.  Elsewhere 
in  this  special  report  it  is  stated  that  “The  reason  why  so  few  articles  by  rank  and  He 
members  are  printed  is  that  few  are  submitted”.  This  must  be  taken  as  some  indication 
of  the  limited  impact  of  the  Journal  in  so  large  a union;  there  may  be  a connection  here 
with  the  restraints  on  branch  publication  noted  earlier. 
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5.  Union  Constitutions:  Systems  of  Election  and  Selection 

89.  The  choice  of  methods  of  voting,  election  and  selection  of  ofiBcers 
expressed  in  different  union  constitutions  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  study 
of  membership  participation.  But  any  attempt  at  classifying  and  appraising 
the  systems  in  use  is  likely  to  demonstrate  how  far  a particular  union’s 
meth^s  are  conditioned  by  the  type  of  union  (in  the  sense  discussed  earlier, 
in  Section  B,  1)  that  it  is,  its  organisational  needs,  problems  presented  by 
membership  turnover,  etc.  The  approach  to  electoral  processes  adopted  by  a 
particular  union  cannot  be  arbitrarily  separated  from  such  causative  factors. 
However,  within  limits,  there  may  be  aspects  of  the  electoral  systems  adopted 
that  may  stimulate  (or  limit)  membership  participation  in  a variety  of  ways, 
tor  instance,  voting  procedures  may  do  so. 

90.  In  seeking  provisionally  to  analyse  and  interpret  the  considerable 
variety  of  union  procedures  covering  election  and  selection,  and  to  relate  these 
to  participation  by  members  in  union  government,  certain  wider  questions  of 
principle  remain  unresolved.  For  the  problems  attaching  to  any  attempt  to 
establish  criteria  by  which  to  judge,  and  to  intervene  in,  the  management 
of  union  electoral  systems  appear  too  formidable.  Thus,  suppose  it  were 
suggested  that  there  might  be  a case  for  intervention  by  some  body  that 
would  establish  the  norms  to  govern  the  conduct  of  elections.  It  is  certainly 
not  clear  what  these  norms  or  rules  of  conduct  should  be.  There  is  a close 
enough  relation  between  particular  types  of  union  and  particular  patterns 
of  election  and  selection  to  suggest  that  a single  set  of  norms  would  be 
inappropriate.  The  balance  between  systems  of  election  for  office  and  systems 
of  selection  is  significant  here.  For  instance,  if  the  purpose  of  intervention 
was  to  ensure  the  strict  operation  of  existing  rules,  then  unions  that  make 
extensive  use  of  election  to  office  would  be  far  more  trammelled  than  unions 
that  rely  largely  on  selection.  It  would  in  fact  be  arbitrary  to  intervene  in 
election  procedures  (which  are  specified  by  rule)  and  leave  alone  selection 
procedures  (which  are  not).  The  same  problem  of  criteria  would  arise  if 
some  choice  were  to  be  made  as  to  what  constituted  desirable  or  undesirable 
election  procedures.  Thus,  GMWU  rules  provide  so  far  as  nomination  and 
election  to  national  office  are  concerned  that  “only  candidates  who  have 
satisfied  the  National  Executive  Committee  as  to  their  fitness  and  qualifica- 
tions shall  be  submitted  to  election”.  How  is  the  question  of  whether  such  a 
constraint  is  appropriate  or  not  to  be  determined.  The  alternative  approach 
to  choice  of  national  officers  that  might  be  adopted  is  not  necessarily  an 
electoral  procedure  devoid  of  such  provision,  but  (as  in  many  other  umons) 
a process  of  selection  for  office.  The  present  study  makes  no  pretence  of 
establishing  criteria  that  would  invite  the  imposition  of  rules  of  conduct  in 
these  matters. 

91.  The  most  striking  differences  as  between  unions,  so  far  as  choice  of 
election  or  selection  methods  is  concerned,  are  to  be  found  in  the  election  of 
union  executives  and  the  appointment  of  full-time  officers.  Selection  for 
clerical  posts  and  certain  specialist  posts  (such  as  research  officers)  is  general 
practice.  Equally  general  is  the  election  of  local  lay  officers.' 

'Except  that  in  practice  there  is  usually  no  contest— see  the  Commission’s  survey  of 
workshop  relations. 
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Union  Executives 

92.  Direct  election  to  national  executives  is  widespread,  but  there  are 
number  of  variants  of  indirect  election  and  ex  officio  membership  by  fnlf 
time  officers  as  well.  Thus,  indirect  election  from  trade  group  committees 
forms  an  element  in  the  composition  of  the  TGWU  Executive  alongside  direct 
election  from  regional  constituencies.  There  is  choice  of  representative 
according  to  Area  rules  in  the  case  of  the  NUM,  and  District  Secretary  mem- 
bership of  the  General  Council  in  the  case  of  the  GMWU;  both  systems 
involve  experienced  full-time  Area  (or  District)  Secretaries  playing  a leading 
role  at  national  executive  level.  Recent  amalgamations  introduce  yet  another 
element,  in  which  the  large  element  of  autonomy  retained  by  constituent 
sections  leads  to  the  use  of  the  executives  of  constituent  sections  to  comimse 
(or  send  a given  number  of  members  to)  the  new  general  executive.  There  is 
besides  a quite  different  variant  in  which  the  Executive  is  elected  each  year 
by  the  Conference  of  the  union,  as  is  the  case  with  the  CSCA,  UPW,  and  the 
POEU.  The  other  main  variation  in  union  executives  is,  of  course,  the  use 
by  unions  of  full-time  or  of  part-time  executives.  The  pattern  in  this  respect 
has  not  shown  much  change  in  recent  years,  with  the  major  exception  of  the 
ETU,  which  changed  over  to  a full-time  executive  in  its  1965  rules  revision.' 
As  the  volume  and  variety  of  union  functions  and  decision  taking  grows, 
there  is  a tendency  for  this  to  put  pressure  on  the  organisation  of  union 
executive  work.  Reactions  vary.  In  some  cases,  executives  meet  more  fre- 
quently (e.g.  NALGO  Executive  since  1965).  In  others,  more  work  is  handled 
by  sub-committees,  both  functional  and  occupational.  Generally,  the  initiative 
of  general  secretaries  in  selecting  items  requiring  policy  decisions  is  con- 
siderable and  tending  to  increase.  This  is  likely  to  be  true  whatever  the 
election  or  selection  pattern  in  use." 

Full-time  Officers 

93.  There  are  four  main  patterns  of  election  or  selection  of  full-time 
officers  to  be  found  in  the  British  trade  union  movement.  There  is  firstly  the 
pattern  in  which  there  is  direct  election  of  full-time  officers,  both  at  district 
or  area  level  and  nationally.  This  is  particularly  to  be  found  with  craft  or 
ex-craft  unions,  and  with  the  NUM  and  NUR.  (There  is  a further  division 
between  those  unions  electing  for  a period  of  years — generally  the  craft  and 
ex-craft  unions — and  the  permanency  of  NUR  Organisers  and  NUM  officers.) 
There  is  secondly  the  type  of  union  in  which  the  general  secretary— or  the 
general  secretary  and  other  national  officers — is  directly  elected,  but  other 
officers  are  selected  (normally  by  the  Executive).  There  is  thirdly  the  pattern 
of  election  by  the  union  Conference.  This  is  not  very  widespread.  The  Union 
of  Post  Office  Workers  adopt  this  system.* *  The  CSCA  and  POEU,  in  which 
Conference  elects  the  National  Executive,  come  close  to  it.  POEU  Officers 
are  appointed  by  the  Executive  subject  to  endorsement  at  the  next  Annual 
Conference  and  ratification  at  the  one  after  that.  The  CSCA  rules  provide 

•The  ETU  only  made  this  decision  on  a narrow  majority  (321  to  297)  after  a closely 
argued  debate  that  raised  the  major  arguments  involved  on  both  sides;  cf.'  ETU  Abridged 
Report,  Second  Biennial  Delegate  Conference;  Rules  Revision — ^Policy,  1965,  pp,  46-58. 

*And  whether  or  not  the  general  secretary  and  other  national  officers  are  treated  as 
ex  officio  full  members  of  the  Executive. 

*But  in  1966  a vacaiicy  for  the  general  secretaryship  arose  unexpectedly  after  the 
Conference,  and  an  election  was  held  using  branch  block  votes — analogous  to  the  branch 
block  voting  at  Conference. 
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that  “initial  appointment”  by  the  Executive  is  subject  to  the  “overriding 
authority”  of  Conference:  in  1966  the  GSCA  Conference  determined  by 
resolution  who  should  become  general  secretary  when  the  ofiSce  became 
vacant  in  1967.  DATA  is  unusual  in  that  despite  the  direct  election  of  its 
Executive,  it  is  Conference  (or  a selection  committee  of  lay  members  elected 
by  Conference)  that  selects  fuU-time  oflBcers.'  The  fourth  pattern  is  one  in 
which  all  appointments  of  full-time  officers  are  made  by  the  Executive:  this 
is  particularly  found  among  public  sector  and  white-collar  unions  (e.g. 
NUPE,  NALGO,  NUT,  ASSET).  Ei  all  these  systems  of  selection,  there  is 
normally  (apart  from  probationary  appointments)  permanency  of  appoint- 
ment. The  exception  is  provided  by  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe 
Operatives,  where  appointment  is  for  seven-year  periods:  but  this  is  palpably 
influenced  by  the  system  of  election  of  national  officers  for  a seven-year 
period. 

94.  It  would  be  surprising  if  such  markedly  different  systems  of  appointing 
full-time  officers  did  not  lead  to  discernible  differences  in  the  practical  out- 
come. Perhaps  the  most  significant  is  the  considerably  higher  average  age 
on  initial  appointment  that  is  found  where  systems  of  election  to  aU  full- 
time office  are  in  use.  The  figures  compiled  in  the  study  “Full-Time  Officers”' 
show  this  clearly : 


Full-Time  Officers:  Average  Ages  on  Entry  (since  194S) 


Selection  System 
CSCA  30-5 

NUPE  33--5 

NALGO  34-4* 

USDAW  35-8 

ISTC  38-2 

GMWU  38-5** 

TGWU  410 


Election  System 


NUR 

44*4 

AEU 

45-4 

ETU 

46-3 

NUM 

47-4 

* Since  1947. 

* ’There  is  a form  of  election  used,  which  amounts  in  practice  to 
confirmation  by  district  ballot  vote  after  two  years  probationary 
service. 


95.  The  method  of  appointment  is  clearly  influential  here.  It  is  not  only 
that  with  systems  of  election,  rule  books  will  require  a relatively  long  period 
of  continuous  adult  membership.  It  takes  many  years  for  a worker  to  establish 
himself  in  a much  wider  constituency  than  his  own  branch  as  a strong  can- 
didate for  office.  This  may  present  problems  to  unions  using  election  systems, 
so  far  as  the  education  and  training  of  their  full-time  officers  are  concerned. 
This  is  only  in  small  part  met  by  the  use  of  tests  of  competency,  as  in  the 
NUR.  There  is,  of  course,  no  inherent  reason  why  unions  choosing  their 
officers  by  periodic  election  should  not  ensure  that  systematic  training  and 
educational  programmes  are  not  available  to  full-time  officers  after  election. 
The  age  barrier  is  hardly  insuperable — any  more  than  in  management 
training.  But  the  performance  of  the  unions  in  this  respect  has  been  limited. 

96.  There  is  much  less  evidence  that  the  position  of  the  general  secretary 
and  other  national  officers  vis-d-vis  their  Executive,  Conference  and^  other 
channels  of  union  government,  is  significantly  affected  by  the  question  of 


'But  the  TSSA  Conference  elects  the  union’s  general  secretary. 
’Op.  cit„  p.  47. 
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whether  they  owe  their  position  to  election  or  selection.  So  far  as  can  b 
judged,  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  NALGO  that,  until  recently,  the  constitutiona* 
pattern  set  limits  to  the  role  of  the  general  secretary.  Here,  the  model  that 
had  been  adopted  was  much  closer  to  local  government  practice  than  to 
trade  union  practice,  and  the  general  secretary  could  not  participate  fully  in 
the  work  of  union  conference.  In  1965  the  Executive’s  report  on  “The  Future 
Organisation  of  NALGO”  set  out  to  remove  these  disabilities : 

“For  the  future,  the  agenda  items  for  National  Executive  Council 
meetings  will,  in  the  main,  be  built  up  of  items  which  the  General 
Secretary  considers  are  the  more  important  matters  requiring  debate  and 
decision  by  the  Council.  ...  In  future,  the  General  Secretary  will  be 
authorised  to  take  part  in  debates  in  the  (Executive)  Council  on  the  same 
standing  as  members  of  the  Council.  ...  In  Conference  ...  he  should  be 
in  a position  either  to  move,  second,  support  or  oppose,  a motion  or 
amendment,  or  to  intervene  in  debate,  on  behalf  of  the  Council.”* 

The  widening  interest  of  NALGO  in  policy  matters  consequent  upon  its 
affiliation  to  the  TUC,  and  the  election  of  its  general  secretary  to  the  General 
Council  of  the  TUC,  have  been  influential  in  changing  his  role  towards  that 
normally  found  in  the  trade  unions. 

97.  The  differences  between  the  effects  of  election  or  selection  systems 
may  be  limited  as  a result  of  the  selection  system  used.  The  TGWU  may  be 
a case  in  point.  “In  the  attempt  to  maintain  a close  identity  between  its  full- 
time and  lay  members,  the  TGWU  recruits  its  officers  exclusively  from  its  own 
membership,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  membership  in  the  locality 
and  from  the  same  trade  group.”®  In  the  case  of  the  Docks  group  there  is  the 
more  rigid  requirement  of  at  least  five  years  working  experience  on  the  dock 
or  riverside.  This  approach  limits  the  field  of  selection  in  a rather  similar  way 
to  that  of  a system  of  direct  election,  and  may  help  explain  why  the  initial 
age  of  appointment  of  full-time  officers  was  seen,  in  the  table  in  paragraph  94, 
to  be  for  the  TGWU  higher  than  in  other  unions  using  selection  and  closer 
to  that  of  unions  electing  their  officers. 

98.  Since  selection  systems  have  been  subject  to  so  much  less  comment 
and  discussion  than  election  systems,  it  is  useful  to  have  a union’s  own 
detailed  explanation  of  its  selection  system.  In  the  case  of  the  TGWU  the 
normal  procedure  is  for  the  appointment  to  be  handled  by  a sub-committee 
of  the  General  Executive.  The  General  Secretary  or  Assistant  General  Secre- 
tary (and  a regional  secretary  when  the  appointment  is  to  work  within  a 
particular  region)  attend  the  interviews,  “but  the  final  choice  is  made  by  the 
lay  members  of  the  sub-committee”.  In  the  case  of  National  Officers,  power 
of  appointment  is  given  to  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
(again,  lay  members).  As  to  the  interview,  which  may  last  “up  to  45  minutes”, 
candidates  short-listed  “have  to  answer  questions  on  the  structure  of  their 
industry  and  its  wages  machinery,  on  the  Union  constitution,  functions  and 
policy,  and  on  the  social  and  economic  background  against  which  this  policy 
is  worked  out”.* 


'NALOO,  “The  Future  Organisation  of  NALGO”. 
“TGWU  Home  Study  Course,  Part  3. 

“TGWU  Home  Study  Course,  Part  3. 
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99.  Other  general  unions  have  chosen  to  widen  their  area  of  selection  by 
being  prepared  to  consider  candidates  from  outside  the  particular  section  con- 
cerned, and  from  outside  as  well  as  within  the  membership  of  the  union. 
USDAW,  which  used  to  operate  a rather  complicated  system  of  a “panel”, 
which  was  a way  of  providing  an  internal  “shortlist”  for  consideration,  has 
opened  its  posts  more  flexibly  to  outside  as  well  as  internal  candidates.  The 
GMWU  makes  appointments  on  a district  basis;  but  the  national  system  of 
appointing  “recruiting  officers”  for  mobile  teams  (which  is  not  confined  to 
GMWU  members)  adds  an  element  of  flexibility.  For  such  an  officer,  and 
his  work,  may  become  known  to  particular  district  officers  and  he  may  then 
be  offered  a district  appointment.  NUPE  has  for  long  been  prepared  to  make 
appointments  from  outside  its  membership,  mainly  on  the  initiative  of  its 
general  secretary.  Such  flexibility  may  introduce  educational  standards  and 
versatility  that  might  not  be  so  abundant  within  a particular  membership. 
It  should  be  noted  that  unions  with  efficiently  developed  educational  pro- 
grammes are  able  to  use  them  to  identify  and  to  develop  promising  lay 
officers:  thus  education  and  training,  and  selection  and  further  training  for 
full-time  office,  are  likely  to  become  more  closely  connected. 

Election  Methods 

100.  The  general  practice  is  for  union  rule  books  to  spell  out  voting 
procedure  in  considerable  detail.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  cursory 
mention  of  systems  of  appointments  through  selection  which  are  merely 
treated  as  a function  of  Executive  authority  and  now  laid  down  by  rule. 
As  has  already  been  noted,  some  rule  books  give  the  Exective  power  to 
intervene  between  nominations  and  the  actual  election  to  test  the  “com- 
petency” of  candidates.  The  NUR  requires  a selection  test  for  candidates; 
the  NUBSO  Rules  are  more  flexible;  and  the  GMWU  rules  also  provide  that 
only  candidates  that  satisfy  the  Executive  as  to  their  “fitness  and  qualifica- 
tions” can  proceed  to  election.  But  once  the  candidates,  duly  qualified,  are 
subjected  to  an  electoral  process,  rule  books  become  more  specific.  In  the 
ETU  1965  Rules,  Rule  20  which  deals  with  elections  has  8 sub-sections  apart 
from  that  dealing  with  disqualification  from  nomination:  sub-section  3 which 
is  the  main  procedural  one  contains  16  further  sections. 

101.  The  problem  involved  in  the  choice  of  election  methods  is  partly  that 
of  ensuring  “clean”  elections,  and  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that  the  conduct 
of  the  election  (and  allegations  surrounding  it)  does  not  become  a tactic  used 
in  the  struggle  between  rival  groups  within  the  union.  But  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suggest  too  that  one  of  the  objectives  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  is  that 
of  encouraging  maximum  participation  (and  so  far  as  possible  informed 
participation)  by  the  membership  in  elections.  The  electoral  methods  used 
may  have  a significant  effect  on  membership  participation:  a familiar  example 
is  the  low  participation  rate  that  may  result  from  locating  the  voting  process 
in  branches  if  these  are  to  any  significant  extent  largely  divorced  from  the 
place  of  work.  One  aspect  that  is  often  neglected  is  the  extent  to  which 
union  rules  may  set  restrictions  on  candidates’  expression  of  policy,  that  is 
on  their  electoral  addresses.  Not  least  where  major  office  in  the  union  is 
being  contested,  these  restrictions  may  limit  the  ability  of  members  to  weigh 
up  even  the  apparent  issues  at  stake. 

102.  So  far  as  the  encouragement  of  wider  membership  participation  can 
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be  treated  as  a desirable  objective,  the  use  of  branch  block  voting  appears 
rather  crude  instrument  which  may  well  leave  minorities  within  particula* * 
branches  feeling  their  votes  are  somewhat  lightly  regarded.  This  system,  unde^ 
which  the  majority  vote  of  those  attending  the  branch  meeting  is  transformed 
into  a block  vote  of  the  entire  financial  membership,  is  in  use  in  two  principal 
unions,  USD  AW  and  the  GMWU.'  In  essence,  the  unions  that  place  in  the 
hands  of  their  Conference  the  election  of  executives  and  officers  can  be  said 
to  be  using  the  same  system  of  branch  block  voting  (e.g.  the  UPW).  ASLEF 
is  something  of  an  exception  among  smaller  occupational  unions  in  using 
the  branch  block  vote.  As  has  been  noted  earlier,  both  USDAW  and  the 
GMWU  face  severe  problems  of  membership  turnover  and  of  an  inadequate 
level  of  lay  participation  in  union  government.  Systems  of  individual  voting 
might  prove  more  expensive,  and  administratively  raise  problems  of  super- 
vision. But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  branch  block  voting  helps  encourage 
membership  participation;  it  may  instead  mean  that  a relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  membership  dominate  branch  participation  in  union  govern- 
ment and  are  content  to  see  this  situation  perpetuate  itself. 

103.  Many  unions  use  systems  of  ballot  voting,  with  individual  voting  at 
branch  meeting.  In  the  case  for  instance  of  the  TGWU,“  the  AEU  and  the 
Boilermakers  this  is  accompanied  by  rules  governing  the  counting  of  votes 
at  branch  level  (including  the  use  of  “scrutineers”).  In  other  cases  the  system 
of  ballot  voting  is  modified  by  providing  for  voting  to  take  place  at  the  place 
of  work,  notably  with  the  pit-head  ballots  of  the  Mineworkers.  These  appear 
to  achieve  a hi^er  rate  of  participation;  participation  of  around  60  per  cent 
is  claimed  for  the  NUM.’  NUBSO  is  alone  in  providing  for  special  polling 
stations.  To  some  extent  attempts  to  secure  hi^er  participation  may  clash 
with  the  requirements  of  ensuring  a ballot  free  from  “rigging”.  Neither  branch 
voting  systems  nor  “place  of  work”  voting  may  be  entirely  free  from  “rigging”; 
this  will  depend  on  the  strictness  of  supervision  and  the  safeguards  introduced 
at  this  point.  But  there  seems  little  doubt  of  the  significantly  higher  partici- 
pation when  voting  is  made  possible  at  place  of  work. 

104.  Unions  have  attempted  to  ensure  “clean”  electoral  systems  in  various 
ways.  One  method  used  in  a number  of  craft  and  ex-craft  unions  (including 
the  AEU)  is  to  permit  members  to  attend  branch  meetings  other  than  their 
own  to  observe  balloting,  and  to  provide  for  appeal  on  grounds  of  faulty 
procedures.  But  this  safeguard  in  its  turn  may  be  abused;  it  has  been  argued 
that  members  of  a particular  faction  might  deliberately  miscast  votes  in  a 
hostile  branch,  and  then  arrange  an  appeal  against  that  branch’s  voting 
procedures.  Many  unions  have  tried  to  avoid  problems  of  supervising  the 
counting  of  votes  at  branch  level  by  transferring  this  function  to  the  Electoral 
Reform  Society  (the  list  includes  the  NUM,  NUR,  NUTGW)  or  to  union 
headquarters  or  union  auditors.  But  this  is  still  not  immune  from  lapses  in  the 
distribution  and  collection  of  voting  papers.  An  alternative  approach  to  the 

'Although  the  NUAW  rules  provide  for  individual  hallpt  of  members,  in  practice 
forms  of  branch  block  voting  operate.  Both  participation  and  knowledge  of  ttie' can- 
didates are  major  problems  in  many  NUAW  branches. 

'As  usual  the  TGWU  rules  are  flexible.  Branch  voting  is  widely  used,  but  regional 
committees  have  discretion  as  to  the  use  of  voting  at  works  (e;g.  garages)  or  even  postal 
ballots. 

*I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  Edelstein  for  this  point,  and  to  his  research  assistant,  Mr. 
W.  Cooke,  for  much  of  the  substance  of  this  section. 
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traditional  systems  of  handling  distribution  and  collection  is  that  now  adopted 
by  the  ETU  of  postal  voting  direct  to  and  from  the  individual  member;  much 
of  the  procedure  including  the  counting  in  this  case  is  handled  by  the  Electoral 
Reform  Society’s  “Returning  OfiScer”.  This  does  not  automatically  produce  a 
high  poll — a recent  election  for  the  general  secretaryship  produced  a poll  of 
about  15  per  cent  in  the  ETU.  It  is  also  relatively  expensive;  the  ETU  system  is 
estimated  to  cost  around  1/-  per  valid  vote.  The  cost  could  be  greatly  reduced, 
of  course,  if  the  government  saw  fit  to  allow  reduced  postal  rates  for  such  an 
exercise  in  democratic  practice.  There  is  also  a formidable  problem  involved 
in  maintaining  reliable  enough  membership  lists,  given  the  mobility  as  well 
as  the  actual  wastage  of  members.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  clear  whether 
such  a method  could  be  effectively  applied  in  the  sort  of  large  open  unions 
that  have  high  rates  of  membership  turnover.  On  the  other  hand,  maintaining 
up  to  date  address  lists  of  membership,  as  this  voting  system  involves,  would 
enable  unions  to  communicate  direct  with  their  entire  membership  on 
important  matters — something  not  easy  to  achieve  in  most  unions.' 

105.  However,  even  if  there  are  obstacles  to  the  wider  application  of  such 
postal  voting  systems,  the  level  of  participation  and  cost  quoted  for  the  ETU 
might  still  look  attractive  to,  for  instance,  the  AEU.  There,  participation  in 
voting  through  the  branches  produces  a rate  of  participation  of  only  7 per  cent 
in  elections  to  major  office.  Moreover,  the  general  secretary  has  calculated  that 
under  the  existing  rules  of  the  AEU  (as  to  provision  of  voting  addresses  by 
candidates  and  voting  papers)  “on  a 6 per  cent  poll  each  vote  costs  this  union 
5s.  lid.”®  Certainly  the  traditional  system  of  voting  at  the  branch  has  in 
many  cases  failed  to  ensure  trouble-free  voting,  and  especially  where  the 
branch  is  divorced  from  the  place  of  work  it  severely  discourages  participation 
by  the  mass  of  members. 

106.  Unions  have  adopted  a variety  of  electoral  systems,  including  the 
second  ballot  and  the  transferable  vote,  as  well  as  a variety  of  ways  of 
grouping  members  into  constituencies.  One  motive  in  adopting  systems  such 
as  the  second  ballot  is  that  they  may  perhaps  prevent  an  organised  minority 
winning  a post  in  the  face  of  a majority  which  is  not  acting  in  concert  and 
whose  vote  has  been  split  among  a number  of  candidates.  But  there  are  no 
evident  guide  lines  as  to  which  system  is  to  be  preferred. 

107.  The  TUC  has  stated,  in  relation  to  such  aspects  of  union  elections  as 
“when  the  vote  should  take  place,  who  is  eligible  to  vote  and  how  the  ballot 
should  be  conducted”  that : 

“The  organisation  of  elections  should  be  re-examined  from  time  to 
time  to  ensure  that  these  aspects  serve  the  convenience  of  the  electorate 
as  far  as  possible.”® 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  however  that  unions  necessarily  do  this  regularly. 

'It  may  not  be  realised  how  difficult  it  is  for  a large  union  to  communicate  direct  with 
all  its  members.  One  major  union  which  recently  wished  to  present  a policy  statment 
direct  to  a large  section  of  its  members  was  able  to  obtain  me  co-operation^  or  tne 
employers  for  a distribution  to  all  employees.  But  this  was  a miUti-umon  situation  and 
the  other  unions  opposed  this  procedure  as  it  would  involve  the  statement  going  to 
their  members  as  well. 

2AEU  Journal,  July  1967. 

3 TUC  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  (para.  455). 
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They  are  not  required  to  by  rule,  and  reviews  of  constitutional  practice  ma 
only  occur  at  long  intervals  and  even  then  may  not  embrace  such  subiect?^ 
Nor  is  it  clear  that  if  and  when  unions  take  the  TUC’s  advice  the  methods  of 
assessment,  and  the  criteria  involved,  are  such  as  to  carry  general  conviction 
There  has  been  no  general  survey  conducted  by  the  TUC,  and  consequently 
no  adequate  appraisal  of  the  facts,  let  alone  any  attempt  to  identify  general 
principles.  It  is  doubtful  whether  an  attempt  at  examination  of  union  voting 
practices  and  judgement  upon  them  by  any  external  body  would  influence 
trade  union  behaviour. 

6.  Factors  That  Affect  Membership  Participation:  An  Appraisal 

108.  Section  B of  this  paper  has  involved  such  an  extensive  review  of 
features  influencing  membership  participation  in  the  trade  unions,  that  it 
appears  useful  at  this  stage  to  make  some  preliminary  appraisal  of  the 
situation  revealed. 

109.  The  focus  of  attention  in  Section  B has  been  particularly  on  the 
identification  of  some  of  the  major  problems  underlying  modem  union  govern- 
ment and  limiting  the  achievement  of  a participating  democracy.  The  section 
consequently  does  not  present  either  a balanced  or  complete  account  of  the 
performance  of  British  trade  unionism  so  far  as  handling  a continuous 
process  of  internal  democracy  is  concerned.  A more  complete  account  of  trade 
union  response  to  these  problems,  and  initiative  in  the  further  development 
of  democratic  processes,  emerges  only  when  Section  B is  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  following  section.  Section  C,  on  “How  Can  Membership  Participation 
Be  Improved?”.  For  this  subsequent  section  is  based  not  on  suggested  models 
or  patterns  of  behaviour,  but  on  the  experience  of  actual  developments  within 
modem  British  trade  unionism.  In  consequence,  it  is  only  in  the  final  section 
of  the  paper  that  consideration  can  be  given  to  the  whole  ramified  picture  of 
trade  union  democracy,  and  some  appraisal  be  made  of  its  further  develop- 
ment. 

110.  The  appraisal  that  can  be  attempted  at  this  stage  is  limited  to  the 
significance  of  the  main  causal  relationships  that  have  been  shown  as  affecting 
membership  participation.  The  five  main  headings  were  chosen  to  help 
unravel  particular  aspects.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  they  do  not 
necessarily  operate  so  distinctly  or  separately  in  reality.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  low  participation  by  women  members  connects  inter  alia  with  their 
higher  labour  turnover  rates.  There  are  also  clear  links  between  particular 
types  of  unions,  and  the  choice  of  system  for  election  or  selection  of  officers. 
But  this  latter  is  also  affected  by  characteristics  of  the  labour  market(s)  in- 
volved, and  by  the  sector  (public  or  private)  of  the  economy.  It  is  the  whole 
complex  of  internal  governmental  patterns  and  external  (e.g.  labour  market) 
influences  that  shape  the  forms  of  membership  participation  used  by  particular 
unions,  and  determine — or  at  least  condition — the  degree  of  participation 
and  its  calibre.  Clearly,  this  combination  of  factors  influencing  participation 
will  vary  from  union  to  union.  So  far  as  explanation  is  concerned,  there  is  a 
problem  not  so  much  of  identifying  the  factors  involved  in  shaping  the 
democratic  process  in  the  case  of  a particular  union,  but  of  determining  the 
weight  that  should  be  given  to  each. 
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111.  The  widely  differing  conditions  influencing  particular  trade  unions 
mean  that  there  is  no  single  set  of  criteria,  no  generally  applicable  yardstick, 
for  measuring  their  collective  performance  as  industrial  democracies.  The 
same  level  of  participation  in  two  different  situations  could  represent  in  one 
case  a considerable  achievement,  and  in  the  other  mean  that  the  governmental 
system  was  functioning  well  below  its  potentiality.  The  argument  could  be 
put  yet  another  way.  The  success  of  a particular  constitutional  pattern  in 
one  or  even  a number  of  cases  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  has  universal 
application.  However,  althou^  a mechanical  extension  of  particular  forms 
of  democracy  to  other  and  different  union  situations  must  be  suspect,  this 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  possible  transfer  of  experience  and  organisa- 
tional innovation  from  one  union  to  another.  For  one  thing,  a very  large  part 
of  the  unionised  labour  force  finds  itself  in  large  and  relatively  “open”  trade 
unions,  which  in  many  cases  are  overlapping  in  a kind  of  oligopolistic  com- 
petition for  membership.  Thus  differences  between  unions  become  blurred, 
and  common  features  and  problems  more  widespread. 

112.  It  still  remains  true  that  some  unions  show  the  cumulative  effects  of  a 
combination  of  factors  adverse  to  (or  by  contrast  a combination  favourable 
to)  membership  participation.  Scatter  and  high  turnover  may  result  from  both 
the  conditions  of  the  labour  market  and  the  union’s  structure  (if  the  latter 
embraces  a wide  industrial  or  occupational  range);  the  areas  of  recruitment 
may  involve  groups  of  members  whose  participation  in  union  affairs  is  low 
(e.g.  women  manual  workers).  If,  besides  this,  the  organisational  pattern  is 
that  of  a very  large  union  with  the  branch  not  adequately  or  directly  linked 
to  the  workplace  or  the  rest  of  the  governmental  structure,  the  cumulative 
weight  of  such  hindrances  to  a continuing  democratic  process  are  palpably 
formidable.  They  are  certainly  going  to  produce  a resultant  very  far  removed 
from  that  where  occupational  or  industrial  identity,  a number  of  direct  links 
with  union  governmental  processes,  membership  concentration  and  low  turn- 
over, combine  to  favour  a high  participation  democracy. 

113.  In  the  short  run  it  might  appear  as  if  the  prospects  of  the  quality  of 
union  democracy  in  any  particular  case  are  largely  determined,  are  fixed  by 
the  commitment  to  particular  labour  markets,  and  heavily  conditioned  by  the 
existing  constitutional  practice  of  the  union.  But  there  is  more  in  the  situation 
that  is  potentially  within  the  control,  or  at  least  influence,  of  positive  initiatives 
on  the  part  of  the  trade  union  than  might  at  first  seem.  We  have  had,  recently, 
important  examples  of  major  unions  that  have  in  a short  space  of  time  made 
very  important  changes  in  the  pattern  of  their  union  government;  the  Electrical 
Trades  Union  is  only  one  case  in  point,  though  certainly  the  most  compre- 
hensive. There  are,  at  least  in  the  medium  run,  many  potential  advantages 
so  far  as  membership  representation  and  participation  is  concerned,  if  unions 
retreat  from  too  miscellaneous  an  approach  to  recruitment  and  succeed  in 
achieving  some  agreed  division  of  labour  through  accepted  “spheres  of  in- 
fluence”. For  it  may  not  be  so  much  sheer  size  of  union,  but  the  amount  of 
miscellaneity  involved  in  its  chosen  growth  path,  that  generates  so  many 
problems  of  democratic  participation  and  strains  the  representative  capacity 
of  unions. 

114.  This  is  not  to  advocate  a retreat  towards  a simple  identity  of  a homo- 
geneous group  of  workers  and  the  boundaries  of  a single  trade  union.  For 
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one  thing  this  may  well  mean  restricting  union  growth  into  associated 
occupational  and  industrial  areas — so  that  the  initiative  may  come  from 
elsewhere,  and  involve  less  “natural”  connection  and  sense  of  identity.  For 
another,  there  are  risks  inherent  in  such  simple  trade  union  structure  of 
homogeneous  groups.  Given  the  dynamic  change  in  techniques,  a specific 
occupational  or  industrial  group  may  suffer  rapid  and  sustained  decline.  There 
are  in  any  case  the  unresolved  problems  of  developing  harmonious  relation- 
ships between  different  groups  between  whom  the  processes  of  production 
and  distribution  establish  links.  Of  course,  these  differences  of  group  objective 
present  problems  for  the  democratic  government  of  unions  if  they  occur  withm 
unions  and  the  channels  of  union  government  ensure  that  there  is  representa- 
tion of  group  needs.  But  they  involve  even  more  acute  problems  from  the 
point  of  view  of  democratic  principle  if  one  group  interest  predominates  and 
the  others  are  largely  suppressed  by  inadequate  representation.  And  the 
problem  is  no  better  resolved  if  organsiation  of  specific  groups  into  separate 
unions  means  that  there  is  institutional  reinforcement  of  felt  differences,  and 
a sectional  narrowness  in  the  horizon  of  each  union.  Thus  the  evolution  of 
trade  unions  in  so  many  cases  towards  multi-occupational  or  multi-industrial 
unionism  is  not  only  a process  than  cannot  naturally  be  reversed,  but  which 
has  very  positive  features  for  the  wider  industrial  and  social  role  of  modem 
unionism. 

115.  Nevertheless,  the  lack  of  direction  over  the  process  of  change  or 
over  the  related  development  and  change  in  industry  and  employment  has 
produced  persistent  problems  for  participating  democracy  in  the  trade  unions. 
These  call  for  constructive  thought  as  to  how  participation  could  be  improved 
within  modern  unions  which  have  pulled  into  membership  a variety  of 
groups  of  workers  with  distinguishable  interests  and  needs  within  the  one 
union.  Nor  is  this  question  entirely  separate  from  one  that  superficially  looks 
distinct:  namely  how  to  overcome  the  narrowness  of  view,  the  insularity,  that 
may  be  found  within  the  homogeneous  union.  For  the  necessary  condition  for 
amalgamating  sectional  unions  into  a wider  framework  is  that  the  processes 
of  union  government  should  be  able  and  willing  to  cope  with  an  adequate 
internal  representation  of  group  interests. 

116.  Would-be  constructive  thinking  about  the  ways  to  strengthen  member- 
ship participation,  and  to  overcome  the  obstacles  that  have  occupied  so  much 
of  Section  B,  does  not  have  to  develop  in  an  abstract  way.  It  is  not  a matter 
of  pressing  novel  ideas  on  an  unresponsive  trade  union  movement.  The  first 
analysts  of  trade  union  government,  the  Webbs,  stressed  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  democratic  experience  and  experiment  that  characterised  the  earlier 
British  trade  unions.  This  variety  of  initiative,  and  capacity  for  novel  develop- 
ment, is  very  much  in  evidence  in  recent  years.  Part  1 of  this  study  emphasis^ 
the  variety  and  originality  of  approach  that  has  characterised  recent  amal- 
gamations; these  in  many  cases  can  be  viewed  as  ways  of  preserving  a sense 
of  group  identity  and  a significant  measure  of  self-government,  while  securing 
also  the  benefits  of  a more  powerful  union  able  to  co-ordinate  action  over 
a wider  field.  They  can  be  viewed  in  many  cases,  therefore,  as  major  experi- 
ments in  the  development  of  democratic  government. 

117.  But  there  has  been  a very  wide  range  of  initiative  concerned  with 
enhancing  membership  participation,  and  developing  new  forms  of  democratic 
government  within  the  unions,  quite  apart  from  those  associated  with  amal- 
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gamations.  Section  C is  devoted  to  the  description  and  analysis  of  some  of 
these.  It  is  natural  to  start  with  a variety  of  ways  in  which  union  constitutional 
arrangements  have  been  amended  or  developed  in  the  attempt  to  resolve  the 
type  of  problem  made  clear  in  Section  B. 

118.  A most  significant  development  institutionally  has  been  that  of  pro- 
vision for  internal  group  representation.  A number  of  unions  have  concen- 
trated on  creating  a network  of  industrial  conferences,  normally  advisory 
in  character.  Others  have  provided  for  careful  attention  to  occupation^ 
group  needs.  There  have  also  been  attempts  to  link  the  branch  structure  on 
which  union  administration  is  based  both  with  the  place  of  work  and  as 
directly  as  possible  with  higher  levels  of  union  government.  Besides  such 
devices  as  these,  there  have  been  a number  of  initiatives  aiming  to  connect 
shop  stewards  more  coherently  with  union  government,  and  to  improve  the 
range  of  services  and  quality  of  services  provided  to  lay  representatives. 
Educational  work,  improvement  of  research  services,  developments  in  full- 
time stafBng  and  in  staff  training,  and  better  communications  all  appear  as 
aspects  of  the  attention  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  participating 
democracy. 

119.  Once  again,  there  are  considerable  differences  as  between  unions  in 
the  techniques  that  have  been  used  to  improve  union  government  and 
strengthen  its  representative  role.  In  some  cases  action  has  been  concentrated 
on  one  approach:  in  others  a number  of  methods  have  been  used  which  may 
offer  cumulative  reinforcement  to  each  other.  AH  this  suggests  that  British 
trade  unions  may  need  to  study  each  other’s  experience  rather  than  seek 
guidance  from  outside  models  (not  that  there  are  any  on  offer). 

120.  Section  C is  also  concerned  with  other  aspects  that  have  been  held  to 
be  significant  for  participation,  and  that  appear  significant  in  principle.^  It 
has  been  frequently  argued  that  “party  systems”  may  stimulate  participation 
in  union  government — and  by  contrast  such  an  approach  has  been  held  to  be 
disruptive.  Consequently  some  of  the  arguments  and  evidence  involved  are 
reviewed.  Participation  may  also  be  seen  as  relating  to  a system  of  “ri^ts” 
established  within  union  government.  Many  of  these  will  have  already  been 
examined  in  examining  the  structural  experiments  of  a number  of  unions, 
but  there  remain  the  individual’s  rights  of  appeal  and  the  membership 
collective’s  right  to  determine  the  framework  of  rules  within  which  they  shall 
be  governed.  This  last  question  is  historically  familiar  in  political  theory  in 
the  guise  of  the  “social  contract”:  in  trade  union  parlance  it  appears  as  the 
question  of  Rules  Revision. 

SECTION  C.  HOW  CAN  MEMBERSHIP  PARTICIPATION 
BE  IMPROVED? 

1.  Institutional  Development:  Group  Representation 

121.  A number  of  medium  sized  and  large  unions  have  developed  further 
internal  channels  of  membership  representation,  besides  the  famihar  pattern 
of  districts  or  divisions,  national  conference,  and  a national  executive.  This 
extension  of  internal  channels  of  participation  is  an  important  but  ina<fc- 
quately  charted  aspect  of  modem  union  government.  In  many  cases  the 
elaboration  of  group  committees,  trade  conferences,  and  the  like,  is  not 
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adequately  reflected  in  the  rule  book,  but  appears  as  a flexible  and  largely 
“unwritten”  addition  to  the  constitution,  based  on  the  general  prerogative 
of  the  union  executive  to  initiate.  That  the  development  is  most  apparent  in 
medium  sized  or  larger  unions  is  due  to  two  factors;  firstly,  their  membershin 
area  is  more  likely  to  cover  a variety  of  industries  or  occupational  ground 
secondly,  this  apparatus  of  internal  representation  can  prove  a relatively 
expensive  addition  to  the  costs  of  trade  union  management.  ^ 

122.  The  earlier  discussion  of  the  government  of  the  largest  unions  in- 
cluded an  account  of  the  ways  in  which  the  TGWU’s  constitutional  structure 
has  taken  the  principle  of  “trade  group”  representation  as  basic  to  its  govern- 
ment. Other  unions  have  felt  the  need  to  give  practical  recognition  to  this 
need  for  group  representation,  among  them  unions  in  the  post  office  which 
have  in  the  past  suffered  from  breakaways  by  groups  of  members  in  particular 
occupations.  The  evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  the  Post 
Office  Engineering  Union  is  interesting  in  this  respect.*  The  union’s  title  might 
suggest  a high  degree  of  occupational  homogeneity,  but  in  fact  it  includes 
a range  of  occupations.  Its  structure  now  meets  occupational  needs  in 
three  ways : 

— its  Executive  is  so  composed  as  to  represent  different  occupational 
interests  (this  it  has  in  common  with  many  other  unions); 

— it  uses  Occupational  Committees  for  much  of  the  Executive  work 
dealing  with  particular  grades; 

— its  Annual  Conference  divides  into  Occupational  Conferences  to 
consider  matters  specifically  related  to  the  work  of  the  members  con- 
cerned.* 

123.  The  POEU  attempts  to  generalise  its  experience  in  the  following 
terms,  and  these  perhaps  have  a wider  relevance  than  post  oflice  trade 
unionism  alone : — 

“1.  Technological  change  considerably  alters  the  scope  of  work  per- 
formed by  the  membership  of  any  one  trade  union  and  this  can  be  a 
divisive  force  amongst  members  in  that  particular  union. 

2.  Unless  the  interests  of  these  minorities  are  recognised,  they  will 
become  apathetic,  or  form  breakaway  groups. 

3.  If  a union  wishes  to  organise  a wide  variety  of  grades  provision 
must  be  made  for  each  of  the  particular  groups  to  participate  in  the 
policy-making  process  of  the  union  and  the  rules  of  the  union  must 
ensure  that  the  interests  of  these  minority  groups  are  not  over-ridden  by 
a majority  unless  they  conflict  with  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
union. 

4.  If  such  an  organisational  scheme  can  be  developed,  the  resultant 
unity  and  strength  of  organisation  will  lead  to  greater  advances  than 
can  be  achieved  by  smaller  groups. 


'The  POEU  Evidence,  paragraph  58,  et  seq.,  gives  an  outline  of  the  experience  o£ 
breakaways;  this  problem  connected  also  with  the  willingness  of  the  Post  Office  to 
accord  recognition  to  the  breakaways,  as  well  as  with  the  provision  of  representation 
within  the  union. 

-The  Union  of  Post  Office  Workers  uses  the  second  and  third  methods  mentioned 
here. 
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5.  Every  effort  must  be  made  by  the  union  to  develop  an  efficient  com- 
munication and  education  system  to  prevent  misunderstandings  of  policy. 
We  consider  this  to  be  even  more  important  in  a union  which  has  a wide 
variety  of  occupational  groups  of  varying  degrees  of  skill  and  technical 
knowledge  than  most  other  trade  unions.”' 

124.  It  is  understandable  that  such  principles,  and  the  institutional  arrange- 
ments that  reflect  them,  should  appear  in  the  form  of  detailed  rule  book 
provisions  of  some  unions.  Where  “breakaways”  have  been  a serious  problem, 
unions  have  been  led  to  embody  rights  of  grade  representation  in  the  rule 
book.  Or  the  approach  may  not  be  primarily  defensive  but  represent  an 
agreed  basis  for  amalgamation,  of  continued  trade  identity  and  a continuing 
degree  of  autonomy  (thus,  the  TGWU,  the  Boilermakers’  amalgamation,  the 
Foundry  Workers’  and  AEU). 

125.  But  in  other  cases,  internal  practices  involving  group  representation 
have  developed  gradually  in  response  to  felt  needs,  and  without  formal  rule 
book  elaboration.  An  outstanding  example  of  this  is  provided  by  USDAW. 
This  union  has  developed  a network  of  “trade  conferences”:  these  cover  such 
groupings  as  the  multiple  meat  trade,  multiple  grocery,  and  co-operative  retail 
trade.  Meetings  of  such  sections  are  called  both  at  divisional  and  national 
level.  The  armual  reports  of  the  union  note  a very  large  number  of  divisional 
and  national  conferences,  and  of  “workers’  side”  meetings  of  Joint  Industrial 
Councils,  Wages  Councils,  etc.  Thus : — 

“The  National  Trade  Conference  for  the  Retail  Private  Trades  was 
held  in  London  on  23rd  January  1966  and  was  attended  by  71  divisional 
delegates,  together  with  Union  representatives  on  the  various  wage 
regulating  bodies  and  the  full-time  officials  concerned,  . . . Propositions 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  or  referred  to  the  Executive  Council  for  con- 
sideration, covered  a wide  range  of  subjects,  including  wages,  plussages, 
additional  annual  holidays,  five-day  working  week,  wages  during  sick- 
ness, service  rates  and  industrial  training.”® 

The  subject  matter  obviously  reflects  primarily  the  close  attention  with  which 
the  active  membership  in  a particular  section  follow  the  progress  of  policy 
on  wages  and  conditions  and  actual  developments  in  bargaining.  It  is  natural 
that  an  active  interest  in  “group”  affairs  will  particularly  take  the  form  of  a 
direct  voice  in  such  matters.  But  union  leaderships  can  use  such  conferences 
to  raise  wider  issues;  thus  the  question  of  the  re-organisation  of  the  co- 
operative movement  has  figured  on  the  agenda  of  recent  USDAW  conferences 
of  their  membership  in  the  co-operatives.  As  the  arrangement  of  conferences 
is  an  extension  of  the  general  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  USDAW 
can  combine  flexibly  representation  of  the  workers  directly  affected,  and  the 
contribution  of  its  own  specialised  officers.  But  as  the  arrangements  fall  into 
an  accepted  and  expected  pattern  they  can  be  seen  as  the  development  of  a 
largely  unwritten  constitution  of  considerable  significance  in  the  formation 
of  the  union’s  industrial  policies.  Through  these  channels  the  industrial  in- 
terests of  active  members  are  developed,  their  views  are  co-ordinated,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  participants  can  be  given  a wider  view  of  the  Union  s 

'POEU  Evidence,  paragraph  72.  This  union  is  not  just  paying  lipservice  to  the  need 
for  efficient  conununicatioiis  and  education;  it  provides  among  the  best  examples  or 
both  to  be  found  in  the  British  trade  union  movement. 

■USDAW  20th  Annual  Report. 
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concerns,  and  a sense  of  its  principles  and  strategy  can  emerge.  The  pattern 
is  complex,  at  the  same  time  functional  and  representative;  it  must  also  be 
relatively  expensive  to  operate.  But  its  adoption  for  all  the  main  “bargainina 
groups”  of  membership  in  USDAW  indicates  the  importance  attached  to  it 
It  must  clearly  be  a major  factor  in  building  up  a co-ordinated  framework 
of  policy  and  creating  a stronger  sense  of  identification  with  the  Union  on 
the  part  of  a widely  dispersed  membership  in  a great  variety  of  trades. 

126.  In  the  main,  the  dominating  feature  of  such  internal  arrangements 
for  representation  of  groups  is  their  close  connection  with  particular  collective 
bargaining  units.  The  importance  internally  of  strengthening  the  two-way 
process  of  consultation  and  elaboration  of  bargaining  objectives  is  such  that 
many  unions  have  developed  ad  hoc  arrangements  to  ensure  that  a large 
number  of  “lay”  delegates  participate  closely  in  the  various  stages  of 
negotiations.  But  this  may  be  reinforced  by  internal  pressure  for  “depart- 
mental” or  some  other  form  of  group  identity,  and  by  external  pressures  (or 
opportunities  of  amalgamation)  that  make  more  specific  industrial/occupa- 
tional committees  and  conferences  seem  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  union  executives. 
Thus  NUPE  in  1967  set  up  national  committees  of  16  lay  members  elected  by 
ballot  vote  for  Local  Government  and  the  Health  Service  respectively.  These 
are  to  meet  quarterly,  but  during  national  negotiations  special  meetings  will 
be  held.  There  is  also  a Waterworks  Committee  of  eight  members  on  a similar 
basis.'  The  widening  involvement  of  trade  unions  in  industrial  affairs,  e.g.  in 
economic  development,  training  systems,  and  so  on,  must  also  be  a force 
leading  to  more  use  of  specific  industrial  committees,  conferences,  and  other 
lines  of  communication.  Wltat  started  out  as  an  adjunct  to  bargaining  pro- 
cesses may  take  on  a wider  significance. 

127.  The  ETU’s  new  approach  to  these  needs  is  only  indicated  in  outhne 
in  its  1965  Rules,  which  provide  for  a system  of  Industrial  Conferences.  There 
are  to  be  annual  Area  Industrial  Conferences  of  shop  stewards  for  electrical 
contracting,  electricity  supply,  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair,  engineering,  and 
“such  other  industries  as  the  Executive  Council  may  determine”.  The  use  of 
shop  steward  representation  should  be  noted;  it  is  discussed  in  a later  section. 
Between  biennial  conferences  of  the  union,  the  ETU  executive  will  convene 
national  Industrial  Conferences  for  the  same  industries.  But  although  this  is 
spelt  out  in  the  Rule  Book,  the  handling  of  these  arrangements  has  not  moved 
beyond  Executive  prerogative  and  is  in  that  sense  strongly  centralist:  “The 
Executive  Council  shall  determine  the  method  of  representation  and  all 
questions  relating  to  the  composition,  agenda  and  procedure.” 

128.  This  approach  is  quite  close  to  that  used  by  major  white-collar  unions 
in  the  public  sector,  such  as  NALGO  and  the  CSCA.  But  in  their  case  union 
constitutions  provide  in  more  detail  for  the  functioning  of  “section”  organisa- 
tion (as  it  is  called  in  the  CSCA)  and  “service  conditions”  committees 
(NALGO).  The  CSCA  rules  provide  in  detail  for  representation  at  “Section 
Delegate  Conference”  (each  “section”  is  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  a specific 
civil  service  Department);  as  with  other  unions  adopting  this  approach  but 
with  an  annual  delegate  conference  for  the  union  as  a whole,  section  con- 

*This  meets  an  internal  need  for  representation,  but  may  also  be  designed  to  interest 
Water  Works  Employees’  union;  on  the  attitude  of  the  latter  to  amalgamation  see 
Research  Papers  5 (Part  1),  paragraph  72. 
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ferences  are  run  in  conjunction  with  “main”  conference.'  In  NALGO’s  case, 
the  structure  of  representation  for  service  groups  had  not  until  recently  in- 
cluded a fully  fledged  system  of  conferences. 

129.  NALGO’s  approach  is  interesting  for  the  link  with  district  organisa- 
tion. For  each  main  public  service  with  which  it  is  concerned  there  is  what 
might  be  termed  an  “industrial”  structure  of  district  and  national  “service 
conditions  committees”.  Members  of  the  district  “service  conditions  com- 
mittee” are  elected  under  arrangements  approved  by  the  district  councils. 
All  members  of  district  service  conditions  committees  become  ex  officio 
members  of  the  district  council.  The  NALGO  executive  council  establishes 
national  “service  conditions  committees”  (a  member  from  each  district  and 
three  Council  members)  and  draws  up  regulations  to  indicate  the  scope  of 
each  particular  committee  and  its  delegated  powers. 


130.  The  main  development  within  the  NALGO  structure  has  been  in 
further  provision  of  representation  to  service  groups  in  close  connection  with 
the  annual  conference.  What  were  termed  “pre-Conference  group  meetings” 
first  started  in  1947,  and  were  then  thought  of  as  a temporary  feature.  They 
became  “an  essential  part”  of  the  Conference  week,  and  finally  the  1964  Con- 
ference gave  more  power  to  them  under  a new  rule.  The  “Group  Annual 
Meetings”  are  now  deliberative  bodies  with  power  to  make  decisions  on 
motions  on  Conference  agenda  which  have  been  referred  to  them  as  being 
mainly  the  concern  of  their  membership  group.  “They  can  now  decide  whether 
to  support  or  oppose  a motion  relating  to  that  service  group  which  is  on  the 
main  agenda”.  The  NALGO  Council  considers  that  this  represents  the 
“proper  balance  between  federalism  and  central  control  in  the  union”.'  That 
b^ance  is,  of  course,  of  concern  to  any  large  union  which  straddles  a number 
of  industries  or  services.  But  it  should  be  clear  that  there  is  a wealth  of 
experience  available  in  a number  of  multi- industrial  and  multi-occupational 
unions  as  to  the  consequences  of  “group”  representation— itself  taking  many 
forms.  It  may  well  be  that  both  internal  and  external  factors  reinforce  such  a 
provision  for  group  interests  (industrial,  occupational,  or  both).  It  is  at  least 
noteworthy  that  there  are  no  signs  of  any  major  retreats  from  such  provision 
where  it  has  been  made,  and  many  indications  of  the  extension  of  the  systerns 
in  use.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  direction  of  this  development,  even  if 
a limited  number  of  major  unions— notably  the  General  and  Municipal 
Workers — still  stand  aside. 


131.  The  process  of  identifying  particular  needs  of  group  representation, 
and  providing  the  channels  for  participation  of  this  specialised  Lmd,^  gathers 
strength  from  its  connection  in  many  unions  with  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cesses. But  it  reaches  beyond  these  both  to  internal  arrangements  for  the 
group  within  union  government  and  to  a widening  discussion  of  industrial 
or  occupational  affairs.  Because  of  this,  we  have  here— in  embryo  at  least— 
the  organisational  and  communications  network  that  can  make  trade  imon 
participation  in  planning  agencies,  in  training,  and  in  management  auMS  at 
various  levels,  connect  with  both  union  government  and  participation  by  the 


'The  CSCA’s  Rule  6 on  Conference  Representahon  prowdes  that  m bo* 

s organised,  branches  within  the  Section  who  are  enhtled  to  send  a 5,°  ve  ta 

“main”  conference  and  to  a “section”  conference  hdd  in  conjunchon  ",ve  to 


send  the  same  person  as  delegate  to  both.  at 

^The  quotations  are  from.  “The  Future  Organisation  of  NALGO 
National  Executive  Council  to  the  1965  Conference. 
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members  particularly  concerned.  Participation  within  the  major  unions  is  in 
the  future  likely  to  stand  in  need  of  even  more  development  of  these  flexible 
and  yet  specific  systems  of  group  representation.  In  practice,  unions  do  not 
seem  to  have  encountered  major  problems  in  determining  the  balance  between 
federal  and  centralist  solutions  to  government  and  decision  taking  as  a result 
of  embarking  on  group  representation.  Whether  such  processes  are  formally 
speaking  “consultative”,  or  rest  on  a defined  measure  of  autonomy  (given  by 
rule,  or  delegated  by  the  Executive),  may  make  less  difference  in  practice 
than  might  be  supposed.  What  normally  emerges  is  a clarification  of  bar- 
gaining and  other  policy  objectives,  an  identification  of  common  problems,  a 
wider  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  “group”  questions  to  other  issues  con- 
fronting the  union.  The  members  of  the  group  also  become  aware  of  the 
greater  strength  and  effectiveness  they  derive  from  the  combined  resources 
of  the  union,  and  its  ability  to  provide  specialist  services. 

2.  Institutional  Developments:  Linking  the  Branch 

132.  The  brief  review  of  the  government  of  the  largest  unions  in  an  earlier 
section  indicated  that  a number  of  problems  of  the  disconnection  of  branches 
were  in  evidence.  These  included  indirect  links  with  such  institutions  as 
district  committees  and  national  conference.  There  were  also,  in  particular 
unions,  problems  arising  from  the  disconnection  between  the  branch  and  the 
place  of  work;  even  the  industrial  composition  of  the  branch  might  in  certain 
cases  be  heterogeneous.  Here  again,  a number  of  unions  have  developed  a 
variety  of  direct  links  for  their  branches,  and  some  striking  changes  in  govern- 
mental structure  have  been  designed  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  branch. 

133.  This  has  been  an  important  aspect  of  the  major  reshaping  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  ETU  (through  major  rules  revision  in  1962  and  1965).  At 
branch  level  this  new  pattern  seeks  to  make  specialised  industrial  branches 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 

“An  industrialised  branch  is  one  based  upon  one  industrial  under- 
taking or  recruiting  members  from  the  same  section  of  their  trade  or 
industry  rather  than  upon  a geographical  basis  of  residence.  It  is  intended 
that  in  large  industrial  concentrations  numbers  of  small  branches  will  be 
amalgamated  and  given  a full-time  branch  secretary/treasurer  who  may 
also  carry  out  some  functions  of  local  negotiations.  If  this  branch  is 
based  upon  one  factory  the  Union’s  shop  stewards  will  belong  to  that 
branch  and  will  work  in  close  liaison  with  the  full-time  secretary.  In  this 
way  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  able  to  deal  with  aspects  of  industrial 
policy  and  union  administration.”' 

This  approach  attempts  to  deal  simultaneously  with  a number  of  major 
problems  evident  in  trade  union  government.  The  branch  becomes  much  more 
closely  identified  with  a specific  industry.  It  therefore  (depending  on  size  of 
place  of  work)  can  be  directly  linked  with  an  undertaking  or  a related  group 
of  undertakings.  This  creates  a direct  relation  with  the  shop  stewards  in  these 
plants.  The  industrial  branch  links  also  with  the  system  of  area  and  national 
industrial  conferences  previously  mentioned.  At  the  same  time,  the  basis  of 
delegate  conference  representation  has  been  altered  to  that  of  a delegate  from 

■ETU:  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  p.  4.  This  evidence  and  the  relat^ 
appendices  give  an  excellent  account  of  the  strategy  involved  in  the  radical  changes  in 
ETU  structure. 
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each  branch.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  delegate  must  be  a lay  member;  full- 
time branch  secretaries  are  not  eligible.  Not  only  is  every  branch  directly 
represented  at  the  biennial  conference;  every  second  conference  serves  as  a 
rules  revision  conference  so  that  every  branch  participates  directly  in  rules 
revision.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  apparatus  of  area  committees,  so 
familiar  to  the  British  trade  union  movement,  has  been  dispensed  with.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  if,  subsequently,  the  ETU  follow  the  TGWU  model 
of  building  its  regional  committee  structure  from  its  “trade  groups”.  The  fact 
that  the  previous  system  of  area  committees  worked  unsatisfactorily  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  removal  of  an  area  committee  structure  is  the  best 
solution,  it  is  not  only  that  without  them  the  structure  is  strongly  centralised, 
but  that  even  if  area  committees  can  be  dispensed  with  for  internal  admini- 
stration there  are  a growing  range  of  issues  of  regional  policy  which  may  be 
of  concern  to  membership  within  that  region. 

134.  The  ETU  approach  is  also  noteworthy  for  its  preference  for  larger 
branches  able  to  justify  the  use  of  a full-time  officer  for  administrative  ser- 
vicing of  members.  The  argument  here  is  partly  that  the  union  has  had 
increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  lay  officers  who  will  accept  the  burden  of 
administrative  work  (much  of  it  of  a routine  kind)  or  who  can  carry  it  out 
effectively.  These  problems,  together  with  that  of  high  rates  of  turnover  of 
branch  officers,  are  of  course  widespread.  It  is  also  argued  that  in  place  of 
tortuous  lines  of  communication  from  the  Executive  to  the  membership,  with 
inevitable  delays  and  failures,  the  speed  and  effectiveness  of  the  new  direct 
lines  of  contact  through  the  full-time  branch  secretary  represent  a considerable 
improvement. 

135.  Neither  the  approach  adopted  nor  the  lines  of  argument  used  are 
particularly  novel  in  the  trade  union  movement;  but  the  radical  nature  of 
the  change  in  structure  and  the  speed  and  decision  witli  which  it  has  been 
carried  out  are  certainly  novel  so  far  as  ex-craft  unions  are  concerned.  The 
ETU  example  looks  like  providing  the  catalyst  for  major  changes  in  the  role 
of  the  branch  within  the  AEU  in  consequence.  The  proposals  to  be  put  to 
the  1968  Rules  Revision  Committee  are  closely  akin  to  the  ETU’s  re-grouping 
from  a residential  to  an  industrial  basis.  So  are  the  criticisms  of  the  present 
arrangements : 

“We  change  our  Branch  Secretaries  at  the  rate  of  37  a month.  We  have 
nearly  3,000  branches  each  collecting  contributions,  paying  out  sick 
benefit,  and  receiving  all  the  circulars,  journals  and  propaganda,  and 
dealing  with  administrative  matters  from  General  Office.  . . . The  admini- 
strative costs  far  outweigh  any  service  we  can  give  our  members.  1 
believe  that  we  can  in  many  of  our  large  cities  merge  branches  and  then 
elect  from  that  branch  a Full-Time  Branch  Secretary.*™ 

In  the  AEU  case  the  proposed  shift  to  industrial  branches  is  likely  to  be 
associated  with  changes  in  the  rigid  rules  governing  collection  of  contri- 
butions, so  as  to  make  the  rules  compatible  with  the  “check-off”  system  and 
with  payment  to  collectors.  But  the  move,  long  overdue,  away  from  the  old 
branch  structure  is  not  yet  associated  with  any  clear  blueprint  for  a new 
development  towards  industrial  conferences  on  ETU  lines.  This  is  under- 
standable as  the  readiness  to  accept  a hi^  degree  of  industrial  autonomy  to 

'The  AEU  General  Secretary,  Jim  Conway,  writing  in  the  ABU  Journal,  July  1967. 
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achieve  amalgamation  with  the  Foundry  Workers  may  be  a force  attracting 
further  amalgamations;  this  would  point  to  a prolonged  period  of  adjustment 
to  industrial  patterns  Of  representation  within  the  AEF  (“Amalgamated  Union 
of  Engineering  and  Foundry  Workers”).  The  point  may  be  put  this  way.  for 
the  great  bulk  of  the  membership  no  system  of  specidised  industrial  repre- 
sentation exists  at  all,  but  for  the  Foundry  Workers  (and  any  putative  future 
industrial  sections  attracted  into  amalgamation)  there  is  extensive  autonomy 
The  Foundry  Workers  Section  on  the  one  side,  and  large  industrially 
specialised  branches  on  the  other,  must  lead  in  the  next  few  years  towards  a 
significant  development  of  industrial  representation  within  the  AEF.  But  no 
one  has  yet  come  forward  with  proposals  for  the  shape  this  should  take. 


136.  While  ex-craft  unions  have  been  engaged  in  re-shaping  their  branch 
structure,  the  methods  that  other  unions  have  adopted  for  linking  branch  life 
to  union  government  should  not  be  neglected.  USDAW  provides  an  interesting 
example  where  the  directness  of  the  links  between  the  branch  and  the 
“divisions”  play  an  important  role  in  strengthening  lay  democracy.  There  are 
two  institutions  involved,  both  of  which  enable  the  lay  oflScers  of  branches 
to  come  together  under  conditions  in  which  they  can  readily  identify  each 
others’  attitudes  and  abilities.  Each  divisional  council  convenes  a quarterly 
conference,  at  which  all  branches  are  entitled  to  representation  (the  fares  and 
expenses  of  one  representative  from  each  branch  are  borne  by  the  central 
funds  of  the  union).  On  a separate  footing  altogether  there  are  “Federations” 
of  branches,  which  branches  are  encouraged  to  affiliate  to,  which  largely  play 
an  educational  and  social  role — sponsoring  educational  conferences,  and 
helping  the  formation  and  work  of  USDAW  youth  groups.  Such  arrangements 
must  help  to  make  lay  participation  in  the  government  of  the  union  more 
of  a reality,  since  branch  representatives  can  participate  regularly  in  a wide 
range  of  policy  and  other  discussions,  thus  widening  their  grasp  of  union 
affairs,  and  improving  their  own  ability  to  contribute.  Two  results  might 
tentatively  be  ascribed  to  this  pattern  of  direct  branch  links.  Despite  the 
system  of  branch  block  voting,  the  small  branches  are  not  necessarily 
swamped  in  elections  by  the  voting  strength  of  the  large  branches;  where  an 
able  officer  of  a small  branch  becomes  known  within  the  division,  the  handicap 
of  a small  home  base  in  elections  may  be  reduced.  A number  of  successful 
candidates  for  the  National  Executive  come  from  small  branches.  Secondly, 
the  annual  conference  (which  retains  the  right  of  every  branch  to  representa- 
tion’), although  one  of  the  largest  union  conferences,  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  more  effective  and  well  managed  of  union  conferences,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable lay  initiative  on  policy  matters.* 

137.  We  have  here  an  example  from  a large  union  of  the  provision  of  a 
number  of  direct  links  through  which  the  branch  can  participate  in  union 
government  and  services;  divisional  conferences,  “Federations”,  the  annual 
conference,  and  the  industrial  conferences  that  are  appropriate  as  well.  There 
is  not  much  doubt  that  this  multi-channel  approach,  and  the  directness  with 
which  it  operates,  has  a cumulative  impact  in  encouraging  lay  participation 
and  giving  the  branch  a meaningful  and  varied  role  in  union  government. 


’The  USDAW  rule  book  contains  the  provision  that  “branches  may  volunteer  to  be 
*?“  “f  representation”  at  Conference.  Thus  small  branches  are  not 

uf,  r®P’'“™‘ahon,  but  if  unable  to  find  a delegate  or  unwilling  to  meet 

m “P*  ’."direct  representation, 

n a a • P;  membership  turnover  referred  to  exten-sively  in  Section 

B.2  onginated  m a branch  resolution  which  was  carried  by  Conference. 
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3.  Institutional  Developments:  The  Shop  Steward  and  Union  Government 


138.  Some  unions,  through  rule  book  definition,  and  through  other  insti- 
tutional developments,  have  sought  to  link  shop  stewards  more  closely  with 
processes  of  union  government.  In  view  of  the  numbers  and  widening  role  of 
shop  stewards,  this  is  a relationship  of  ever  increasing  importance  for  trade 
union  government. 


139.  It  is  fairly  widespread  for  union  rule  books  in  their  provision  for 
shop  stewards  to  place  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  district  committees  in 
the  first  place.  The  ETU,  having  dispensed  with  its  Area  Committees,  places 
stewards  “under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Area  Full-Time  Official”.  But  the 
extent  of  rule  book  definition  of  functions  of  shop  stewards  is  generally 
inadequate:  there  is  of  course  a problem  involved  in  defining  the  role  that 
shop  stewards  play.  Rule  books  tend  to  emphasise  functions  of  administrative 
importance  to  the  union,  such  as  contribution  card  checks.  The  General  and 
Municipal  Workers  sidestep  the  problem  rather  neatly  by  stating  in  the  rule 
book  that  shop  stewards’  duties  are  as  defined  in  the  Shop  Stewards’  Hand- 
book produced  by  the  union  (but  this  suggests  a delegation  of  rule-making 
power  to  the  compilers  of  handbooks  that  might  in  principle  be  troublesome). 
Few  unions  trouble  to  prescribe  for  the  processes  that  include  election  of 
stewards  and  convening  of  shop  meetings.'  The  AEU  requires  the  District 
Committees  both  to  authorise  the  appointment  of  shop  stewards  and  to  define 
their  powers  and  duties,  and  thus  avoids  extensive  rule  book  definition. 

140.  There  are  a number  of  devices  that  can  be  used  to  involve  shop 
stewards  directly  in  the  government  of  the  union.  Clearly,  a major  re-shaping 
of  branches  to  bring  them  as  far  as  possible  on  to  a plant  basis  must  represent 
an  important  part  of  this  process.  Thus  in  BISAKTA  branches,  based  typically 
on  a department  within  a larger  plant,  the  “works  representative”  is  elected 
as  an  officer  of  the  branch.  His  functions  of  representation  are  earned  out 
as  a result  of  branch  committee  decisions,  except  that  on  a matter  of  urgency 
he  may  act  after  consultation  with  the  branch  secretary.  There  is  no  dichotomy 
here  between  branch  office  and  shop  steward,  any  more  than  there  is  m a 
typical  mineworkers’  lodge.  The  closer  the  branch  is  connected  with  the  place 
of  work,  or  a department  within  the  large  plant,  the  more  the  fimctions  of 
shop  representation  can  be  handled  as  part  of  the  procedures  of  branch  life. 

141  But  besides  this,  shop  stewards  can  be  involved  in  other  regular  links 
with  union  government.  Thus,  the  AEU  provides  for  its  District  Committees 
to  convene  quarterly  meetings  of  shop  stewards  in  the  distnct,  and  provides 
also  for  shop  steward  representation  on  the  District  Committee  (one  shop 
steward  for  every  5,000  members  in  the  district).  Its  annual  conference  of 
women  members  (mentioned  earlier)  is  in  fact  composed  of  women  shop 
stewards. 


142  The  main  device  used  for  shop  steward  participation  in  union  govern- 
ment in  the  new  ETU  rules  is  the  one  already  noted  of  area  and  national 
industrial  conferences.  Apart  from  the  annual  industrial  conferences,  which 

requested  by  a quarter  of  the  members  m the  shop. 
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are  composed  of  shop  stewards,  area  officials  can  call  “meetings  of  shop 
stewards  employed  in  a given  section  of  industry”  to  deal  with  issues  that 
have  arisen.  These  arrangements  are  remarkable  mainly  in  the  sense  that  they 
put  into  the  rule  book  what  is  widely  used  practice,  and  in  the  stress  on  the 
formal  annual  industrial  conferences.^  Here,  too,  the  closer  the  links  estab- 
lished within  the  union,  for  representing  specific  industrial  or  occupational 
needs,  with  shop  and  branch  organisation,  the  less  likelihood  that  stewards 
will  feel  that  the  union’s  government  and  policy  are  not  part  of  their  concern. 

143.  Shop  steward  attitudes  to  union  government  are  also  affected  by  the 
extent  to  which  union  services  are  directed  specifically  to  them.  One  aspect  is 
that  of  education  and  training.  The  provision  of  short  training  courses  repre- 
sent a major  contribution  by  unions  to  improving  the  effectiveness  of  work 
place  organisation,  the  quality  of  representation,  and  the  wider  understanding 
of  union  policy  objectives.  Such  courses,  for  shop  stewards  and  branch  officers, 
are  aimed  not  only  at  informing  lay  officers  about  agreements  and  about  their 
relation  with  the  union’s  government,  but  also  at  training  them  (e.g.  through 
role  playing  and  case  study  techniques)  to  handle  effectively  their  more 
difficult  duties  (such  as  representation  and  negotiation).  Unions  have,  generally, 
expanded  this  type  of  provision  in  recent  years,  and  increasingly  the  larger 
unions  are  providing  specialist  staff  (and  premises)  for  such  work.  The  coip- 
mitment  of  resources  needed  for  adequate  provision  of  such  training  should 
not  be  under-estimated— particularly  with  high  and  continuing  turnover  of 
such  voluntary  officers.  Thus  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers  (who  have 
been  rapidly  increasing  their  educational  work  in  recent  years)  calculate  that 
nearly  60,000  union  courses  of  various  kinds  have  been  taken  since  1954: 
this  would  reprepresent  fewer  actual  members  because  of  multiple  counting 
of  those  who  take  more  than  one  course.  This  looks  impressive,  set  alongside 
the  figure  of  30,000  branch  officers  and  stewards  in  the  GMWU.  But  the 
union  has  produced  the  deflating  calculation  that  fewer  than  5,000  of  those 
existing  officers  had  taken  a “functional”  course  of  a week  or  more.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  future  provision  of  training  courses  for  .shop  stewards 
will  need  to  be  substantially  increa,sed.  The  GMWU  itself  has  argued  that 

“consideration  should  be  given  to  the  question  of  shop  stewards’  educa- 
tion and  training  qualifying  for  State  financial  assistance,  or  to  integrating 
some  aspects  in  the  training  policies  of  Industrial  Training  Boards”.® 

The  TGWU  has  also  argued  that  the  ITB’s  should  be  used  to  assist  the 
finance  of  shop  steward  training  courses. 

144.  Another  aspect  of  union  services  directed  to  the  shop  steward  is  that 
of  communications.  Some  part  of  this  is  educative,  e.g.  the  provision  by  many 
unions  of  shop  steward  handbooks;  typically  these  give  advice  on  handling 
relations  with  management  and  guidance  on  servicing  members,  outline 
important  conciliation  procedures,  and  sketch  the  union’s  structure  and 
government.  In  some  unions  there  are  lines  of  communication  direct  from 
union  headquarters  to  all  stewards.  Thus  DATA  issues  special  statements 

’The  ETU  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  says,  “In  creating  Industrial  Con- 
ferences it  was  felt  that  ...  the  responsibility  for  formulating  industrial  policy  should 
rest  with  those  members  who  are  employed  within  the  industry,”  This  is,  therefore, 
meant  to  base  industrial  policy  making  in  a channel  of  shop  steward  participation,  not 
merely  to  establish  lines  of  communication. 

’GMWU  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission. 
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periodically  to  all  stewards  (known  in  DATA  as  “corresponding  members”); 
all  this  requires  is  the  maintenance  of  a mailing  list  of  all  stewards  at  head 
office. 


145.  There  are  other  links  that  shop  stewards  are  interested  in,  and  these 
have  in  the  past  given  unions  more  trouble  to  handle.  In  principle,  the  least 
awkward  is  the  interest  stewards  have  in  establishing  contact  with  stewards 
in  other  plants  of  the  same  combine.  In  the  absence  of  union  provision,  this 
organisational  gap,  if  filled  at  all,  has  been  filled  by  liaison  between  stewards 
of  an  unofficial  kind.  The  more  the  industrial  structure  shifts  towards  large 
multi-plant  firms,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  there  will  be  a felt  need  for  such 
links.  Unions  have  shown  an  interest  in  such  co-ordination  at  “combine”  level 
particularly  when  this  has  been  the  target  of  their  recruitment  efforts,  and 
when  the  firm  becomes  a bargaining  unit.  Thus  the  emergence  of  department 
store  chains  was  followed  up  by  USDAW  with  special  efforts  to  improve  the 
degree  of  unionisation  within  a particular  chain,  and  then  bargain  with  the 
combine.  Similarly,  ASSET  have  built  up  combine  organisation  in  engineering, 
calling  combine  conferences  of  members  in  conjunction  with  specific  recruit- 
ment efforts.  With  the  further  shift  of  emphasis  towards  bargaining  by  large 
multi-plant  firms  (not  least  productivity  agreements),  there  will  be  more  need 
for  unions  to  establish  patterns  of  “combine  conferences”  and  “combine  com- 
mittees” to  co-ordinate  the  work  and  attitudes  of  their  union  membership 
throughout  such  large  firms.  With  this  would  have  to  go  some  measure  of 
specialist  servicing,  not  least  about  the  development  of  the  firm  itself. 


146.  If  unions  seek  to  integrate  stewards  into  union  government  there  is  a 
further  dimension  besides.  Where  a number  of  unions  have  members  within 
the  same  plant,  shop  stewards  seek  to  co-ordinate  their  work  with  stewMds 
of  other  unions  in  the  same  plant.  It  should  be  recognised  that  if  unions 
bring  branch  organisation  much  closer  to  the  plants  and  “workshop”,  but  do 
not  reconcile  differences  between  themselves,  they  may  be  introducing  a 
divisive  element  into  shop  floor  life,  where  previously  the  shop  stewards 
concerned  may  have  learnt  to  work  together  (however  far  apart  the  official 
policies  of  the  unions).  If  these  links  with  other  shop  stewards  m plant  shop 
stewards  committees,  and  with  stewards  of  other  plants  in  a combme,  have 
troubled  the  unions  their  problem  is  not  primarily  one  of  shop  steward 
behaviour.  What  is  involved  is  the  willingness  or  otherwise  of  a union  to 
establish  joint  working  arrangements  with  other  unions  within  a plant,  firm, 
or  industry.  Both  the  changing  structure  of  companies  (and  public  enter- 
prises), and  the  changing  pattern  of  inter-union  relations,  create  difficulties 
Flexibility  of  institution  aT  response  on  the  part  of  unions  is  needed,  but  it 
it  is  forthcoming  (partly  as  another  extension  of  “group”  representation  within 
the  union)  the  integration  of  shop  stewards  with  union  government  and  policy 
can  be  made  more  of  a reality.  In  part,  we  are  once  more  confronting  the 
unresolved  problems  of  structural  rationalisation  of  the  trade  unions.  Partly 
the  situation  is  made  more  complex  by  the  vagaries  of  procedural  agreemen  s 
that  do  not  necessarily  recognise  the  multi-plant  combine  as  a unity,  an 
by  the  network  of  different  wage  systems  and  agreements  involved. 

147.  To  an  important  extent  the  new  generation  of  productivity  agree- 
ments provide  a positive  way  forward,  since  their  tendency  is  to  deal  com- 
prehensively with  a wide  range  of  grades  of  workers  at  plant  level  (au'i  more 
comprehensively  still  throughout  a combine).  And  they  provide  for  functional 
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joint  committees  to  handle  in  a continuing  way  many  aspects  of  the  agree- 
ments. Thus  a regularisation  of  the  functions  of  shop  stewards  and  other  lay 
officers  can  occur,  within  an  agreement  that  is  more  comprehensive  both  as 
to  procedure  and  substance  than  has  been  general  practice  up  to  now.  This 
new  bargaining  initiative  helps  resolve  some  of  the  relationships  that  have 
been  troublesome,  including  lack  of  agreement  between  stewards  and  manage- 
ment as  to  the  functions  stewards  perform  and  the  facilities  they  need.  It  may 
also  resolve  some  of  the  problems  of  relations  between  stewards  and  their 
unions.  It  is  from  rationalisation  of  bargaining,  and  from  structural  reform 
of  the  unions,  that  the  main  relief  to  tension  between  stewards  and  unions 
may  come.  But  direct  representation  of  stewards  within  union  policy  making 
processes,  improved  union  servicing  of  stewards,  more  direct  lines  of  com- 
munication with  stewards,  may  all  be  useful  aids  in  stimulating  membership 
participation  at  shop  floor  level  and  linking  it  through  a variety  of  channels 
with  union  government  and  administration. 

4.  Union  Communications 

148.  Virtually  every  aspect  of  union  work  can  be  viewed  as  an  exercise 
in  communications.  Thus  it  is  not  easy  to  delimit  the  scope  of  any  discussion 
on  the  subject.  For  instance,  it  is  patent  that  problems  of  communication 
within  a union  may  connect  very  directly  with  its  internal  structure:  from  that 
point  of  view  much  of  the  previous  discussion  has  been  concerned  with 
failures  and  delays  in  communications  arising  from  structure.  It  is  partly  a 
matter  of  organisational  efficiency,  not  least  in  data  processing.  To  take  an 
example  of  this,  one  major  union  is  only  now  adopting  a sophisticated  system 
for  cross  indexing  and  making  instantly  available  the  details  of  subject  matter 
of  all  the  agreements  it  is  involved  in,  both  nationally  and  locally.  The  sheer 
inadequacy  of  centralised  information  about  the  membership  itself  has  been 
noted  in  a number  of  ways  already  in  this  paper.  However,  all  that  is  attempted 
at  this  point  is  to  indicate  some  of  the  more  obvious  connections  between 
membership  participation  and  the  handling  of  communications. 

149.  There  has  in  fact  been  no  adequate  study  even  of  trade  union  com- 
munications through  the  written  word.  Attention  here  has  mainly  been  con- 
centrated on  union  journals;  the  justification  for  this  can  only  be  the  rather 
inadequate  one  that  the  standards  and  style  of  such  union  journalism  may  be 
indicative  of  the  wider  question  of  union  effectiveness  in  communicating 
through  a whole  variety  of  written  forms.  Yet  the  style  and  content  of  internal 
circulars,  policy  statements,  and  (quite  simply)  letter  writing  may  be  extremely 
important.  In  one  large  union  at  least  the  diflSculty  in  comprehending  impor- 
tant circulars  stemming  from  headquarters  was  notorious:  so  much  may  the 
prose  stye  of  leading  officers  affect  the  functioning  of  a union.  Few  of  the 
full-time  officers  involved  in  union  affairs  will  have  had  specialist  training 
courses  concentrating  upon  effective,  simple,  cogent  English.  Perhaps  a trade 
union  orientated  Gowers  is  needed. 

150.  One  deary  discernible  difference  in  the  development  of  popular  style 
of  presentation  by  unions  relates  to  the  distinction  between  open  and  closed 
unions.  The  latter  unions  are  much  less  conscious  of  the  need  to  concern 
themselves  actively  with  recruitment  of  new  members  and  communication 
with  new  members  than  are  the  open  unions.  As  has  been  seen,  with  high 
rates  of  membership  turnover  the  open  unions  are  engaged  in  very  large 
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scale  recruitment  as  a continuous  function  of  union  organisation.  In  the 
process  they  produce  a remarkable  range  of  specialised  leaflets,  handbills, 
and  folders;  in  many  cases  these  are  professionally  designed.  This  has,  in 
recent  years,  led  on  to  recognition  of  the  need  for  a further  specialised  range 
of  material  designed  to  introduce  the  new  member  to  his  or  her  union,  to 
outline  the  services  it  provides,  its  structure,  and  the  ways  in  which  it  functions 
as  a participating  democracy.  In  all  these  respects,  the  large  open  unions 
provide  a striking  contrast  to,  say,  the  Boilermakers,  or  the  Mineworkers. 

151.  It  has,  again,  been  the  big  open  unions  that  have  pioneered  the 
development  of  specialised  handbooks  for  different  types  of  lay  officers,  and 
basic  “home  study”  courses  for  active  membership  which  introduce  them 
more  fully  to  the  affairs  and  policies  of  their  union.  The  example  of  what 
in  the  1950s  were  only,  a handful  of  unions  who  had  developed  such  hand- 
books in  conjunction  with  a carefully  planned  progression  of  union  training 
courses  is  now  being  more  widely  followed.  Unions  such  as  the  TGWU  and 
the  POEU  have  now  their  imitators.  Basically,  once  trade  union  education 
programmes  are  firmly  based  on  specific  training  needs  within  the  union,  on 
a deliberate  encouragement  of  membership  participation,  and  on  teaching 
methods  based  on  student  activity,  a range  of  material  emerges  which  can 
be  published  and  widely  distributed.  Self-study  courses  also  provide  a con- 
venient way  of  judging  the  suitability  of  active  members  for  the  more 
expensive  residential  educational  work  of  the  union.  There  has  consequently 
been  a productive  interaction  between  training,  specialised  communication, 
and  membership  participation.' 

152.  In  some  unions  the  link  beween  union  education  and  publications  is 
of  a more  vocational  and  technical  character.  Thus,  in  the. National  Union  of 
Teachers,  the  education  department  prepares  a number  of  study  outlines  on 
various  educational  problems  and  these  are  published  by  the  union.  The 
annual  Sectional  Education  Conferences  are  also  vocational,  and  both  con- 
ferences and  publications  are  used  to  provide  specialised  services  for  “careers” 
teachers  and  those  dealing  with  university  and  college  entrance.  NALGO 
sponsors  extensive  vocational  education  too.  DATA,  like  other  unions,  uses 
its  journal  for  the  publication  of  technical  articles,  but  more  than  other 
unions  has  developed  a wide  range  of  technical  publications;  it  estimates  that 
about  100,000  copies  of  technical  books  and  booklets  are  published  each  year. 

153.  But  the  use  of  the  union  journal  remains  a significant  indicator  of 
the  adequacy  of  union  communications.  Most  unions  aim  their  journal  at  the 
“active”  membership,  and  in  consequence  accept  a circulation  that  is  only  a 
small  fraction  of  total  membership.  But  in  other  cases  the  approach  is  bolder. 
NALGO  provides  the  outstanding  example  in  this  field,  so  far  as  large  unions 
are  concerned.  It  produces  a monthly  newspaper  format  journal,  “Public 
Service”,  and  uses  a team  of  professional  journalists  for  its  production.  By 
the  end  of  1965,  its  circulation  had  reached  368,000  a month,  slightly  larger 
than  the  union’s  membership.  Each  edition,  with  the  exception  of  special 
issues  concerned  with  the  union  Conference  Agenda  and  the  report  of  Con- 
ference, is  published  with  separate  “service”  editions.  That  is,  for  each  of  the 

'As  noticed  earlier,  this  may  also  provide  one  of  the  steps  on  the  part  of  suitable 
active  members  to  full-time  office  in  the  union.  With  the  more  developed  systems  of 
union  education  detailed  records  are  kept  of  die  progress  of  their  students  not  only 
through  various  educational  courses,  but  also  in  union  activity. 
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main  public  services  in  which  NALGO  holds  membership  there  are  pages 
inserted  devoted  to  material  of  specific  interest  to  the  service  in  question 
Lest  it  be  thought  that  this  journal  represents  a major  financial  burden  it  is 
worth  quoting  some  figures  of  costs.  Printing  and  distributing  the  journal  cost 
just  under  £44,000  in  1965,  but  a third  of  this  was  met  from  advertising 
revenue.  The  estimated  net  cost  of  each  copy  was  2-8d. 

154.  There  are  also  examples  of  well  produced  journals  with  high  circula- 
tion in  relation  to  membership  among  medium  sized  unions.  The  print  of 
DATA’S  journal  “The  Draughtsman”  exceeds  the  membership  of  the  unions, 
for  apart  from  supplying  a copy  to  each  member  it  provides  copies  for  the 
Society  of  Technical  Civil  Servants  (whose  membership  includes  similar 
occupational  grades,  and  with  whom  it  has  close  working  arrangements).  The 
journal  of  the  Post  OfiBce  Engineers  Union  has  since  1957  adopted  an  effective 
combination  of  high  quality  print  and  paper,  varied  layout,  and  the  use  of 
colour;  its  circulation  is  approaching  two-thirds  of  total  membership.  This 
union  resolves  the  problem  of  needing  to  convey  a great  deal  of  detailed 
information  to  active  members  by  publishing  a Monthly  Bulletin  circulated 
to  branch  committee  men,  rather  than  overloading  a mass  circulation  journal. 
In  practice,  already,  there  are  unions  of  various  sizes  that  succeed  in  reaching 
the  great  majority  of  their  members  through  well  produced  journals.  The 
more  widespread  examples  in  recent  years  of  modest  improvements  in  presen- 
tation and  content,  and  rising  circulation  of  union  journals,  are  not  however 
on  a scale  that  would  bring  the  majority  of  unions  within  sight  of  the  stan- 
dards set  by  the  best  existing  journals — at  least  for  many  years.  So  far  the 
services  provided  to  unions,  so  far  as  journalism  and  information  is  concerned, 
on  the  part  of  the  TUG  have  been  very  limited.  The  TUC  does  not  provide 
anything  approaching  a technical  and  features  service  for  union  journals  or 
anything  like  a trade  union  news  service;  its  news  release  service  gives  very 
limited  coverage  restricted  to  TUC  affairs. 

155.  There  is  one  further  aspect  of  union  communications  of  considerable 
potential  importance.  In  many  unions,  encouragement  of  local  union  publica- 
tions is  lacking  (or  there  may  be  active  discouragement),  and  local  journals 
and  publications  sponsored  by  branches  are  rare.  Yet  a great  deal  can  be 
done  to  stimulate  membership  participation,  and  improve  communications 
especially  on  matters  of  local  interest,  through  such  local  publication.'  There 
are  two  unions  which  have  encouraged  such  local  activity  on  a large  scale, 
and  provide  services  to  help  it  forward.  The  NUT’s  weekly  mailing  to  local 
secretaries,  which  is  its  main  form  of  internal  communication,  includes  notes 
for  the  editors  of  the  300  or  so  local  magazines  run  by  its  associations. 
NALGO  encourages  local  journalism  through  an  annual  competition  for  the 
best  magazines.  Most  district  organisations  bring  together  editors  of  branch 
magazines,  and  a number  provide  a “syndicated  article”  service.  At  the  end 
of  1965  there  were  298  different  magazines,  news-sheets,  and  wall  newspapers 
being  published  within  NALGO  (174  of  these  Were  magazines).  The  number 

' A modest  example  may  illustrate  the  point  The  writer  recalls  a trade  union  branch 
in  a steelworks,  which  adopted  the  practice  of  duplicating  a full  set  of  minutes  of  the 
branch  meeting.  These  were  sold  to  members  in  the  plant  for  a small  sum  which  went 
to  the  branch  benevolent  fund.  Not  only  did  all  the  members  thus  know  what  had  hap- 
pened at  the  branch  meeting,  but  if  it  interested  or  concerned  them  they  were  more  likely 
to  come  to  the  next  meeting  to  pursue  the  matter  further.  Attendance  at  the  branch 
meetings  doubled. 
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has  been  rising  steadily  for  some  years.  Clearly  a network  of  local  activity 
of  this  kind  adds  a new  dimension  to  union  communications  and  to  member- 
ship participation. 


5.  Trade  Union  Government;  Should  “Party  Systms”  be  Encouraged? 

156.  The  examination  in  an  earlier  section  of  union  election  practice 
indicated  that  general  prescriptions  for  the  suitability  of  particular  voting 
systems  or  election  arrangements  were  not  easily  formulated.  For  instance  the 
suitability  of  the  branch  as  the  locale  for  voting  varies  with  the  type  of 
branch  structure  encountered  (e.g.  its  connection  or  lack  of  connection  with 
the  place  of  work).  Branch  block  voting  systems,  though  they  may  not  seem 
suitable  if  membership  participation  is  to  be  stimulated,  in  the  main  arc 
encountered  in  unions  which  are  particularly  affected  by  problems  of  member- 
ship turnover  and  membership  scatter.  It  could  reasonably  be  argued  that 
some  union  election  systems  are  unduly  restrictive  in  the  scope  they  give  to 
candidates  for  such  things  as  election  statements  and  what  might  be  broadly 
subsumed  as  electioneering;  but  no  adequate  study  of  this  aspect  of  union 
elections  has  been  made. 


157.  There  is.  however,  one  school  of  thought  that  has  argued  in  broader 
terms  than  these  about  the  connection  between  trade  union  democracy,  the 
encouragement  of  membership  participation,  and  the  conduct  of  elections.  It 
has  been  argued  that  the  development  of  a “party  system”  in  union  affairs, 
that  is  of  an  organised  challenge  of  rival  policies  and  candidates  backed  by 
some  continuing  form  of  “party”  organisation,  would  be  a valuable  stimulus 
to  union  democracy.  Indeed,  those  who  argue  in  this  way  often  seem  to 
assume  that  a union  government  devoid  of  such  a party  system  is  missing 
some  of  the  essential  features  of  democracy.  On  the  other  hand,  contiapf 
views  have  been  expressed — essentially  these  involve  anxiety  as  to  the  dis- 
ruptive” or  “factional”  challenge  presented  to  union  government  by  the 
existence  of  institutionally  organised  rival  groups  of  members.  One  out- 
standing example  to  which  pubUc  attention  has  been  drawn  is  that  of  the 
activity  of  Communist  Party  members  in  trade  union  organisations. 


158.  These  questions  appear  significant  enough  to  justify  some  further 
exploration.  The  approach,  however,  can  hardly  be  more  than  tentative,  since 
neither  point  of  view  has  been  rigorously  argued  in  terms  of  prmciple,  Md 
analysis  of  actual  experience  has  either  been  very  restncted  or  somewhat 
tendentious. 

159  The  former  position,  of  advocacy  of  the  introduction  of  patty 
systems”,  has  been  particularly  found  in  the  USA,  particularly  through  the 
writing  of  Lipset.  The  advocacy  does  not  proceed  from  any  general 
tion  of  the  identification  of  democratic  processes  in  unions  pnmanly  with  me 
existence  of  organised  opposition(s).  It  is  clear  that  the  existen^  of  such  an 
organised  struggle  becomes  used  as  if  it  were  an  of 

democracy.  But  the  identification  is  merely  mserted  rather  than  m^ed.  T^us 
early  in  their  book,  “Union  Democracy”,  Lipset  et  a/,  wnte  of  the  fi““tion 
of  under  what  conditions  democracy,  the 

can  exist  in  voluntary  organisations”.'  The  closmg  of  the  argument  m y 

through  persuasive  definition  is  apparent.  

’O/).  df.,  p.  13. 
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160.  Lipset  ei  a/,  go  on  to  suggest  that : , 

“democracy  is  most  likely  to  become  institutionalized  in  organizations 
whose  members  form  organized  or  structured  sub-groups  which  while 
maintaining  a basic  loyalty  to  the  larger  organization  constitute  relatively 
independent  and  autonomous  centers  of  power  within  the  organization. 
Or  to  put  it  another  way,  democracy  is  strengthened  when  members  are 
not  only  related  to  the  larger  organization  but  are  also  affiliated  with  or 
loyal  to  sub-groups  within  the  organization.”' 

But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  why  such  sub-groups,  in  the  case  of  union  govern- 
ment, should  take  the  form  of  “party”  opposition  and  institutionalised  conflict. 
It  is  often  the  case,  in  British  unions,  that  such  sub-groups  represent  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  particular  industrial  or  occupational  groups  within  the 
union  (where  these  do  secure  representation),  or  that  there  may  be  also  con- 
siderable autonomy  in  area  or  district  organisation.  There  is  not  any  general 
tendency,  where  this  is  the  case,  for  the  outcome  to  be  a continuing  “opposi- 
tion” as  the  expression  of  such  group  identity.  At  least,  even  if  it  is  true  that 
some  part  of  this  sub-group  identification  represents  an  “opposition”,  it  may 
not  be  channelled  to  a challenge  to  the  government  processes  of  its  own  union. 
At  least  as  likely  is  its  external  channelling,  as  an  oppositional  voice  within 
its  sector  of  employment,  or  possibly  in  opposition  to  another  union.’ 

161.  Thus  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  one  should  test  the  reality  of  demo- 
cratic life  within  the  trade  unions,  by  relating  such  democracy  primarily  to 
the  existence  of  organised  opposition  within  the  union.  The  same  may  be  said 
for  the  somewhat  weaker  form  which  seeks  to  measure  the  extent  to  which 
the  “iron  law  of  oligarchy’”  is  modified  in  a democratic  direction  by 
measuring  the  closeness  of  election  contests.*  The  choices  involved  in  union 
government  do  not  necessarily  require  or  invite  a polarisation  of  views,  or 
permanent  groupings  associated  with  distinctive  policies.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
see  why  an  active  concern  with  the  “common  interest”  may  be  felt  by  members 
of  a union  and  stimulate  their  participation  in  the  union’s  government,  with- 
out the  matters  of  policy  and  action  by  the  union  hinging  on  the  internal 
challenge  of  a “democratic  opposition”.  The  union  and  its  members  are 


^Op.  cit.,  p.  15. 

^Lipset  et  al.  in  fact  appear  to  be  both  limited  and  pessimistic  in  their  approach.  Thus 
we  are  told,  “one  of  the  necessary  conditions  for  a sustained  democratic  political  system 
in  an  occupational  group  is  that  it  be  so  homogeneous  that  only  ideology  and  not  the 
more  potent  spur  of  self-interest  divides  its  members”.  This  then  leaves  unresolved  the 
conditions  for  resolving,  within  a democratic  framework,  matters  at  issue  between  such 
homogeneous  occupational  groups — whether  within  a multi-occupational  union,  or  as 
between  different  unions  within  the  trade  union  movement.  Yet  the  developments  inter- 
nally in  British  unions  have  in  many  cases  been  directed  to  providing  enough  internal 
representation  and  autonomy  to  handle  even  divisions  spurred  by  self-interest,  while 
seeking  to  maintain  some  coherence  and  scope  for  agreed  initiative  in  the  wider  quasi- 
federal  union,  or  even  in  wider  federations.  The  actual  practice  of  British  unionism  is, 
then,  both  more  complex — and  bolder — than  the  situation  the  American  research 
workers  were  examining. 

®The  term  is,  of  course,  taken  from  Robert  Michels’  “Political  Parties”.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  Michels*  study  is  concerned  with  leadership  and  power  in  organisations 
with  a democratic  constitution;  it  is  therefore  concerned  with  social  democratic  parties 
and  trade  unions.  Although  its  analysis  is  primarily  centred  on  the  experience  of  social 
democratic  parties,  and  the  examination  of  trade  union  government  is  more  intermittent, 
this  brilliant  and  penetrating  book  ought  to  be  required  reading  for  any  student  of  the 
trade  unions. 

*Dr.  J.  D.  Edelsteiu,  of  the  University  of  Northern  Illinois,  is  currently  engaged  in 
research  into  British  trade  union  elections  with  this  theme. 
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likely  to  be  far  more  conscious  of  challenge  from  without.  The  nature  of  these 
external  challenges  will  vary  with  the  type  of  union;  in  some  cases  the  basic 
struggle  for  recognition  and  an  effective  degree  of  unionisation,  in  others 
inter-union  conflict  as  well  as  the  continuing  argument  with  employers  about 
wages  and  conditions.  One  migiht  add,  in  this  context,  that  the  influence  of 
organised  “parties”  within  some  unions  is  intimately  connected  with  their 
“militant”  stance  in  past  industrial  struggles,  that  it  is  built  out  of  a member- 
ship concern  with  the  reality  of  external  challenge  to  the  union  and  to 
membership  interests.  Philip  Taft  has  argued,  apropos  his  detailed  study  of 
the  government  of  many  United  States  unions : 

“Mutually  warring  factions  are  a luxury  most  unions  cannot  afford, 
and  the  result  is  a gradual  elimination  of  open  differences,  and  the  growth 
of  compromises  between  influential  groups.”’ 

162.  A continuing  polarisation  within  a union  may,  however,  occur.  It  is 
likely  to  be  encouraged  by  the  existence  of  organised  minority  groups  (which 
may  stimulate  counter  “factions”),  and  by  a low  proportion  of  participating 
membership  (enabling  organised  groups  to  make  a disproportionate  impact). 
Typically,  a “left”-“ri^t”  polarisation  is  found  in  these  cases.  One  might 
add  that  a further  pre-condition  for  such  a pattern  is  that  the  constitution 
of  the  union  should  offer  elective  channels  of  influence  and  power  that  can  be 
the  object  of  continuing  contest;  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  this  respect. 
The  AEU  might  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a major  union  that  fulfils  all 
these  conditions. 


163.  There  seems  no  obvious  way  of  testing  whether  such  a pattern  of 
internal  opposition  and  challenge  on  balance  helps  or  hinders  the  develop- 
ment of  the  union,  the  quality  of  its  leadership,  the  constructiveness  of  mem- 
bership participation  within  it.  The  existence  of  an  effective  alternative  may 
act  as  a stimulant  both  to  membership  participation  and  to  the  quality  of 
leadership  offered.  The  issues  contested  may  involve  a challenge  to  established 
attitudes  and  organisational  inertia  within  the  union,  which  may  enable  it 
to  respond  to  economic  and  social  changes  in  its  environment  or  to  seize 
opportunities  for  organisational  growth.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  internal 
challenge  the  responsiveness  of  union  leadership  to  new  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities may  be  inadequate.  Thus,  it  has  been  argued  of  the  inter-war  years, 
in  the  case  of  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers  “an  old  and  cautious 
leadership” . . . “missed  several  opportunities”  which  could  if  taken  have  made 
them  “far  and  away  the  greatest  union  in  the  country”,  but  instead  reorganisa- 
tion “came  only  after  they  had  disappeared”.’  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  assumed  that  internal  opposition  will  seize  upon  the  issues  that  are 


’P.  Taft,  “The  Structure  and  Government  of  Labor  Unions”,  P-  239;  Among  the 
conclusions  of  his  study  are,  “One  should  not  assume  that  political  factionalism  in  a 
union  is  in  itself  desirable  or  that  its  failure  to  survive  on  a large  scale  shows  an  mtnnsic 
weakness.  . . . The  attempt  to  determine  the  level  or  intensiW  of  democracy  by  mrasunng 
the  frequency  of  opposition  in  elections  to  the  chef  mnv 

prestige,  acquaintance  with  the  memberslup,  and  abihty  of  the  heads  of  the  umon  may 
be  that  a challenge  is  not  likely  to  succeed.”  See  also  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 

’H.  A.  Clegg,  “General  Union  in  a Changing  Society”,  p.  208.  The  Mthor  goes  on  to 
say  that  “this  is  in  the  past”  and  “can  have  no  effect  on  the  verdict  which  is  passed  on 
the  union  and  its  policies  today”.  But  is  he  then  argumg  that  the  inter-war  eyenence 
was  unrelated  to  the  General  and  Municipals  system  of  government?  For  as  the 
structure  and  constitution  are  largely  unchanged  from  that  opMatmg  in  the  mte^TOi 
years  (and  with  it,  the  dominant  role  played  by  its  full-hme  ofBcers  m umon  govern- 
ment) might  “the  past”  not  recur? 
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directly  relevant  to  the  development  of  the  union,  or  that  the  existence  of 
different  organised  groups  will  encourage  institutional  change. 

164.  One  might,  in  examining  “party”  opposition  in  unions  in  practice, 
distinguish  between  union  structures  that  are  federal  in  character,  or  involve 
a number  of  channels  of  participation  in  union  government,  as  compared  with 
those  that  are  more  obviously  centralised.  In  the  latter  case,  the  organised 
group  that  wins  the  major  elective  offices  may  then  concentrate  on  con- 
solidating its  grasp  on  power;  the  effectiveness  of  the  “opposition”  may 
decline,  particularly  if  there  are  long  intervals  between  periodic  elections  for 
major  office.  In  the  former  case,  there  may  be  a different  balance  of  forces 
in  different  parts  of  the  union  structure.  One  has  the  impression  that  in  the 
AEU  where  this  applies  this  means  that  the  leading  elected  officers  become 
dominated  by  concern  at  the  internal  power  struggle.'  In  the  case  of  the 
NUM  there  have  been  marked  differences  on  industrial  and  wider  policy 
issues  as  between  the  Areas  (particularly  linked  with  Communist  control  in 
Scotland  and  Wales).  This  may  well  have  inhibited  the  development  of  the 
national  union,  e.g.  of  the  functions  and  services  provided  by  the  national 
headquarters.  Both  “left”  and  “right”  leaderships  at  Area  level  may  have 
been  reluctant  to  see  the  enhancement  of  the  role  of  national  headquarters 
when  it  was  uncertain  in  which  direction  such  influence  might  in  the  futtire 
be  pushed;  at  the  same  time  “party”  polarisation  of  views  has  been  present 
as  between  the  national  officers.  This  may  well  have  reinforced  the  long 
established  forces  of  Area  autonomy  in  restricting  the  emergence  of  a national 
union.”  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  experience  offers  clear  guide  lines  as  to 
the  desirability  of  a measure  of  institutionalised  opposition  within  British 
unions.  Sharply  differing  outlooks  on  industrial  matters  and  wider  policy 
questions  at  issue  within  the  trade  union  movement,  as  between  the  “govern- 
ment” of  different  unions  is,  however,  one  factor  among  others  hindering 
union  amalgamations  and  inter-union  agreements.  It  mi^t  be  argued  that 
“party”  organisation  in  various  unions  accentuates  this  problem.  Moreover,  a 
“party”  that  has  a substantial  influence  in  a particular  union  might  not  wish 
to  see  it  diluted  by  a process  of  amalgamation. 

165.  It  should  not  be  thought  that  the  contest  of  organised  “parties”  within 
the  trade  unions  provides  the  only,  or  even  the  main,  pattern  of  internal 
challenge  and  choice.  So  far  as  local  union  government  is  concerned,  there 
is  a good  deal  of  turnover  of  local  officers  both  through  movement  or  resig- 
nation and  through  contested  elections.  As  Taft  says  of  American  unions : 

“In  terms  of  opposition  to  officers  in  elections,  unions  carry  on  a very 
active  life  on  the  local  level.  The  problem  is  not  to  suppress  opinion 
but  rather  to  make  the  members  sufficiently  and  steadily  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  the  union.”* * 

Even  here,  though,  we  should  not  seek  to  deny  the  representativeness  of  local 
officers  where  their  position  is  not  contested;  they  may  be  none  the  less  repre- 
sentative for  having  “emerged”  as  “natural”  leaders  of  a local  work  group. 

'Note  for  instance  the  tone  of  the  report  and  comments  in  the  “AEU  Journal”,  July 
1966,  on  a conference  sponsored  by  a “left”  journal — “Engineering  Voice". 

'Thus  the  NUM  as  a national  union  has  for  many  years  failed  to  develop  a journal, 
despite  Conference  resolutions,  though  the  more  “left”  Areas  succeed  in  running  their 
own  journals.  Individual  Areas  devote  more  resources  to  education  and  to  safety  than 
does  the  national  union. 

*P.  Taft,  op,  cjf.,  p.  241. 
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166.  What  may  also  be  of  considerable  importance  in  influencing  the 
closeness  of  electoral  contests,  or  the  choice  of  representative  that  emerges,  is 
the  existence  of  district  alignments  and  alliances.  So  far  as  elections  to  part- 
time  oflace  are  concerned,  voting  alliances  of  branches — especially  large 
branches— within  an  electoral  area  are  familiar.  For  instance,  voting  alliances 
of  activists  in  different  divisions  of  BISAKTA— through  informal  contacts 
between  different  Joint-Committees  of  branches— have  been  concerned  to 
secure  the  representation  of  the  divisions  concerned,  rather  than  representing 
policy  platforms.  There  may  also  be  an  effective  choice  in  elections  for 
national  full-time  officers,  even  in  the  absence  of  organised  “parties”, 
especially  where  the  functional  division  of  labour  within  the  fuU-time  staff 
has  produced  influential  “national  industrial”  officers  as  well  as  powerful 
“regional”  (or  district)  officers. 


The  Communist  Party  and  the  Trade  Unions 

167.  The  work  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  trade  unions  has  perhaps 
roused  the  sharpest  comment  on  the  place  of  “party”  systems  in  union 
government.  Here  what  is  involved  is  not  only  the  co-ordinated  activity  of 
like-minded  members  within  a trade  union,  but  the  linkage  ffiat  is  involv^ 
with  a patty  that  is  organisationally  distinct  from  the  trade  unions.  The  TUC, 
in  its  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  without  referring  to  the  Communist 
Party  as  such,  puts  the  point  in  this  general  form ; 

“Influence  from  outside  the  trade  union  Movement  cannot  readily  be 
controlled.  . . . The  problem  really  causes  concern  only  when  there  is 
concerted  influence  by  outside  bodies  which  join  with  a group  within  a 
union,  whose  primary  loyalty  is  to  the  outside  body. 


168.  This  is  a subject  on  which  there  is  little  likelihood  of  establishing 
an  area  of  agreement,  even  as  to  the  vocabulary  to  be  used  in  describing  the 
situation,  let  alone  as  to  the  facts  or  principles  involved.  B.  C.  Roberts  quotes 

but  does  not  share  , „ ■ , 

“the  belief  held  by  many  trade  unionists  that  the  Communists  fulffl  the 
role  of  a ‘ginger  group’  and  by  their  ubiquitous  activihes  . . . check  any 
tendency,  to  which  the  unions  may  be  prone,  to  lapse  into  a complacent. 

rigid  bureaucracy”.^  . , , 

Instead,  he  argues  that  the  prevention  of  Communists  holding  offi^  by  rul 
“may  be  claimed  to  be  a necessary  method  of  protectmg  umon  democracy 
from  organised  exploitation.  . . . Communists  are  not  a genuine  opposi- 
tion in  the  sense  that  this  term  is  used  to  define  a constituent  element 
of  the  democratic  process,  for  they  do  not  accept 

at  all,  but  rather  seek  power  ...  to  abohsh  democracy  both  m the  state 

SimMy*'^”  Eric  Wigham  in  his  “What’s  Wrong  With  the  UmoM?’’ 
presents^an  embattled*  account  of  what  he  calls  a “bitter 
struggle  for  power  in  the  trade  unions  in  the  post-war  years.  They  me  ^n 
stanfly  spreading  and  prolonging  strikes. 

demands”.*  The  Communist  Party,  for  its  part,  in  its  recent  policy  statements 

'B.  C.  Roberts,  “Trade  Union  Government  and  Administration”,  pp.  257-258 
Wp  cit.,  Ch.  6,  “The  Red  Machine”.  “The  Commumst  ofensiye  has  been  halted  and 
they  Lve  been  forced  back  on  Important  secUons  of  the  front 

•And  “Their  primary  concern  is  to  forward 
posdbly  in  a va^e  long-term  sort  of  way,  but  of  die  Soviet  Umo  . 
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on  trade  unionism  is  studiously  moderate  and  constructive  in  tone.* *  It  advo- 
cates strengthening  of  union  finances  and  rationalisation  of  structure  through 
amalgamations,  but  providing  “adequate  expression  for  all  trade  interests 
within  the  union”.  It  supports  periodic  election  of  officials,  annual  or  biennial 
conferences  as  the  supreme  authority  of  the  union,'*  and  “adequate  safeguards 
against  malpractices”  in  the  electoral  machinery.*  Understandably,  the  Com- 
munist Party  believes  “there  should  be  no  bans  of  a political  or  religious 
character  on  members  standing  for  office”.  As  to  the  work  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  trade  unions,  they  have  this  to  say: 

“The  socialist  parties  in  Britain  have  always  worked  in  the  unions . . . 
bringing  most  of  the  union  members  to  an  understanding  that  it  was 
necessary  to  come  into  politics  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  working 
class.  Trade  union  members  who  are  Communists  seek  to  win  the  union 
membership  to  support  a progressive  economic,  political  and  social 
policy,  and  to  secure  its  adoption  by  the  unions.  The  Communists  re- 
pudiate the  slander  that  they  seek  to  win  posts  under  false  pretences, 
and  to  manipulate  union  committees.  The  Communist  Party  declared 
that  the  ballot  rigging  activities  in  the  ETU  were  a complete  violation 
of  the  principles  on  which  Communists  have  worked  in  the  unions  for 
over  forty  years.” 

169.  Historically,  the  main  basis  of  Communist  influence  in  the  trade 
unions  has  been  the  connection  of  industrial  militancy  with  some  version  of 
socialist  ideology.  It  is  not  unique  in  this  respect,  nor  should  one  overstress 
(at  least  in  recent  years)  the  revolutionary  character  of  the  perspective  of 
social  and  economic  change  it  foresees.*  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
there  are  not  special  features  attaching  to  its  mode  of  operation. 

170.  The  influence  that  Communists  have  achieved  can  be  analysed  under 
three  main  heads.'  They  have  achieved  a measure  of  power  in  British  unions 
“where  they  were  able  to  identify  themselves  with  historical — and  often  local 
— militancies  specific  to  particular  industries.  This  has  been  so  in  the  mines”. 
South  Wales,  Glasgow,  the  North  East,  and  factory  trades  in  North  London, 
spring  to  mind  as  relevant  areas  of  local  militancy.  As  H.  A.  Turner  says,  the 
period  of  Communist  control  of  the  ETU  was  “the  one  case  in  which  Com- 
munists were  able  to  exploit  an  association  with  the  engineering  industries’ 


*The  Memorandum  of  the  Communist  Party  to^  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade 
Unions  and  Employers’  Associations,  and  the  Resolution : The  Future  of  Trade  Unionism 
adopted  by  the  1963  Party  Congress.  The  quotations  that  follow  in  the  text  are  from 
the  Report  of  the  latter. 

*It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  period  in  which  Communists  controlled'  the 
ETU  no  attempt  was  made  to  strengthen  the  constitutional  position  of  the  unioii’s  con- 
ference whose  policy  determination  constituted  no  more  than  a “recommendation”  to 
the  Executive  Council  (ETU  1958  Rules,  Rule  19). 

•Of  course,  the  Communist  Party  was  seeking  to  disassociate  itself  from  the  ballot 
rigging  by  Communist  leaders  in  the  ETU.  Rather  suijjrisingty,  the  CP  goes  on  to  attack 
branch  block  voting  as  “a  widespread  abuse”  that  should  be  abandoned;  Communists 
in  USDAW  please  note. 

‘The  programme,  “The  British  Road  to  Socialism”,  shows  more  accommodation  to 
British  realities  than  earlier  ones,  and  is  almost  to  be  subsumed  under  the  “gradualist” 
strand  in  British  socialism.  There  are  many  sectarian  groups  in  Britain  that  are  more 
revolutionary  in  phraseology;  they  are  nearer  to  anarcho-syndicalism  (a  recurring  strand 
in  British  labour  history)  tiian  to  the  somewhat  dogmatic  and  tired  Marxism  of  the  CP. 

•I  am  here  following  the  analysis  by  H.  Turner,  in  “Trade  Union  Growth,  Structure, 
and.  Policy”;  subsequent  quotations  in  the  text  come  from  pages  316-319  of  that  book. 
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tradition  of  shop  steward  militancy  to  the  critical  point  of  capturing  the  key 
union  ofiSces”.  Secondly,  in  open  unions  with  low  participation  of  members, 
an  organised  fraction  can  provide ; 

“a  ready-made  leadership  for  the  occasional  demonstration  of  rank  and 
file  protest.  . . . Once  both  publicity  and  a platform  have  thus  been 
secured,  the  low  participation  of  members  in  union  elections  only 
facilitates  the  capture  of  union  ofSce  by  fraction  methods”. 

Thus  in  the  early  post-war  years,  the  TGWU  had  a sizeable  Communist  group 
on  its  own  EC  and  several  Communists  had  been  appointed  to  full-time 
posts.  The  General  Council  of  the  TUC  in  1948-49  opened  a sharp  campaign 
against  Communist  methods  and  objectives  in  the  trade  unions:  in  1949  the 
TGWU  adopted  a rule  making  Communist  Party  members  ineligible  to  hold 
any  office  within  the  union.’ 

171.  Thirdly,  H.  Turner  suggests,  the  limited  scope  provided  by  some 
union  structures  for  internal  opposition  of  a radical  kind,  and  increased 
control  by  central  union  executives,  turned  opponents  of  official  policy  out- 
wards “to  the  accessible  inter-union  bodies”: 

“The  Trades  Council,  like  the  Joint  Shop-Stewards’  Committees  in 
several  industries,  thus  provided  a natural  platform  for  radical  and 
‘militant’  criticism  of  official  union  policy,  and  one  from  which  would-be 
rivals  to  established  leaders  could  advertise  themselves. . . . For  organised 
oppositionist  fractions  the  Joint  Shop-Stewards’  Committees  at  the  work- 
place and  the  Trades  Councils  in  the  locality  could  be  seen  as  oflering 
the  basis  of  an  alternative  system  of  labour  organisation  to  that  of  the 
national  unions,  cutting  across  the  latters’  structure  and  particularly 
adapted  to  mobilise  class,  rather  than  sectional,  labour  sentiment.” 

Over  the  years,  the  TUC— to  whom  trades  councils  are  local  “agents”  of  ffie 

XUC has  intervened  to  limit  Communist  activities  in  the  trades  councils. 

Recognition  has  been  withdrawn  from  councils  under  Communist  influence 
(as  with  London  and  Glasgow),  and  the  councils  re-organised.  So  far  as 
joint  organisations  of  stewards  are  concerned,  one  has  to  recognise  that  ffie 
structural  disarray  of  trade  unionism  in  many  firms  and  industries  has 
created  a need  for  co-ordination  of  ffie  workers  involved  that  has  not  neces- 
sarily been  fully  met  by  “official”  union  and  federal  structures.  Some  dis- 
tinction between  types  of  joint  shop  steward  organisation  is  required. 


172.  Both  the  TUC’s  inquiry  into  workshop  representation  in  1960* *  and 
its  evidence  to  ffie  Royal  Commission  on  the  subject  (Paragraphs  411-416) 
which  is  virtuaUy  identical,  attempt  classification  into  three  types  of  ]omt 
organisations  of  stewards.  Firstly,  the  joint  committee  of  stewards  from  several 
unions  in  one  place  of  work;  as  the  TUC  says  this  is  “ffie  most  longstantog 
and  the  most  numerous  . . . almost  as  widespread  as  workshop  representation 
itself”.  The  problems  occurring  here  are  those  involved  in  fittmg  the  neea 
for  co-ordination  at  plant  level  into  union  and  negotiation  stmctures. 
Secondly,  ffie  TUC  identifies  “organisations  linking  a number  of  jomt  com- 
mittees either  from  several  factories  under  the  same  ownership  ...  or  tlirougn- 
out  an  industry”.  In  1960  the  TUC  said  of  these  arrangements: 

“Whatever  the  motive  of  those  primarily  responsible  for  the  second 

’TGWU  Rules.  Schedule  1,  Clause  2.  The  E™  after 
Communist  Party  members  from  holding  office:  ETU  Rules,  Rule  9.  Clause  1 1 ) 

*TUC  Report,  1960,  esp.  pp.  128-130. 
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type  the  efiect  is  often  a challenge  to  established  union  arrangements.” 
For  some  reason,  which  it  has  not  identified,  the  wording  has  been  changed 
in  the  TUC’s  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  to  “they  always  present  a 
challenge”.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  the  latter  position.  “Combine 
committees”  meet  a need  felt  by  many  shop  stewards  in  multi-union  multi- 
plant firms.  The  more  the  industrial  structure  shifts  towards  large  multi-plant 
firms,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  these  committees  will  develop.  Research 
Paper  No.  1 has  dealt  at  some  length  with  these  committees.'  It  may  be  true 
that  such  committees  “serve  as  targets  for  extremist  groups”,  but  it  may  also 
be  true  that  in  so  far  as  Communists  in  the  trade  unions  have  been  among 
those  taking  the  initiative  in  developing  such  committees  they  are  bridging 
a real  gap  in  union  structure.  The  challenge  is  really  to  “official”  union  and 
inter-union  arrangements  to  meet  the  need  that  such  combine  committees 
point  to,  and  to  service  the  stewards  of  a combine  with  relevant  and  accurate 
information." 

173.  On  the  other  hand,  the  industry-wide  joint  organisation  of  stewards 
directly  challenges  the  policy  making  functions  of  unions.  They  are  more 
nearly  analogous  to  the  third  type  of  joint  organisation  described  by  the  TUC 
as  “attempts  to  form  a national  centre  or  to  call  national  conferences  of 
stewards  irrespective  of  the  industry  in  which  they  work”,  and  which  “aim  to 
usurp  the  policy-making  functions  of  unions  or  federations”.®  The  Communist 
Party  is  not  alone  in  its  interest  in  such  initiatives,  which  perhaps  explains 
the  general  phrasing  of  the  TUC’s  comment,  “for  some  years  it  has  been  a 
policy  of  disruptive  political  bodies  to  try  and  form  national  organisations 
of  stewards”.*  Here  again,  one  has  to  ask  whether  the  facilities  available 
through  union  channels  and  federations  provide  adequate  co-ordination  of 
information  and  other  services  on  an  industry-wide  basis  to  shop  stewards. 
If  the  needs  are  real  and  readily  identifiable,  if  “cases  of  muddle  . . . and  even 
conflict  have  arisen  through  these  bodies  acting  as  though  they  were  indepen- 
dent of  union  obligations”,  and  if  the  TUC  is  concerned  at  the  initiative  of 
“disruptive  political  bodies”  within  them,  then  there  is  not  much  doubt  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  positive  response  called  for  from  the  “official”  trade 
unions  and  federations. 

174.  Some  account  has  been  given  of  the  areas  of  trade  union  activity 
where  Communist  influence  has  been  felt.  Aims  and  methods  would  also 
seem  relevant.  The  question  of  aims  is  partly  a matter  of  a relatively  orthodox 
(in  terms  of  the  British  socialist  tradition)  demand  for  public  ownership  and 
socialist  solutions,  partly  a stress  on  “defence”  of  working  class  conditions 

'Research  Paper  1:  W.  E.  J.  McCarthy,  “The  Role  of  Shop  Stewards”,  especially 
paras.  84-86. 

"McCarthy  points  out  (para.  86)  that  combine  meetings  may  become  “repositories  of 
rumour  . . . disastrous  decisions  have  been  taken  on  the  basis  of  such  misinformahon  . 
Some  of  fire  shop  steward  joint  committees  get  a measure  of  servicing  through  afflhahon 
to  the  Labour  Research  Department.  At  end  1965  there  were  216  shop  stewards  com- 
mittees affiliated  to  LRD,  whose  report  does  not  however  specify  how  many  were  com- 
bine  committees;  nearly  half  the  enquiries  dealt  with  by  LRD  were  about  companies, 
directors,  and  company  profits. 

”The  TUC  considered  “participation”  in  them  “contrary  to  the  obligations  of  union 
membership”.  (1960  TUC  Report,  p.  1.) 

<W.  E.  J.  McCarthy,  op,  cit„  p.  54,  Footnote  2.  “It  would  be  true  to  say  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  tiiese  national  committees  were  front  organisations,  for  the  most 
part  organised  by  members  of  the  Communist  Party.” 
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in  ways  that  will  help  to  strengthen  “solidarity”  and  a sense  of  class  identity 
and  interest.  This  has,  on  the  whole,  meant  that  the  Communist  Party  has 
been  interested  in  developments  and  policy  questions  at  industry  level,  and 
has  been  interested  in  trade  union  organisation  and  its  relation  to  industry. 
This  has  involved  them  in  analyses  and  policy  “platforms”  on  industrial 
matters,  often  rudimentary,  sometimes  more  distinguished.'  It  has  also  In- 
fluenced their  organisational  approach  to  work  within  the  trade  unions, 
through  “Industrial  Committees”  of  the  Communist  Party.  There  is  some 
reason,  then,  to  suggest  that  the  Communist  Party  has  played  a part  in 
opposing  narrowly  sectional  views  of  the  work  of  the  trade  unions.  It  can 
hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this  positive  interest  in  the  wider  responsibilities 
of  the  trade  unions  extends  in  practice  to  the  national  co-ordination  of  trade 
union  policy  and  initiative  through  the  TUC;  the  attitude  to  a wid?r  par- 
ticipation of  the  trade  unions  in  the  planning  and  other  representative 
agencies  of  the  “managed”  economy  has  been  largely  negative.' 


175.  The  other  specific  feature  of  Communist  activity  that  calls  for  com- 
ment is  the  degree  of  disciplined  and  combined  initiative  by  Communists 
in  the  trade  unions  that  maximises  the  impact  of  their  “fraction”  methods 
inside  union  organisations.  One  must  dismiss  the  crude  approach  that  would 
talk  of  Communist  “infiltration”;  a trade  union  is  something  that  people  join 
not  infiltrate,  but  in  any  case  it  is  more  likely  to  be  active  “militant”  trade 
unionists  that  join  the  Communist  Party  (especially  in  the  factory  trades), 
rather  than  Communist  non-unionists  who  join  trade  unions.  The  distin- 
guished service  to  the  trade  unions  of  many  individual  Communists  is  not  in 
doubt  either.  The  problem  of  principle  involved  in  organised  Coj^unist 
activity  in  the  unions  might  be  put  this  way.  The  CP  in  its  own  internal 
functioning  works  within  a system  of  “democratic  centralism  . Inter  alia,  it 
completely  denies  any  role  to  internal  opposition  groups ; 

“A  faction  is  a grouping  of  Party  members  outside  the  recognised 
organisation  of  the  Party  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  inner  P^ 
struggle.  We  completely  reject  such  a proposal”  (i.e.  that  such  factions 


should  be  permitted).'  . 

Yet  this  is  an  exact  enou^  definition  of  their  own  attempts  at  organised 
group  pressure  within  the  trade  unions.'  If  the  Communist  Party  want  to 
Mgue  in  terms  of  “principle”  their  unrestricted  right  to  operate  m this  way 
in  the  trade  unions,  they  have  to  justify  their  simultaneous  demal  of  Mch 
a right  to  Communists  within  the  Commumst  Party.  This  would  require  them 
to  ^e  the  non-applicability  of  any  of  the  “democratic  centrahst  arguments 
involved  to  any  trade  union  at  any  time. 


176.  The  conclusion  of  this  survey  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  activities 


rate  systems,  an  objective  that  has  been  . vrpnr  Their  evidence 

unions,  but  includes  a critique  of  the  inches  policy.  n SI  A critical 

“irinori^’^repor*''  i?°a'lS“^terin‘Xs  dommen”°which  is  in  that  respect  unique  m 
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of  one  organised  (generally  minority)  group  within  the  trade  unions  can  only 
be  tentative  and  somewhat  negative.  The  impact  of  the  Communist  Party 
(and  its  forerunners)  over  more  than  two  generations  on  the  history  and 
development  of  British  trade  unions  is  not  to  be  assessed  in  black  and  white 
terms.  Communist  Party  “servicing”  of  its  members,  in  the  sense  of  provision 
of  information,  education,  and  training,  has  often  been  relatively  efiScient 
where  much  union  servicing  in  the  past  has  been  deficient.  This,  and  the 
continuing  ability  of  the  Communist  Party  to  lose  members,  has  had  an 
influence  on  trade  union  activity  rather  wider  than  its  membership  might 
indicate. 

177.  Several  unions  have  chosen  to  build  their  own  defences  against  its 
organised  activities;  the  TUC  has  exerted  itself  over  Trades  Councils.  There 
appeai^s  no  case  for  intervention  from  outside  and  no  sure  ground  of  principle 
on  which  it  could  proceed.  Some  union  rule  books  discriminate  against  Com- 
munist Party  members  so  far  as  office  holding  is  concerned;  but  if  membership 
opinion  changes  on  this  question,  then  revision  of  rules  can  occur.  It  hardly 
appears  appropriate  for  an  outside  agency  to  impose  rules  on  this  matter — ^in 
either  direction.  Can  complete  political  non-discrimination  be  imposed  on, 
say,  the  ETU  after  its  particular  experience  of  Communist  office  holders?  Or 
how  could  one  argue  for  the  extension  of  anti-Communist  discrimination  to 
other  unions  which  have  shown  no  desire  to  use  it,  or  actively  oppose  such 
discrimination.’ 

178.  It  must  so  far  be  taken  as  unproven,  therefore,  that  there  exists  any 
clear  case  for  arguing  the  virtues  of  a deliberate  extension  of  “party  systems” 
and  institutionalised  conflict  within  trade  unions,  as  an  aid  to  efficient  govern- 
ment and  a necessary  stimulus  to  membership  participation.  The  prominent 
part  played  by  the  Communist  Party  in  many  of  the  “party”  systems  that  do 
exist  within  unions  must  certainly  discourage  many  would-be  “institutionalised 
conflict”  democrats  from  pursuing  this  approach. 

6.  Membership  Rights:  Rules  Revision,  and  Appeals 

179.  There  are  two  final  questions  concerning  membership  participation 
which  are  particularly  concerned  with  the  safeguarding  of  essential  member- 
ship rights.  The  discussion  on  previous  pages  has  raised  the  issue  of  conflict 
within  a union,  which  may  run  within  limits  established  by  the  rule  book. 
But  there  has  also  to  be  provision  for  internal  discipline,  and  for  appeals 
against  particular  decisions.  Again,  earlier  sections  have  argued  the  need  for 
structural  changes  in  the  unions,  and  for  periodic  examination  of  rules.  But 
this  must  invite  attention  to  the  procedures  for  rules  revision,  and  to  the  ways 
in  which  members  can  reshape  the  government  of  their  union. 

180.  It  might  be  put  this  way,  that  appeals  systems  within  the  unions 
are  concerned  with  the  rights  of  the  individual  member  in  the  main  (though 
in  some  unions  whole  units  such  as  branches  have  access  to  appeals  pro- 
cedures). Rules  revision  is  concerned  with  the  collective  rights  of  membership 
—their  ability  to  change  and  develop  the  very  basis  of  union  government. 

’In  the  United  States  the  AFL-CIO  has  elevated  such  discrimination  to  an  “etU<al 
principle”  (to  be  found  in  Code  III  of  the  “AFL-CIO  Codes  of  Ethical  Practices  ).  In 
Britain,  currently,  most  unions  are  so  far  from  this  attitude  that  the  TXTC  in  its  eyidenw 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  relevant  aspects  of  tiiis  subject  couched  its  remarks  in  such 
general  terms  as  to  avoid  any  explicit  reference  to  the  Communist  Party  at  all. 
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The  question  of  appeals  systems  has  been  widely  discussed,  and  in  con- 
sequence some  unions  have  changed  or  are  considering  changing  their  appeal 
procedures.  By  contrast,  the  adequacy  of  rules  revision  ri^ts  on  the  part 
of  the  membership  has  not  been  given  attention. 


Rules  Revision 

181.  British  Unions  can  be  regarded  as  a continuing  process  of  democratic 
experiment  and  the  adaptation  of  governmental  structures.  In  the  main  these 
structures  involve  a number  of  channels  through  which  members  can  par- 
ticipate and  can  influence  and  alter  union  policy.  As  the  members  and 
officials  have  to  live  with  the  structures  they  have  created,  or  that  past 
generations  have  bequeathed  them,  there  appears  little  basis  for  any  agency 
outside  the  union  intervening  to  alter  the  structure  of  government.  It  is  rather 
that  the  membership  concerned  should  be  free  to  make  their  own  adaptation 
to  a changing  world.  But  this  presupposes  that  procedures  for  rules  revision 
do  allow  the  membership  to  alter  their  government  structure  or  create  a new 
one.  Many  unions  have,  as  a result  of  past  experience  of  protracted  time  spent 
arguing  changes  in  rule  made  special  arrangements  for  rules  revision.  Some 
have  provided  for  rules  revision  conferences  of  delegates  at  longer  intervals 
of  time  than  their  periodic  delegate  conferences.  Thus  the  TGWU  provides 
for  rules  revision  every  six  years:  the  ETU  every  four  years.  (Between  these 
set  times  rules  revision  is  only  on  the  initiative  of  the  union  Executive.)  Rules 
revision  may  be  a function  of  the  union’s  conference,  or  of  a specify  con- 
vened conference  which  may  have  a different  representational  basis.  Some 
unions  require  no  more  than  a straight  majority  vote  for  amendment  to  rule, 
others  specify  a hi^er  proportion.  None  of  these  arrangements  involve  any 
major  questions  of  principle. 


182.  But  the  position  of  the  membership  is  different  where  only  a single 
channel  of  lay  participation  in  union  government  is  provided  for,  unless 
specific  arrangements  are  provided  by  rule  for  membership  to  initiate  rales 
revision.  BISAKTA  provides  a case  in  point.  Here  the  offiy  chan^  of  lay 
representation  is  the  Executive;  there  is  no  national  conference.^^e  mes 
leave  the  initiative  on  rules  revision  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive.  There  have 
in  the  past  been  many  occasions  on  which  union  memtos  (inter  aim  at  me 
Divisional  Conferences  of  an  advisory  nature  that  the  Executive  caUs)  have 
sought  the  establishment  of  a national  conference  of  deleptes.  This  has  been 
resisted  by  the  general  secretary  and  the  Executive,  and  no  “^cffine^  for 
rales  revision  exists  which  would  enable  the  opimon  of  the  membem  (or 
their  branch  delegates)  to  be  tested  on  the  question  of  a chmge  in  “nlMS 
the  Executive  saw  fit  to  do  so.  As  this  would  affect  the  constitotion^y 
untrammelled  power  of  the  Executive  it  is  understandable  that  they  have  not 
done  so  It  mi^t  be  argued  that  this  absence  of  provision  for  rules  revision 

membership  ridits,  since  it  is  the  membership  that  elect  the  Executive. 
Sns  to  t^TExecutive  Council  of  BISAKTA  are  desired  to  secure  <kcu- 
pational  and  regional  balance;  only  a third  of  ffie  Executive 
Ld  therefore  in  practice  it  is  unlikely  that  membership 
be  directed  in  this  specific  way.'  It  might  therefore  reasonably  be  considered 

Secretary  appeals  to  them  agamat  his  dismissal  by  the  Bxecunve. 
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anomalous  that  no  provision  for  periodic  rules  revision  by  a widely  repre- 
sentative conference,  exists  in  a union  with  over  100,000  members. 

A ppeals 

183.  By  contrast,  the  question  of  membership  rights  and  appeals  systems 
has  been  widely  discussed.  There  are  a number  of  problems  involved  in 
current  union  Rules  and  practice.  In  some  cases  the  powers  given  by  Rule, 
especially  to  higher  union  bodies,  to  suspend  members  from  benefit,  prohibit 
them  from  office,  or  expel  them  from  membership  are  so  generally  phrased 
and  widely  drawn  as  to  leave  one  in  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
of  membership  rights.  The  relevant  rules  of  the  GMWU  are  of  this  type.  The 
BISAKTA  rule  purports  not  only  to  give  the  Executive  power  to  discipline 
members  guilty  of  such  offences  as  fraudulently  misapplying  funds,  or  slan- 
dering officals,  but  also  to  discipline  members  who  have  advocated  or  taken 
legal  proceedings.  Many  appeals  systems  appear  defective;  in  some  cases  in 
the  sense  that  they  do  not  provide  an  appeal  to  a representative  body 
differently  constituted  to  the  one  taking  the  disciplinary  action  (thus  in  the 
GMWU  appeal  is  to  the  General  Council— but  the  General  Council  may 
have  been  the  disciplining  body'). 

184.  In  other  cases  the  appeals  procedure  may  involve  long  delays,  e.g. 
where  appeal  lies  to  the  delegate  conference  (which  is  not  a satisfactory  body 
for  dealing  with  appeals).  Such  delays  may  occur  even  if  the  union  rules  have 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a specially  constituted  Appeals  Committee. 
Thus  the  ETU  Rules  from  1962  instituted  a Final  Appeal  Committee  elected 
at  the  Rules  Revision  Conference  and  serving  until  the  subsequent  one;  but 
except  for  a limited  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  to  convene  special 
meetings,  it  meets  only  in  October  of  each  year.  The  AEU’s  Final  Appeal 
Court  similarly  introduces  an  element  of  delay  since  it  meets  annually.  In 
general,  it  is  where  unions  have  adopted  the  system  of  election  of  a full- 
time Executive  Committee  that  an  Appeals  Court  of  this  type  is  found:  it 
provides  an  appeal  to  elected  lay  representatives,  if  need  be  against  the 
decisions  of  full-time  officers.  The  AEU  Court  considers  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  appeals  against  Executive  decisions,  not  only  from  individuals  but 
also  from  branches  and  District  Committees. 

185.  With  a number  of  unions  considering  alterations  to  their  appeal  pro- 
cedures, it  is  natural  that  the  possibility  of  using  people  drawn  from  outside 
the  particular  union  to  hear  appeals  has  been  raised.  BISAKTA  has  been 
exceptional  in  providing  for  such  a “court  of  arbitration”  (drawn  from  a panel 
of  trade  unionists  from  other  unions);  although  the  procedure  is  not  in  fact 
used.  (The  Rule  is  less  surprising  when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  no  other 
source  of  authority  in  BISAKTA  than  the  Executive  to  which  an  appeal  could 
be  directed,  and  that  there  has  been  a long  history  in  steel  of  the  use  of 
arbitration  in  industrial  disputes.)  The  CSCA  has  recently  amended  its  rules 
to  provide  for  the  Executive  to  appoint  an  Enquiry  Tribunal.  The  members 
of  this  body  “may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  Association”,  but  must  not 
consist  of  a majority  of  Executive  members.  A majority  decision  of  the 
Enquiry  Tribunal  “shall  be  effective”. 

'And  under  Rule  may  refuse  to  state  any  reason  for  its  action  (see  NUGMW  Rule 
43). 
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186.  The  TUC  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  also  serves  to  remind  u.s 
that  an  appeal  that  lies  to  a body  of  people  outside  the  trade  union  in  question 
might  still  be  one  that  is  internal  to  the  trade  union  movement.  The  TUC 
suggested  that  the  General  Council  could  “offer  their  opinion”  to  an  individual 
union  as  to  the  adequacy  of  disciplinary  procedures  and  of  “stated  substantive 
reasons  for  expulsion”.  In  paragraphs  449-452  of  their  evidence  the  TUC 
spell  out  somewhat  cautiously  the  possibility  of  their  constituting  a final 
system  of  appeal  within  the  trade  union  movement.  Given  the  extent  to  which 
the  Bridlington  Rules  governing  relations  between  unions  limit  the  effective 
choice  of  union  by  workers,  it  mi^t  be  argued  that  the  TUC  collectively  are 
under  some  obligation  to  see  that  union  disciplinary  arrangements  operate 
reasonably. 

SECTION  D.  FINAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  UNION  DEMOCRACY 


1.  Union  Democracy  and  Efficiency 

187.  In  this  section  two  main  strands  to  the  operational  meaning  of  trade 
union  democracy  will  be  pursued.  One  of  these  is  the  adoption  of  various 
systems  of  electoral  choice,  and  in  particular  the  use  of  election  in  the  choice 
of  full-time  officers,  and  its  consequences.  The  other  is  the  active  attempt  by 
the  union  to  represent  within  its  structure  permanent  aspects  of  the  felt  needs 
and  interests  of  its  membership  (and  particular  sections  of  its  membership). 


188.  The  use  by  unions  of  periodic  election  for  a wide  range  of  full-time 
officer  posts  is  unlikely  to  spread,  and  is  more  likely  to  contract.  It  is  pre- 
dominantly associated  with  a present  reality  of  past  history  of  the  predominant 
role  of  skilled  workers  within  the  union.  In  actual  practice  it  is  an  adjunct 
to,  and  reinforcement  of,  the  “aristocratic”  practice  of  such  unions.  As  a 
sykem  it  is  under  pressure  to  provide  greater  security  of  tenure  for  the  officers 
thus  elected.  In  some  cases  (e.g.  the  NUBSO)  longer  periods  of  service  before 
a re-election  have  been  provided.  This  pressure  is  not,  or  not  only,  a matter 
of  the  search  for  security  by  the  officials  concerned.  It  is  also  a reflection  of 
the  wider  pursuit  of  British  trade  unions  of  greater  job  security,  and  an  in- 
creased sense  of  job  rights.'  There  are  also  direct  considerations  of  efficiency. 
Thus  in  the  ASW,  because  district  officers  have  security  of  tenure  they  are 
unwilling  to  stand  for  national  office  and  take  up  a post  that  offers  greater 
insecurity.  It  is  understood  that  opinion  in  the  AEU  is  in  favour  of  using 
appointed  officers  to  service  large  branch  administration,  for  similar  reasons 
as  to  the  insecurity  of  the  officer  subject  to  periodic  re-election. 


189  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  the  average  age  on  first  taldng 
full-time  office  tends  to  be  high  where  systems  of  election  to  full-time 
organising  posts  prevail.  This  certainly  places  an  additional  obstacle  m the 
way  of  specialist  training  and  further  education  for  such  new  full-toe 
officers;  and  in  other  ways  the  system  of  election  seems  to  have  constrtoed 
the  education  and  training  of  full-time  officials.  More  importantly,  ^rhaps. 
it  suggests  a lack  of  flexibility  as  a system  in  its  failure  to  identify  and  secure 

participation  in  the  government  of  co-operative  so<m^^ 
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for  full-time  office  outstandingly  able  younger  men.  By  contrast  most  “open” 
unions  are  more  conscious  of  the  need  for  flexibility  in  the  search  for  and 
promotion  of  suitable  full-time  officers.  The  public  sector  non-manual  unions 
whose  approach  is  influenced  by  local  and  national  government  patterns  in' 
developing  a “career”  civil  service,  are  most  open  and  flexible  of  all  in  then- 
selection  of  officers.  In  other  cases,  the  selection  is  predominantly  or  ex- 
clusively an  internal  one  of  selection  from  among  the  membership,  e.g.  in  the 
TGWU.  In  so  far  as  this  represents  a limitation  imposed  by  membership 
pressure  (the  career  prospect  may  attract  some  of  the  most  active  lay  mem- 
bers), it  may  also  reduce  the  range  of  choice  effectively  open  to  the  union 

190.  There  is  a further  indirect  pressure  on  the  union’s  range  of  effective 
choice  in  appointing  staff.  This  stems  from  the  salary  range  of  the  paid 
officials,  as  some  unions  are  finding  as  they  seek  to  employ  more  technical 
and  professional  specialists  in  their  headquarters  staff.  Here  again,  the  public 
sector  white-collar  unions  are  least  affected,  as  it  has  seemed  natural  to  them 
to  imitate  (or  simply  follow)  the  salary  structure  and  range  of  public  admini- 
stration. 

191.  But  in  its  other  aspect,  of  more  ramified  internal  representation  and 
more  specific  servicing  of  groups  of  members,  union  democracy  does  not 
appear  to  operate  at  the  expense  of  efficiency.  The  main  issues  involved  have 
been  outlined  in  Section  C,  1.  There  may,  it  is  true,  be  some  problems  of 
choice  in  determining  the  degree  of  formal  autonomy  to  concede  to  particular 
groups,  since  this  may  be  at  the  expense  of  the  overall  coherence  of  union 
policy.  The  union  structurally  may  thus  build  within  it  to  an  important  extent 
the  limitations  on  central  power  of  federal  government.  But  this  danger  from 
internal  group  representation  can  be  exaggerated.  The  problem  may  be  rather 
more  that  of  democratic  leadership,  of  the  ability  of  leading  union  officials 
to  give  shape  and  a strategic  direction  to  the  work  and  discussions  of  internal 
trade  groups,  of  seeing  the  wood  for  the  trees.  The  problem  that  crops  up  is 
even  more  obviously  that  of  the  external  aspect  of  such  occupational  or 
industrial  representation  and  policy  formation.  For  in  the  context  of  over- 
lapping open  unionism,  time  and  again  what  has  to  be  reconciled  is  the  need 
for  some  co-ordination  with  other  unions  (on  joint  bargaining  committees, 
etc.)  while  at  the  same  time  responding  to  internal  membership  pressures. 

192.  But  although  it  can  be  ar^ed  that  to  suppress  internal  representation  of 
membership  needs  is  both  inefficient  and  undemocratic,  yet  there  are  structural 
problems.  The  processes  of  trade  group  organisation,  conferences,  specialised 
servicing  and  other  aspects  of  the  two-way  communication  needed  are  expen- 
sive. They  are  all  the  more  so  if  the  workers  in  a particular  occupation,  or 
industry,  have  been  gathered  in  a fragmented  way  into  a number  of  unions. 
Given  the  present  membership  basis,  and  structural  form,  we  are  in  many  cases 
if  we  ask  for  the  job  of  internal  representation  to  be  tackled  asking  for  it  to  be 
tackled  several  times  over.  This  would  be  true  of  representation  and  servicing 
of  chemical  workers,  of  workers  in  the  motor  car  industry,  of  workers  in  the 
food  and  drink  manufacturing  trades — and  so  on.  The  main  obstacle  to  both 
democratic  representation  and  efficient  unionism  at  this  point  comes  from 
miscellaneous  union  recruitment,  and  the  lack  of  any  strategic  plan  for  the 
more  rational  growth  of  British  trade  unionism.  This  is  the  main  conclusion 
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of  Part  1 of  this  study,  and  it  cannot  but  obtrude  into  the  conclusions  also 
of  Part  2.  It  is  not  by  itself  the  size  of  the  major  unions  that  prevents  a 
vigorous  and  coherent  internal  process  of  democratic  participation.  It  is  the 
miscellaneity  of  so  much  of  the  membership  composition.  Thus  we  found  the 
TGWU  resisting  the  development  of  further  internal  trade  groups;  yet  its 
grouping  system  has  fallen  short  of  the  representative  principle  it  aspires  to, 
if  it  has  to  heap  300,000  members  into  its  “general”  group.  The  problems 
of  external  structure  and  strategy  and  of  internal  organisation  and  democracy 
meet  here. 


2.  Practical  Steps  To  Be  Taken 

193.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  not  to  provide  the  normal  “conclusions” 
part  of  this  study.  Most  of  the  proposals  that  might  be  involved  in  attempting 
to  improve  participation  have  already  been  examined,  so  far  as  possible 
throng  living  practice,  in  Section  3.  But  it  may  be  helpful  to  review  what 
might  be  done  by  the  various  parties  involved  in  industrial  relations  to  help 
forward  some  of  the  major  developments  that  have  already  been  argued  as 
desirable— both  in  this  paper  and  in  the  First  Part  of  this  study  (published 
separately) — to  strengthen  membership  participation  in  unions,  and  with  it  to 
strengthen  the  representativeness  of  unions. 


The  Unions  Themselves 

194.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  consequences  for  union  membership 
of  extensive  overlapping  of  the  recruitment  areas  of  different  unions.  One 
aspect  of  this  is  the  likely  fragmentation  of  particular  industrial  groups  of 
workers  (e.g.  chemicals;  or  food  and  drink  manufacturing;  or  motor  manu- 
facturing), or  of  particular  occupational  groups  (e.g.  clerical  workers),  among 
a large  number  of  unions.  In  these  conditions  union  representation,  and  pro- 
vision of  specific  servicing,  for  the  particular  needs  of  such  workers  will  be 
likely  to  be  defective— and  at  best  there  will  be  extensive  (and  costly) 
repetition  of  such  provision  by  different  unions.  Another  aspect  is  the  greater 
frequency  of  transfer  from  one  union  to  another  that  is  mvolved  m job 
mobility.  Inter-union  agreements  to  ensure  transfer  of  membership  rignte 
(both  to  benefits  and  to  participation  in  union  affairs)  can  mitigate  the  effects 
of  this,  and  so  mi^t  an  extension  of  dual  membership  agr^ments  (pa^™- 
larly  for  workers  with  transferable  skills).  More  emphasis  should  be  pla^d 
therefore,  on  such  agreements,  and  there  should  be  some  foffow-up  analysis 
of  the  extent  to  which  they  operate  and  whether  they  make  “ effechve  com 
tribution  to  maintaining  continuity  not  only  of  union  membership  but  also 
of  participation  in  union  affairs. 

195.  But  the  most  obvious  need  remains  that  of  a positive  a^ort 
“rationalise”  union  structures.  This  is  not  only  a matter 
ticular  types  of  amalgamation,  but  also  of  a more  plann^  and  purpos^l 
approach  to  the  development  of  unions  and  their  are^  of  recruitment,  ^e 
coLtioL  for  this  and  the  prospects  for  this  have 

First  Part  of  this  research  paper;  they  mclude  To^ve 

to  participate  in  multilateral  exchange  of  pockets  of  membership  to  arrive 

at  a more  coherent  grouping. 

196  Internally  a number  of  unions  should  be  lookmg  more  sympatheti- 
cairthanTey  hkve  so  far  done  at  the  development  of  more  adequate  and 
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more  truly  equal  membership  rights.  As  the  earlier  discussion  of  low  partici- 
pation groups  has  noted,  it  is  not  only  a matter  of  the  fonnal  establishment 
of  equal  rights  of  participation  in  union  government.  A leading  AEU  official 
was  recently  heard  by  the  writer  uttering  the  aphorism  that  women  had  no 
more  chance  of  being  elected  to  full-time  office  in  that  union  than  a snowball 
had  in  hell.  He  was  hardly  thinking  of  the  formal  restraints  placed  upon  the 
women’s  membership  of  the  AEU,  but  of  the  overwhelming  extent  to  which 
that  and  other  “ex-craft”  imions  continue  to  be  dominated  in  their  electoral 
and  governmental  processes  by  the  skilled  crafts.  There  are  a variety  of  ways 
in  which  representation,  and  encouragement  of  participation,  for  low  partici- 
pation groups  can  be  handled.  The  point  is  that  what  is  required  is  not  a 
purely  formal  exercise  in  the  rule  book  creation  of  equal  membership  ri^ts— 
thou^  that  is  a gesture  that  should  be  made. 

197.  This  study  has  already  pointed  hopefully  at  other  aspects  of  internal 
re-organisation  that  are  of  profound  importance,  and  which  need  to  be  taken 
further  by  many  unions.  There  is  the  need  to  repair  the  loss  of  direct  con- 
nections between  the  branch  and  the  channels  of  union  government  that  has 
become  widespread  in  some  of  the  largest  unions.  There  is  the  strong  case  for 
re-grouping  branches  where  possible  to  link  to  a particular  place  of  work, 
or  to  a related  group  of  establishments.  There  are  the  opportunities  from 
such  a basis  of  providing  a number  of  channels  through  which  shop  stewards 
and  lay  branch  officers  can  participate  in  industrial  and  occupational  dis- 
cussions— ^part  infonnational,  part  policy  forming.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
emphasis?  again  the  case  for  creating  in  particular  internal  channels  of  repre- 
sentation, two-way  information,  and  other  specialised  servicing,  for  the  main 
industrial  and  occupational  interests  the  union  can  identify  within  its  mem- 
bership area.  As  has  been  shown,  this  process  does  not  have  to  wait  for  formal 
rules  revision  but  can  proceed  in  a flexible  way  largely  on  the  basis  of  the 
initiative  of  the  national  executive.  Where  such  initiative  has  been  largely 
lacking,  or  restricted  in  scope,  it  is  likely  that  other  patterns  of  membership 
organisation  are  heavily  represented  in  union  government  and  look  over- 
cautiously  at  proposals  that  may  diversify  the  lines  of  influence  and  authority 
in  the  union.  Something  of  this  sort  must  explain  the  hesitations  of  the 
GMWU — but  can  hardly  justify  continued  inaction.  What  should  perhaps  be 
stressed  is  the  extremely  dynamic  environment  within  which  trade  unions 
operate;  they  are  confronting  rapid  change  in  the  organisation  of  firms,  as 
well  as  rapid  changes  in  techniques  and  consequently  occupational  balance 
and  job  functions.  As  the  POEU  argued  in  their  evidence  to  the  Royal 
Commission,  this  only  accentuates  the  need  for  the  imions  to  identify  new 
needs  thrown  up  by  such  changes,  and  to  create  a framework  of  communica- 
tion and  representation  that  can  respond  to  these  needs.  Above  all,  the 
accelerated  rate  of  structural  change,  both  in  the  company  sector  and  in 
several  nationalised  industries,  must  call  for  a flexible  but  specific  response. 
Such  arrangements  as  official  combine  committees,  with  their  own  specialised 
servicing,  should  be  less  rare  than  they  are;  this  is  both  an  internal  require- 
ment and  an  inter-union  need. 

198.  There  is  a case,  too,  in  many  unions  for  a fresh  look  at  traditional 
patterns  of  communication,  and  at  the  restraints  hitherto  placed  upon  the 
expression  of  membership  opinion.  In  many  cases  there  is  a contrast  between 
the  costliness  of  union  conferences,  and  the  inadequacy  of  preparation  for 
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them  in  terms  of  the  stimulation  of  pre-conference  discussion.  There  is  enor- 
mous scope  for  the  encouragement  of  internal  discussion,  reportage,  and  more 
specialised  communications  aimed  at  specific  groups  (or  types  of  lay  officer). 
A handful  of  unions,  notably  NALGO  within  the  field  of  TUC  affiliates,  have 
shown  the  way — and  do  not  appear  to  be  suffering  in  consequence.  The 
requirements  here  are  not  solely  or  heavily  financial.  They  would  include  the 
use  of  more  professionally  trained  staff  by  union  headquarters,  and  encourage- 
ment and  (to  a limited  extent)  training  of  lay  participants — local  journal 
editors,  etc.,  the  training  of  more  full-time  officers  in  effective  communica- 
tions, and  the  final  requirement  that  there  should  be  a light  hand  in  the 
application  of  disciplinary  rules.  Not  least,  it  is  time  more  unions  aimed  at 
effective  total  coverage  of  the  membership  throu^  their  journal  (or  if  need 
be,  a network  of  journals). 

199.  Of  course,  there  is  a close  connection  here  with  the  further  devflop- 
ment  of  union  education  and  training,  and  with  the  focus  that  this  is  given. 
Some  major  unions  have  as  yet  barely  begun  a serious  process  of  realistic 
training  of  lay  officers  (the  AEU  is  one  example):  others  have  taken  this  task 
in  hand  for  more  than  a decade.  But  even  for  those  unions  with  a record  of 
achievement  there  are  differences  now  observable  in  the  commitment  of 
resources.  For  instance  there  is  an  obvious  contrast  between  the  rising  tempo 
of  educational  provision  by  the  GMWU  in  the  1960’s,  and  the  levelling  off 
that  is  observable  in  the  case  of  the  TGWU.  The  latter  accords  ill  with  the 
expressed  interest  of  that  union  in  a significant  extension  of  workers’  par- 
ticipation in  industrial  affairs. 

200.  So  far  union  education  has  concentrated  primarily  on  a limited 
range  of  relatively  short  training  courses,  mainly  for  lay  officers.  Only 
recently  has  the  range  of  some  unions’  work  extended  to  training  provision 
for  full-time  officers — but  even  here  it  is  mostly  restricted  to  relatively  junior 
officers.  Some  unions  have  not  yet  even  worked  very  hard  at  this  stage.  But 
there  is  a need  now  to  reinforce  this  provision,  and  at  the  same  time  to  break 
out  into  wider  provision.  What  has  been  said  earlier  about  the  need  to  improve 
internal  union  communications  and  to  encourage  more  membership  initiative 
in  communications  indicates  one  direction.  The  probable  extension  of 
workers’  participation  in  industrial  affairs  in  a variety  of  forms  indicate 
another  line  of  departure  with  its  own  specific  educational  needs.  There  is 
besides  the  need  for  a bolder  approach  to  full-time  officer  training  and  educa- 
tion, and  to  a combination  of  education  cum  servicing  to  enhance  the  con- 
tribution of  trade  union  members  of  such  bodies  as  ITB’s  and  EDO’s — and 
to  enable  a wider  circle  of  membership  to  grasp  what  developments  are  to  be 
expected  from  such  bodies.  A range  of  subject  matter  that  was  previously  on 
the  fringe  of  the  attention  and  policy  interests  of  many  unions  (such  as  many 
areas  of  industrial  and  economic  policy)  are  now  becoming  of  more  direct 
concern,  and  connect  more  obviously  with  the  subjects  of  bargamng  and  con- 
sultation. The  rmions  are  as  yet  ill-equipped  to  move  effectively  in  these  areas.' 

The  TUC 

201.  There  are  three  main  functions  that  the  TUC  might  fulfil  that  would 
be  relevant  to  the  strengthening  of  trade  union  democracy. 

'The  larger  unions  have  more  opportunities  of  impro-ring  their  educational  work  m 
these  fields  if  they  can  leam  to  use  their  research  staffs  flexibly  m the  educational 
process. 
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202.  Firstly,  there  is  the  need  for  provision  of  a range  of  services  that 
can  help  develop  trade  union  activity  more  effectively  in  certain  key  ways. 
These  would  include : 

— ^An  industrial  news  service,  together  with  services  to  assist  unions  in 
improved  standards  of  internal  communications  (on  this  their  affiliated 
union  the  NUJ  might  co-operate  in  the  developments  needed); 

— Improvements  and  extension  of  the  existing  TUC  educational  ser- 
vices. For  instance,  as  yet  the  TUC  has  still  not  been  prepared  to  build 
up  at  its  training  college  an  adequate  staff  of  qualified  tutors.  It  has 
barely  begun  to  match  in  specialised  courses  the  widening  rMge  of 
planning  commitments  accepted  by  the  trade  unions  in  recent  years. 
It  needs  to  take  further  the  work  on  teaching  methods,  and  on  training 
in  participatory  methods  in  particular,  which  it  has  begun.  Here,  too,  its 
affiliated  union  the  ATTI  (Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical  Insti- 
tutions) could  provide  relevant  technical  advice. 

— The  development  of  consultancy  services  for  particular  unions; 
beyond  a certain  point  these  mi^t  be  put  on  a fee  paying  basis.  In  such 
areas  as  industrii  and  economic  analysis  there  are  many  unions  that 
might  find  it  at  this  stage  useful  to  supplement  their  own  resources  of 
expertise  by  use  of  TUC  consultancy  services. 

203.  Secondly,  the  TUC  has  considerable  responsibility  for  providing  the 
means  for,  and  policy  basis  of,  a wider  co-ordination  of  trade  union  organisa- 
tion and  attitudes.  In  the  near  future  this  may  involve  a further  development 
of  industrial  committee  work  under  TUC  auspices  (as  has  already  occurred 
with  steel  and  transport),  and  closer  ties  with  a variety  of  existing  federations. 
As  Part  1 of  this  study  has  argued,  there  is  a continuing  need  for  positive 
emphasis  by  the  TUC  on  the  structural  rationalisation  and  the  planning  of 
further  development  of  the  trade  unions.  A shift  has  to  take  place  from  the 
largely  negative  and  status  quo  basis  of  the  Disputes  Committee  to  a positive 
basis  of  co-ordinated  development.  Spheres  of  influence  agreements,  dual 
membership  agreements,  improved  inter-union  agreements,  multi-lateral 
exchange  of  pockets  of  membership,  and  the  encouragement  of  appropriate 
talks  on  amalgamation  and  joint  working,  are  all  relevant  parts  of  the  sus- 
tained initiative  that  is  needed.  The  TUC  has  begun  to  move  in  some  of  these 
ways,  but  the  pace  has  been  notable  for  its  slowness  so  far.  One  step  that 
might  assist  such  a process,  and  which  can  be  argued  as  a way  of  sharing 
more  equitably  among  the  trade  unions  the  financial  burden  of  extending  the 
frontiers  of  unionised  labour,  would  be  to  establish  a levy-financed  Develop- 
ment Fund.  This  could  be  deployed  to  help  in  approved  cases  where  such 
things  as  a low  degree  of  unionisation,  low  membership  participation,  diffi- 
culties in  membership  retention,  but  potential  scope  for  a long  run  increase 
in  union  membership,  create  a related  series  of  problems  that  it  is  in  the 
collective  interest  of  the  trade  unions  to  overcome. 

204.  Thirdly,  and  at  this  stage  more  tentatively,  the  TUC  could  develop 
ways  of  concerning  itself  with  the  improvement  of  trade  union  democracy  in 
practice.  To  some  extent  it  should  be  seen  as  under  moral  obligation  to 
concern  itself  in  the  adequacy  of  union  democracy  and  services,  since  the 
restraints  on  inter-union  competition  stemming  both  from  the  Bridlington 
rules  and  from  any  positive  pressures  for  structural  rationalisation  mean  that 
little  effective  choice  of  trade  union  is  offered  most  workers  most  of  the 
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time.  The  TUC.  somewhat  tentatively,  suggested  in  its  evidence  to  the  Royal 
Commission  that  it  might  operate  as  an  adjunct  to  trade  union  appeal  systems. 
There  would  certainly  be  a positive  gain  if  it  initiated  a regular  series  of 
reports  on  developments  and  experiments  in  union  servicing  and  union 
democracy  among  member  unions.  This  might  stimulate  a wider  exchange  of 
experience,  and  might  enable  a more  systematic  evaluation  of  the  results  of 
particular  organisational  or  structural  developments.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
reading  of  lectures  or  reproof  to  recalcitrant  unions  that  is  needed,  so  much 
as  the  broadcasting  and  careful  analysis  of  the  many  excellent  examples  of 
enterprise  in  trade  union  government.  Trade  unions  should  reaUy  be  pressing 
the  TUC  to  develop  such  comparative  studies,  while  the  TUC  for  its  part 
is  uniquely  placed  to  secure  trade  union  goodwill  for  such  studies.  As  the 
pace  of  change  and  experiment  quickens  this  associated  process  of  enquiry, 
surveys,  and  analyses  becomes  the  more  important.  Otherwise  there  will  be 
a series  of  what  one  might  call  cultural  lags,  as  new  and  successful  techniques 
of  organisation  are  adopted  (and  adapted) — ^belatedly.  These  lags  in  the  field 
of  trade  union  education  have  been  of  the  order  of  ten  to  fifteen  years;  one 
would  like  to  shorten  the  time  interval. 


The  Employers 

205.  This  analysis  suggests  two  main  directions  in  which  employers’ 
attitudes  may  help  or  hinder — this  is  assuming  that  we  are  beyond  the 
stumbling  block  of  recognition  itself. 

206.  There  is  the  question  of  co-operation  in  the  provision  of  facilities  at 
the  place  of  work.  This  is  not  only  a matter  of  the  facilities  that  are  important 
adjuncts  of  effective  functioning  of  shop  stewards,  of  consultative  systems, 
and  the  like.  It  is  also  a matter  of  co-operation  in  helping  trade  union 
governmental  processes  to  go  forward  at  the  place  of  work.  Among  other 
things,  this  includes  help  in  trade  union  communication  with  members,  help 
in  the  physical  requirements  for  union  election  systems,  and  co-operation  in 
provision  of  facilities  for  branch  meetings.  Certainly,  no  employer  has  fte 
ri^t  to  complain  about  “unofficial”  activities  if  he  is  adopting  a negative 
attitude  to  the  shift  of  official  trade  union  organisation,  and  above  all  Branch 
life,  to  a place  of  work  basis. 

207.  Besides  this,  there  will  be  a substantial  difference  made  to  the  rate 
of  development  of  educational  and  training  courses  aimed  at  the  active  trade 
unionist  if  employers  co-operate  in  such  provision — as  many  of  them  are 
doing.  What  is  involved  here  includes  such  things  as  provision  for  day  release 
(if  necessary  with  pay),  and  provision  of  facilities  and  co-operation  in  the 
development  of  courses  (or  their  sponsorship).^  If  management  training  is^  to 
be  treated  as  an  essentitd  part  of  ITB  provision,  so  too  should  the  training 
of  workers’  representatives. 


The  Government 

208.  The  key  role  of  the  State  at  the  present  time  is  to  create  some  of  the 

•Some  nationalised  industries  have  relatively  long  experience  of  this,  notably  the 
NCB  which  has  co-operated  in  day-release  for  minewortos  for  long  penod  liberal 
studies  courses  nm  by  university  extra-mural  departments.  These  nave  been  educational 
experiments  of  the  greatest  sipiificance,  and  the  approach  has  now  spread  to  several 
other  industries.  But  without  boldness  on  the  trade  umon  side,  and  active  co-operation 
from  the  NCB,  the  development  might  have  been  put  back  many  years. 
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pre-requisites  for  effective  independent  representation  of  workpeople.  This 
requires  the  creation  of  a framework  of  organisational  rights,  ri^ts  to  repre- 
sentation, at  work  level;  it  requires  too  the  extension  of  a wider  range  of 
socially  accepted  functions  for  the  accredited  representatives  of  workers  at 
all  levels.  It  could  be  argued  that  protection  against  arbitrary  dismissal  might 
play  an  important  part  in  encouraging  active  participation  in  union  affairs, 
and  in  representing  their  fellow  workers,  on  the  part  of  people  who  might 
be  unwilling  to  risk  their  position  in  the  absence  of  safeguards. 

209.  In  its  role  as  maker  of  broad  public  policy  to  be  applied  by  public 
agencies,  the  State  can  stimulate  public  enterprises  to  make  model  arrange- 
ments for  facilities  for  membership  participation  in  trade  unions  based  on 
the  place  of  work.  Here,  too,  it  has  no  right  to  decry  unofficial  activity  if  jt 
is  not  actively  assisting  the  efficient  functioning  of  union  government  and 
communications. 

210.  At  this  stage,  a much  more  hesitant  note  must  be  sounded  as  to  the 
degree  to  which  the  State  could  justifiably  intervene  in  the  constitutional 
rules  and  practice  of  trade  unions.  The  Prices  and  Incomes  Board  might  be 
seen  as  a relevant  analogy  to  suggest  a role  for  active  enquiry  and  report  by 
some  public  agency.  But  there  is  the  substantial  difference  that  in  the  case  of 
the  PIB  the  criteria  to  be  applied  could  be  identified,  and  further  agreed 
criteria  could  emerge.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  such  criteria  have  as  yet 
been  formulated  in  the  field  of  democratic  organisation  and  practical  opera- 
tion, let  alone  subjected  to  the  test  of  democratic  discussion.  But  in  the 
more  limited  sense  of  social  science  investigation,  there  is  a wide  field  for 
enquiry  in  the  working  of  these  processes  of  trade  union  democracy,  that 
State  assisted  research  might  be  directed  to.  Tentatively,  again,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  if  the  State  is  concerned  to  see  “clean”  trade  union  elections  it 
might  be  able  to  help  the  adoption  of  such  processes  as  postal  voting,  and  a 
more  informative  system  of  trade  union  election  addresses  by  candidates,  by 
reduced  postal  charges.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  if  the  State  wishes  to 
ensure  that  union  constitutions  respect  membership  rights,  it  should  be  in- 
terested not  only  in  the  adequacy  of  appeals  procedures  (and  perhaps  identify 
if  not  model  rules  then  minimum  standards)  but  also  in  adequate  member- 
.ship  participation  in  rules  revision. 
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Foreword 


This  paper  by  Mr.  John  Hughes,  of  Ruskin  College,  Oxford,  completes  the 
study  of  trade  vmion  structure  and  government  authorised  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations. 

The  first  part  of  the  study,  which  was  published  as  Research  Paper  No.  5 
(Part  1),  dealt  with  structural  problems  and  developments,  inter-union 
relations  and  the  activities  of  federations.  This  paper  deals  with  problems 
and  developments  affecting  trade  union  government,  especially  those  relating 
to  lay  participation  and  the  election  and  selection  of  oflBcers. 

The  views  expressed  are  of  course  those  of  the  author. 


Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations, 
Lacon  House, 

May  1968. 
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A.  INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 


1 This  research  paper  is  a response  to  a request  for  a study  of  trade  union 
constitutional  provisions  and  organisational  forms.  This  study  was  to  involve 
an  analysis  of  the  machinery  of  government,  descriptions  of  union  structure 
and  organisation  at  various  levels  and  a review  of  the  problems  arising. 

The  paper  represents  the  results  of  the  first  part  of  the  study,  and  deals 
with  the  analysis  of  trade  union  structures  and  growth  patterns,  together  with  a 
discussion  of  inter-union  relations  (including  federal  activity).  A final  paper 
will  deal  mainly  with  governmental  processes  and  provisions,  and  m particular 
with  lay  participation,  major  constitutional  patterns,  and  methods  of  electing 
and  selecting  oflBcers. 

2 The  main  conclusions  of  the  paper  may  be  briefly  summarised  thus. 
Section  B suggests  that  the  historically  familiar  classifications  of  union 
structures  do  not  provide  an  adequate  description  of  many  of  the  major 
unions.  It  is  not  only  that  some  unions  appear  to  be  “ hybrids  ”,  combining 
features  of  “ industrial  ”,  “ craft  ” and  “ general  ” unionism.  It  is  also  that 
unions  vary  in  the  extent  to  which  they  define  the  scope  of  their  organisa- 
tion. In  particular,  they  vary  in  the  degree  to  which  they  are  “ open  ” or 
“ closed  ” to  new  categories  of  membership.  This  distinction  between  “ open  ” 
and  “ closed  ” unionism  is  seen  as  most  significant  when  unions  are  viewed 
dynamically— -i.e.  in  relation  to  memhership  growth  and  decline. 

In  Section  C a study  is  therefore  made  of  the  largest  unions,  grouped 
according  to  growth  or  decline.  The  six  large  unions  which  have  increased 
membership  significantly  in  the  1960’s  (growing  from  3 million  to  3-6  million) 
are  all  found  to  have  structures  which  are  typically  “ open  ”.  By  contrast  two 
major  unions  with  typically  “ closed  ” structures  have  contracted  as  employ- 
ment in  the  industries  they  organise  has  fallen.  The  main  growth  pattern  in 
evidence  is  thus  one  of  “ open  ” unions,  with  boundaries  that  are  increasingly 
difficult  to  define. 

Section  D shows  that  this  pattern  is  only  partly  modified  when  the  effect 
of  recent  amalgamations  is  considered.  These  have  in  the  main  Imked  up 
similar  occupational  groups,  notably  in  printing.  It  is  true  that  this  has 
significantly  reduced  the  number  of  unions  in  a particular  industry,  and  in 
ship-building  in  particular  it  has  eased  inter-occupational  difficulties.  But  even 
in  these  cases  the  sectors  affected  have  still  been  left  with  difficult  problems 
of  structure  and  inter-union  relations.  Meanwhile  other  amalg^ations 
have  heen  part  of  the  prevailing  pattern  of  growth  among  the  large  open 
organisations. 

In  Section  E it  is  argued  that  the  result  of  these  processes  of  growth  and 
change  has  been  the  development  of  a number  of  increasingly  important  and 
overlapping  “ open  ” unions,  which  in  many  sectors  of  industry  can  now  be 
found  alongside  established  forms  of  umon  organisation  that  are  more  closely 
related  to  specific  skills,  occupations  or  ” would  be  ” industrial  fonns.^  This 
produces  persistent  problems  of  inter-union  relations  and  co-ordination  at 
both  plant  and  industry  level.  Moreover  it  can  be  ar^ed  that  many  union 
services  to  members  are  less  effective,  or  directly  deficient,  as  a result  of  this 
situation. 
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The  next  four  sections  are  intended  to  describe  and  analyse  the  inter-union 
arrangements  that  have  been  developed  to  deal  with  present  strnctural 
and  organisational  problems.  Section  F shows  that  the  “Bridlington 
Rules  ” do  something  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  inter-union  relations 
although  they  are  not  framed  so  as  to  guide  constructive  improvements' 
in  union  co-ordination.  Section  G explores  the  world  of  multilateral  and 
bilateral  union  agreements  in  an  attempt  to  show  how  far  they  have 
provided  a supplement  to  the  Bridlington  principles.  Section  H is  concerned 
with  the  work  of  federations,  and  shows  that  in  some  areas  they  have 
provided  a measure  of  relief  for  structural  defects.  It  also  demonstrates, 
however,  that  with  the  exception  of  building,  the  role  of  federations  remains 
extremely  limited.  Section  I reviews  the  results  of  the  discussions  and 
initiatives  launched  by  the  TUC  in  this  field. 

3.  The  conclusion  which  emerges  from  these  four  sections  of  the  paper 
is  that  no  solution  to  the  structural  problem  has  yet  been  found,  not  is 
“ natural  development  ” in  the  form  of  the  growth  of  the  large  “ open  ” 
unions  likely  to  produce  one.  At  this  point  the  paper  attempts  to  outline 
the  possible  directions  of  future  development.  Section  J analyses  future 
needs,  and  Section  K notes  that  the  range  of  services  that  will  be  required 
of  a trade  union  in  the  next  few  years  indicates  that  the  maximum  size 
for  a fully  eflicient  unit  must  be  relatively  large.  It  also  examines  the 
possible  further  development  of  federal  organisations  and  their  possible 
linkage  with  the  structure  of  the  TUC.  The  importance  of  maintaining 
some  form  of  separate  representation  for  industrial  and  occupational  groups 
within  large  unions  is  also  stressed,  especially  as  a means  of  encouraging 
further  amalgamations.  Significant  recent  developments  of  this  kind  are 
examined. 

However,  even  if  substantial  developments  do  occur  in  all  the  respects 
noted,  it  is  concluded  that  there  will  still  be  important  areas  of  overlapping 
membership,  and  other  structural  problems.  In  the  final  section  of  the  paper 
three  possible  approaches  to  these  problems  are  indicated : the  amalgamation 
and  subsequent  internal  re-grouping  of  the  largest  general  unions ; the 
development  of  systematic  provision  for  multilateral  exchange  of  member- 
ship under  TUC  guidance  ; and  the  extension  of  arrangements  for  dual 
membership. 

Finally,  the  case  for  some  overall  plan  as  to  the  desirable  directions  in 
which  structural  change  should  move  is  examined,  and  the  requirements  that 
such  a plan  would  have  to  meet  are  outlined- 

B.  UNION  TYPES  AND  GROWTH  PATTERNS 

4.  One  common  feature  of  most  commentaries  on  the  British  trade  unions 
is  the  stress  on  the  structural  defects  and  problems  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. In  particular  the  problems  presented  by  a multiplicity  of  unions  at 
plant  level,  and  in  particular  sectors  of  the  economy,  have  been  stressed. 
(See  for  instance  the  CBI  written  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission, 
Para.  156.)  But  recommendation  of  a structural  “solution”  has  to  be 
approached  with  care,  and  the  solutions  have  to  meet  certain  requirements. 
For  one  thing,  development  and  change  must  to  a very  large  extent  proceed 
from  positive  support  for  change  by  the  institutions  (ofl&cers  and  members), 
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involved.  For  a structural  transformation  to  be  realised,  it  must  win  such 
support  from  the  institutions  affected,  and  proposals  for  change  must  offer 
some  prospect  of  achieving  this;^  Any  approach  that  recognises  this  must 
at  the  start  be  based  on  a study  of  existing  reality,  and  the  forces  that  have 
produced  modem  trade  union  structures.  This  involves  not  so  much  a static 
and  formalised  classification  of  union  structures,  and  the  conflicting 
approaches  to  workers’  representation  they  represent,  so  much  as  a dynamic 
study  of  recent  trends  in  the  growth  and  change  of  trade  unions.  For  the 
structural  pattern  that  requires  analysis  is  not  fixed  but  in  movement,  with 
the  tempo  of  change  increasing  in  the  1960s. 

5.  The  familiar  classifications  of  unions  by  structural  types  are  inadequate 
to  describe  the  nature  of  many  of  them.  The  main  forms  usually  distinguished 
are: 

(a)  Industrial  unions ; this  implies  that  the  union  seeks  to  organise  all 
workers,  of  whatever  grade,  in  a specific  industry.  In  practice  this 
approach  to  structure  is  likely  to  appeal  to  workers  where  there  are 
production  skills  peculiar  to  an  industry  and  not  transferable  to  other 
industries,  where  there  are  conditions  of  work  specific  to  one  industry 
and  direct  lines  of  promotion  open  through  the  various  grades  of 
work.  These  factors  may  be  reinforced  by  regional  concentration  of 
the  industry,  so  that  it  plays  a predominant  role  in  certain 
communities. 

(b)  " Craft " unions ; where  the  basis  for  organisation  is  the  possession 
of  certain  trade  skills,  and  by  association  jobs  requiring  those  skills 
are  the  special  concern  of  the  union.  Such  unions  are  typically 
associated  with  apprentice  training  in  the  control  of  which  the  union 
may  be  involved.  Job  demarcation,  the  reservation  or  claiming  of 
certain  jobs  only  for  workers  with  particular  trade  skills,  is  important 
to  these  unions  as  a way  of  mitigating  employment  insecurity,  or 
(more  generally)  strengthening  the  labour  market  position  of  workers 
with  these  skills.  This  concern  may  also  include  important  elements 
of  concern  for  quality  of  work,  or  protection  of  the  public  against 
sub-standard  or  faulty  work  (or  services). 

(c)  " Occupational " unions ; in  which  the  workers  organised  belong 
to  a particular  occupational  classification,  or  related  group  of 
occupations.  On  examination  this  is  a more  indefinite  category  than 
might  be  thou^t.  The  “ occupational  ” basis  of  a union  may  be 
defined  rather  by  the  occupations  that  are  not  included  than  by  those 
that  are  (e.g.  “ non-manual  ” unionism).  Again,  the  occupational 
basis  may  have  no  evident  connection  with  a particular  industry  or 
service  but  seek  to  organise  workers  of  a given  occupation  in  what- 
ever industry  they  are  foimd,  or  there  may  be  a limitation  to  a 
particular  industry.  The  occupation  itself  may  be  mainly  connected 

„ ^ An  illustration  may  help.  The  CBI  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  expresses 
h™  that  the  development  of  industrial  unions  in  certain  sectors  is  not  as  impossible  as 
rUC  comments  suggest ".  This  “ hope  ” is  the  obverse  of  criticisms  expressed  (Para.  157) 
about  “ certain  craft  unions  ” ; yet  the  “ hope  ” could  not  be  realised  unless  such  craft  unions 
voul^e  brought  to  co-operate  in  structural  change.  However,  among  the  reasons  leading 
the  CBI  to  argue  for  “ industrial  unionism  ” are  the  very  factors  which  make  craft  unions 
in  particular  resist  such  a change.  The  problem  of  the  agency  of  this  hoped  for  change  is 
therefore  still  unresolved. 
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with  a specific  service  (for  example,  teachers).  There  is  also  consider 
able  variation  in  the  extent  to  which  the  occupation  is  defined  to 
terms  of  specific  training  and  other  requirements,  and  in  the  extent 
to  which  the  union  is  involved  in  control  or  influence  over  these 
requirements.  That  a distinction  is  made  between  “craft”  and 
^ “ occupational  ” unions  implies  that  there  are  qualitative  differences 
on  these  questions  (of  the  conditions  for  entry  to  an  occupation,  the 
degree  and  type  of  control  exercised).  Alternatively,  “craft”  unions 
can  be  subsumed  as  a particular,  historically  conditioned,  form  of 
“ occupational  ” unionism. 

{d)  "General"  unions;  whose  basis  implies  no  limitation  of  recruit- 
ment interest,  either  occupationally  or  industrially.  Of  course 
historical  development  is  important  in  determining  the  actual  in- 
dustrial and  occupational  spread  of  membership.  But  the  historical 
origin  in  the  organisation  of  unionism  among  labourers  should  not  be 
seen  as  implying  that  general  unionism  either  in  practice  or  in  prin- 
ciple is  limited  tosuchgrades,or  overwhelmingly  concerned  with  them. 
For  workers  who  are  industrially  and  occupationally  mobile^  (with  or 
without  geographical  mobility),  general  unionism  offers  continuity  of 
membership,  and  therefore  participation  rights.  Besides,  where 
occupational  entry  barriers  exist,  general  unionism  offers  an 
organisation  that  is  sympathetic  to  the  claims  of  the  less  qualified 
workers  by  the  nature  of  the  union’s  membership  recruitment 
(limited  as  it  is,  short  of  complete  “ generality  ”,  by  powerful  “ craft  ” 
unions) ; this  specific  feature  would  be  less  evident,  perhaps,  if  general 
unionism  became  all-embracing  occupationally.  Looked  at  as 
organisational  form,  business  men  would  recognise  in  general 
unionism  the  obvious  advantages  of  a spread  of  interests  and  risks, 
some  economies  of  scale  in  provision  of  common  services,  but  the 
managerial  problems  that  go  with  extreme  diversification. 

6.  This,  then,  is  the  familiar  classification.  With  a slight  change  in 
terminology,  the  same  distinctions  appear  in  the  contrast  of  “vertical” 
unionism  (e.g.  industrial)  and  “ horizontal  ” unionism  (e.g.  occupational  and 
craft),  with  general  unionism  in  practice  appearing  in  both  roles  in  different 
sectors  of  the  economy.  The  distinctions  made  are  real  enou^  in  British 
industrial  experience,  but  the  question  is  whether  they  prepare  us  for  the 
more  complex  pattern  found  from  studying  actual  union  behaviour,  and 
particularly  the  pattern  of  growth. 

7.  The  most  useful  addition  to,  and  modification  of,  this  now  traditional 
classification  is  the  distinction  between  “ open  ” and  “ closed  ” unionism. 
This  distinction  has  particularly  been  used  as  an  analytical  tool  by  Professor 
H.  A.  Turner.*  Taken  together  membership  and  officer  attitudes,  and  organi- 
sational forms,  create  widely  varying  responses  as  to  the  area  of  recruitment 

* For  instance,  a labourer  in  industry  A to-day,  a semi-skilled  worker  in  industry  B 
to-morrow. 

2 See  particularly  H.A.  Turner,  “ Trade  Union  Growth,  Structure  and  Policy  ”,  Parts  III 
and  VI  (Allen  and  Unwin,  1962).  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  analytical  study  of 
British  trade  union  structure  since  the  Webbs’  ” Industrial  Democracy  It  is  in  fact  influenced 

by  that  classic  work,  as  well  as  being  the  only  modem  study  that  emulates  the  Webbs’  attempt 
to  analyse  trade  union  history  and  government  “ at  large  ”,  These  two  books  might  be  said 
to  be  the  obligatory  texts  for  any  serious  study  of  union  structure  and  government. 
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by  a particular  union.  At  the  extreme,  a “ closed  ” union  will  limit  sharply 
and  definitely  its  area  of  recruitment  to  a specific  grade  of  worker ; some- 
times also  to  a specific  industry  and  region.  At  the  other  extreme,  a union 
may  be  “ open  ” to  recruitment  of  all  types  of  workers.  Clearly,  at  the 
extremes  such  a distinction  connects  with  the  “pure”  forms  of  craft  and 
general  unionism.  What  needs  to  be  recognised,  however,  in  any  dynamic 
interpretation  of  union  structures,  is  the  great  empirical  importance  of  inter- 
mediate patterns  of  union  response,  in  which  unions  may  be  “ open  ” in 
certain  directions  of  recruitment  interest,  but  “ closed  ” in  others.  Relative 
" openness  ”,  if  it  is  a feature  of  the  environment  of  a union  for  some  length 
of  time,  may  profoundly  affect  the  consequent  shape  (and  consequently  mem- 
bership and  policy  interests)  of  a union.  What  in  terms  of  the  traditional 
classification  was  a pure  form  may  become  a hybrid.  The  limits  to  “ open- 
ness ” may  be  self  imposed,  but  these  can  alter  quite  dramatically  as  union 
leaderships  and  members  respond  to  a changing  industrial  and  occupational 
balance.  The  consequence  of  this  may  be  progression  from  a pure  structural 
form  to  a hybrid’.  Sometimes  the  limits  may  be  practical  ones ; e.g.  those 
created  by  the  occupation  by  other  unions  of  potential  areas  of  recruitment 

8.  Not  only  this,  but  the  progress  of  amalgamations  and  the  directions 
amalgamations  take  are  intimately  connected  with  such  factors.  “ Open- ' 
ness  ” may  operate  as  both  cause  and  effect.  A union  expanding  its  recruit- 
ment interests  in  a particular  direction  may  become  involved  in  that  area 
with  other  unions,  and  pursue  amalgamation  as  a solution.  An  amalgama- 
tion may  produce  a new  frontier  for  the  new  union  and  may  change  attitudes 
to  “ openness  ” and  to  further  structural  changes  throughout  the  organisa- 
tion. However,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  associate  amalgamation  move- 
ments entirely  with  such  “ openness  ”.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a pattern  -* 
of  movement  towards  amalgamation  which  is  intimately  linked  with  the 
characteristic  features  of  “closed”  unionism.  In  this  case,  the  common 
characteristics  and  attitudes  of  “ closed  ” unions  may  lead  to  a readiness 
to  link  together  with  other  “ closed  ” unions.  The  craft  union  may  become  ^ 
multi-craft ; demarcation  problems  as  between  one  skill  and  another  now 
become  an  inner-union  matter,  the  sense  of  solidarity  as  craftsmen  may  be 
stronger  than  the  demarcation  issues  that  divide.  The  union  in  its  new 
form  may  retain  its  “ closed  ” characteristics,  but  it  has  discovered  a growth 
formula  which  does  not  sacrifice  what  " closed  ” unionism  seeks  to  retain. 

It  can  offer  the  attractive  force  of  large  scale  organisation  (scale  economies  . 
in  servicing  and  greater  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment), and  grow  by  joining  together  “ closed  ” unions,  not  by  becoming 
“ open  ”.  What  should  be  noted  at  this  stage  is  that  there  is  no  inherent  y, 
reason  why  amalgamation  arising  out  of  either  “ open  ” or  “ closed  ” unionism 
should  lead  to  the  emergence  of  a clearly  defined  industrial  uiiionism. 


’An  example  may  help.  In  1962  the  AESD  (Association  of  Engineering  and  Ship- 
building Draughtsmen)  changed  its'name  to  DATA  (Draughtsmen  and  Allied  Technicians). 
This  represented  in  intention  a move  towards  “ openness  " in  the  recraitment  of  allied 
technicians  and  in  the  removal  of  any  apparent  industrial  limitation  to  its  interests.  In 
practice,  however,  membership  attitudes  and  rule-book  reservation  of  the  title  of  “full  member” 
only  to  narrowly  defined  fully  qualified  workers,  have  indicated  how  limited  this  move  away 
from  “ closed  ” unionism  has  bron.  Now,  the  union  is  again  discussing  a move  towards 
more  “ openness  ” by  considering  amalgamation  with  another  technicians’  union  (so  that 
the  emphasis  would  swing  from  the  “ closed  ” formula  of  draughtsmen  to  the  more  “ open  “ 
one  of  technicians)  and  the  reform  of  its  membership  categories. 
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9.  The  growth  of  a particular  union  may  be  the  result  of  one  or  a com 
bination  of  more  than  one  of  three  factors  ; growth  by  amalgamation 
growth  by  increased  membership  within  its  previous  frontiers,  and  growth 
of  membership  by  extending  its  frontiers  through  its  “openness”.  As 
has  already  been  suggested,  the  persistence  of  some  degree  of  “ openness  ” 
—or  its  development  through  changed  policies  or  amalgamatiOT— must 
in  the  course  of  time  influence  the  resulting  shape  of  unionism.  In  study- 
ing what  Professor  Turner  calls  trade  union  “ morphology  ” this  dynamic 
setting  must  be  recognised.  A static  picture  of  union  types  is  not  only 
descriptively  inadequate  but  analytically  defective,  in  that  it  obscures  union 
interest  in  membership  stability  and  growth,  and  the  further  reaction  of 
growth  itself  on  eventual  structure.  Over-emphasis  on  the  extreme,  or 
pure,  forms  of  “ open  ” and  “ closed  ” unionism  in  their  respective  types 
of  general  unionism  on  the  one  hand,  and  craft  unionism  (occupationally 
“ closed  ”)  and  industrial  unionism  (industrially  “ closed  ”)  on  the  other, 
has  been  a hindrance  to  the  understanding  of  trade  union  development. 

An  analogy  may  be  helpful  here.  In  much  the  same  way  formal  analysis 
in  economics  for  many  years  concentrated  on  the  “ pure  ” market  forms  of 
perfect  competition  on  the  one  hand  and  monopoly  on  the  other.  This  led 
to  a relative  neglect  of  both  empirical  and  theoretical  study  of  intermediate 
forms,  such  as  “ monopolistic  competition  ” and  oligopoly.  Yet  on  exami- 
nation these  turned  out  to  be  of  the  greatest  empirical  importance,  since 
in  so  many  ways  the  dynamic  processes  of  the  growth  of  firms  and  innova- 
tion produced  such  intermediate  market  forms.  In  much  the  same  way  with 
the  trade  unions,  many  unions  which  originally  appeared  to  define  their 
basis  of  organisation  by  a “ closed  ” formula  have  in  course  of  time  used 
this  as  a base  from  which  to  extend.  If  the  base  is  a particular  industry, 
this  may  be  given  a wider  interpretation  and  recruitment  extended  to  asso- 
ciated industries  (consider,  for  instance,  the  title — and  practice — of  the 
Union  of  Shop,  Distributive  and  Allied  Workers). 

10.  Thus  a number  of  large  unions  can  rather  be  said  to  operate  in  wide 
sectors  rather  than  in  narrowly  defined  industries ; they  thereby  combine  a 
measure  of  industrial  specialisation  with  a dynamic  element  of  “ openness  ”. 
If  trade  union  morphology  requires  the  definition  of  structural  types,  then 
“ sectoral  ”,  or  “ sector-general  ”,  may  be  a more  important  classification  than 
“industrial”.  Such  terms  may  be  used  to  identify  tmions  which  are  by 
historical  origin  or  “ principle  ” of  organisation,  concentrated  in  a particular 
sector  of  the  economy,  but  prone  to  take  an  “ open  ” approach  to  the 
definition  of  that  sector  and  ready  to  extend  into  “ allied  ” fields.  An  initial 
identification  with  a particular  occupational  group  may  have  undergone  similar 
mutation.  How  important  this  is  in  practice  must  be  judged  by  a review  of 
the  growth  patterns  of  trade  unions  in  recent  years. 


C.  RECENT  GROWTH  PATTERNS 

11.  The  analysis  of  recent  growth  patterns  of  trade  union  membership  may 
conveniently  begin  by  taking  the  ten  largest  TUC  affiliated  unions  and 
grouping  them  according  to  membership  trend. 
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MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  LARGEST  TUC  AFFILIATES, 

1960  TUC 

(Membership  m thousands) 

1960  TO  1966 

1966  TUC 
{end  ’65 
membership) 

Membership  Growing 

TGWU  

AEU 

NALGO* 

ETU 

NUPE**  ... 
SOGAT*** 

1,240-8 

907-7 

273-6 

233-6 

(200) 

193-1 

1,443-7 

1,049-0 

348-5 

292-7 

248-0 

225-0 

Total  (rounded) 

3,050 

3,607 

Membership  Static 

g&mwu 

USDAW 

769-0 

351-5 

795-8 

349-2 

Total  (rounded) 

1,120 

1,145 

Membership  Falling 

NUM  

NUR  

639  0 
333-8 

446-5 

254-7 

Total  (rounded) 

970 

700 

Change 
as  % 


+ 16% 
+16% 
+27% 
+25% 
+24% 
+ 17% 

+ 18% 


+3i% 

-1% 

+ 2% 


-30% 

-24% 


-28% 


Notes: 

* Affiliated  1965.  . . j j u 

♦*  Affiliation  to  TUC  in  1960  was  given  m a rounded  number.  , 

The  Society  of  Graphical  and  Allied  Trades.  This  union  WM  formed  late  in  1965  by 
the  amalglmSion  of  the  h5UPBPW  and  NATSOPA  In  the  table  the  1960  affiliation  figures 
for  the  two  constituent  unions  have  been  combined. 


The  unions  included  in  the  above  table  are  the  largest  TUC  affliates  ; the 
membership  figures  provide  an  indication  o£  their  recent  growth  or  decline. 
One  of  the  unions  was  aflSliated  in  1965,  and  one  formed  by  amalgamation  m 
the  same  year.  The  six  unions  grouped  under  “ membership  growing  ” may 
be  said— together  with  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  which  is  not  TUC 
affiliated* — to  constitute  at  present  the  growth  sector  among  large  unions. 
Their  18  per  cent  membefship  increase  during  the  1960s  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  trade  cycle  factors  biit  indicates  reasonably  well  the  underlying  rate  of 
growth  Taken  together  they  have  added  over  550,000  to  their  membership 
in  the  1960s.  It  is  useful,  therefore,  to  turn  to  an  examination  of  their 
structural  characteristics. 

12.  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union.  In  intent  this  is  a completely  > 
“ open  ” union.  Its  attitudes  on  structure  are  clearly  stated  in  its  evidence  to 
the  Commission  (page  34).  Inter  alia  it  argues  “ the  modem  union  is  bound 
to  become  a ‘ general  ’ one”.  This  proposition  might  have  been  couched 
in  the  plural  rather  than  the  singular  and  would  then  have  indicated  a problem 
of  some  consequence— that  there  may  be  a number  of  “ general  ” unions 
operating  in  the  same  sector. 

The  notable  developments  in  recent  years  have  included  increasing 
emphasis  on  “ white  collar  ” recruitment.  This  is  aided  by  a trade  group 
within  the  TGWU  which  is  not  industrial  as  are  the  ofters  but  occupational, 
the  “ professional,  technical,  administrative,  and  supervisory  group.  Recruit- 
ment takes  place  not  only  in  the  name  of  TGWU  but  of  an  Association 
for  these  grades  of  workers.  Linked  with  this  in  part  is  an  increasing;, 
emphasis  on  recruitment  of  women  (women’s  membership  rose  57,000  m 


* The  National  Union  of  Teachers  recorded  a membership  of  225,181  at  their  1960  Con- 
ference and  263,310  in  1965. 
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1960-66  to  reach  200.000) ; in  consequence  the  TGWU  now  has  the 
number  of  women  in  membership  of  any  union. 


largest 


■ Engineering  Union.  In  terms  of  classification  thi. 

IS  a hybnd.  It  is  in  .the  first  place  “ sectoral-general  ” in  that  it  is  in  inw 
open  to  aU  workers  in  the  “ engineering  trades  ”,  that  is  in  a wide  ranee  of 
mdustnes  with  ill-defined  boundaries.  One  recent  move  towards  “ onemfc  ’• 
m recruitment  in  these  industries  has  been  the  development  of  “sunerS!!! 
branches  ’’—that  is.  branches  specially  catering  for  supervisory  graHe; 
viously  not  organised  by  this  union ; internally,  the  constitution  has  b^n 
adjusted  to  group  these  under  Divisional  Organisers,  bypassing  the  District 
structure  of  the  union.  ® r-’istnct 


Outside  of  these  engineering  industries,  the  AEU  largely  retains  its  character 
as  a craft  umon,  organising  workers  with  engineering  skills ; this  probablv 
does  not  mean  that  the  union  would  resist  “ opening  ” of  recruitment  outside 
engmeering  mdustries  proper,  but  in  practice  opportunities  may  be  limited 

It  should  be  noted  that  discussions  have  largely  been  concluded  for  nro 
viding  a basis  for  amalgamation  with  the  Foundry  Workers.  (The 
of  this  development  is  discussed  at  more  length  subsequently.)  It  is  associated 
with  the  provision  of  a “ trade  group  ” structure  for  foundry  workers  This 
represents  not  only  rationalisation  within  a particular  group  of  trades  but  also 
a potentially  dynamic  formula  for  the  further  growth  of  the  union  which  has 
analogies  with  the  “ trade  group  ” structure  of  the  TGWU.  This  may  Drove 
an  attractive  force.  Thus  the  AEU  appears  to  be  on  the  brink  of  simificant 
structural  development,  potentially  combining  the  appeal  of  general  industrial 
and  craft  umonism  (since  skilled  workers  play  a disproportionate  part  in  its 
actual  government)! 

14.  National  and  Local  Government  Officers'  Association.  This  is  one 
of  the  unions  where  a change  in  title  indicates  the  “ openness  ” of  its  recruit- 
ment interests,  for  it  was  previously  the  National  Association  of  Local 
Government  Officers.  In  this  case  the  rules  of  the  union  specifically  close 
recruitment  in  one  direction  by  limiting  it  to  those  “ whose  employment  is  not 
by  way  of  manual  labour”  (Rules  2 “Definitions”).  Thus  it  might  be 
classified  as  “ occupational  (non-manual)  sectoral  ”.  Its  “ openness  ” has 
been  displayed  in  its  wide  view  of  the  sector  it  is  concerned  with.  It  operates 
m the  whole  public  sector  apart  (as  yet)  from  the  civil  service,  partly  growing 
by  amalgamation  with  more  limited  “ occupational-industrial  ” unions  such 
as  the  Gas  Staffs  Association.  With  the  exception  of  railways  it  operates  in 
the  public  utility  field,  organising  workers  in  privately  owned  enterprises  as 
well  as  in  publicly  owned  ones.  Its  rapid  and  sustained  membership  growth 
has  come  partly  from  this  “ horizontal  ” extension  of  its  membership  interests, 
and  partly  from  an  increase  in  the  degree  of  unionisation  of  staff  in  its  original' 
base.  Clearly,  the  wide  sector  represented  by  local  government,  health  and 
Other  public  services,  nationalised  industries  and  public  utilities,  is  some 
indication  of  the  openness  ” of  this  staff  umon  to  recruitment  possibilities. 
The  growth  of  the  public  sector  and  further  development  of  public  adminis- 
tration and  services  must  be  expected  in  the  future  to  widen  its  area  of 
operation  still  more.  This  is  an  interesting  case  of  a “ non-political  union 
that  has  an  institutional  interest  in  the  further  development  of  the  public 
sector.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  there  is  growing  interest 
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in  NALGO  in  the  potential  development  of  regional  agencies  and  government, 
and  particularly  in  the  development  of  the  local  government  structure  towards 
“regionalism”.  Growth  has  been  aided  not  only  by  the  “openness”  of  its 
sectoral  interests,  but  also  by  the  general  absence  of  “ recognition  ” problems 
in  its  chosen  sector,  although  as  its  evidence  to  the  Commission  (NALGO 
Evidence,  Appendix  la)  indicates  it  has  met  “ recognition  ” difficulties  in  the 
public  utility  field. 

15.  The  Electrical  Trades  Union.  The  approach  to  recruitment  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  AEU,  with  “ electrical  industry  ” and  “ electrical 
work  ” in  place  of  the  AEU’s  broad  approach  to  “ engineering  trades  ”. 
Rule  3(i)  indicates  the  intention ; “ all  grades  of  workers  in  the  electrical 
industry  or  employed  in  any  grade  of  electrical  work  in  other  industries  ”. 
Thus  the  direction  of  recruitment  interest,  where  it  moves  beyond  particular 
skills,  is  partly  industrial  and  partly  determined  by  a broad  process. 

The  “ openness  ” desired  by  the  leadership  of  this  union  is  indicated  by 
two  recent  developments.  The  Plumbing  Trades  Union  is  engaged  with  the 
ETU  in  talks  on  amalgamation.  The  1966  PTU  conference  instructed  its 
executive  “ to  bring  about  the  amalgamation  of  the  ETU  and  the  PTU  as 
soon  as  possible  This  development  appears  to  have  similar  implications 
to  that  of  the  Foundry  Workers  and  AEU,  and  may  presage  further  growth 
by  amalgamation  (though  it  should  be  said  there  is  a rival  suitor).  A second 
indication  of  the  desire  for  “ openness  ” was  the  attempt  to  change  the 
name  of  the  union.  At  the  1965  Rules  Revision  Conference  the  executive 
committee  proposed  a change  to  the  Electrical  Electronic  and  Communications 
Trade  Association  (or  ELECTRA),  but  the  new  title — clumsy  even  by  trade 
imion  standards — did  not  find  favour.  This  is  not  the  only  union  that  is 
interested  in  making  a special  effort  to  develop  membership  on  work 
associated  with  new  electronic  processes.’ 

16.  National  Union  of  Public  Employees.  This  is  a “ sectoral-general  ” 
union.  As  with  NALGO  the  notion  of  “ public  ” sector  and  agencies 
demarcates  a very  wide  territory  indeed.  The  structural  type  that  NUPE 
identifies  itself  with  is  that  of  the  industrial  union:  its  publication,  “The^ 
Challenge  of  New  Unionism”  argues  “the  need  for  deliberate  efforts  to 
develop  industrial  unionism — a form  of  organisation  in  which  all  workers 
within  an  industry  or  service  are  members  of  a single  union”.  This  can 
be  understood  as  a recruiting  appeal  directed  partly  against  general  unions, 
and  partly  emulating  the  industrial  appeal  of  offier  unions  in  the  same 
territory  (e.g.  the  Confederation  of  Health  Service  Employees).  It  is  also  a 
standing  appeal  for  amalgamation.  But  although  NUPE  stresses  its  exclusive 
concentration  on  local  government  and  health  services,”  the  industrial  base 
is  not  in  fact  so  rigidly  closed  as  that  might  suggest.  Its  interest  in  recent 
years  in  the  recruitment  of  university  and  college  domestic  staffs  is  some 
indication  of  this  fact. 


1 The  National  Graphical  Association  following  its  merger  with  the  Press  Telegraphists 
has  established  a “ telecommunications  and  electronics  ” trade  group.  At  the  NGA’s  1965 
Rules  Revision  Conference,  Mr.  Bonfield  said  “ it  is  one  of  our  very  important  safeguards 
to  have  the  greatest  possible  control  over  the  electronic  equipment.  If  that  runs  us  into 
trouble  with  other  people  ...  we  will  have  to  take  care  of  it  . 

t In  “ The  Challenge  of  New  Unionism  ” it  speaks  of  its  members  as  “ drawn  exclusively 
ftom  employees  in  the  local  government  and  health  services”. 
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17.  Society  of  Graphical  and  Allied  Trades.  The  “ openness  ” of  n,;  • 

IS  indicated  by  the  inclusion  of  “Allied  Trades”  in^s  title.  Of^tLT“ 
unions  whose  amalgamation  has  created  this  new  entity,  NATSOPA  nsTcf  i 
Society  of  Operative  Printers  and  Assistants)  was  more  speciecally  i^usr^l 
m Its  base  than  the  Printing  Bookbinding  and  Paper  WorSrs 

had  devised  a more  “open”  formula,  and  from  its  main  base  in  pri^ " 
moved  outward  into  a wider  and  less  clearly  dehned  group  of  industrier^nf 

printing  defining  it/field  of  Tntere“) 
NUPBPW  membership  has  risen  40  per  cent  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  ' ' 

The  rules  of  SOGAT  open  membership  to  the  “ occupations  and  capacities  - 
^t  out  m the  two  rule  books  of  the  constituent  unions  (which  continue  as 
Division  A-NUPBPW-and  Division  1-NATSOPA),  and  to  “ such  ml^f 
occupations  and  capacities  as  the  Executive  Council  may  from  time  to 
determine 

18.  Thus  these  six  large  growing  unions  exhibit  in  varying  degrees  aa 

openness  in  their  scope  which  is  often  combined  with  the  continuing  anne^ 
of  an  occupational  or  sectoral  base.  The  AEU  for  instance  combines  S 
of  the  appeal  of  a craft  union  with  some  of  the  attributes  of  industrial 
umonism  (rather  more  so  if  the  amalgamation  with  the  Foundry  Workers 
The%r“wii  internal  “trade  groups”),  and  of  general  unionism 

The  TGWy  as  a general  union  provides  “ trade  group  ” organisation  with 
some  of  the  features  of  industrial  unionism,  and  in  one  case  occupational 
umonism.  They  show  not  only  the  tendency  to  maintain  open  definitions  of 
their  scope,  but  in  some  cases  to  widen  these  further.  At  the  same  time 
they  may  attract  other  unions  to  consider  amalgamation  by  providing  internal 
structural  arrangements  that  provide  some  continuing  industrial  identity 
Is  this  true  of  the  other  large  unions  noted  in  the  Table  above? 

19.  The  General  and  Municipal  and  the  Shop  Workers.  The  two  unions 
with  static  membership  in  the  1960s  are  also  open  unions.  The  General 
and  Municipal  Workers’  Union  (National  Union  of  General  and  Municipal 
Workers)  is  a general  union  in  no  way  confined  to  its  historic  base  in 
municipal  employment  and  in  manual  employment  in  the  gas  industry.  It 
may  be  that  the  contraction  of  manual  employment  in  some  of  its  historic 
membership  bases  (e.g.  gas)  has  offset  growth  elsewhere.  The  General  and 
Municipal  Workers’  Union  (G  & MWU)  made  a dramatic  increase  in  its 
contribution  rate  in  1964  without  loss  of  membership,  and  has  put  increased 
and  specialised  effort  into  recruitment  work  in  recent  years.  So  far  it  has 
resisted  the  tendency  found  elsewhere  to  develop  an  internal  “ trade  group  ” 
structure  with  a measure  of  autonomy ; this  unwillingness  to  dilute  centialised 
executive  control  may  have  weakened  the  attractive  force  of  the  union  in 
recent  amalgamation  talks.*  The  other  union  with  static  membership,  the 
Union  of  Shop,  Distributive  and  Allied  Workers,  is  a “ sectoral-general  ” 
union.  Vertical  integration  in  major  distributive  firms,  involving  manufacture 
as  well  as  distribution,  has  led  the  union  into  the  factory  trades  (e.g.  pharma- 
ceuticals, soap).  It  has  seen  occupational  groups  such  as  catering  workers 

* In  talks  with  the  Chemical  Workers’  Union  the  G & MWU  went  some  way  in  offering 
^ecialist  officers,  and  a special  conference,  for  a chemical  workers  section  of  the  union. 
This  might  have  been  an  important  catalyst  in  changing  the  internal  organisation  of  the 
G & MWU  towards  “ trade  group  ” representation.  The  measure  of  autonomy  envisaged 
was  limited,  however.  The  officers  and  executive  of  the  Chemical  Workers’  Union  were 
ready  to  recommend  amalgamation,  but  the  union  conference  rejected  it. 
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as  one  of  its  membership  interests.  In  these  ways  it  emerges  with  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  its  membership  outside  distribution  proper.  The 
decline  in  co-operative  employment  (its  main  membership  base  in  distribution) 
has  been  over  40,000  in  the  1960s.  This,  and  the  shift  in  the  composition 
of  the  labour  force  in  distribution  towards  a high  proportion  of  part-time 
women  workers,  has  sharply  affected  USDAW’s  growth  and  intensified  its 
recruitment  problems.  In  the  trades  in  which  it  is  primarily  concerned  il 
faces  high  job  turnover  and  consequent  membership  wastage.  In  late  years 
it  has  needed  to  recruit  about  100,000  new  members  a year  to  maintain  its 
static  total  membership.  Thus  special  features  have  prevented  overall  growth 
of  membership,  but  in  structural  type  the  G & MWU  and  USDAW  are 
similar  to  the  large  and  growing  tmions  already  analysed. 

20.  The  Mineworkers  and  Railwaymen.  By  contrast  the  two  large  unions 
with  steeply  declining  membership  are  unions  whose  field  of  organisation  is 
specifically  linked  to  a particular  industry.  In  intention  these  could  be  said 
to  be  industrial  unions.  The  NUM  has  come  closest  to  the  realisation  of 
“ industrial  ” unionism,  since  virtually  all  manual  workers  in  the  coal  industry 
are  members  of  unions  that  are  “ constituent  associations  ”.  But  beyond  this 
occupational  field,  it  shares  with  other  unions  representation  of  clerical 
workers,  supervisory  workers  are  mainly  members  of  a separate  occupational- 
industrial  union  (NACODS),  and  managerial  personnel  are  organised  in  other 
associations.  As  in  manual  employment  in  the  coal  industry  there  is 
effectively  100  per  cent  unionism,  NUM  membership  is  largely  a function 
of  the  number  of  wage-earners  on  colliery  books.* *  As  a result,  NUM 
membership  in  1966  is  a quarter  of  a million  less  than  a decade  ago,  and  by 
1970  can  be  expected  to  fall  to  about  a third  of  a million  (or  less  than  half 
of  the  membership  in  the  mid  1950s). 

21.  One  sees  here  how  the  acceptance  of  an  “industrial”  formula  for 
organisation,  in  the  case  of  an  industry  with  fairly  clearly  defined  frontiers,’ 
may  involve  as  a corollary  the  prolonged  contraction  of  the  union  concerned, 
although  the  awkward  process  of  contraction  of  the  union  apparatus,  or  the 
alternative  of  sharply  rising  organisational  costs  per  member,  may  be  miti- 
gated by  the  scale  of  reserve  funds  and  the  proportional  increase  in  income 
from  assets.’  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  trade  union  movement,  an  obvious 
disadvantage  of  such  a major  contraction  in  coal  is  that  the  resources  and 
organisational  experience  of  the  NUM  cannot  readily  be  deployed  in  ways 
that  promote  union  recruitment  and  development  elsewhere.  In  this  context 
“ industrial  ” unionism  appears  as  a form  of  “ closed  ” unionism. 

22.  Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen, 
whose  membership  decline  in  the  1960s  has  been  in  percentage  terms  rather 
faster  than  the  decline  in  employment  in  rail  transport.  NUR  membership 
fell  by  87,000  in  the  1950s,  and  by  a further  80,000  to  the  end  of  1965. 
Given  the  National  Plan’s  expectation  of  a fall  of  5-5  per  cent  per  annum 

* The  number  of  wage  earners  on  colliery  books  fell  from  688,000  in  December  1958  to 
451,000  in  December  1965.  NUM  Membership  (TUC  affiliation)  fell  from  674,000  at 
the  end  of  1958  to  447,000  at  end  1965.  The  correspondence  between  the  two  has  been 
very  close. 

^ Some  questions  of  interpretation  do  arise;  in  the  1950’s  the  NUM  was  opposed  to 
suggestions  that  the  coal  carbonisation  activities  of  the  NCB  might  be  “hived  off”. 

* The  increase  in  income  from  assets  may  be  absolute  as  well  as  proportional,  as  union 
funds  feel  the  benefit  (somewhat  tardily)  of  e.g.  the  rise  in  yield  on  gilt  edged  securities  in 
the  last  fifteen  years. 
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in  railway  employment  to  1970.  its  membership  may  be  expected  to  be 
about  200.000  by  then  (compared  with  over  400.000  in  1950).  In  this  case 
of  course,  the  “ industrial  ” basis  of  NUR  organisation  has  been  affected  by 
the  vertical  integration  characteristic  of  the  railways  before  and  after 
nationalisation.  Thus,  the  NUR  followed  the  railway  companies’  inter-war 
moves  into  bus  operation.  British  Railways  hotel  and  catering,  dock  and 
harbour,  and  workshop  activities,  blur  the  picture  of  “ industrial  ” 
unionism.'  For  at  these  points  the  NUR  is  competing  with  other  unions 
and  is  clearly  only  setting  itself  the  task  of  organising  some  dock  workers' 
some  catering  staff,  etc.  In  these  fields,  other  unions  have  been  unwilling 
to  yield  to  the  “ industrial  ” unionist  approach  of  the  NUR ; thus  the 
frustration  in  the  early  1920s  of  NUR  efforts  to  secure  from  other  unions 
in  the  railway  workshops  “ dual  membership  ” arrangements.  But  the  NUR 
is  also  a frustrated  “ industrial  ” union  in  that  the  two  “ occupational  ” 
unions  in  the  railways,  the  TSSA  and  the  ASLEF,  have  maintained  their 
identity.^  Nor  have  intermediate  forms  of  “ closer  unity  ” developed  between 
the  railway  unions. 

23.  There  are  two  points  of  analytical  interest  raised  by  these  two  unions. 
One  is  that  to  develop  what  can  be  identified  as  a largely  complete  “ indus- 
trial ” union  requires  the  arrangement  of  “ dual  membership  ” agreements, 
such  as  that  arrived  at  between  AEU  and  NUM  in  1946,  and  special 
arrangements  such  as  the  inclusion  of  the  TGWU’s  colliery  membership  as 
a “ constituent  association  ” of  the  NUM.  Wide  understanding  in  the  trade 
union  movement  of  the  need  for  the  development  of  a single  national 
union  in  coalmining,  and  the  relatively  clear  cut  frontiers  of  the  coal  industry, 
helped  the  rationalisation  of  union  structure  in  the  coal  industry  in  the 
1940s.  By  contrast,  the  NUR  clashed  sharply  with  craft  unions  in  the  rail- 
way workships,  particularly  from  1919  to  1926,  over  NUR  “ dual  member- 
ship ” proposals,  and  no  special  arrangements  emerged.*  In  this  case  the 
NUR  saw  the  workshops  as  an  integral  part  of  the  railways  to  be  catered 
for  by  a union  embracing  “all  grades”,  while  the  engineering  craftsmen’s 
unions,  at  least  initially,  were  trying  to  secure  the  district  engineering  rate. 
Thus  within  the  railways  the  “ occupational  ” unions  would  not  yield  their 
autonomy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  frontiers  of  the  “ industry  ” were 
disputed.  The  contrasting  outcome  may  help  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of 
the  problems — and  opportunities — involved  in  using  “ dual  membership  " 
as  a means  of  rationalisation  of  union  structures. 

24.  The  second  main  point  of  analytical  interest  raised  by  the  experience 
of  the  NUM  and  NUR  hinges  on  the  distinction  between  the  “ closed  ” 
formula  of  an  industry  and  the  more  “ open  ” formula  of  a sector.  What  is 

1 J.  D.  M.  Bell,  in  “ Industrial  Unionism,  a Critical  Analysis  ” (p.  13)  calls  the  NUR  a 
“ common  employment  ” rather  than  an  “ industrial  ” union. 

2 Note  the  adoption  by  the  old  Railway  Clerks  Union  of  a more  “ open  ” formula — the 
Transport  Salaried  Staffs  Association^ — after  the  setting  up  of  the  Transport  Commbsion. 
On  the  one  hand,  this  leads  to  some  overlapping  with  other  “ open  ” unions  (e.g.  NAUGO): 
on  the  other  hand  TSSA  membership  has  only  fallen  moderately  despite  the  major  decline 
in  railway  employment  (86,000  members  end  1949,  87,000  end  1959,  75,000  end  1964). 

3 From  1919  on,  the  NUR  was  proposing  that  craftsmen  should  retain  membership  of 

their  own  unions,  but  the  NUR  should  be  paid  an  agreed  sum  per  member  employed  in 
railway  workshops  and  should  negotiate  on  behalf  of  all.  Cr^t  Union  resistance  to  this 
is  noted  in  annual  reports  of  the  Federation  of  Engineering  and  Shipyard  Trades  fiom  1920 
onwards.  H 
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striking  in  both  unions  is  that  the  direct  linkage  between  union  and  industry 
does  not  spill  over  into  a wider  concern  about  the  relevant  sector.  In  recent 
years,  both  unions  have  reacted  to  decline  in  their  industries  by  a wider 
examination  of  policies  affecting  their  sectors  but  these  reactions  have  been 
primarily  defensive.  Their  links  with  other  unions  operating  in  these  sectors 
have  been  tenuous,  and  co-ordination  of  services  or  policies  with  other 
anions  in  these  sectors  minimal.*  Yet  these  are  sectors  where  the  ability  of 
unions  to  take  a wider  view  than  that  of  a single  industry  is  important. 

25.  Other  Unions.  It  is,  of  course,  difiScult  to.  classify  briefly  the  growth 
patterns  of  the  many  medium  sized  unions,  and  their  relation  to  form  of 
organisational  approach.  Membership  growth  by  medium  sized  unions  in 
recent  years  is  broadly  of  two  kinds.  There  are  unions  whose  organisational 
principle  is  a relatively  “ closed  ” one,  which  operate  in  a sector  where 
either  employment,  or  the  degree  of  unionisation,  or  both,  is  rising.  (This  is 
true  of  the  post  oflice  unions,  for  instance.)  There  are  also  unions  which  are 
relatively  “ open  ” in  their  recruitment  interests,  or  are  becoming  more 
“open”.  Thus  the  Clerical  and  Administrative  Workers’  Union,  which  as 
its  title  implies  is  a rather  broad  “ occupational  ” union  operating  in  a wide 
range  of  industries,  increased  its  membership  by  50  per  cent  in  the  1950s, 
and  by  a further  60  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of  the  1960s.  This  was  a con- 
siderable achievement,  in  a difficult  field,  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  in 
the  private  sector.  (Over  most  of  the  public  sector  other  “ occupational- 
sectoral”  unions  were  already  established.)  The  private  sector  was  also  a 
field  that  aroused  the  interest  of  general  unions,  such  as  the  G & MWU.“ 
There  has  also  been  growth  of  relatively  “ open  ” occupational  unions 
catering  for  technical  and  supervisory  workers ; the  most  “ open  ” of  these, 
the  Association  of  Supervisory  Staffs,  Executives,  and  Technicians,  indicates 
its  multi-occupational  interests  in  its  title.  ASSET  increased  its  membership 
by  60  per  cent  in  the  1950s,  and  doubled  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  1960s. 
The  formula  is  sufficiently  “ open  ” not  to  restrict  growth,  while  occupa- 
tionally specialised  enough  to  provide,  together  with  an  aggressive  collective 
bargaining  strategy,  a particular  recruiting  appeal.  Much  the  same  considera- 
tions apply  as  in  the  case  of  CAWU  ; it  has  already  been  noted  that  the 
AEU  has  recently  been  attracted  into  this  field  and  has  set  up  supervisory 
branches.  Other  unions  for  technical  workers  are  also  developing ; the 
Association  of  Scientific  Workers,  after  some  decline  of  membership  in  the 
1950s,  has  increased  membership  from  11,000  at  end  1959  to  21,000  at  end 
1965. 

26.  There  are  a number  of  medium  sized  unions  that  show  relatively 
stable  membership  in  recent  years.  The  civil  service  unions  are  mainly  in 
this  category.  As  has  been  noted  earlier,  public  sector  unionism  has  in 
a number  of  cases  provided  an  “ open  ” formula  for  growth.  By  contrast, 

* Such  co-ordination  as  does  occur  is  at  the  level  of  the  General  Council  of  the  TUC. 
The  major  achievement  here  has  been  the  formulation  in  1965  of  a detailed  “ comolidated 
statement  of  policy  on  transport  ” by  the  General  Council  after  extensive  discussions  with 
transport  unions.  (See  1965  General  Council  Report,  Para.  342,  and  Annex,  “ Transport 
Policy  ”). 

t TTie  G & MWU  held  informal  talks  with  CAWU  looking  to  the  possibility  of  an 
amalgamation  with  CAWU  operating  as  a specifically  clerical  section.  More  recently 
the  G & MWU  is  reportedly  interested  in  establishing  a clerical  group.  As  the  _TGWU 
already  has  such  a group,  three  general  unions  for  clerical  workers  with  similar  organisational 
appeal  may  emerge. 
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the  civil  service  represents  industrially  a relatively  “ closed  ” formula 
Among  the  consequences  is  one  noted  by  the  Civil  Service  Clerical 
Association  in  its  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission:  — 

“ The  CSCA  has  surrendered,  to  other  unions,  members  whose 
work  has  been  transferred  to  other  agencies.  For  example,  when  the 
Potato  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food 
became  the  Potato  Marketing  Board,  the  CSCA  members  were 
transferred  to  the  clerical  section  of  the  TGWU  ; when  the  National 
Health  Service  was  set  up,  the  CSCA  transferred  members  to  NALGO  ; 
when  the  National  Coal  Board  H.Q.  was  set  up,  the  CSCA  trans- 
ferred members  to  CAWU.”'. 

Thus,  the  CSCA’s  sense  of  the  Civil  Service  base  of  the  union  as  a “ closed  ” 
formula  has  involved  it  in  what,  by  trade  union  standards,  has  been  a 
generous  attitude  to  membership  transfer.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  all  the  cases  listed  above,  the  transfer  was  to  more  “ open  ” unions. 
This  process  continues,  e.g.  the  membership  within  the  new  Airport 
Authority  is  being  passed  to  CAWU.  But  a hardening  of  attitude  may 
be  expected  ; significantly  members  within  the  Atomic  Energy  Authority 

have  been  retained.  The  future  of  organisations  such  as  the  Post  Office 

in  transition  from  departmental  status  to  public  corporation  status— poses 
especially  large  problems,  since  a considerable  proportion,  perhaps  20  per 
cent  of  the  clerical  membership  of  the  CSCA,  is  within  the  Post  Office, 
In  the  not  so  distant  future,  the  development  of  regional  authorities  may 
pose  problems  equally  searching.  There  must  come  a point  at  which  the 
problem  of  membership  loss  leads  such  a union  to  shift  to  a more 
“ open  ” interpretation  of  its  sphere  of  interest. 

27.  In  other  cases  where  union  membership  has  remained  relatively 
stable,  limits  to  recruitment  have  been  set  by  competition  from  other  unions 
and  by  the  limited  employment  growth  experienced  in  the  industry,  or  in 
connection  with  the  material,  that  provides  the  basis  for  organisation. 
Thus,  although  “ open  ” within  their  industrial  basis,  the  membership  of 
the  Foundryworkers  (AUFW)  has  tended  to  decline  slightly,  while  that  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Confederation  has  barely  risen,  in  recent  years. 
Unions  such  as  the  Woodworkers,  the  Plumbers,  and  the  AUBTW  (Build- 
ing Trade  Workers)  show  virtually  unchanged  levels  of  membership  over 
the  last  flfeen  years.  The  same  is  true  of  unions  in  insurance : by  con- 
trast the  Bank  Employees  have  increased  their  membership,  though  only 
slowly  in  the  1960s.  In  insurance  and  banking,  the  difficulties  of  unionisa- 
tion in  a “ white  collar  ” sector  are  accentuated  by  inter-union  competition, 
and  the  absence  of  any  large  and  more  powerful  “ sectoral  ” union. 

28.  There  remains  a considerable  body  of  unions  with  declining  mem- 
berships. These  are  predominantly  “ closed  ” unions,  in  many  cases  operat- 
ing within  a specific  industry  only,  and  sometimes  restricted  to  a 
particular  occupation,  or  a particular  locality,  or  both.  Protracted 
decline  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  any  significant  attempt  to  reshape 
and  regroup  union  structures.  Thus,  by  the  1966  TUC.  Groups  10  (Cotton) 
and  11  (Other  textiles)  still  consisted  of  27  affiliated  unions  with  only  176,000 

t Memorandum  from  the  CSCA,  p.  5. 
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members  between  them — ^in  1950  there  had  been  34  unions  with  277,000 
members. 

There  has  also  been  slower  decline  of  membership  among  clothing  trades 
unions  (with  the  exception  of  hosiery),  and  boot  and  shoe  unions.  The 
same  decline  is  found  among  some  building  trades  unions,  although 
there  has  been  secular  expansion  of  employment  in  construction.  In  these 
industrial  sectors  there  is  clearly  a special  problem  of  structural  adjust- 
ment; declining  membership,  the  upward  push  of  operating  costs,  the 
limited  range  of  services  provided,  might  seem  to  signal  the  need  for 
change.  But  deep  rooted  organisational  traditions,  and  in  some  cases  the 
cushion  of  reserve  funds,  have  largely  frozen  union  structure  into  immobility. 
Beyond  these  industries,  declining  union  membership  is  particularly  associated 
with  “ industrial  ” and  “ industrial-occupational  ” unions  in  other  industries 
where  employment  is  contracting  (thus,  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  Colliery 
Overmen,  Seamen,  Agricultural  Workers)  and  membership  decline  in  craft 
unions.  Thus  that  example  of  the  pure  form  of  craft  union,  the  United 
Patternmakers’  Association,  has  declined  in  membership  from  15,600,  at  end 
1959,  to  13,600  at  end  1965. 


D.  AMALGAMATION  MOVEMENTS 

29.  The  material  in  paragraphs  11-28  might  be  said  to  explore  the 
“natural”  growth  pattern  that  is  in  evidence  in  recent  years.  But  before 
attempting  to  sum  up  what  the  dynamic  changes  that  are  in  process 
amount  to,  and  what  they  imply  for  the  shape  of  trade  unionism  that  is 
emerging,  specific  account  has  to  be  taken  of  the  extent  to  which  these 
processes  of  change  are  being  modified  by  amalgamation.  This  is  the 
more  necessary  as  recent  amalgamation  moves  have  differed  in  type,  and 
in  resultant  structures.  At  the  same  time,  they  show,  in  important  cases, 
not  only  the  influence  of  contrasting  organisational  principles,  but  also 
the  dynamic  importance  of  internal  constitutional  provisions,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  extent  of  representation  and  autonomy  afforded  to  specific 
groups  within  an  organisation.  Analytically,  some  recent  amalgamation 
moves  that  did  not  come  to  fruition  are  at  least  as  worth  noting  as  others 
that  did. 

30.  From  the  point  of  view  of  further  evolution  of  trade  union  structures 
it  is  important  to  make  analytical  distinctions  between  the  various  types  of 
amalgamation  that  have  occurred  or  are  currently  projected.  This  is  the 
more  important  since  recent  moves  involve  considerable  diversity  not  only 
in  type,  but  in  the  actual  handling  of  amalgamation.  One  result  of  this 
is  that  in  some  cases  amalgamation  has  to  be  seen  as  a process  involving 
stmctural  changes,  and  changes  in  trade  union  organisation  and  attitudes, 
extending  over  a number  of  years.  The  formal  amalgamation  itself  may 
be  simply  an  important  incident  in  this  process,  enabling  further  structural 
changes  to  proceed.  It  should  be  noted,  too.  that  a particular  amalgamation 
may  represent  not  only  the  overcoming  of  the  obstacles  to  any  amalgamation 
that  have  been  recited  so  often  in  the  past,”'  but  also  a choice  between  one 
possible  linkage — and  associated  form  and  “ principle  ” of  organisation 

' For  instance  in  the  1947  TUC  Report,  “ Trade  Union  Structure  and  Closer  Unity  ”, 
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—and  another.  To  anyone  attempting  to  follow  the  main  moves  anH 
contemplated  arrangements  for  amalgamation  in  recent  years,  the  varietv 
of  solutions  explored  and  the  flexibility  of  approach  is  striking  For  ^ 
these  reasons,  some  attempt  at  classification  and  analysis  of  particular  casp. 
IS  called  for. 

31.  The  main  types  of  amalgamation  occurring  or  under  discussion  in 
recent  years  are  set  out  in  the  following  subheadings.  So  far  as  possible 
comments  are  made  on  the  significance  of  some  at  least  of  the  recent 
moves  ; such  analytical  comments  may  well  be  inadequate,  since  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  judge  how  tentative  a particular  move  might  be  what 
obstacles  operated  in  practice  to  prevent  a particular  solution,  or  what 
were  the  reasons  for  a particular  structural  arrangement. 

(a)  The  amalgamation  of  regionally  based  unions  into  a single  national 
union  of  the  same  type.  This  is  a process  which,  historically,  can  be  said 
to  be  almost  completed.  Thus,  from  this  point  of  view  the  two  recent 
major  amalgamations  of  this  sort  represent  a late  development  not 
by  itself  of  great  significance  for  a trade  union  movement  that  has’  long 
since  been  dominated  by  national  unions.  The  two  amalgamations  were 
that  of  the  National  Society  of  Painters  with  the  Scottish  Painters’  Society 
to  form  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Painters  and  Decorators,  and  that  of 
the  Typographical  Association  with  the  Typographical  Society,  London, 
to  form  &e  National  Graphical  Association.'  In  the  latter  case  the  Scot- 
tish TA  is  not  yet  gathered  into  the  fold. 

32.  (b)  Amalgamation  by  " closed  ” craft  unions,  thus  forming  a multi- 
craft union.  The  outstanding  case  here  has  been  the  amalgiiTnatifn  of 
boilermakers,  shipwrights,  and  blacksmiths  into  a single  union ; this  not 
only  retains  these  trades  (or,  rather,  congeries  of  trades)  in  its  title,  but 
has  adopted  a trade  strucmre  which  affords  a considerable  measure  of 
autonomy.  For  instance,  each  section  has  its  own  General  Secretary  and 
affiliates  separately  to  the  CSEU  (Confederation  of  Engineering  and  Ship- 
building  Unions).  The  amalgamation,  however,  has  a single  President, 
and  a National  Executive  Council.  The  attraction  of  this  arrangement 
to  craft  unions  is  clearly  that  it  involves  minimum  loss  of  “ trade  identity  ”, 
while  enabling  them  to  benefit  from  common  services  and  to  co-ordinate 
their  “craft”  point  of  view  in  negotiation,  within  the  CSEU,  etc.  Three 
consequences  are  noticeable.  One  is  that  the  Amalgamated  Society 
(ASBSBSW)  is  actively  seeking  To  attract  other  unions  (most  recently. 
Constructional  Engineers’,  Sheet  Metal  Workers’,  and  Plumbers’).  These 
approaches  will  not  necessarily  succeed,  but  they  do  indicate  the  dynamic 
approach  created  by  the  original  amalgamation.  The  structure  might  be 
regarded  as  a “ new  model  ” — at  least  in  aspiration — ^for  “ closed  ” unionism. 
One  should  not  facilely  identify  this  with  “ industrial  ” unionism,  simply 
because  the  main  body  of  the  tradesmen  involved  are  occupied  in  ship- 
building. Even  if  the  union  decided  to  become  more  “ open  ” in  its  re- 
cruitment (this  is  not  yet  evident),  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  un- 
skilled workers  would  be  attracted  to  a society  predominantly  representing 
the  job  interests  of  craftsmen. 


1 More  rerantly,  the  RossendaJe  Union  of  Boot,  Shoe  and  Slipper  Operatives  has  been 
holding  iiniElganidtioni  talks  with  the  Nstjonal  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives. 
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The  second  consequence  is  that  although  demarcation  disputes  between 
crafts  do  not  disappear,  they  at  least  (so  far  as  the  amalgamated  trades 
are  concerned),  are  not  now  reinforced  by  the  institutional  interests  of 
separate  unions.  We  are  already  seeing  a new  flexibility  of  approach  by 
tbe  Boilermakers’  Amalgamation  in  recent  shipbuilding  agreements,  so  far 
as  demarcation  between  its  constituent  trades  is  concerned.  The  wider 
problem  of  relations  with  other  unions  persists.  Thirdly,  the  multi-craft 
structure  helps  to  secure  adequate  representation  and  weight  in  the  various 
bodies  and  councils  of  the  trade  union  movement.  Aggregated  and  co- 
ordinated through  amalgamation,  craft  unionism  can  be  a major  force. 

In  some  ways  a similar  development  is  occurring  with  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Graphical  Association.  Here,  the  scale  of  further 
change  is  more  limited,  and  more  directly  confined  to  the  crafts  in  the 
printing  industry.  But  the  formation  of  the  NGA  has  certainly  prompted  ^ 
its  leadership  to  aim  at  the  creation  of  “ one  craft  union  ” in  printing.  Two 
small  unions  with  about  1,500  members  each  have  amalgamated  with  the 
NGA,  the  Press  Telegraphists  and  the  Correctors  of  the  Press.  In  both 
cases  the  basis  for  the  amalgamation  was  the  creation  of  special  trade 
groups,  a Readers’  Group,  and  a Telecommunications  and  Electronics 
Group.  These  are  served  by  a specialist  oflicer,  with  special  provision  for 
representation  at  the  union’s  delegate  conference,  and  representation  on 
other  committees.  They  also  have  separate  “ companionships  ” within  NGA 
“ chapels  ”.  Beyond  that,  the  NGA  have  been  “ talking  amalgamation  ” 
with  the  Lithographic  Printers,  are  clearly  envisaging  the  Stereotypers 
“ showing  an  interest  ”,  and  hoping  for  other  unions  also  to  move  towards 
amalgamation.  The  NGA’s  General  Secretary  has  pointed  out  that  although 
the  rules  of  the  union  have  been  “ patched  up  ” to  take  care  of  the  special 
circmnstances  involved  in  the  two  small  amalgamations  mentioned  above, 
the  prospect  of  major  additional  amalgamations  meant  the  NGA  would 
“have  to  look  at  a new  form  of  constitution  which  ...  a much  larger 
organisation  would  require  ”.  He  went  on  to  mention  specifically  earlier 
ideas  of  “ trade  groups  ”.  Thus  the  geographical  merger  that  produced 
the  NGA  appears  as  the  beginning  of  a more  fundamental  re-appraisal  of 
the  position  of  craft  unions  in  printing.* 

33.  (c)  Amalgamation  of  more  " open " unions  within  a particular  sector. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  scope  for  such  developments  (e.g.  in  insurance’  and 
banking,  or  within  the  public  sector).  The  main  recent  example  is  the 
formation  of  SOGAT  already  mentioned  above.  The  constituent  unions 
contained  skilled  sections,  but  were  predominantly  non-craft,  and  “ open  ” 
in  their  recruitment  in  this  industrial  sector  (printing  and  paper).  In  this 
very  interesting  case,  creating  the  tenth  largest  TUC  affiliate,  the  rule, book 


* This  was  specifically  recognised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Press  Telegraphists  speaking 
at  the  NGA’s  1965  Rules  Revision  Conference:  “When  your  two  societies  amalgamated 
it  was  an  amalgamation  of  two  like  organisations,  compositors  and  machine  managers,  who 
were  only  separated  geographically.  . . . Now  you  cannot  afford  to  think  on  those  lines 
any  longer.  You  must  bear  in  mind  other  aspects  of  what  is  happening  in  the  printing 
trades  . . . This  is  why  I have  been  talking  amalgamation  and  I know  your  officers  feel  the 
same  way  about  it  ”. 

2 The  amalgamation  of  a small  life  assurance  union,  of  some  two  thousand  members, 
with  the  National  Federation  of  Insurance  Workers  in  1964  (under  the  new  title  of  the 
National  Union  of  Insurance  Workers)  was  only  a very  minor  step.  Union  membership 
in  this  sector  is  static  or  declining  and  lacks  a large  scale  attractive  force. 
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is  patently  a provisional  one  looking  forward  to  a Rules  Revision  Coa- 
ference  in  1969  (or  possibly  earlier).  The  interim  provisions  combine  the 
executives  of  the  two  constituent  unions  into  the  executive  of  SOGAT 
provide  for  two  joint  general  secretaries  until  the  resignation  of  one,  and 
constitute  the  two  original  unions  as  separate  divisions  of  SOGAT.  It 
is  understood  that  these  arrangements  were  designed  to  give  breathing  space 
for  the  formulation  of  structural  proposals  (e.g.  as  to  representation  of 
trade  groups). 

A special  committee  has  been  set  up  to  pursue  these  matters.  The  point 
is  that  it  is  operating  within  what  is  already  beginning  to  be  a more  unified 
structure,  and  one  with  a single  administration  instead  of  involving  pro- 
tracted negotiation  between  separate  unions.  This  is  an  interesting 
approach  to  the  problems  involved  in  amalgamating  unions  with  markedly 
different  constitutional  arrangements.  The  constitutions  of  the  two  unions 
made  it  inevitable  that  the  full  consequences  of  amalgamation  would  only 
be  achieved  after  a protracted  process.^  But  amalgamation  has  come  early 
in  this  process,  rather  than  late. 

34.  (d)  Amalgamation  of  craft  and  more  “ open  ” unions  within  a par- 
ticular sector.  This  type  of  amalgamation  move  might  be  seen  as  a hybrid 
of  types  (b)  and  (c),  and  clearly  involves  substantial  difficulties.  The 
least  favourable  conditions  for  such  a development  are  likely  to  be  met 
when  the  “ open  ” unions  are  not  largely  confined  to  a particular  sector. 
Even  when  such  unions  are  “ sectoral  ”,  if  there  are  major  unresolved 
arguments  on  manning  or  differentials  between  “ open  ” and  “ closed  ” 
unions,  moves  towards  closer  unity  are  likely  to  prove  difficult.  Printing 
unionism  is  likely  to  be  a case  in  point  for  some  time  to  come,  with  SOGAT 
(as  described)  working  out  its  new  internal  structure,  the  NGA  pursuing 
its  ideas  on  further  amalgamation  with  craft  unions ; meanwhile  the  two 
unions  find  themselves  in  dispute  on  manning  and  other  issues.” 

The  main  attempt  to  create  an  amalgamation  involving  such  a hybrid 
has  been  in  the  building  trades.  In  this  case  the  Federation  took  the  initia- 
tive in  bringing  unions  together  for  amalgamation  talks.  The  Amalgamated 
Union  of  Building  Trade  Workers,  together  with  a number  of  smaller  unions 
in  the  “ trowel  trades  ”,  have  been  involved  in  working  out  a constitution 
based  on  the  principle  of  union  (and  therefore  craft)  identities  continuing 
through  trade  groups.  The  Painters  union  was  involved  initially,  but  with- 
drew. The  talks  have  continued  over  a period  of  years,  but  appear  to  have 
reached  stalemate.  In  the  meantime,  the  Street  Masons  (one  of  the  small 
unions  involved)  have  transferred  their  engagements  to  the  AUBTW.  In  this 
case  there  have  also  been  additional  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  form  of 
the  proposed  constitution  for  the  new  union — to  be  called  the  Constructional 
Workers  Union.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Executive  Council  of  the  AUBTW 
would  become  simply  a trade  group  committee  within  the  new  organisation. 


r The  message  to  members  circulated  with  the  ballot  paper  on  amalgamation  referred  to 
the  arrangements  outlined  in  the  text  here  as  “ a unique  first  stage  in  the  unification  of  the 
two  unions  ” and  went  on  to  say  that  “ a process  of  gradual  change  probably  taking  place 
over  the  following  ten  years  will  be  by  consent  initiated  ”. 

2 For  disputed  issues  see,  for  instance,  the  article  in  the  December  1965  issue  of  the  NGA’s 
“ Graphical  Journal  ”,  written  by  the  General  Secretary,  entitled  ” Trouble  Looms  with 
NATSOPA”. 
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electing  three  of  their  number  to  the  new  National  Executive.'  This  factor 
may  make  the  amalgamation  seem  less  attractive  to  existing  Executive 
members. 

If  the  amalgamations  do  go  through  in  this  case,  one  might  expect  the 
interests  of  skilled  workers  to  be  predominant  in  the  new  union  The 
AUBTW  is  a relatively  “ open  ” union  with  a wider  membership  than  skilled 
workers,  and  the  proposed  union’s  title  suggests  openness.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  how  successful  such  a union  would  be  in  attracting  less  skilled 
workers  into  membership,  in  face  of  the  competing  appeal  of  the  two  large 
general  unions. 


35.  (e)  Amalgamation  of  occupational  unions.  Such  amalgamcVn;  may 
involve  a shift  from  a narrower  and  more  “closed”  view  of  the  area  of 
organisation  to  a wider,  more  “open”,  approach.  Two  recent  examples 
illustrate  facets  of  such  change.  The  amalgamation  of  the  British  Gas 
Staffs  Association  and  NALGO— which  had  overlapped  for  years— involved 
the  merger  of  an  “ industrial-occupational  ” union  with  the  wider  “ sectoral-" 
occupational  ” tmon.  In  this  case  the  specifically  industrial  interests  are 
met  by  the  relative  autonomy  of  the  bargaining  process,  by  specialist  officers 
and  by  “ Group  Meetings  ” at  annual  conference.  The  second  example  is  that 
of  talks  currently  (1966)  being  held  on  amalgamation  between  the  Draughts- 
men and  the  Association  of  Scientific  Workers,  to  form  a wider  technicians’ 
union.’ 


One  area  where  the  subject  of  amalgamation  is  again  under  discussion 
among  “ occupational  ” unions  is  that  of  the  Civil  Service.  Here  there  are 
clearly  conflicting  approaches  even  within  the  “ non-manual  ” field.  The 
CSCA  in  its  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  says  that  it  “believes  in 
amalgamation  into  far  fewer  unions  than  now  operate  in  the  Civil  Service. 
In  particular  . . . there  should  be  orily  one  amalgamated  union  catering 
for  the  clerical  and  allied  grades.’”  Its  argument  is  that  the  case  for 
“horizontal”  union  organisation  (that  is  for  only  one  nmiTi  grade  in  each 
union)  “ derives  from  the  relationship  of  the  Civil  Service)  ‘ classes  ’ one  to 
another  ...  the  Clerical  Class  would  prefer  not  to  have  administrators  par- 
ticipating in  the  work  of  its  union.” 


There  are  numerous  problems  involved  in  this  approach.  One  is.  of 
course,  that  the  Fulton  Committee  review  of  Civil  Service  structure  may  result 
in  major  changes  in  the  grades  or  classes  of  the  Civil  Service.  The  more 
directly  union  structures  are  based  on  existing  grades,  the  more  disruptive 
to  their  organisation  such  reforms  may  he.  Indeed,  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  policy  committee  of  the  “ Staff  Side  ” is  urging  amalgamation  dis- 
cussions and  offering  their  “ good  offices  ” in  such  talks.  But  it  is  hy  no 
means  clear  that  the  answer  to  this  new  situation  is  a continued  separation 


1 mere  would  also,  it  is  proposed,  be  five  regional  electoral  areas  electing  an  executive 
memMr  each;_  lay  members  of  the  AUBTW,  as  the  largest  constituent  union,  might  be 
expected  to  win  these  seats. 

. 2 The  Draughtsmen  find  themselves  pulled  in  yet  another  direction  by  their  strong  industrial 
involvement  m engineering  and  shipbuilding.  Earlier  talks  with  the  AEU  led  to  a “ closer 
aStt  L ™ange  of  representatives  on  various  committees;  the  new  developments  in 
, paragraph  36)  may  renew  the  attractiveness  of  amalgamation 

With  the  AEU  so  far  as  the  Draughtsmen  are  concerned. 

2 CSG\,  Memorandum,  p.  4. 
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on  “ class  ” lines.  Besides  this,  the  other  unions  that  the  CSCA  appears  in 
the  first  place  to  consider  as  suitable  for  amalgamation'  do  not  have  all 
their  members  in  the  same  grade.  The  response  of  one  of  the  general 
secretaries  concerned  (that  of  the  County  Court  Officers’  Association)  is 
revealing;  “So  far  as  this  Association  is  concerned,  and  this  applies  to 
some  extent  to  the  MLS  A and  the  IRSF,  with  our  high  proportion  of 
Bailiffs,  Ushers,  and  Higher  Grade  Staffs,  we  ate  by  no  means  a purely 
‘ clerical  ’ association,  and  therefore,  to  merely  amalgamate  the  four 
Associations  into  one  would  appear  to  conflict  with  CSCA  proposals  for 
five  unions  for  five  grades.’’” 

In  other  words,  the  other  Associations  are  to  varying  extents  multi-grade 
in  their  organisation,  and  their  principle  of  organisation  is  departmental 
(rather  than  general  Civil  Service).  It  is  not  surprising  that  earlier  overtures 
by  the  CSCA  were  unsuccessful.  The  third  point  that  may  be  made  about 
the  CSCA’s  approach  to  organisation  is  that  it  has  the  consequence  that  many 
of  their  most  experienced  and  effective  members  (including  executive  council 
members)  leave  the  Association  on  promotion  to  hi^er  grades.  A multi- 
grade  approach  would  not  have  the  same  result.  One  might  conclude  from 
this  that  if  amalgamations  are  to  proceed  between  the  “occupational” 
(non-manual)  unions  of  the  Civil  Service,  this  difference  of  approach  has  to 
be  resolved— possibly  by  the  broader  “ sectoral  ” non-manual  organisation 
of  which  NALGO  is  the  best  example.” 

36.  if)  Amalgamation  of  primarily  industrially  based  unions,  or  occupa- 
tional unions,  with  a general  or  “ sectoral-general  ” union. 

(i)  The  prospect  of  major  developments  of  this  type  appears  to  hinge 
upon  the  readiness  of  large  general  unions  to  develop  internally  a “ group  ’’ 
structure,  and  upon  the  extent  of  the  autonomy  and  executive  representation 
accorded  to  such  groups.  To  the  extent  that  this  can  be  secured,  amalga- 
mation offers  the  attraction  of  the  preservation  of  the  “principle”  of 
organisation  of  the  smaller  union  involved.  More  than  that,  it  may  greatly 
reduce  overlapping  in  a particular  industry,  so  that  the  new  “ group  ” 
membership  may  be  significantly  larger  than  the  membership  of  the  union 
contemplating  amalgamation ; beyond  that,  such  a grouping  may  attract 
(where  they  exist)  further  unions  in  the  trade  concerned  to  join. 

(ii)  The  most  promising  and  striking  recent  development  of  this  kind 
concerns  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  and  the  Amalgamated  Union 
of  Foundry  Workers.  The  importance  of  the  framework  that  has  been 
worked  out  between  these  two  unions  (and  is  now  being  prepared  as  an 
agreement  on  which  a ballot  vote  will  be  taken)  can  hardly  be  overstated. 
At  the  moment  the  agreement  only  concerns  these  two  unions,  but  the 
arrangements  envisaged  can  with  minor  modifications  be  applied  in  other 
cases  (e.g.  possibly  to  the  Vehicle  Builders),  and  might  precipitate  consider- 

1 Namely,  the  Inland  Revenue  Staff  Federation,  the  Ministry  of  Labour  Staff  Association, 
and  the  County  Court  Officers’  Association. 

2 See  the  Association  journal,  “ County  Court  Officer  ”,  December  1965. 

3 The  article  cited  above  has  this  to  say:  “We  could  not  stand  aside  from  a major 
regrouping  of  the  Civil  Service  staff  movement.  To  many,  an  operation  of  this  sort  may 
seem  to  be  desirable,  and  perhaps  in  time  is  inevitable,  but  complete  amalgamation  of  .j,  . 
organisations  within  their  present  composition  could  not  be  a final  grouping  in  this  direcfion 
and  is  unlikely  to  be  acceptable  as  a worth  while  transitional  step. " {Op.  cit.) 
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able  rationalisation  of  union  organisation  in  sectors  of  engineering.  The  main 
features  of  the  agreement  are : ‘ 

A The  Amalgamated  Union  of  Engineering  and  Foundry  Workers 
(AEF)  will  function  on  the  basis  of  trade  groups  each  with  “a 
broad  measure  of  independence  ” ; 

B Existing  practices  and  rules  continue  until  by  consent  functions  are 
transferred  from  the  trade  groups  to  t}ie  AEF.  This  transfer  of 
functions  to  the  AEF  is  conceived  as  a process  without  a fixed 
timetable.  (One  is  reminded  of  the  approach  used  by  SOGAT, 
which  is  very  similar.) 

C Foundry  representation  will  be  guaranteed  at  all  levels  in  the  AEF. 

D Foundry  workers  now  in  the  AEU  will  be  able  to  transfer  to 
the  foundry  trade  group ; this  process  will  also  take  time  as  no 
attempt  to  harmonise  benefits  and  contributions  will  be  made  until 
after  the  approval  of  the  amalgamation. 

E The  Foundry  trade  group  will  retain  its  annual  conference  and  elect 
nine  members  to  meet  with  the  National  Committee  of  the  AEU 
as  a new  policy  making  body  for  the  AEF,  whose  decisions  will  be 
binding  on  the  National  Executive  of  the  AEF. 

F The  National  Executive  of  the  AEF  will  consist  of  the  president  and 
seven  Executive  members  of  the  AEU  and  two  representatives  from 
the  foundry  workers.” 

As  the  National  Council  of  the  AUFW  say  of  this  arrangement,  “ It 
provides  a new  basis  for  amalgamations  with  other  engineering  unions.  It 
also  opens  the  door  to  aU  the  foundry  unions  to  come  within  the  foundry 
trade  group  of  the  new  organisation”.  This  is  not  only  because  this  is  a 
framework  “ within  which  foundry  workers  will  have  and  maintain  effective 
control  of  their  own  affairs”.  It  has  also  given  the  AUFW  considerable 
flexibility  in  its  approach  to  other  foundry  unions,  in  current  talks  with  the 
Amalgamated  Moulders’  and  the  Patternmakers  (UP A),  among  others.  The 
new  found  willingness  of  the  AEU  to  develop  its  union  structure  in  this  way 
has  certainly  created  a novel  opportunity. 

37.  In  the  case  of  the  foundry  workers  (and  the  vehicle  builders  if  this 
too  succeeds)  the  proposed  amalgamation  is  with  a larger  and  more  general 
union  which  is,  nevertheless,  similar  in  type.  For  they  are  all  examples  of 
skilled  worker  unionism  that  has  been  adapted  and  developed  to  a more 
“ open  ” recruitment  policy,  but  which  in  union  government  (in  practice)  are 
stUl  predominantly  run  by  skilled  workers.  General  unionism  of  a different 
kind  may  have  more  difficulty  in  exercising  such  an  attractive  force,  more 
particularly  where  the  maintenance  of  trade  identity  and  autonomy  that  is 
offered  is  more  limited.  The  General  and  Municipal  Workers  provide  a 
case  in  point.  Some  of  their  recent  negotiations  with  other  unions  have 
clearly  envisaged — ^what  for  that  union  is  also  a new  and  important  departure 
— ^the  development  of  a trade  group  structure.  But  against  the  background 

1 The  statement  of  the  National  Council  of  the  AUFW,  in  the  March  1966  issue  of 
“ The  Foundry  Worker  ” has  been  followed  as  the  most  detailed  source, 

2 The  joint  statement  of  the  AEU  and  the  foundry  workers  published  in  the  “ AEU 

Journal,  November  1966  ”,  setting  out  the  proposed  outline  rules  is  reproduced  as  Appendix 
A of  this  research  paper.  1-  l 
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of  a system  of  union  government  where  in  practice  elements  of  autonomy 
have  been  regional  in  character  rather  than  relating  to  “ trade  ”,  the  extent 
of  autonomy  envisaged  has  been  limited.  This,  and  the  continued  growth 
of  their  own  membership,  may  explain  why  the  Clerical  Workers  (CAWXJ) 
do  not  appear  ready  to  become  an  occupational  group  of  the  General  and 
Municipal  Workers.  A more  fully  publicised  set  of  amalgamation  proposals 
were  those  offered  the  Chemical  Workers’  Union.  These  are  stated  clearly 
in  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers’  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission 
and  were  in  fact  accepted  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  CWU* *  It  was 
in  this  case  the  union’s  delegate  conference  that  rejected  the  proposals.  In 
a limited  form,  the  Chemical  Workers’  were  offered  the  maintenance  of  their 
“ industrial  ” approach  (indeed  the  substantial  achievement  of  one  union  for 
the  majority  of  chemical  workers),  namely,  a separate  chemical  workers 
section  with  its  own  conference,  separate  research  staff  and  facilities  if 
needed  separate  branches,  and  special  provisions  for  shop  stewards. 

But  the  representation  on  Distriet  Councils  and  at  Annual  Congress  of  the 
G & MWU  was  only  temporarily  separate,  and  the  authority  of  the 
G & MWU  executive  was  not  diluted  (the  chemical  workers  section  was 
not  envisaged  as  having  separate  executive  authority,  though  in  practice  a 
considerable  measure  of  “ government  by  consent  ” might  have  been 
exfMCted).  There  is  obviously  a problem  here  that  does  not  permit  of  a 
facile  answer ; i.e.  how  far  to  go  in  providing  a measure  of  autonomy  and 
separate  “ group  ” representation,  so  as  to  offer  other  unions  contemplating 
amalgamation  a continuing  sense  of  identity.  The  need  also  for  effective 
executive  authority  should  not  be  disregarded. 

38.  Amalgamation  of  primarily  craft  unions  with  a more  "open”  union. 
One  has  no  wish  to  multiply  classifications,  but  there  is  recognisably  a 
situation  intermediate  as  between  types  (6) — amalgamation  of  “closed” 
craft  unions — and  type  (/)  above.  This  in  terms  of  practical  example  is 
provided  by  the  initiative  of  the  Electrical  Trades  Union.  Some  time  ago, 
the  ETU  executive  set  up  a working  party  to  inquire  into  prospective 
amalgamations  and  to  consider  how  unions  organising  other  crafts  could  be 
brought  within  a revised  union  structure.  The  ETU’s  own  rule  book  has 
shown  remarkably  rapid  change,  not  only  in  branch  structure,  but  also  in 
the  development  of  a flexible  system  of  industrial  advisory  conferences.  The 
current  amalgamation  talks  with  the  Plumbing  Trade  Union  have  the  general 
support  of  the  PTU’s  1966  Conference.  It  is  suggested,  as  well,  that  the 
pending  merger  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  and  the  Heating  and  Domestic 
Engineers’  (both  union  executives  are  advising  their  members  in  favour  of 
merger)  may  be  followed  by  an  eventual  link  with  the  ETU — cum — ^PTU.’ 
If  this  were  to  happen  what  would  emerge  would  be  a union  of  over  400,000 
members,  not  purely  “multi-craft”  but  with  the  ETU’s  “openness”  of 
recruitment  (and  presumably  the  latter’s  new  found  interest  in  “ industrial  ” 
organisation  of  its  members). 

Conclusions  of  the  Survey 

39.  What  emerges  from  this  survey,  inadequate,  incomplete,  and  tentative 
as  it  is?  It  is  evident  that  there  is  more  upheaval  and  re-appraisal  of 

1 General  and  Municipal  Workers’  Union,  Written  Evidence,  para.  41 . 

2 There  is  a rivd  suitor,  the  Boilermakers’,  (see  type  (b)  above),  who  would  like  to  open 
talks  with,  {inter  alio),  the  Plumbers’  and  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers*. 
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union  structures  going  on  via  amalgamation  than  in  any  previous  period. 
These  changes  are  not  uniform  in  type  but  themselves  present  many  different 
approaches.  They  are,  however,  in  some  sectors  offering  the  promise  of 
considerable  rationalisation.  This  recent  wave  of  amalgamations,  actual  and 
projected,  appears  likely  to  involve  a significant  re-grouping  of  craft  unions 
into  larger  entities,  sometimes  largely  within  the  boundaries  of  a particular 
industry,  in  other  cases  without  this  industrial  link.  Another  major  result 
is  not  the  emergence  of  separate  industrial  unions,  but  the  incorporation  of 
separate  industrial  representation  within  wider  sectorial  or  general  unions. 
This  phenomenon  is  found  also  in  some  occupational  and  predominantly 
skilled  workers’  unions.  Given  the  variety  of  alternative  patterns  of  organi- 
sation and  connection  that  can  be  envisaged,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  unions 
have  contemplated  a number  of  potential  partners.'  Given  the  institutional 
interests  of  particular  unions  in  carving  out  a formula  for  growth,  and  the 
differences  in  perspective  involved,  one  can  understand  too  why  the  TUC’s 
initiatives  in  calling  unions  together  in  various  sectors  have  been  less 
influential  than  individual  union  initiatives. 

What  is  finally  noteworthy  is  the  ingenuity  and  novelty  of  some  of  the 
forms  adopted  for  amalgamation  (particularly  the  use  of  protracted  tran- 
sitional stages  after  an  amalgamation  based  on  outline  rules).  These 
developments,  e.g.  SOGAT  and  the  projected  amalgamation  of  the  AEU  and 
the  Foundryworkers,  must  revise  hitherto  accepted  doctrine  as  to  the  severity 
of  widely  differing  rules,  benefits,  and  contributions,  as  obstacles.  Clearly, 
given  the  democratic  requirements  of  trade  union  amalgamations,  and  the 
need  in  practice  to  meet  the  occupational  interests  of  officials,  changes  on 
the  scale  currently  being  experienced  involve  two  things.  There  must  be 
widespread  readiness  on  the  part  of  union  members,  particularly  the  active 
members,  to  accept  the  need  for  major  changes.  There  must  be  the  same 
readiness  among  leading  union  officers,  together  with  the  commitment  of 
time,  effort,  and  patience  to  the  resolution  of  the  complex  problems  involved. 
Repeatedly,  in  statements  on  amalgamation,  the  need  for  change  is  linked 
to  the  sweeping  technological  and  organisational  changes  in  industry 
(including  industrial  mergers).  It  is  linked,  too,  to  the  recognition  that  the 
resources  and  range  of  services  required  of  unionism  today  are  “only 
practical  from  a bigger  organisation  ”. 

E.  NATURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TIffi  PROBLEMS 
THAT  REMAIN 

40.  In  the  absence  of  any  co-ordinated  and  directed  programme  of 
structural  change,  initiative  in  recruitment,  and  amalgamation  of  individual 
unions,  have  been  altering  the  balance  of  the  British  trade  union  movement. 
These  continuing  structural  changes  might  be  termed  the  “ natural  ” growth 
pattern  revealed  by  the  unions  today.  There  is  no  sign  of  any  general 
evolution  towards  “ industrial  ” unionism ; on  the  contrary  the  main  tread 
is  one  of  continued  growth  (partly  by  amalgamation)  of  large  “ open  ” unions. 
These  are  not  necessarily  entirely  “ general  ” in  their  approach  to  organisa- 
tion and  recruitment,  but  characteristically  take  a broad  definition  of  their 

1 Many  examples  have  been  given.  To  add  one  more,  NATSOPA  were  conducting 
talks  with  the  National  Graphical  Association  when  the  former  broke  away  to  join  with  the 
Paperworkers  in  the  formation  of  SOGAT. 
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sector  of  operation,  and  of  the  occupational  grades  they  organise.  Several 
of  the  recent  or  projected  amalgamations  have  represented  the  further  develon- 
ment  of  this  “open”  pattern.  “Industrial”  organisation  appears  as  m 
aspect  of  internal  union  arrangements,  or  in  the  form  of  a very  broad  interest 
in  one  sector  of  the  economy.  A number  of  the  unions  organised  basically 
on  more  strictly  defined  “ industrial  ” lines  are  in  numerical  decline  so  fu 
as  membership  is  concerned.  There  is  also,  mainly  via  amalgamation  a 
tendency  for  craft  unionism  to  consolidate  its  position  as  a distinctive  orgiii. 
sational  form ; amalgamation  in  this  case  offering  a significant  increase  in 
size,  and  therefore  improving  of  servicing,  and  consolidation  or  strengthening 
of  craft  union  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  trade  union  movement.  There 
is  some  sign  of  a shift  in  the  “ size  structure  ” of  the  British  trade  unions, 
but  with  contraction  of  union  memberships  offsetting  growth  in  aU  size 
groups,  the  effect  is  not  yet  very  striking.  Using  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
analysis  we  have : 


% of  Total  Membership  by  Size  Group 

End  1959 

End  1965 

Unions  with  under  25,000  ... 

25.000  and  under  50,(W0  ... 

50.000  and  under  100,000  ... 

100.000  and  under  250,000 

250.000  and  above 

14-9 

4-7 

13-4 

49.3}s7-0 

12-0 

7-0 

12-9 

41.  In  membership  terms  the  smaller  unions  with  under  25,000  meinbers 
lost  211,000  members  over  the  six  years.  The  jump  of  over  a quarter  of  a 
million  in  the  number  of  members  of  unions  in  the  size  group  25  to  50 
thousand  resulted  not  only  from  the  existence  of  a number  of  growing  unions 
in  this  size  range  but  also  from  the  contraction  of  a number  which  had 
previously  had  memberships  of  over  50,000.  The  number  of  unionists  in 
unions  with  250,000  members  or  more  rose  by  one  million  in  the  six  years! 
Subsequent  figures  are  going  to  show  an  even  more  significant  increase  in 
this  largest  size  group’s  share  of  total  membership.  Although  this  gradual 
shift  towards  large  scale  unionism  represents  an  important  advance,  since 
there  are  many  advantages  of  scale,  the  other  aspects  of  “ natural  ” develop- 
ment involve  continuing  problems.  In  many  sectors,  at  least  three  large 
^-.general  or  “ sectoral-general  ” unions  will  be  operating  and  overlapping.  For 
instance  besides  the  TGWU  and  the  G & MWU  which  operate  in  aU  the 
following  sectors,  USDAW  (Shop  Workers)  operates  in  food,  drink,  and 
chemicals,  the  AEU  in  engineering,  and  the  Public  Employees  (NUPE)  in 
local  government  and  the  public  service  field.  Typically,  this  overlapping 
occurs  alongside  unionism  based  on  skill,  or  alongside  occupational  unionism, 
and  with  a sprinkling  of  would-be  industrial  unions.  “ Occupational  ” 
unionism,  as  an  organisational  approach,  is  another  field  where  manifold 
overlapping  is  experienced.  If  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers  develop 
a clerical  ” group,  there  will  be  three  unions  using  the  appeal  of  occupa- 
tional unionism  to  attract  clerical  workers  right  across  the  economy,  as  well 
as  a large  number  of  unions  seeking  to  recruit  in  their  particular  sector. 
The  same  manifold  overlapping  occurs  so  far  as  supervisory  staff  are  con- 
cerned. Overlapping  is  thus  a persistent  feature  whether  the  labour  force 
is  viewed  ‘ vertically  ” (industry  by  industry)  or  “ horizontally  ” (by  occupa- 
tion or  skill).  Thus  the  continuing  development  of  a numher  of  l0ge  and 
relatively  ' open  ” unions  has  not  resolved,  and  appears  unlikely  to  resolve, 
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what  might  be  called  the  central  structural  problem  of  British  unionism  multi- 
plicity of  unions  and  overlapping  of  unions  in  particular  sectors,  or  Occupa- 
tions. Indeed,  by  their  nature  they  are  more  likely  to  extend  overlapping. 
Sectoral  rationalisaton  through  amalgamation  has  eased  the  problem  in  some 
cases,  but  no  general  “ tidying  ” is  in  sight. 

42.  Disadvantages  of  Overlapping.  The  disadvantages  involved  have  usually 
been  recited  in  relation  to  multiplicity  of  unions  in  a particular  industry.  A 
recent  study  listed  some  of  them  as  follows : 

“ First,  it  complicates  collective  bargaining  procedures  at  all  levels, 
often  to  the  detriment  of  the  workers’  interests.  Unions  find  it  more 
difficult  to  agree  on  a common  wages  policy  and  frequently  pursue 
separate  claims  for  better  pay  and  conditions  of  work.  Where  a large 
nmnber  of  unions  are  represented  in  negotiations,  at  whatever  level,  their 
bargainers  may  be  unnecessarily  duplicated  in  numbers  and  perhaps 
diluted  in  quality.  Agreements  are  naturally  harder  to  reach  when  there 
are  a large  number  of  negotiators  to  be  satisfied.  Similar  problems 
hinder  the  working  of  grievance  machinery.  Anything  up  to  a dozen 
unions  may  be  involved  in  a dispute,  not  all  of  them  properly  briefed, 
whereas  the  union  case  would  be  often  better  served,  by  fewer  negotiators 
with  more  research  workers  helping  them  to  present  a stronger  case,. 
Unions  compete  for  members,  which  often  means  outbidding  in 
militancy  . . 

Formidable  as  this  argument  is,  it  is  still  an  incomplete  account  of  the 
problems  of  co-ordination  that  are  encountered — even  where  steps  towards 
standing  joint-union  arrangements  and  federal  organisation  have  been  taken. 
At  plant  level  a two-fold  process  is  required  to  produce  co-ordination  where 
there  are  a multiplicity  of  unions.  Firstly  consultation  between  the  unions 
has  to  be  regularised,  otherwise  administrative  delays  are  likely  to  be  a 
serious  hindrance  (e.g.  in  handling  a dispute).  This  has  to  be  attempted, 
often,  in  a situation  where  due  to  the  relative  smallness  of  the  numbers 
involved  in  particular  unions,  branch  structures  may  not  be  linked  to  place 
of  work.  In  such  a situation  co-ordination  throngh  shop  steward  activity 
involves  additional  problems  of  the  co-ordination,  or  lack  of  it,  between 
■shop  stewards  and  other  union  officials.  Secondly,  there  has  to  be  co- 
ordination of  policy,  which  may  involve  resolving  different  interpretations 
of  fact,  or  views  as  to  tactics,  and  also  differing  objectives.  This  may  require 
reference  of  proposed  policy  to  the  decision  making  authorities  in  the  various 
unions. 

43.  Co-ordination  of  policy  in  the  case  of  multi-plant  firms  is  even  more 
difficult,  involving  (as  it  typically  wiU)  differing  regional  structures  in  the 
unions  concerned.  There  are  special  problems  of  policy  co-ordination  at 
this  level  caused  by  the  shifting  boundaries  of  the  giant  firms  in  our  economy. 
Organisation  of  unions  by  “ industry  ” does  not  necessarily  meet  this 
problem,  where  in  so  many  cases  industry  boundaries  are  obscure,  or  if 
they  can  be  identified,  the  giant  firm  may  straddle  across  them.^  Inter- 

' PEP,  “ structure  and  Organisation  of  British  Trade  Unions  ",  December  1963,  p.  437. 

2 The  CBI  supports  “ industrial”,  union  structures.  But  these  would  not  normally 
correspond  with  the  firm,  as  a major  centre  of  initiative  in  industrial,relations.  Employer 
and  trade  association  organisations  are  often  more  complex,  and  involve  more  problems 
of  co-ordination  within  a given  industry,  than  those  of  the  unions — e.g.  in  port  transport. 
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union  arrangements  cannot  be  avoided,  therefore.  But  multi-union  organisa- 
tion makes  for  greater  complexity  and  delays,  if  indeed  co-ordination  is 
attempted  at  all. 

44.  At  industry  level  the  need  for  co-ordination  now  goes  far  beyond  that 
required  for  operating  procedural  agreements,  or  handling  collective  bargain- 
ing and  deciding  on  wages  policies  (important  as  this  is).  Meaningful 
participation  in  processes  of  “consent  plaiming”  must  raise  sharply  the 
adequacy  of  union  arrangements  at  the  “ industrial  ” level ; industrial  train- 
ing and — ^more  widely — ^manpower  planning,  prices  and  incomes  policies, 
and  the  study  of  technical  and  industrial  development,  are  aspects  of 
growing  importance  both  to  the  national  economy  and  to  the  unions. 
Continuous  and  effective  servicing  of  trade  union  participation  at  this  level 
therefore  presents  more  than  the  traditional  problem  of  co-ordination. 
Hence  the  importance  of  structural  changes  that  go  even  part  way  to  reducing 
the  over-lapping  and  multiplicity  of  representation.  Thus  even  if  it  does 
not  produce  a “ single  union  situation  ”,  a move  towards  “ fewer  unions  ” 
would  bring  advantages.^ 

45.  However  it  should  be  recognised  that  some  contrary  arguments  can  be 
advanced.  It  can  be  argued  that  a union  operating  in  a “ single  union 
situation  ” with  fairly  clearly  defined  frontiers  may  suffer  from  a certain 
narrowness  of  view,  may  turn  in  on  its  own  “ territory  ” and  concentrate  on 
its  affairs  to  the  near  exclusion  of  initiative  in  the  wider  trade  union  move- 
ment, If  there  were  some  truth  in  this  argument,  one  might  expect  to  find 
traces  of  such  limitations  in  the  case  (say)  of  the  National  Union  of  Mine- 
workers,  which  is  a reasonably  good  example  of  a “ single  union  situation 
On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  and  its 
associated  committee  structure,  local  trades  councils,  etc.,  provides  a network 
of  outside  connections  to  any  such  union  and  involves  it  in  wider  policy 
issues.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  recent  affiliation  of 
the  National  and  Local  Government  Officers  Association  to  the  TUC  has 
provided  a considerable  stimulus  to  a wider  interest  in  policy  and  organisa- 
tional questions  within  that  union.  It  is  true,  also,  that  if  the  number  of 
occupations  and  industries  where  workers  have  some  choice  as  to  the  union 
they  belong  to  is  sharply  restricted,  this  raises  questions  of  principle  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  trade  union  democracy  that  has  to  be  assured.  But  in  very 
many  situations  the  operation  of  the  “ Bridlington  rules  ” (to  be  discussed 
subsequently)  precludes  such  a choice,  and  therefore  raises  the  question  of 
principle,  without  resolving  the  general  problems  involved  in  multiplicity  of 
unions. 

46.  A far  more  substantial  argument,  however,  could  be  directed  against 
any  suggestion  that  union  structures  should  be  dictated  (in  the  name  of 
achieving  “ rationalisation  ” and  “ single  union  situations  ”),  rather  than  the 
structural  changes  proceeding  broadly  by  consent.  That  is,  that  there  are 
a number  of  different  aspects  to  the  representation  that  workers  require  from 

1 The  G & MWU  in  its  written  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  outlines  the  advantages 
briefly  but  clearly:  Written  Evidence,  para.  49. 

z But  the  criteria  by  which  one  would  judge  are  by  no  means  clear,  and  facile  infeien<M 
can  be  dangerously  wrong.  It  may  well  be  that  the  deep  absorption  of  miners  in  the  affairs 
of  their  industry  explains  why  union  structure  there  is  what  it  is,  rather  than  the  structure 
explaining  the  “ narrowness  ” of  identification  with  the  industry. 
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trade  unions.  They  need  to  have  their  trade  skill  or  occupational  interests 
protected.  This  may  seem  particularly  important  when  the  skill  is  “trans- 
ferable ” between  industries,  or  inter-industry  mobility  is  high.  They  need 
collective  representation  and  union  initiative  in  dealing  with  specific  condi- 
tions and  developments  in  an  industry.  They  may  need  too,  not  only  local 
servicing,  but  particular  attention  to  their  problems  as  workers  within  a 
particular  region.  They  need,  increasingly,  to  develop  representation  that 
is  effective  in  influencing  national  economic  policy,  the  direction  of  state 
intervention,  and  the  development  of  protective  statutes. 

47.  To  an  increasing  extent  British  trade  union  structures,  and  organisa- 
tional practice,  may  be  said  to  be  learning  to  operate  this  multiplicity  of 
representation  of  dl  the  complex  needs  of  workers  in  a highly  developed, 
and  rapidly  changing,  industrial  society.  In  one  situation  a particular  need 
will  predominate  and  determine  the  form  of  union  organisation,  but  in- 
creasingly the  other  needs  are  being  recognised.  The  result  is  a striking 
development — and  diversity — of  internal  arrangements  (industrial  groups  and 
occupational  groups,  advisory  conferences,  and  so  on),  and  a complex  and 
little  explored  development  of  permanent  or  ad  hoc  inter-union  arrange- 
ments. The  problem  is  to  meet  tiiese  real  and  readily  identifiable  and  under- 
standable needs  (indeed,  to  meet  them  more  fully  than  they  are  met  at 
present),  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  or  resolve  the  damaging  lack  of 
co-ordination  recited  in  paragraph  44. 

48.  Before  dismissing  as  impossible  the  satisfaction  of  both  requirements 
— i.e.  representation  of  the  multiple  interests  of  workers,  and  greater 
structural  tidiness — it  is  worth  recalling  with  what  ingenuity  and  perseverance 
a number  of  recent  amalgamation  moves  have  striven  more  or  less  success- 
fully to  do  precisely  that.  If  either  impatience  with  the  capacity  of  the 
British  trade  unions  to  take  structural  evolution  far  or  fast  enough,  or  a 
failure  to  understand  the  requirements  involved,  led  to  a simplified  structural 
objective  being  pursued  (by  whatever  means)  a great  deal  might  be  lost 
The  general  subordination  of  one  representational  need  to  that  of  another, 
e.g.  an  “ industrial  ” union  pattern  applied  universally,  has  to  justify  the 
suppression  or  diminution  of  other  aspects  of  the  felt  need  for  representation. 
This  kind  of  argument,  rather  more  than  the  ones  mentioned  in  paragraph 
45,  is  what  has  to  be  weighed  against  the  urgency  of  some  relief  to  the 
structural  problems  stressed  in  paragraphs  42-44. 

F.  INTER-tINION  ARRANGEMENTS  : BRIDLINGTON  PRINCIPLES 

49.  One  important  restraint  on  inter-union  competition  for  membership  is 
provided  by  the  existence  of  a set  of  rules  of  behaviour  for  TUC  affiliated 
unions.'  These  rules,  first  formulated  at  the  1939  Bridlington  TUC,  are  not 
only  a guide  to  unions  but  provide  the  criteria  by  which  the  Disputes 
Committee  of  the  TUC  operates  in  adjudicating  on  disputes  referred  to 
them  (generally  on  a complaint  of  breach  of  the  Bridlington  rules).  The 
text  of  these  “ Principles  for  the  Avoidance  of  Disputes  ” is  readily  avail- 
able : so  too  are  the  details  of  cases  heard  by  the  Disputes  Committee  and 

' And  even  non-afifiliated  unions.  NALGO,  before  its  affiliation  to  the  TUC,  accepted 
the  Bridlington  rules  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  TUC  Disputes  Committee  (cf.  TUC 
Report,  1964,  para.  3). 
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the  findings  and  awards  of  that  Committee.*  In  brief,  the  Bridlington  rule 
require  that  no  one  who  is  or  has  recently  been  a member  of  any  trade 
-.  union  should  be  accepted  into  membership  by  another  union  without 
inquiry.  No  union  should  accept  a member  of  another  union  where  inquirv 
shows  that  the  member  is  under  discipline,  engaged  in  a trade  dispute  or 
in  arrears  with  contributions.  No  union  should  start  organising  activities 
at  any  establishment  in  respect  of  any  grade  of  workers  in  which  another 
union  “has  the  majority  of  workers  employed  and  negotiates  wages  and 
conditions  ” unless  by  arrangement  with  that  other  union. 

50.  A number  of  points  of  difficulty  arise  from  these  general  rules.  For 
instance  “ in  regard  to  the  question  of  arrears,  the  poEcy  has  been  adopted 
that  where  no  rule  appears  as  to  exclusion  of  members  for  arrears  of  con- 
tributions, the  period  of  twenty-six  weeks  shall  be  applied”.  The  trade 
unions  are,  however,  anxious  that  no  member  should  escape  his  financial 
obhgations  by  leaving  one  union  while  in  arrears  and  joining  another.  A 
member  of  union  A,  who  allows  his  contributions  to  lapse  for  26  weeks 
might  under  these  rules  assume  that  he  is  now  excluded  from  membership 
and  free  to  join  union  B (indeed,  that  may  have  been  his  motive  in  ter- 
minating contributions).  But  the  TUC’s  preface  to  the  Bridlington  prin- 
ciples has  this  to  say;  “Although  a union  with  such  a mle  regards  an 
individual  in  such  arrears  as  being  no  longer  a member  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  of  the  union,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
union  regards  the  individual  as  being  automatically  free  to  join  another 
oganisation  ”.  The  General  Council  has  not  established  any  time  limit, 
on  the  other  hand,  after  which  a union’s  ability  to  restrain  an  ex-member 
from  joining  another  union  ceases. 

51.  A further  problem  of  interpretation — and  therefore  frequent  basis 
for  dispute— arises  in  connection  with  the  rule  that  unions  should  not 
“commence”  organising  activities  in  an  undertaking  where  another  union 
has  the  majority  of  members  employed  in  a grade  and  negotiates  for  them. 
On  the  one  hand  the  General  Council  does  not  want  the  existence  of  some 
membership— no  matter  how  small — to  preclude  another  organisation  from 
attempting  to  organise,  as  this  would  “be  placing  a premium  on  non- 
unionism ”.  On  the  other  hand,  where  a union  has  been  trying  for  some 
time  to  secure  organisation  “ in  face  of  exceptional  difficulties  ” even  if  it 
has  not  secured  majority  membership,  any  other  union  would  be  expected 
to  consult  with  the  first  one  and  reach  agreement  with  it  before  it  begins 
organising  activities.  The  same  requirement  is  applied  also  even  it  a union 
does  not  have  a majority  of  organised  workpeople,  but  had  a majority 
some  time  previously.  Clearly  the  element  of  uncertainty  in  particular 
cases  is  considerable.  It  may  be  noted  too  that  although  the  Bridlington 
principles  provide  rules  limiting  inter-union  competition  in  some  circum- 
stances they  do  not  do  so  in  others.  For  instance,  if  no  one  union  has  a 
majority  of  workers  employed  (and  cannot  argue  “ exceptional  difficulties  ”) 
then  inter-union  competition  at  establishment  level  is  only  restrained  by 
the  limits  mentioned  earlier  on  transfer  of  members.  Again,  the  Bridling- 
ton rules  only  deal  with  the  situation  where  a union  “ commences  ” organisa- 
tional activity ; if  a union  has  retained  a pocket  of  membership  from  the 

1 The  TUC  pamphlet  “ Relations  between  Unions  ” (revised  edition  March  1964)  contains 
the  text  and  explanatory  notes.  Section  B of  the  annual  report  of  the  General  Council  to 
the  TUC  carries  an  account  of  each  case  heard.  S 
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past  it  may  seek  to  recruit  further  even  if  another  union  has  the  majority 
of  workers  in  membership. 

52.  From  the  point  of  view  of  structural  coherence,  it  is  worth  pointing 
out  too  that  even  if  one  union  has  the  majority  of  workers  in  membership 
in  other  establishments  in  an  industry,  the  Bridlington  rules  themselves 
nrovide  no  bar  to  a different  union  “ commencing  ” organisation  in  that 
industry  in  “ establishments  ” where  the  former  union  has  not  secured  a 
majority.  Thus  the  Bridlington  rules  provide  some  means  of  preserving 
the  status  quo  in  existing  organised  plants.  But  they  do  not  help  move 
existing  multi-union  organisation  at  plant  level  towards  a “ single  union 
situation  ”.  In  many  other  cases  they  provide  no  rules  of  precedence  which 
would  prevent  a “ single  union  situation  ” becoming  one  in  which  a number 
of  unions  overlap,  share  representation  (at  plant  and/or  industry  level), 
and  create  for  the  future  problems  of  co-ordination.  It  is  true  that  the 
“ Principles  for  the  Avoidance  of  Disputes  ” contains  the  provision  that 
“ each  union  shall  consider  the  possibility  of  joint  working  agreements  with 
unions  with  whom  they  are  in  frequent  contact”.  But  this  is,  of  course, 
far  from  being  a requirement  that  such  agreements  should  be  entered  into. 
One  notes  in  recent  Disputes  Committee  hearings  references  to  the  “ narrow- 
ness ” of  the  Bridlington  rules,  and  stress  is  placed  on  the  need  for  unions 
in  dispute  to  develop  the  positive  approach  of  specific  inter-union  agree- 
ment (limiting  the  overlap  and  conflict).  But  the  Bridlington  rules  are 
basically  of  a “ cease  and  desist  ” kind.  They  set  agreed  limits  to  inter- 
union  competition,  rather  than  providing  an  agreed  framework  for  the 
positive  improvement  of  inter-union  relations.  They  do  not  stretch  to  any 
positive  powers  to  pursue  rationalisation. 

53.  Yet  even  a cursory  review  of  the  work  of  the  Disputes  Committee 
in  recent  years  suggests  that  the  problems  of  overlap,  competition,  and 
resulting  disputes  are  pervasive  and  are  increasing  rather  than  diminisMng. 
Congress  disputes  machinery  is  not  used  if  there  is  machinery  within  a 
particular  sector  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  (as  there  is  for  instance  in 
building),  until  such  machinery  has  been  tried  and  failed.  Besides,  there 
is  a general  requirement  that  the  unions  concerned  should  have  made  an 
effort  to  settle  the  dispute,  at  head  office  level.  Taking  the  number  of 
cases  reported  under  the  disputes  machinery,  in  both  1963  and  1964  there 
were  22,  in  1965  there  were  30,  and  in  1966  31  cases  were  reported.'  Some 
were  settled  without  hearings  by  the  Disputes  Committee,  and  some  not 
completed  within  the  year,  so  there  is  no  close  correspondence  with  the 
number  of  hearings.  But  over  the  four  years,  1963-66,  ffiere  were  50 
hearings  (approximately  double  the  number  of  hearings  required  some  five 
years  earlier).  Of  the  disputes  that  came  to  the  Disputes  Committee  for 
hearing,  during  these  years,  the  G & MWU  were  involved  in  13,  the  AEU, 
TGWU,  and  ASSET  in  7 each,  the  Boilermakers’  in  6.  and  USDAW, 
CAWU,  and  the  ISTC  in  4 each. 

One  problem  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Brid- 
lington rules  which  would  be  of  even  wider  importance  if  any  more  positive 
attempt  were  made  to  pursue  structural  rationalisation  to  the  point  where 
membership  transfers  take  place  on  a sigmficant  scale.  The^  Bridlington 
rules  involve  restrictions,  in  certain  circumstances,  on  the  freedom  of 

1 These  are  in  fact  the  years  covered  by  the  General  Council’s  reports,  not  calendar  years. 
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choice”  of  members  to  belong  to  particular  unions.  “Disciplined” 

lapsed  members  may  be  unable  to  transfer  to  other  unions or  if  th  ^ 

have  transferred,  the  union  involved  may  be  instructed  to  hand  them  back 
(i.e.  expel  them).  Even  the  present  limited  functioning  of  the  Bridlington 
rules  requires  acceptance  by  the  unions  concerned  of  awards  which  involve 
them  in  expulsion  of  members  (wrongly  accepted  by  them  on  the  Disputes 
Committee’s  reading  of  the  Bridlington  principles). 

54.  But  legal  cases  have  prevented  unions  expelling  members  under  such 
awards,  where  the  members  concerned  have  resisted  the  expulsion,  and  the 
union  rule  book  makes  no  provision  for  expulsion  in  this  situation.  As 
long  ago  as  1956  (following  the  Spring  case  of  that  year)  the  General  Council 
requested  affiliated  unions  to  adopt  a rule  to  enable  the  union  executive  to 
exclude  a member  if  required  to  do  so  by  an  award.  A further  circular 
in  1958,  and  again  in  1964,  drew  the  attention  of  unions  to  this  need.  Yet 
in  a case  heard  by  the  Disputes  Committee  in  1965,  the  exclusion  of  members 
by  a union  (the  ETU)  could  not  be  proceeded  with  because  the  union  con- 
cerned had  not  amended  its  rules,  and  the  men  concerned  indicated  that 
they  would  take  legal  action  to  resist  expulsion.  “ Council’s  opinion  which 
was  taken  by  the  ETU,  was  that  under  its  rules  the  union  could  not  success- 
fully defend  the  expulsion  of  these  men  The  question  of  whether  union 
rules  should  operate  to  facilitate  such  transfers  of  membership  is  of  some 
importance.  “ Choice  of  union  ” can  hardly  be  advanced  as  a desirable 
principle  if  at  the  same  time  rationalisation  of  union  structures,  and  regulari- 
sation  of  relations  between  unions,  are  seen  as  desired  objectives.  It  would 
seem  to  follow,  however,  that  if  the  trade  union  movement,  through  Congress 
and  the  General  Council,  restricts  severely  the  choice  of  union,  it  is  under 
some  obligation  to  see  that  union  servicing  and  inner-union  democracy  operate 
satisfactorily. 

G.  INTER-UNION  ARRANGEMENTS:  AGREEMENTS  ON 
“CLOSER  WORKING” 

55.  The  Bridlington  rules  might  be  said  to  represent  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  in  the  trade  union  movement  as  to  the  limits  to  be  imposed 
on  poaching  of  members,  and  on  the  measures  needed  to  stop  members 
escaping  their  financial  obligations  by  joining  another  union  when  they  were 
in  arrears.  Between  these  limited  rules  and  the  working  of  federations,  as 
a means  of  co-ordination,  in  various  sectors  of  industry,  there  is  a large  and 
important  hinterland  of  multilateral  and  bilateral  union  agreements.  This 
hinterland,  it  should  be  said,  is  largely  unmapped  territory ; the  agreements 
are  not  as  widely  known,  publicly  available,  and  freely  discussed  as  ate 
collective  bargaining  agreements.  Their  progress  is  not  reported  and  widely 
circulated  as  is  much  federal  activity.  Yet  these  arrangements,  their  forms, 
their  progress  and  setbacks,  and  the  areas  in  which  they  operate,  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  analysis  of  trade  union  structure  and  its  problems. 
Marginally,  this  overlaps  with  the  question  of  federal  functions;  but  only 
inasmuch  as  federations  are  industrial  or  sectoral  in  their  coverage,  whereas 

1 TUC  Report  1965,  General  Council’s  Report,  para.  18.  Subsequently  a number  ef 
these  men  went  on  strike  to  secure  recognition  of  the  ETU  as  their  negotiating  agent,  fcom 
their  firm,  despite  the  adverse  ruling  of  the  TUC  Disputes  Conamittee.  (cf.  TUC  Report 
1966,  para.  3). 
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an  inter-union  arrangement  may  cover  a number  of  industries,  and  although 
federations  may  play  a part  in  dispute  procedures  much  initiative  continues 
to  be  bilateral. 

56.  The  TUC’s  “Principles  for  the  Avoidance  of  Disputes”,  as  already 
mentioned,  asks  each  union  to  “ consider  the  possibility  of  joint  working 
agreements  with  unions  with  whom  they  are  in  frequent  contact”.  It 
goes  on  to  say  that  such  agreements  should  deal,  where  possible,  with  (a) 
spheres  of  influence  ; (h)  recognition  of  cards ; (c)  machinery  for  composing 
difficulties : (d)  conditions  for  transfer  of  members.  In  one  interesting  recent 
case  that  caifte  before  the  TUC  Disputes  Committee,  what  was  in  dispute 
was  the  general  interpretation  of  one  such  agreement  (between  the  General 
and  Municipal  Workers  and  the  Confederation  of  Health  Service  Employees). 
It  is  not  clear  how  far  unions  would  be  prepared  to  accept  the  authority  of 
the  Disputes  Committee  in  resolving  differences  between  unions  arising  out 
of  such  inter-union  agreements.  In  this  case  the  issue  at  dispute  was  the 
familiar  Bridlington  problem  of  acceptance  of  members  after  being  26 
weeks  in  arrears  with  the  other  union  it  was  stated  that  various  inter-union 
agreements  signed  between  them  had  given  “ mutual  satisfaction  ” for  a 
number  of  years,  and  had  been  brought  up  to  date  and  re-drafted  in  1960. 
The  agreement  provided  that  neither  union  would  take  into  membership, 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  any  member  of  the  other  union  unless  prior 
consent  in  writing  had  been  received.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
agreements  on  membership  transfer  may  have  become  more  uniform  in 
recent  years — some  kind  of  a “norm”  emerging — ^but  this  could  only  be 
judged  if  a comprehensive  review  of  such  agreements  were  to  be  made.  One 
recent  agreement,  which  may  be  reasonably  typical,  elaborates  on  the  “ prior 
consent  ” condition  by  providing  that  changes  between  the  two  unions  con- 
cerned should  “ not  be  encouraged  ”,  and  that  reasons  for  desiring  to  change 
membership  should  be  submitted  with  the  application  for  written  consent,  but 
that  “ consent  to  change  unions  shall  not  be  unduly  withheld  ”.  Provisions 
as  to  acceptance  of  lapsed  members  may  vary  in  their  rigidity.* 

57.  From  the  point  of  view  of  structural  development,  agreements  on 
“ spheres  of  influence  ” would  appear  particularly  important.  Such  agree- 
ments may  demarcate  areas  of  influence  either  on  a geographical  basis  (union 
A recruiting  the  workers  in  question  in  one  region,  union  B in  another),  or 
in  relation  to  a particular  industry.  The  major  unions  have  entered  into 
such  agreements  for  many  years,  but  their  extent  and  effectiveness  have  not 
apparently  been  the  subject  of  any  investigation.  In  some  cases  a tacit 
understanding  may  limit  the  extent  of  competition  without  there  being  a 
formal  agreement.  For  instance,  the  TGWU  told  the  TUC  in  1964  that 
in  retail  distribution  “ they  did  not  compete  with  USD  AW  over  membership 
but  had  no  agreement  witli  them  over  spheres  of  influence  ”.  Clearly,  trans- 
port work  provides  an  important  area  of  overlap  between  the  two  umons. 
Given  the  domination  of  the  trade  union  scene  by  large  relatively  “ open  ” 
unions,  with  a dynamic  interest  in  expansion  of  membership,  the  existence 
of  “ spheres  of  influence  ” agreements  must  be  a major  force  qualifying  the 

ITUC  Report  1963;  General  Council’s  Report,  para.  11  ouflines  the  circumstances  of 
the  dispute,  but  does  not  quote  more  than  a phrase  of  the  inter-umon  agreement  in  question. 

2 e.g.,  one  agreement  provides  that  neither  union  should  accept  any  employee  “ endeavouring 
to  evade  his  or  her  responsibilities  to  the  other  union,  any  disgruntled  member,  or  member 
who  has  . . . become  in  arrears  with  either  union  ”. 
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actual  extent  of  overlap,  and  enabling  “ single  union  situations  ” to  develon 
where  they  would  not  otherwise  do  so.  But  outside  observers  lack  ^ 
empirical  information  needed  for  analysis  of  the  contribution  such  agreements 
Me  making  to  the  rationalisation  of  union  structures.  The  TGWU  for 
instance,  has  stated  that  by  1965  it  had  concluded  24  agreements  with  other 
unions  relating  to  demarcation  rights  and  transfer  of  members.*  It  would 
obviously  be  important  to  have  more  adequate  information  as  to  the  coverage 
md  content  of  such  agreements.  Undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  them 
; is  the  agreement  between  the  TGWU  and  the  G & MWU.  This  provides 
one  important  positive  feature  that  has  not  so  far  been  mentioned,  namely 
provision  for  the  transfer  of  members  from  one  union  to  the  other  without 
loss  of  membership  rights.  Given  the  high  job  turnover  rates — and  therefore 
membership  turnover — of  many  of  the  occupational  groups  catered  for  by 

the  general  unions,  this  provides  an  important  safeguard  for  workers as 

well  as  encouraging  continuity  of  membership.  It  does  not  appear,  however 
that  such  a provision  is  widely  found  in  inter-union  agreements. 

58.  Recent  Developments.  Two  important  points  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, concerning  recent  initiatives  and  suggestions  in  this  field.  One  is  to 
be  found  in  a very  brief  reference  in  the  General  Council’s  1964  report' 
this  report  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  examination  of  trade  union  struc- 
tures that  followed  on  resolutions  of  the  1962  Congress.  The  sentence  in 
question  reads : “ They  also  discussed,  but  did  not  proceed  with,  the  sug- 
gestion that  for  each  of  a number  of  industries  (e.g.  some  Wages  Council 
industries)  where  organisation  is  weak,  one  union  should  be  designated  as 
responsible  for  recruitment  No  further  elaboration  was  offered  either  as  to 
the  origins  of  the  “ suggestion  ” nor  as  to  the  reasons  why  they  “ did  not 
proceed  with  it  ”.  Yet,  this  was  an  extremely  interesting  suggestion,  envisag- 
ing the  use  of  TUC  initiative  to  develop  multilateral  acceptance  of  “ spheres 
of  influence  ’’  in  the  specific  context  of  areas  of  “ weak  organisation  ”. 
Systematic  co-ordination  of  trade  union  work  in  the  Wages  Council  trades, 
with  rationalisation  of  “ spheres  of  influence  ”,  had  it  been  pursued  as  a 
concept,  would  have  raised  important  questions  as  to  the  ability  of  the  trade 
unions  to  operate  in  a unified  way,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  potential 
initiative  in  enlarging  the  frontiers  of  unionisation. 

The  second  recent  development  of  significance  was  the  setting  up  in  1964 
of  a standing  joint-committee  of  the  two  big  general  unions,  TGWU  and 
G & MWU  to  review  the  respective  “ spheres  of  influence  ” of  the  two  unions 
This  was  a “ high-level  ” committee,  consisting  of  senior  union  officers 
from  the  two  unions  “which  it  was  hoped  would  lead  to  the  elimination 
of  much  organisational  overlapping,  if  necessary  by  exchanges  of  member- 
ship”.* A contemporary  comment  on  this  development  was  that:  “If  this 
initiative  were  continued,  and  broadened  to  include  other  overlapping  general 
unions  (such  as  the  Shop  Workers),  it  would  be  a significant  move  in  the 
rationalisation  of  union  structure”.*  In  fact  little  advance  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  this  approach  to  the  matter.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 


1 The  information  is  given  in  the  TGWU’s.  “ Home  Study  Course  ”,  Part  6,  p.  16. 

2 Op  cit..  p.  110. 

2 G & MWU  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  para.  50.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
TGWU’s  Evidence  does  not  mention  the  development  at  all. 

1“  Change  in  the  Trade  Unions”,  Fabian  Research  Series  244,  p.  19.  ... 
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that  a wider  and  more  striking  attempt  was  made  to  pursue  “ closer  work- 
ing” among  the  big  general  unions.  This  was  the  initiative  by  the 
G & MWU,  late  in  1965,  in  arranging  talks  with  the  TGWU  and  the 
AEUi  The  interim  outcome  of  these  is  interesting  in  its  own  right,  but 
properly  belongs  to  the  field  of  close  working  arrangements  between  unions 
rather  than  “ spheres  of  influence  ” ; the  focus  of  attention  has  shifted. 

59.  Clearly,  in  terms  of  scale  and  potential  significance,  talks  between 
the  big  general  unions  on  the  establishment  of  closer  working  arrange- 
ments overshadow  other  developments  aiming  at  this  end.  They  are 
not,  however,  qualitatively  different  from  similar  developments  in  other 
fields.  The  post  office  unions  set  up  a working  party  earlier  in  the  1960s 
to  develop  closer  working,  out  of  which  modest  gains  in  liaison  and 
research  work  seem  to  have  come.  The  Draughtsmen  have  established 
closet  working  arrangements  with  the  Society  of  Technical  Civil  Servants ; 
there  is  a measure  of  administrative  integration,  sharing  of  services  (includ- 
ing circulation  of  the  DATA  journal  to  STCS  members),  exchange  of 
representatives,  and  agreed  transfer  arrangements  for  members*.  The 
interim  report  of  the  tripartite  talks  of  the  “ big  three  ” is  more  concerned 
with  potential  future  developments  than  firm  arrangements  so  far.  But  it 
represents  the  very  important  stage  of  an  “agreement  in  principle”  to 
pursue  co-ordination  of  servicing,  to  discuss  differing  rules  which  may 
form  obstacles  to  closer  unity,  and  to  extend  to  the  three  unions  the  joint- 
committee  system  already  operating  between  the  TGWU  and  the  G & MWU. 
This  development  is  striking  enough  for  the  statement  to  be  worth  quoting 
directly*:  — 

“progress  towards  closer  working  between  the  TGWU,  the  AEU 
and  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers’  Union  . . . has  been  agreed 
in  principle  at  a series  of  joint  meetings  of  the  Chief  Executive  Officers. 
They  have  agreed  to  consider  the  co-ordination  of  services  and  functions, 
to  examine  any  friction  which  may  create  membership  problems  and 
seek  to  remove  it,  and  to  discuss  the  differing  rules,  constitutions,  con- 
tributions and  benefits  which  may  form  obstacles  to  closer  unity.” 

“ In  the  course  of  a long  report  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
union  leaders,  it  is  suggested  that  co-ordination  of  functions,  the 
creation  of  common  services  and  the  exchange  of  information,  might 
produce  greater  efiflciency  in  . . . research,  education,  mechanised 
and  computerised  office  methods,  legal  aid  to  members,  productivity, 
printing  and  publishing  and  extended  membership  benefits.” 

“ One  of  the  most  important  suggestions  for  consideration  in  the 
near  future  is  the  development  of  joint  relation  committees  between 
the  three  unions  to  settle  inter-union  membership  issues,  examine  the 
possibility  of  establishing  agreed  spheres  of  influence  and  generally  to 
avoid  inter-union  difficulties.” 


r The  G & MWU  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  stating  this,  refera  to 
“ talks  to  explore  the  possihilities  of  closer  working  arrangements_  with  the  more  distant 
object  of  amalgamation  of  the  three  unions  ”.  The  “ distant  ” objective  is  obviously  not 
on  the  agenda  yet,  but  it  is  important  that  one  of  the  three  unions  should  be  ready  to  consider 
the  subject.  Again,  it  is  interesting  that  neither  the  TGWU  evidence  to  the  Royal 
Commission  nor  that  of  the  AEU  carries  any  mention  of  this  development. 

2 The  details  are  in  “ The  Draughtsmen  ”,  June  1964,  and  the  subject  is  mentioned  in 
paras.  146  and  147  of  DATA’S  Written  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

2 The  source  used  is  the  TGWU  “ Record  ” for  June  1966,  p.  18-19. 
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60.  A working  party  is  now  deciding  on  the  priority  of  subjects  for 
detailed  discussion.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  hopeful  initiatives 
taken  to  shift  inter-union  arrangements  from  the  primarily  negative  policiav 
of  competition  provided  by  the  Bridlington  rules  to  a pattern  of  positive 
co-operation.  But,  as  was  indicated  in  paragraph  41  of  this  paper,  there 
are  in  many  sectors  other  large  “sectoral-general”  unions  involved,  and 
relations  with  them  and  servicing  of  members  involve  the  same  range  of 
questions  as  those  pursued  in  the  tripartite  talks.  The  initiative  that  is 
eventually  required  is  a wider  one  stUl. 

H.  INTER-UNION  ARRANGEMENTS  : FEDERATIONS 

61.  “We  may  expect”,  wrote  the  Webbs  in  “Industrial  Democracy” 
“to  see  the  Trade  Union  world  developing  into  an  elaborate  series  of 
federations,  among  which  it  will  be  drlficult  to  decide  where  sovereignty  really 
resides  ”.  In  fact,  with  the  development  of  a number  of  large  and  power- 
ful “open”  unions,  the  retention  of  sovereignty  by  individual  unions  has 
been  marked.  To  some  extent  the  federal  principle  has  been  at  work  on 
the  internal  structure  of  unions ; the  basis  for  arriving  at  amalgamation  has 
involved  a degree  of  internal  autonomy  (and  continued  identity  to  the 
original  unions  involved).'  The  TGWU  was  one  of  the  unions  that  learnt 
to  use  this  approach  in  the  inter-war  years.  The  MUM  has  by  no  means 
transformed  the  strength  of  identification  of  miners  with  their  Area 
unions,  and  the  effective  Area  autonomy  is  marked.  The  recent  amalgama- 
tions of  boilermakers,  shipwrights,  and  blacksmiths,  are  a further  example. 
So,  if  it  succeeds,  is  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  Foundryworkers  and  the 
AEU. 

62.  On  the  other  hand  in  their  external  relations,  particularly  where  the 
collective  bargaining  unit  is  an  industrial  one.  unions  pursue  varying  degrees 
of  co-ordinated  action.  One  could  argue  that  some  loss  of  autonomy— or 
transfer  of  sovereignty— is  involved  in  these  cases,  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
felt  to  be  so.  For  instance  there  are  a very  large  number  of  loint  Industrial 
Councils  with  multiple  union  representation  on  the  workers’  side.  The 
weight  of  representation  is  broadly  related  to  the  membership  of  the 
respective  unions there  is  an  obvious  premium  on  avoiding  disunity  in 
developing  wages  policies.  A majority-minority  relationship  in  one  industry, 
as  between  two  unions  (or  more),  may  be  reversed  in  another  case.  Out 
of  this  comes  extensive  experience  of  joint  working,  some  division  of  labour, 
and  doubtless  some  friction.  The  limitations  involved  in  a form  of  inter- 
union  co-operation  largely  restricted  to  a “ trade  union  side  ” meeting,  and 
pursuit  of  a single  application  at  a subsequent  joint  meeting  with  the 
employers,  are  stiff  serious  ones.  They  have  been  summed  up  by  jMr. 
Cannon,  the  ETU  President : 

“ The  main  shortcomings  are  in : 

1.  The  determination  of  policy  particularly  in  the  absence  of  any 
annual  or  biennial  assembly. 

' Historically,  the  cotton  unions  have  had  such  a marked  internal  (local)  autonomy  that 
they  nave  been  treated  as  federations  (e.g.  in  Ministry  of  Labour  lists).  Nomenclature  is 
made  more  complicated  by  the  fact  that  these  “ federations  if  they  should  be  so  regarded, 
normally  carry  the  word  “ Amalgamated  ” in  their  titles. 

^The  NTJTt  complain  that  they  have  a majority  of  membership  in  railway  workshops 
but  only  minority  representation  on  the  Railway  Shopmen’s  National  Council.  < 
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2.  Communications  with  joint  memberships,  particularly  when  joint 
negotiations  run  into  difficulties. 

3.  The  make-do  attitude  to  the  running  of  the  Trade  Unions  Side  of 
negotiating  machines  based  upon  a very  small  financial  call  from  each 
of  the  unions. 

4.  This  latter  leads  to  having  no  proper  secretariat  as  such — ^no 
research  department  for  that  particular  industry — no  journal  to  cover 
that  particular  industry  on  behalf  of  the  unions  collectively — ^no  agreed 
methods  of  direct  consultation.  These  shortcomings  apply  to  all  associa- 
tions which  are  not  governed  by  Confederation  constitutions 

In  some  cases  such  joint  union  activity  is  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  what  are  recognisably  federal  institutions,  with  separate  federation 
officers  and  formal  constitutions,  in  a particular  sector.  The  borderline 
between  regular  meetings  of  union  representatives  who  sit  together  on 
national  negotiating  bodies  and  more  formal  federations  is  at  best  an  uncer- 
tain one.  A wider  range  of  functions,  servicing  by  a permanent  staff,  and 
emergence  of  local  “federation”  machinery,  might  be  treated  as  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  industrial  federation.® 

63.  The  Future  of  Federations.  There  are  a number  of  reasons  why  it 
is  difficult  to  assess  the  likely  future  extent  of  the  role  to  be  played  by  such 
industrial  federations  in  the  structure  of  the  trade  union  movement.  For 
one  thing,  major  changes  in  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  con- 
stituent unions  are  bound  to  have  a significant  effect  on  the  extent  to  which 
unions  develop  functions  themselves  or  allow  federation  services  to  operate, 
on  the  balance  of  power  in  federation  executives,  and  on  the  attitude 
towards  federal  or  individual  union  initiative  in  policy  matters.  These 
changes  have,  for  instance,  been  particularly  marked  in  printing.  A pend- 
ing change  that  has  also  been  mentioned  earlier  in  this  paper  is  the  likeli- 
hood of  a re-shaping  of  the  “ class  ” structure  of  the  Civil  Service  with  its 
possible  impact  upon  union  structures  and  the  working  of  the  two  federal 
structures  there  (the  “ Alliance  ” and  the  “ Staff  Side  ”).  The  changes  that 
have  occurred  or  are  pending  among  constituent  unions  of  the  CSEU 
(Conferedation  of  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Unions)  also  have  important 
repercussions.  In  the  case  of  the  CSEU,  a number  of  unions  that  have 
amalgamated  or  are  constituent  parts  of  a member  union,  affiliate  as  though 
they  were  separate  unions.  Thus,  of  the  34®  affiliated  unions,  three  are 
the  main  trades  sections  of  the  Boilermakers’,  and  three  consist  of  the 
TGWU  and  two  groups  within  it.  The  possible  amalgamation  of  the 
AUFW  (Foundryworkers)  and  the  AEU  raises  especially  important  ques- 
tions. Narrowly,  there  is  a question  of  voting  power ; the  AEU  affiliates  to 

1 Quoted  from  an  ETU  Discussion  Document  on  “ Relations  with  other  unions  ” 

(“  Electron  ”,  Sept.  1964)  prepared  hy  Mr.  Cannon.  The  dotmment  goes  on  to  apply  the 
analysis  in  detail  to  the  arrangements  of  the  NJIC  for  Electricity  Supply,  and  then  makes 
suggestions  for  overcoming  these  limitations  by  what  would  in  fact  involve  the  creation  of  a 
federation  for  the  unions  in  the  industry.  , , . ... 

2 But,  to  take  an  example,  1961  the  seamen’s  unions  set  up  a joint  committee  of  the  six 
unions  with  members  at  sea  (Joint  Meeting  of  Seafarers’  Organisatiorw);  this  co-ordinated 
views  on  revision  of  the  disciplinary  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  and  in  1963 
produced  an  analysis  of  the  proposals  for  a channel  tunnel/bridge.  Is  this  embryo  federal 
action? 

3 In  1965,  35  unions.  Since  then  the  Turners,  Fitters  and  Instrument  Makers  have  trans- 
ferred engagements  to  the  AEU 
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the  CSEU  on  770,003  members— substantially  less  than  its  full  membership 

Federations  necessarily  involve  a preponderant  union  in  scaling  down  it 
representation.*  Presumably,  however,  both  AEU  and  Foundryworkers  will 
want  to  continue  the  separate  affiliation  (and  vote)  of  the  AUFW.  Alreadv 
at  the  1965  CSEU  conference  it  would  appear  that  the  AEU  vote  was  used 
to  increase  the  number  of  Foundryworkers  having  a seat  on  the  Confedera- 
tion executive  from  one  to  two  (at  the  expense  of  a “ Blacksmith  ”).  If  the 
AEU’s  initiatives  in  amalgamations  continue  and  extend  (e.g.  to  the  Vehicle 
Builders),  the  CSEU  is  necessarily  affected.  There  is  also  a wider  implica- 
tion. If  the  AEU  (and  possibly  other  unions)  develop  industrial  groups 
within  engineering  inside  their  own  union  structures,  this  may  influence  the 
future  course  of  development  (or  lack  of  it)  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  CSEU. 

64.  Secondly,  an  assessment  of  the  likely  role  to  be  played  by  federations 
must  be  related  to  any  recent  signs  of  their  capacity  for  development,  or  any 
recent  signs  of  the  willingness  of  constituent  unions  to  extend  their  influence 
and  strengthen  their  operations.  The  only  clear  indication  of  growth  in 
this  sense  in  recent  years  has  come  from  the  National  Federation  of  Buijdmg 
Trades  Operatives.  In  this  case,  under  the  new  constitutional  arrangements 
decided  at  the  1964  Conference,  the  Governing  Body  is  now  a Central  Council 
consisting  of  the  executives  of  the  twenty  affiliated  unions  (or  their  representa- 
tives) voting  on  a “ card  basis  ” (i.e.  on  their  afiiliations)  and  meeting 
quarterly.  This  enables  decisions  to  be  taken  that  are  binding  on  the  unions, 
without  the  need  for  further  ratification.®  The  new  arrangements  have  also- 
improved  federation  finances,  and  should  further  strengthen  the  regional  co- 
ordination of  building  unionism. 

65.  If  one  asks  why  the  federation  should  have  become  a stronger  force 
in  building,  the  main  answer  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  special  problems 
of  site  organisation  and  conditions  to  be  found  there.  Thus  it  has  been 
important  that  union  officials  should  act  at  site  level  not  just  for  the  members 
of  one  union,  but  if  required,  for  all.  The  special  organisational  problems 
of  rural  areas  are  responsible  also  for  the  unique  feature  of  the  “ Composite 
Section  ” (with  some  9,000  members)  where  branches  are  formed  consisting 
of  building  workers  of  all  trades.  Thus,  the  Federation  in  building  has 
developed  functions  and  initiative  that  go  a long  way  beyond  that  of  other 
federations.  The  Federation  publishes  its  own  journal.  A Federation  Com- 
mittee resolves  demarcation  disputes  between  affiliated  unions.  (By  contrast 
the  CSEU,  apart  from  the  procedure  of  “ Minute  741  ” which  merely  gives 
it  the  authority  to  carry  out  a union’s  request  to  convene  a meeting,  has  no 
formal  part  in  inter-union  disputes.  If,  from  time  to  time,  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  CSEU  is  able  to  exercise  is  “ good  offices  ” to  resolve 
difficulties,  this  is  informal  and  extra-constitutional.)®  It  took  “ initial  steps 

1 Thus  the  CSCA,  though  considerably  larger  than  the  other  “ Civil  Service  Alliance  v 
members  has  only  8 members  on  an  Executive  of  17. 

2 Whereas  ratification  by  executives,  or  special  conferences  of  executives,  is  needed  in  the 
Confederation  (CSEU).  The  comment  of  the  NFBTO  general  secretary  at  the  time 
was;  “From  the  decision-making  point  of  view,  we  have  virtually  established  one  union 
for  the  industry  already  ”. 

3 Earlier  it  was  noted  that  the  “ Staff  Side  “ of  the  Civil  Service  has  recently  offered  its 
‘ good  offices  ’ to  Civil  Service  unions  in  any  talks  on  possible  amalgamations.  By  contrast, 
it  is  understood  that  in  the  case  of  engineering  and  shipbuilding  unions  the  CSEU  has 
no  part  in  discussions,  and  is  not  necessarily  informed  that  talks  are  taking  place. 
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towards  assisting  unions  having  discussions  on  amalgamation”.  It  has 
taken  positive  steps  on  questions  involved  in  new  systems  of  building.  The 
NIC  for  the  Building  Industry,  on  which  the  Federation  is  represented  to- 
sether  with  a number  of  constituent  unions,  sponsored  a Building  Research 
Station  enquiry  into  the  skills  needed  in  modem  building  processes. 

66  Thirdly,  the  role  of  federations  at  industry  level  raises  the  wide  ques- 
tion of  the  future  development  of  the  services  provided  to  member  unions 
by  the  TUC  itself,  and  the  relations  that  may  develop  between  the  TUC 
and  industrial  federations.*  There,  as  yet,  appear  to  be  no  clear  guide  lines. 
For  instance,  the  extension  of  trade  union  participation  in  industrial  plan- 
ning, particularly  such  things  as  Industrial  Training  Boards,  and  Economic 
Development  Committees,  raises  many  questions  as  to  participation  by 
federations,  servicing,  and  facilities  for  reporting  back  to  unions  in  the  in- 
dustries concerned.  In  the  short  ran,  the  inadequate  staffing  and  resources 
of  federations  as  compared  with  the  large  unions  and  the  TUC  must  have 
played  some  part  in  influencing  the  outcome.  The  TUC  has  considerably 
strengthened  its  departmental  staff  to  assist  in  servicing  EDCs  and  sMar 
bodies.  The  large  unions,  with  groups  of  “research”  staff,  have  sMarly 
been  in  a position  to  provide  • some  servicing.  By  contrast,  it  is  only 
recently  that  the  CSEU  appointed  a single  research  officer.” 


The  Role  of  the  TUC 

67.  The  TUC  shares  with  the  industrial  federations  the  characteristic  that 
its  financial  resources  are  extremely  limited  compared  with  those  available  • 
to  major  unions.*  But  they  are  large  enough,  and  can  be  deployed  flexibly 
enough,  for  it  to  be  able  to  play  a major  part  in  current  developments  m 
planning.  How  this  new  extension  of  trade  union  functions  is  handled  is  as 
yet  uncertain,  therefore,  but  a further  enhancing  of  the  role  of  the  TUC 
and  the  largest  unions,  rather  than  a further  significant  development  of 
industrial  federations,  seems  most  likely.*  What  is  also  uncertain  is  fte 
extent  to  which  the  TUC  will  seek  to  develop  some  closer  relationship  with  Jr 
industrial  federations,  and  clearer  division  of  labour  between  it  md  them. 

-Currently  industrial  federations  have  no  formal  relations  with  the  TUC.  Ihe 
links  between  them  are  tenuous,  therefore,  and  the  effectiveness  of  exMange 
of  information  and  other  means  of  liaison  varies.  One  of  the  other  u^own 
quantities  is  how  far  the  TUC,  in  pursuing  its  interest  m trade  umon  stacture 
and  closer  working  of  unions,  may  take  the  initiative  in  encouragmg  ffie 
development  of  federal  anangements  in  sectors  where  they  do  not  exist. 
One  might  mention  as  an  example  the  iron  and  steel  mdustry.  w ere  a 
complex  series  of  bargaining  units  has  for  some  time  pro  uce  pro  e 

1 There  is  also  the  minor  matter  of  the  potential 

(General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions)-which  mpported  by,  aM  some  services 

for,  a number  of  small  unions— and  its  relationship  to  TUC  services. 

2 And  also  the  Civil  Service  Alliance.  , Wo  as  that  of  the  TUC 

sPorinstanrethe  « 4 mcome  is  nearly  six The  aiSual  surplus  of  the 

and  nearly  a hundred  times  as  big  as  that  of  the  CoEU.  . , 

G & MWU  (and  therefore  increase  in  its  funds)  was  m l9M  newly  twice  as  large  as  to 
TUC  spending,  and  nearly  thirty  times  as  large  as  CSITO  s^n^  represent  the 

4 However,  there  are  obvious  advantages  in  “mg  Federat  on  oto 
collective  views  of  aU  affiliate  muons,  a-g-  °°  s T EDC’siBut  this 

CSEU  is  on  the  Mechanical  Engmeermg  and  the  Electrirai  Euenrerms  e 
calls  for  more  federation  servicing  and  information  services  y 
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requiring  more  liaison,  and  where  the  current  need  for  co-ordination  of  trad 
union  policies— with  the  prospect  not  only  of  nationalisation  but  also  of 
major  changes  in  techniques  and  plant  operation — is  evident. 

68.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  TUC  has  not,  apparently,  included 
the  possible  development  of  federal  arrangements  in  the  various  conferences 
of  unions  which  it  has  called  in  recent  years  to  explore  the  scope  for  further 
amalagamations.  For  instance  the  conference  called  in  1964  for  iron  and 
steel  unions,  only  brought  together  the  ISTC  and  the  Blastfumacemen  and 
apparently  only  for  the  latter  to  explain  why  its  delegate  conference  was 
unanimously  opposed  to  amalgamation.  Indeed,  the  references  to  federa- 
tions, in  its  comments  on  trade  union  structure  in  recent  years,  suggest  that 
the  General  Council  sees  the  existence  of  federations  as  a possible  obstacle 
in  some  cases  to  the  consideration  of  amalgamation  by  smaller  unions.  The 
1965  Report  after  saying  that  “ the  case  for  amalgamation  between  certain 
unions  is  strong  ” goes  on : 

“ Federation  is  not  always  sufficient.  It  may  lead  to  amalgamation 
but  is  sometimes  an  inadequate  substitute  for  it  and  an  excuse  for  not 
amalgamating.”' 

Earlier  the  1964  TUC  Report,  in  outlining  the  response  to  the  enquiry 
launched  among  unions  as  to  “ possibilities  ” of  “ amalgamation  or  closer 
working  ”,  had  been  similarly  somewhat  negative  in  its  mention  of  federa- 
tions. It  was  stated  that  the  General  Council 

“took  into  account  the  discussions  in  1959-60  with  representatives  of 
the  Confederation  of  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Unions,  the  National 
Federation  of  Building  Trade  Operatives,  and  the  Printing  and  Kindred 
Trades  Federations,  which  had  shown  that  no  major  widening  of  the 
functions  of  these  federations  was  then  envisaged.”^ 

No  mention  was  made  of  the  strengthening  of  the  Building  Federation 
that  was  currently  taking  place,  in  this  reference  to  talks  that  had  occurred 
five  years  earlier.  The  only  other  specific  references  to  federations  arising 
out  of  this  TUC  enquiry  included  the  mention  of  the  view  of  NUPE  (Public 
Employees)  that  “federation  machinery  can  be  wasteful  if  it  exists  solely 
to  reconcile  the  views  of  competing  unions  ”.  Moreover,  “ the  replies  to 
the  circular  from  unions  in  the  woollen  industry  showed  that  a federation 
may  come  to  be  regarded  as  a sufficient  end  in  itself.  These  unions  are 
affiliated  to  the  National  Association  of  Unions  in  the  Textile  Trades  which, 
in  the  view  of  most  of  its  constituent  organisations,  is  an  effective  body  for 
negotiating  purposes  and  its  existence  makes  amalgamation  unnecessary”.' 
The  general  tone  of  such  comments  is  not  in  doubt.  There  is,  of  course, 
some  truth  in  the  argument  that  the  effectiveness  of  federal  or  other  joint 
negotiating  bodies,  and  the  availability  of  some  other  services  from  federa- 
tions (and  from  the  TUC),  make  the  survival  of  smaller  utrions  mote 
possible.  It  has  been  suggested,  for  instance,  that  in  the  Civil  Service  one 
result  of  the  effectiveness  of  “ Staff  Side  ” representations — to  a considerable 
extent  made  possible  because  of  the  resources,  time,  and  expertise  given  by 
larger  associations — is  to  perpetuate  the  very  small  bodies  that  exist  only  to 

1 TUC  Report,  1965,  p.  127. 

2 TUC  Report.  1964,  p.  108. 

2 Op.  clt.,  p.  108. 
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nursue  sectional  interests.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  whole  of  what 
has  to  be  said  about  the  need  for  federal  organisation.  For  to  the  extent 
that  pursuit  of  amalgamations  still  leaves  multiple  overlap  of  large  general, 
and  other  “ open  ” unions  in  many  sectors,  the  case  for  development  of 
federal  action  remains. 

I.  INTER-TJNION  arrangements  : THE  TUG’S  INTOATIVE 

69.  The  Trades  Union  Congress,  and  subsequeritly  the  General  Council, 
have  been  the  scene  of  repeated  discussions  and  initiatives  in  recent  years 
in  the  search  for  improvement  in  union  structiue.  Repeated  expressions 
of  concern  and  advocacy  of  particular  solutions  have,  of  course,  been 
recurrent  features  of  the  British  trade  union  movement  in  the  20th  Century. 
The  1947  “ Closer  Unity  ” report  was  itself  closely  related  in  viewpoint  to 
earlier  reports  of  the  1920s  and  gave  rather  more  attention  to  the  role  of 
federations  (and  their  further  development)  than  recent  reports.  The  1963 
TUC  Report  noted  that  since  1956  alone  there  had  been  19  Congress 
motions  concerned  with  possible  changes  in  union  structures,  inter-union 
relations  and  the  TUC  itself.  In  particular  a group  of  three  resolutions  at 
the  1962  Congress  led  to  a new  General  Council  initiative.  At  the  time 
the  TUC  Report  said  of  them  that  “ taken  together  the  resolutions  require 
the  General  Council  to  engage  in  the  most  comprehensive  review  of  trade 
union  structure,  practice  and  purpose  that  has  ever  been  undertaken  in  this 
country 

One  can  only  record  the  fact  that  so  far  .only  a very  restricted  account 
of  General  Council  views  on  these  subjects  has  emerged ; the  1964  TUC 
Report  devoted  just  over  one  page  to  general  analysis  of  the  structural 
problem”  and  the  1965  Report  rather  less.”  This  is  directly  connected  with 
the  General  Council’s  attitude,  expressed  especially  in  1964,  “ that  instead 
of  attempting  to  draw  up  a comprehensive  scheme  of  widespread  structural 
change  they  would  consider  how  best  to  stimulate  and  guide  the  process  of 
piecemeal  and  ad  hoc  developments  by  which  changes  have  come  about  in 
the  past  There  are  obvious  problems  here.  How  far  can  one  “ stimulate  ” 
and  “ guide  ” a “ piecemeal  and  ad  hoc  ” process,  without  some  compre- 
hensive view  as  to  the  required  direction  of  structural  change?  If  a com- 
prehensive view  is  required,  then  it  may  be  said  to  necessitate  an  explicit 
statement,  so  that  its  arguments  and  criteria  can  be  discussed.  Finally,  it 
structural  changes  are  simply  “ piecemeal  ” how  is  a decision  to  be  made  as 
to  whether  one  proposed  change  is  better  (in  some  sense)  than  another? 

70.  In  practice,  the  General  Council’s  resolution  of  these  questions  has 
taken  the  form  of  a three  stage  initiative.  One  surprising  feature  of  these 
developments  is  the  very  limited  account  given  in  the  various  Reports  of 
the  General  Council  as  to  the  substance  and  outcome  of  these  initiatives. 
First  of  all,  the  General  Council  invited  comments  and  suggestions  from 
unions  as  to  the  possibilities  of  “ amalgamation  or  closer  working  with 
unions  which  are  akin  to  them  ”.  Unions  with  about  90  per  cent  of 
affiliated  membership  responded.  However,  it  does  not  transpire  from  the 

1 TUC  Report,  1963,  p.  122. 

2 TUC  Report,  1964,  pp.  108-110. 

3 TUC  Report,  1965,  pp.  127-128. 

“TUC Report,  1964,  p.  106. 
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TUC  Reports  what  questions  were  asked,  nor  how  particular  unions 
responded — except  in  so  far  as  individual  union  attitudes  are  mentioned 
in  the  brief  report  of  the  survey  contained  in  the  1964  TUC  Report.  This 
account.  “Union  Replies  to  Inquiry”  (Section  15  of  the  General  Council’s 
report)  occupies  less  than  two  pages.  Subsequently,  the  General  Council 
convened  conferences  of  14  different  groups  of  unions,  and  communicated 
with  four  other  groups.'  At  each  of  these  conferences  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  TUC  made  a number  of  points.”  (1)  that  structural  changes  could 
only  be  brought  about  by  discussion  and  agreement ; (2)  that  the  General 
Council  had  decided  a “ central  plan  ” was  “ neither  practicable  nor 
desirable  ” ; (3)  that  unions  should  anticipate  technological  changes  and 
reorganisation  in  industry  and  adapt  their  structures  to  meet  widening 
functions ; (4)  that  small  unions  were  generally  ineffective  in  making  an 
impact  at  industry  level  though  it  was  becoming  increasingly  important  to 
be  able  to  do  so  ; (5)  that  unions  should  consider  whether  competition 
between  unions  was  a reason  for  the  low  degree  of  unionisation  in  certain 
areas ; and  (6)  that  the  General  Council  would  be  glad  to  solve  particular 
problems  arising. 


71.  The  1964  TUC  carried  reports  of  nine  of  these  conferences,  mainly 
conveying  information  as  to  existing  union  attitudes  and  initiatives.  The 
conference  of  railway  unions  was  not  held,  because  ASLEF  declined  to 
attend.  The  four  other  conferences  were  held  too  late  to  be  reported  in  the 
1964  Report,  and  no  subsequent  report  appeared  in  1965.  The  third  stage 
of  the  General  Council’s  initiative  has  been  to  make  recommendations  to 
unions.  “ These  recommendations,  which  are  being  made  to  60  unions,  are 
largely  about  the  amalgamations  towards  which  unions  are  being  asked  to 
work  but,  in  some  cases,  they  involve  inter-union  agreements  about  spheres 
of  organisation  or  withdrawal  from  further  recruitment  in  some  sections”.’ 
Unfortunately  little  further  reference  is  given  as  to  the  extent,  direction  and 
nature  of  the  recommendations  made  on  “ spheres  of  organisation  Yet 
this  is  an  interesting  incursion  into  a field  where,  up  to  now,  the  initiative 
of  individual  unions  has  alone  been  evident.  It  is  also  not  clear  whether 
the  General  Council  sees  this  as  a once-for-all  initiative,  or  a continuing 
one,  nor  whether  in  the  latter  case  any  machinery  for  structural  review  is 
envisaged. 

72.  The  various  General  Council  recommendations,  mainly  on  amalgama- 
tions, are  recounted  in  summary  form  in  the  1966  TUC  Report  (Pages  115 
to  121),  What  is  striking  is  that  some  of  them  ate  directed  at  what  must  be 
regarded  as  forlorn  hopes  (for  instance,  that  ASLEF  and  the  NUR  should 
amalgamate),  and  that  many  of  the  most  serious  fields  of  overlap  and 
inter-union  competition  (e.g.  chemicals)  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  In  some 
cases,  the  TUC  recommendations  were  rejected  by  the  unions  concerned 


r The  conferences  actually  held  were  of  unions  in  the  following  sectors:  Woodworking, 
Construction,  Clothing,  Cotton,  Engineering,  Founding,  Inland  Transport  (other  than 
railway).  Iron  and  Steel,  Retail  Distribution,  the  Post  Office,  Local  Government  and  the 
Health  Service,  International  Transport,  and  the  Food  Trades. 

2 TUC  Report.  1 964,  pp.  1 10-1 1 1 . 

3 TUC  Report,  1965,  p.  128.  „ ..... 

4 The  1966  TUC  Report  only  recommends  a “ spheres  of  influence  agreement  between 
USDAW  and  the  TGWU  in  retaii  distribution,  and  that  the  two  general  unions  md 
USDAW  should  consider  how  “ competition  and  duplication  ” in  the  food  processing 
industries  could  be  reduced.  (Report  p.  120-121). 
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without  any  participation  in  talks  with  other  unions,  and  without  any 
renewed  reference  of  the  question  by  the  Executives  coneemed  to  their 
membership  (though  in  some  cases  union  conferences  had  in  recent  years 
made  clear  their  opposition  to  mergers).^  In  other  cases,  the  TUC  appears 
to  have  been  endorsing  and  enconraging  merger  talks  that  were  already  in 
train  (e.g.  for  unions  in  the  building  trades,  and  in  the  foundry  trades).  TUC 
initiative  seems  to  have  played  a part  in  bringing  together  the  three  unions  in 
the  woodworking  trades  for  “exploratory  meetings”,  and  in  bringing 
together  the  unions  in  the  footwear  and  leather  trades  for  joint  talks.  In  this 
latter  case  the  proposal  being  pursued  is  that  the  five  unions  concerned  should 
combine  to  form  one  new  union.  One  interesting  case  is  that  of  the  Water 
Works  Employees  whose  executive  is  prepared  to  support  a merger  with 
another  union  if  it  will  lead  to  grouping  most  water  works  employees  into 
one  union  with  a national  committee  to  consider  water  works  problems.  The 
other  unions  involved  are  the  two  general  unions  and  NUPE,  so  that  what  is 
being  suggested  is  a transfer  of  members  by  two  of  these  unions  to  a third 
—thus  raising  the  wider  question  of  the  willingness  of  the  large  open  unions 
to  support  a measure  of  rationalisation  by  multilateral  exchange  of  members. 
The  TUC  also  brought  together  the  Boilermarkers’  and  a number  of  other 
craft  unions,  including  the  Plumbing  Trades  Union  which  however  preferred 
to  respond  first  to  the  overtures  of  the  ETU,  and  the  Constructional  Engineer- 
ing Union,  which  said  its  members  were  divided  on  whether  the  most  suitable 
merger  would  be  with  the  Boilermakers’,  the  AEU  or  the  TGWU.  It  is 
obviously  difficult  at  this  stage  to  judge  how  much  impact  TUC  initiatives 
have  had  but  few  of  the  recent  major  moves  towards  amalgamation  seem 
to  be  the  direct  result  of  their  action.  However  it  may  be  that  the  continued 
attention  paid  to  structural  questions  over  a number  of  years  has  helped  to 
change  the  climate  of  opinion,  and  thus  encouraged  union  initiatives  and 
response.  Yet  the  main  emphasis  of  the  TUC’s  activities  has  remained 
advocacy  of  amalgamations,  with  stress  on  constitutional  provision  for  group 
interests  within  union  rule-books,  to  reduce  the  fear  of  loss  of  trade  identity. 
This  is  not  in  kind,  more  than  a reinforcement  to  the  amalgamation  moves 
that  have  been  described  earlier.  It  has  not  unravelled  the  central  structural 
problems  of  the  trade  union  movement  described  earlier  in  this  paper  (e.g. 
in  paragraphs  41  to  44). 

73.  The  response  of  the  TUC  to  the  need  for  structural  change  and  develop- 
ment in  its  own  organisation  should  also  be  noted.  In  1959  Congress  agreed 
to  end  the  sub-structure  of  “ Group  Committees  ”,  which  had  provided  an 
industrial  division  of  the  General  Council  membership.  This  grouping  had 
long  since  been  defunct  in  practice  ; the  five  groupings  being  too  miscellaneous 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  “ sectoral  ” committee  needs.  But  this  defunct 
committee  structure  has  not  been  replaced  by  any  new  “ sectoral  group 
committees,  which  might  ensure  that  some  overall  appraisal  of  the  problems 
of  particular  sectors  takes  place.  At  the  same  time,  as  was  noted  earlier,  the 
TUC  has  not  examined  possible  developments  that  might  establish^  direct 
link  with  the  main  federations  of  unions  that  do  exist.  What  has  instead 
occurred  has  been  a limited  development  of  the  range  of  TUC  services. 


1 Thus  the  Greater  London  Council  Staff  Association  said  their  members  were  resolutely 
opposed”  to  a merger  with  NALGO,  and  ASLEF  gave  as  their  reason  .the  unanimous 
opposition  of  their  1963  conference  to  a merger. 
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notably  education  (financed  by  an  increased  affiliation  fee),  and  the  servicine 
required  for  the  new  departures  of  participation  in  planning.  The  other 
point  at  which  structural  and  industrial  changes  might  be  expected  to 
impinge  oii  the  organisation  of  the  TUC  is  in  a changed  balance  of  Groun 
representation  on  the  General  Council.  So  far  only  minimal  changes  have 
occurred ; in  1965  an  additional  Electricity  Group  was  established  with  one 
seat  on  the  General  Council,  and  an  additional  seat  was  given  to  the  PubUc 
Employees  Group  consequent  upon  the  affiliation  of  NALGO.  As  the 
General  Council  has  put  it ; “ The  need  to  preserve  a fair  balance  of  different 
industrial  interests  and  experience  has  always  taken  precedence  over  the 
simpler  consideration  of  numbers  which  would  require  seats  to  be  distributed 
on  a purely  arithmetical  basis’’.^  Nevertheles,  this  argument  has  only 
limited  force  when  set  against  the  considerable  variations  in  the  weight  of 
representation  given  to  “ different  industrial  interests  Further  major 
changes  in  the  balance  of  the  General  Council  in  the  near  future  would  appear 
inevitable,  especially  as  the  industrial  groups  that  are  heavily  over-represented 
show  a continuing  decline  in  membership,  and  the  under-represented  ones  an 
expansion,’ 

J.  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTION : FUTURE  NEEDS 

74.  Assessment  of  the  potential  future  direction  of  change  in  trade  union 
structures,  and  the  desirability  of  particular  kinds  of  change,  needs  more 
than  a study  of  the  trends  of  development  already  apparent  in  the  trade 
union  movement.  What  is  also  needed  is  some  sketch  of  the  changes  in 
prospect  in  the  social  and  economic  environment  within  which  unions  work, 
and  consequently  the  widening  functions,  and  range  of  service  to  members 
required  from  unions  in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  is  by  now  a commonplace 
that  the  trade  unions  in  Britain,  if  they  are  to  pursue  their  basic  functions  of 
protection  and  advancement  of  the  conditions,  prospects,  and  security  of  the 
people  they  organise,  must  envisage  a rapidly  widening  field  of  commitment. 
This  goes  far  beyond  their  traditional  functions,  particularly  beyond  that 
of  sectional  money  wage  bargaining.  Broadly,  three  main  types  of  environ- 
mental change  can  be  distinguished  which  profoundly  affect  the  response 
required  from  the  unions. 

75.  Firstly  there  are  the  changes  affecting  the  structure  and  industrial 
composition  of  the  labour  force.  These  not  only  impinge  directly  upon 
structure,  size  and  growth  prospects  of  unions — in  ways  that  have  been 
described  earlier.  The  acceleration  of  technical  and  industrial  changes  that 
lies  behind  these  shifts  in  the  labour  force  raises  profoundly  important 
questions  of  job  and  income  security,  of  industrial  training  and  forward 
planning  of  manpower  requirements.  Both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
minimising  the  social  cost  of  those  affected  by  rapid  change  in  skills  required, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  the  national  economy  in 

1 TUC  Report,  1965,  p.  126. 

2 For  instance  Group  2 (Railways)  and  Group  3 (Transport,  other  than  railways)  each 
have  three  seats  on  the  General  Council;  the  former  group  in  1966  had  372,000  tnemben 
and  the  latter  1,568,000.  The  Iron  and  Steel  Group,  with  223,000  members,  has  two  seats, 
while  Printing  and  Paper,  with  372,000  members  has  one, 

3 The  main  groups  heavily  over-represented  are  railways,  coal  mining,  iron  and  steel, 
cotton,  other  textiles,  boot  and  shoe;  under-represented  groups  include  transport  (other 
than  railways),  engineering,  and  public  employees. 
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manpower  utilisation,  the  limited  work  so  far  done  in  this  field  must  rapidly 
develop  into  a much  more  extensive  commitment  of  organisation  and  resources. 
Statute  Law  is  already  playing  a major  part,  in  the  form  of  the  two  recent 
measures  of  the  Industrial  Training  Act  and  the  Redundancy  Payments  Act. 

76.  Secondly,  there  are  the  changes  stemming  from  changes  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  firms.  The  1960s  have  witnessed  a sharp  acceleration  in  the  pace  of 
industrial  concentration  (not  least  through  takeover)  followed  in  many  cases 
by  far-reaching  rationalisation.  Sectors  of  the  economy  significantly  affected 
aheady  include  clothing  and  footwear,  paper  and  printing,  drink,  timber 
and  furniture,  bricks,  pottery  and  glass,  and  food  trades  and  textiles,  to  name 
but  a few.  In  many  of  these  fields,  trade  union  structures  are  defective, 
either  as  a result  of  extensive  overlapping  or  as  a result  of  the  continuing 
existence  of  small  unions  with  limited  services.  There  are  also  major  changes 
pending  both  within  the  public  sector,  and  arising  from  the  extension  of  the 
public  sector ; the  organisation  of  the  Civil  Service  and  local  government  is 
under  review,  the  major  part  of  the  steel  industry  will  shortly  come  under 
public  ownership  (and  sweeping  rationalisation  at  plant  level  will  follow), 
and  other  major  changes  are  pending  in  transport  and  communications. 

77.  Thirdly,  there  are  the  changes  associated  with  the  development  and 
control  of  the  national  economy.  This  is  not  just  a matter  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  planning  agencies  at  industrial  and  regional  level,  and  the  elaboration 
of  the  prices,  productivity,  and  incomes  policy  with  aU  its  profound  effects  on 
collective  bargaining.  The  connection  between  plant  operation  (and  bargain- 
ing) and  wider  processes  of  planning,  social  accountability,  and  regional 
development,  has  as  yet  hardly  begun.  Besides,  the  state  cannot  for  long  seek 
the  active  participation  of  trade  unions  (and  their  lay  members)  in  such  posi- 
tive co-operation  and  “ consent  plaiming  ” in  industry,  without  the  develop- 
ment of  an  equivalent  interest  in  the  positive  rights  extended  to  workers  in 
industry.  In  other  words,  so  far,  this  planning  process  has  begun  to  involve 
the  unions  at  national  level — national  officers  rather  than  organisers,  execu- 
tive committees  rather  than  a wider  range  of  lay  membership.  Even  so  it 
has  profoundly  changed  the  extent  of  trade  union  servicing  required ; but 
this  is  only  an  early  stage  in  trade  union  involvement. 

Changing  Union  Functions 

78.  Among  the  aspects  of  trade  union  functions  which  are  most  obviously 
going  to  require  rapid  and  major  development  as  a result  of  these  manifold 
enviromental  changes,  are  the  following: — (i)  Research  services.  These 
services — ^involving  both  research  proper  and  briefing — ^have  to  cover  the 
traditional  field  of  wage  bargaining  and  allied  subjects  more  adequately  than 
in  the  past.  The  bargaining  field  is  going  to  be  more  extended  and  more 
complex,  not  only  with  the  development  of  new  criteria  and  external 
scrutiny  (e.g.  in  connection  with  income  policy),  but  also  as  a result  of  new 
systems  of  wage  payment  and  wage  structures. 

There  is  also  an  associated  need  for  far  more  economic  analysis  at  the 
macro-economic  level  and  in  relation  to  particular  firms ; this  connects  with 
the  need  for  more  expert  accountancy  and  financial  analysis  to  be  available  to 
the  unions.  The  trade  unions  have  as  yet  hardly  begun  to  develop  sociological 
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research — e.g.  on  attitudes,  motivation,  participation  patterns — although  this 
will  be  an  important  aid  to  their  future  development.^  As  the  memorandum 
on  research  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  the  Young  Fabians  shows, 
although  there  has  been  considerable  expansion  in  research  staffs  by  some 
major  unions  in  recent  years,  the  unions  are  still  at  an  early  stage  in  relating 
research  work  and  workers  to  their  structure  and  needs.  It  is  predominantly 
the  larger  unions  that  have  begun  such  work." 


79.  (ii)  The  educational  services  of  the  unions  need  massive  and  rapid 
development.  Training  courses,  at  various  levels  of  complexity,  are  needed 
to  ensure  that  lay  officers— and  other  active  members— can  take  effective 
initiative  in  industrial  relations  at  plant  level,  and  can  play  a constructive 
part  in  union  government  The  General  and  Municipal  Workers’— the 
expansion  of  whose  educational  effort  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  in  the 
trade  union  movement— have  estimated  that  fewer  than  5,000  of  their  branch 
officers  and  stewards  have  taken  a training  course  of  one  week  or  more  since 
1951.  This  should  be  compared  with  approximately  30,000  such  lay 
officers.  The  TGWU,  with  nearly  one  and  a half  million  members,  has  not 
taken  its  provision  of  one  week  training  courses  for  lay  members  beyond 
the  operation  of  a summer  school  for  seven  weeks  a year.  To  take  one 
example  alone  from  within  the  area  of  that  union,  the  decasuahsation  of  port 
labour  will  make  possible  (and  urgent)  the  development  of  a proper  system 
of  accredited  shop  stewards  in  the  docks  which  has  barely  existed  up  to  now; 
the  training  need  involved  is  a very  considerable  one.  Yet  the  TGWU  can 
rightly  claim  that  its  educational  provision  can  stand  comparison  with  that 
of  most  major  unions ; in  many  ways  (especially  in  methods)  it  has  played 
a pioneering  role.  Besides  such  basic  training  courses,  there  is  an  obvious 
need  for  many  lay  members — e.g.  executive  and  district  committee  members, 
for  a start— to  be  educated  to  play  an  effective  role  in  the  government  of  the 
unions  in  a period  in  which  a wider  range  of  functions,  and  involvement  in 
.unfamiliar  policies,  are  called  for.  Even  more  startling  has  been  the  general 
neglect  of  training  and  education  of  fuU  time  officers ; much  of  . the  develop- 
ment here  dates  only  from  the  1960s.  The  General  and  Municipal  Workere 
Union  has  recently  developed  a modest  programme  which  aims^at  systematic 
training  and  refresher  courses  for  its  officers.  One  might  hazard  a ^ess  that 
what  is  so  far  a lone  example  will  be  general  practice  among  the  larger 
unions  within  a decade.  Certainly,  the  current  situation  calls  for  a quahta- 
tive  nhange  in  the  attention  given  to  educational  services.  To  some  extent 
TUC  provision,  and  University  Extra-mural  work,  will  help  to  meet  th^e 
future  needs ; but  in  the  main  (and  especially  in  training)  it  is  provision  by 
the  unions  that  is  called  for. 

80  (iii)  In  most  cases  a greatly  improved  system  of  communication  ^ 
members  is  needed.  For  instance,  it  is  still  rare  for  unions  to  be  aintetious 
enough,  and  organisationally  in  contact 

to  all  members.  This  is  achieved,  however,  by  NALGO  (which  prmte  about 
350.000  copies  of  its  paper  “ PubUc  Service  ” each  month),  which  also 

1 The  research  department  of  USDAW  is  one  of  the.few  whchhas  carried  out  a m^ 

of  attitude  surveys,  and  measured  participation  in  the  union,  eta  OOO 

2 the  Post  Office  Engineering  Union,  however,  is  an  example  of  a union  with  unde 
members  which  has  an  effective  research  department. 
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encourages  hundreds  of  local  journals  produced  by  its  membership.  It  is 
achieved  also  by  DATA  with  its  journal  “ The  Draughtsman  Most  large 
unions  by  contrast  do  not  do  much  better  than  secure  a journal  circulation 
of  one-seventh  to  one-tenth  of  the  membership.  There  is  also  a need  for 
special  purpose  material,  and  for  this  to  succeed,  design,  language,  and  con- 
tent have  to  be  carefully— and  expertly— considered.  There  have  been  notable 
advances  among  some  of  the  unions  in  recent  years  in  such  communications, 
in  recruiting  material,  and  in  the  provision  of  handbooks  (the  link  with 
educational  work  is  close  at  this  point). 

81.  (iv)  More  effective  communication  involves  very  closely  the  question 
of  the  scale,  training,  and  degree  of  specialisation,  of  full  time  staff  available 
for  the  direct  servicing  of  members.  Some  large  unions,  especially  those  that 
have  secured  major  increases  in  contributions  from  their  membership,  have 
been  strengthening  their  organiser — membership  ratios. 

(v)  A further  important  aspect  of  communications  is  the  increasing  need 
for  internal  representation  of  specific  interests  among  the  membership— be 
they  occupational,  or  industrial.  The  development  of  such  internal  represen- 
tation, and  its  significance  in  relation  to  further  dynamic  growth  and  amalaga- 
mations  has  been  noted.  Provision  of  specialist  ofiBcers,  and  services,  and 
extensive  use  of  consultative  conferences  and  their  reporting  to  the  member- 
ship, involves  a further  (and  expensive)  elaboration  of  trade  union  services. 

(vi)  The  unions  need  to  equip  themselves  with  a wide  range  of  technical 
and  advisory  services.  Some  services  of  this  type  are  of  long  standing.  For 
instance  some  areas  of  the  Mineworkers’  (notably  Wales)  have  specialist 
safety  officers  the  rising  trend  of  accident  incidence  in  industrial  employ- 
ment may  lead  to  wider  emplo5ment  of  safety  specialists  by  trade  unions. 
Legal  services  are  of  long  standing.  A beginning  has  been  made  with  the 
appointment  of  specialist  officers — and  training  of  organisers — ^in  connection 
with  productivity  bargaining ; but  it  is  a limited  development  so  far.  Some 
unions  are  beginning  to  use  specialist  outside  agencies  (e.g.  on  organisation 
and  methods,  on  new  office  techniques,  in  financial  management  of  union 
funds). 

(vii)  Trained,  and  increasingly  specialist,  staff  is  needed  to  provide  briefing 
services  to  leading  union  representatives  on  boards  concerned  with  such  sub- 
jects as  industrial  training,  safety.  Economic  Development  Committees, 
regional  boards.  National  staffing  will  have  to  be  strengthened  to  meet  the 
opportunities  provided  by  these  new  avenues  of  trade  union  influence,  and 
national  officers  will  themselves  have  to  study  in  depth  the  new  range  of 
subjects  they  find  themselves  involved  in. 

82.  A recent  Conference  held  by  the  TUC  for  members  of  Economic 
Development  Committees  provided  a revealing  picture  of  the  inadequacies 
of  trade  union  response  so  far : — 

“ They  admitted  frankly  that  until  now,  employers  had  made  more 
effective  use  of  the  Economic  Development  Committees.  Trade  union 
officials  were  usually  busy  with  all  sorts  of  other  problems  and  simply 

. ’ in  recent  years  their  expertise  (as  mining  engineers,  etc.)  has  led  to  their  being  exten- 
sively used  to  handle  the  complex  and  protracted  processes  involved  in  pit  closures.  The 
Handling  of  redundancy  and  structural  change  obviously-calls  for  further  use  of  specialists. 
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could  not  find  the  time  to  take  part  fully  in  the  work  of  the  committees 
and  their  ofl-shoots.” 

“ Another  criticism  ....  was  that  they  had  yet  to  establish  any  standard 
machinery  for  passing  information  back  and  forth  to  workers  in  the 
industry  ...  All  agreed  that  unions  working  on  EDC’s  should  have 
the  backing  of  a research  department,  for  despite  the  services  of  the 
TUC  staff  there  was  a real  need  for  union  experts  on  the  industry 
concerned — -its  technical  aspects  as  well  as  its  economic  performance”.' 

All  this  requires  no  comment.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  statement 
of  all  to  come  from  the  conference  of  union  representatives  was  that  “ all 
said  they  were  happier  scrutinising  the  efficiency  of  individual  firms  in  detail 
rather  than  looking  more  vaguely  at  the  industry  at  large.”  Yet  clearly 
union  representatives  in  the  future  will  need  to  be  able  to  do  both,  and  the 
unions  in  particular  need  to  reach  out  to  examine  in  a specific  and  expert 
way  “ the  industry  at  large  ” in  which  they  have  organisational  commitments. 


K.  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  : POSSIBLE  SOLUTIONS 

83.  Any  suggestions  as  to  the  future  development  of  trade  union  struc- 
tures have  to  meet  particularly  testing  requirements.  Why  these  requirements 
should  be  so  difficult  to  satisfy  becomes  apparent  when  the  real  conditions 
to  be  met,  by  any  proposals  that  are  not  mere  wish-fulfilment,  are  stated. 
Modifications  and  innovations  accepted  have  to  harmonise  with  the  processes 
of  “ natural  ” growth  of  unions  and  evolution  of  union  structures  that  have 
been  described.  They  have  to  take  account  of  the  motives  and  reasoning 
that  lie  behind  such  growth  and  the  associated  amalgamations  that  have  been 
described.  The  sovereignty,  and  the  strongly  felt  identification  with 
particular  institutions,  that  characterise  the  major  unions,  make  that  a 
requirement.  At  the  same  time,  future  change  and  development  ought  to 
meet  the  outstanding  problems  that  arise  out  of  changes  in  the  social  and 
economic  environment  within  which  unions  work.  Union  response  so  far  has 
been  only  partial,  and  time  lagged.  This  perspective,  of  the  ne^  for  rapid 
development  and  widening  of  union  services,  and  policy  initiatives  in  new 
fields  has  to  be  added  to  the  standing  requirement  that  the  defects  of  the 
system  as  it  operates  now  should  be  tackled.  These  defects  include  overlap- 
ping and  competition,  inadequate  communications,  problems  of  internal  and 
external  co-ordination,  absence  of  sufficient  specialised  services  and  inadequate 
representation  of  various  identifiable  needs  of  workers. 

84.  In  all  this,  what  is  needed  is  a recognition  of  the  dynamic  character 
of  the  structural  problem  ; all  these  requirements  have  to  be  seen  in  process 
of  development  and  change.  A static  picture,  and  formal  classification  and 
analysis,  is  at  best  misleading  and  probably  damagingly  mistaken.  This 
must  mean  that  there  can  be  no  solution  for  all  time  ; there  can  only  be  a 
provisional  analysis  and  weighing  of  arguments.  Continuing  study,  and 
continuing  revision  of  analysis  and  perspective,  is  required.  Beyond  dl 
this  the  question  of  trade  union  structure  is  a question  that  involves  the 
only  outstanding  example  in  Britain  of  a participating  democracy,  in  which 

1 TUC  “ Industrial  News  ”,  No.  11, 1966. 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  participate  in  the  government  and  manage- 
ment of  their  imions,  in  which  they  do  so  because  the  action  (or  inaction) 
of  these  unions  deeply  affects  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  their  working 
lives.  The  further  requirements  of  any  forward  look  at  the  structure  of 
British  unions  has  to  be  one  that  offers  the  prospect  of  strengthening  and 
extending  this  lay  participation.  This  necessarily  connects  with  the  point 
made  earlier  (see  paragraph  46-47)  that  the  unions— through  internal  repre- 
sentation and  external  co-ordination — should  provide  a multiplicity  of 
representation  for  all  the  complex  needs  of  workers  in  a highly  developed 
and  rapidly  changing  industrial  society.  Structural,  change  should  not  reduce 
this  diversity  of  representation,  since  the  needs  expressed  are  significant  ones, 
but  rather  seek  to  extend  the  representation  of  felt  needs.  In  many  ways 
—and  for  all  the  resulting  defects— the  British  trade  union  movement  is  one 
far  richer  in  experience  and  understanding  than  other  trade  union  movements 
because  of  its  enormously  varied  constitutional  range  and  diverse  institutional 
approach.  The  problem  is  to  create  more  harmony  out  of  this  diversity 
without  losing  its  real  achievement. 


Problems  of  Size  and  Representation 

85.  One  of  the  necessary  requirements  for  a solution  to  the  structural  and 
functional  needs  that  have  been  outlined,  though  not  by  itself  a sufhcient 
solution,  is  the  achievement  of  adequate  size.  Most  of  the  services  required 
from  trade  unions  in  the  future  must  be  expected  to  be  provided  primarily  by 
individual  unions.  From  now  on,  it  should  be  apparent  that  the  minimum 
size  for  effectiveness  is  comparatively  large.  By  now,  approximately  70  per 
cent,  of  union  membership  is  concentrated  in  18  unions  with  over  100  000 
members ; a union  of  a quarter  of  million  members  may  have  an  annual 
income  of  a million  pounds.*  There  is.  of  course,  no  dogmatic  formula  as 
to  the  minimum  size  that  will  provide  a basis  for  effective  union  servicing. 
In  some. cases,  there  are  permanently  high  rates  of  membership  turnover 
(e.g.  in  USDAW  over  a quarter  of  the  total  membership  each  year). 
This,  and  the  accompanying  administrative  and  recruitment  effort  implied 
in  difficult  conditions,  involves  a heavy  and  continuing  strain  on  union 
resources.  Such  unions  may  be  under  additional  strain  ari.»;ng  from  difficul- 
ties in  building  unionism  on  inadequate  participation  and  effectiveness  of  the 
lay  membership  in  many  recruitment  areas.  It  has  been  repeatedly  suggested 
in  the  past  that  unions  operating  in  such  difficult  circumstances,  on  the 
frontier  of  union  orgainsation,  should  be  aided  from  some  central  develop- 
ment fund  operated  by  the  trade  union  movement.  As  yet,  there  is  no  such 
fund. 


86.  MeanwhUe,  only  unions  that  are  very  large,  certainly  well  over  a 
quarter  of  a million  members,  and  have  withhi  them  some  “ bases  ” of  more 
stable  and  fuUy  unionised  membership,  can  provide  a full  range  of  circum- 
stances and  function  effectively  in  such  conditions.  In  other  cases,  where  a 
union  is  mainly  based  on  a specific  and  relatively  stable  labour  force,  with 
a high  degree  of  retention  of  membership  even  if  transfer  occurs,  an  effective 


(Average  income  was  nearly  £4  per  member  p.a.  in  1964.  There  are  of  course  considerable 
nations;  women  s contribution  rates  are  typically  low,  and  unions  with  a high  proportion 
M wome^  members  (e.g.  the  Public  Employees)  would  have  significantly  lower  income 
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range  of  union  services  may  be  possible  on  a smaller  total  membership. 
There  are  some  unions  in  the  50  to  100  thousand  size  range  that  have,  by 
current  standards,  provided  a standard  of  servicing  and  specialised  facihties 
significantly  better  than  the  average.  But,  in  such  cases,  unions  are  likely 
to  have  to  rely  more  heavily  on  the  range  of  services  provided  by  federations 
(above  all  by  the  TUC)  or  by  close  working  with  a larger  union  to  obtain 
access  to  particular  services.  These  may  not  be  adequate  substitutes  for 
the  increased  command  over  resources,  and  flexibility  in  their  provision,  that 
a significant  jump  in  union  size  can  secure. 

87.  A further  necessary  requirement  is  that  the  major  unions  should  be 
prepared  to  develop  further  and  more  systematically  the  provision  within 
union  constitutions  for  internal  representation  of  particular  interests 
and  felt  identity.  In  different  situations  this  may  involve  representation  for 
occupational  groups,  for  members  in  a particular  industry  or  sector,  and  a 
measure  of  regional  autonomy.  Connected  with  this  there  is— and  will 
continue  to  be— extreme  diversity  in  the  representative  forms  adopted  and  in 
the  extent  to  which  executive  as  compared  with  consultative  functions  pre- 
dominate. There  is  diversity  too  in  the  extent  and  character  of  specialist 
officers  separate  electoral  systems,  and  specialist  services  provided.  One 
pattern’  emerging  is  that  of  the  large  union  covering  a number  of  industries, 
or  a wide  sector,  which  develops  a sub-structure  of  industry  groups  (and 
associated  membership  conferences  and  specialist  services).  The  other  pattern 
that  is  in  evidence  is  that  of  unions  which  recruit  primarily  in  specific  occupa- 
tions developing  a multi-occupational  structure  with  adequate  internal 
provision  for  specific  occupational  interests  (for  instance,  the  Boilermakers’ 
and  the  new  amalgamation  envisaged  in  the  building  “ trowel  ” trades). 


88  There  are  problems  involved  for  the  internal  cohesiveness  of  unions 
in  developing  a greater  degree  of  internal  representation  of  group  interests. 

Some  unions  that  have  been  forced  to  provide  for  occupational  interests- 
for  fear  of  breakaways^ — feel  that  the  members  concerned  concentrate  t^ir 
interests  too  exclusively  and  narrowly  on  matters  specific  to  their  occupation. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  facilities  are  not  adequate  to  allow  the  expression  of 
felt  needs  and  identities  this  can  give  rise  to  frustration,  unofficial  action,  and 
attempted  breakaways.  The  most  important  aspect  of  such  internal  represen- 
tation at  the  present  time  is  its  attractiveness  to  other  smaller  and  more 
specialised  unions,  which  may  thereby  be  induced  to  consider  amalgamahon. 
To  achieve  this  dynamic  appeal,  the  AEU  at  the  present  tune  (as  the  pro- 
posals worked  out  with  the  Foundryworkers  show)  is  prepared  to  move 
sharply  towards  a structure  involving  industrial  executives  with  considerable 
autonomy.  The  General  and  Municipal  Workers  are  visibly  becormg  m- 
terested  in  a group  structure,  and  were  prepared  to  move  ^me  way  tow^ 
internal  industrial  representation  in  their  talks  with  the  Chemical  Wotken. 

89  Clearly,  the  range  of  potential  amalgamation,  and  with  it  at  least 

partial  rationalisation  and  reduction  of  overlapping,  is  sig^cantly  widen^ 
if  the  large  “ open  ” unions  accept  the  principle  of  effechve  representaho 
— 

iThis  has  been  particularly  true  of  the  Civil.  Service,  where  recognition  has  oft®  to 
forthcoming  to  breakaways. 
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within  their  structures  of  specific  industries  or  broad  occupational’ groups.' 
Multi-occupational  unionism,  if  it  too  develops  an  internal  industrial  struc- 
ture (as  the  ETU  has  done),  may  not  only  operate  as  an  attractive  force 
to  primarily  skilled  occupational  unions,  but  it  may  also  make  some  contribu- 
tion to  industrial  specialisation.  Thus  the  pattern  of  internal  organisation 
and  representation,  and  specialisation  of  services,  is  of  the  greatest  dynamic 
importance  in  stimulating  a wide  range  of  further  amalgamations.  Beyond 
that  it  may  make  an  increasing  contribution  to  improved  specialised  services 
at  industry  level  and  for  specific  occupational  groups. 

90.  The  joint  working  arrangements  of  the  trade  unions  could  be  further 
developed  and  made  more  positive  in  character.  As  has  been  seen  the 
Bridlington  rules  provide  a somewhat  negative  framework  of  “cease  and 
desist”  in  certain  situations  of  inter-union  competition.  The  acceptance  of 
General  Council  arbitration  and  common  rules  might  now  be  turned  to  more 
positive  ends.  The  very  recent  willingness  of  the  General  Council  to  make 
certain  recommendations  to  unions,  including  “ spheres  of  influence  ” and 
cessation  of  recruitment  in  certain  directions,  could  represent  a turning  point. 
The  tripartite  talks  between  the  three  largest  unions,  and  the  standing  com- 
mittee arrangements  these  envisage  to  deal  with  “ spheres  of  influence  ”, 
could  also  prove  a significant  point  of  departure,  especially  if  the  approach 
is  widened  to  involve  the  “ open  ” unions  of  other  sectors  (e.g.  to  include 
USDAW  in  a review  of  the  food  and  drink  trades). 

The  Case  for  a TUC  Initiative 

91.  What  would  be  most  helpful  would  be  more  multilateral  discussion, 
agreements  on  standing  committees  for  the  resolving  of  points  of  difficulty, 
and  more  extensive  discussion  and  review  of  spheres  of  influence  agreements. 
Beyond  this,  there  seems  to  be  some  case  for  a more  permanent  and  positive 
TUC  initiative  to  help  forward  arrangements  that  secure  some  rationalisation 
of  union  effort.  Already  there  is  acceptance  of  common  rules  in  a limited 
field  of  inter-union  competition,  acceptance  of  General  Council  intervention 
in  disputes,  and  acceptance  therefore  of  the  idea  that  in  certain  respects, 
unions  can  be  subjected  to  processes  of  accountability.  Could  not  the  future 
see  the  widening  of  this  process  of  accountability,  and  a stronger  emphasis  on 
the  role  of  TUC  initiative  in  securing  positive  co-ordination  of  union  activities 
and  functions?  If  this  were  directly  linked  to  a continuing  review  of 
potential  fields  for  co-ordinated  union  action  to  strengthen  the  degree  of 
unionisation,  the  approach  would  have  much  to  offer.  The  idea  of  establish- 
ing a central  development  fund  to  assist  unions  making  a disproportionate 
effort  in  the  development  of  new  areas  of  unionism  would  also  be  a valuable 
adjunct  to  such  a positive  approach.  It  would  strengthen  both  the  induce- 
ment for  particular  unions  to  co-operate  with  the  TUC,  and  the  need  for 
the  TUC  to  identify  development  priorities  and  discuss  them  with  the  unions 
that  might  claim  to  be  concerned.  To  put  an  organisational  label  on  it, 
what  may  be  needed  besides  the  Disputes  Committee  of  the  TUC  is  a Co- 
ordination and  Development  Committee. 

t Though  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  TGWU  in  particular  has  in  the  past  used  the 
formation  of  a separate  “ trade  group  ” as  a way  of  resisting  the  recruiting  appeal  of 
“ industrial  ” unions;  thus  the  Municipal  Trade  Group  formed  in  1946  was  partly  a response 
to  NUPE’s  membership  drive,  the  Chemical  Trade  Group  partly  a response  to  the  Chemical 
Workers  Union. 
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92.  The  other  main  opportunity  for  improved  co-ordination  of  the  policies 
and  activities  of  the  trade  union  movement  comes  from  a strengthening  of  the 
federal  arrangements,  particularly  of  the  work  of  the  TUC.  As  has  been 
seen,  the  recent  emphasis  on  securing  the  growth  and  strengthening  the 
resources  of  particular  unions  has  not  been  reflected  in  any  significant  advance 
in  industrial  federations.  (The  strengthening  of  federal  organisation  in  build- 
ing has  been  the  exception.)  Until  the  shape  and  character  of  union  organisa- 
tion in  a number  of  sectors — e.g.  engineering  and  shipbuilding,  paper  and 
printing,  civil  service — ^is  settled  by  further  amalgamation  and  structural 
changes  made  by  unions,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  major  revival  of 
interest  in  widening  or  changing  federal  functions.  By  1970  the  structure 
of  trade  unionism  in  engineering,  shipbuilding,  etc.,  may  well  be  significantly 
different  from  what  it  is  today.  The  future  role  of  federal  action  can  hardly 
be  elaborated  at  this  point  therefore. 

93.  What  is  relevant,  however,  is  the  fact  that  in  some  sectors  of  the 
economy  there  are  no  adequate  standing  arrangements  for  inter-union  co- 
operation. Two  of  these,  transport,  and  iron  and  steel,  are  going  to  be  areas 
of  major  industrial  and  organisational  change.  Perhaps  the  TUC  should 
therefore  review  with  the  unions  concerned  the  areas  of  the  economy  where 
there  are  obvious  gaps  in  existing  federal  arrangements.  It  would  obviously 
help,  too,  if  there  could  be  closer  connections  between  the  TUC  and  the 
industrial  federations ; at  present  they  are  constitutionally  discoimected.  But 
the  main  development  of  federal  services  to  be  envisaged  in  the  near  future  is 
clearly  that  of  the  TUC  itself.  There  are  many  services  that  can.  at  this 
stage  particularly,  be  most  efllciently  developed  by  the  TUC  rather  than  by 
individual  unions.  Indeed,  many  of  the  new  services  required  are,  by  their 
nature  as  services  of  co-ordination,  research,  and  briefing,  to  enable  the  trade 
union  movement  to  express  a collective  view,  necessarily  ones  that  will  have 
to  be  based  on  the  TUC.  Thus,  many  of  the  ramifications  of  the  commit- 
ment to  the  “ prices,  productivity  and  incomes  ” policy,  to  the  work  of  the 
NEDC.  involve  an  expansion  of  TUC  staff  and  expenditure.  But  the  list 
of  services  that  could  better  be  initiated  by  the  TUC,  rather  than  developed 
piecemeal  and  on  a small  scale  by  unions,  if  drawn  up  systematically,  would 
be  a reminder  of  how  comparatively  limited  has  been  TUC  development  so 
far.  For  instance,  it  might  include  an  industrial  information  service,  extended 
technical  services  (economic,  accountancy,  and  financial ; techmcal  and 
sociological ; safety  and  health),  and  a rapid  development  of  educational  and 
training  services,  and  organisational  advisory  services.  Any  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  constituent  unions  over  the  widening  of  the  range  of  TUC  services 
is  likely  to  be  a barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  trade  umons  as  a movement 
at  this  stage.  Up  till  now  the  TUC  has  operated  on  an  income  only  a little 
over  1 per  cent  of  that  of  the  combined  income  of  its  affiliated  unions.  The 
trade  union  movement  is  going  to  need  to  re-think  its  allocation  of  resources. 
A five-fold  expansion  of  TUC  income  and  expenditure  would  be  a modest 
medium-run  aim.  (In  practice  in  money  terms  it  has  less  than  doubled  in  the 
1960s,  and  in  constant  price  terms  the  rise  is  considerably  more  limited.) 

94.  Among  other  functions  of  the  TUC  calling  for  radical  extension  in 
the  near  future  one  that  is  very  inadequately  recognised  and  discussed  is  the 
need  to  develop  the  regional  co-ordination  of  the  trade  unions.  Except  for 
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the  historically  almost  accidental  survival  of  a representative  conference 
and  regional  executive  in  Scotland,'  and  of  the  Irish  TUC,  the  regional  work 
of  the  TUC  rests  partly  on  liaison  with  full  time  ofBcers,  partly  on  Trades 
Council  federations,  and  is  limited  in  scope.  The  considerable  current  empha- 
sis on  regional  economic  and  social  planning  of  development  cannot  but 
increase  in  importance  in  the  future.  Urban  development  and  a wider  concern 
with  environmental  planning,  the  regionalisation  of  so  many  pubhc  services, 
the  elaboration  of  planning  agencies  and  decision-taking  at  the  regional  level, 
are  all  creating  a new  situation.  Rapid  structural  changes  in  industry  (e.g.  coal 
and  steel)  closely  involve  the  active  operation  of  regional  development  pro- 
grammes, and  the  use  of  the  flexible  and  ramified  powers  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Thus  the  earlier  apparent  adequacy  of  regional  trade 
union  services,  and  liaison  arrangements,  rapidly  turns  into  inadequacy.  The 
regional  services  of  the  major  unions  may  need  to  be  strengthened  and  given 
a new  direction. 

95.  It  might  be  useful  if  the  TUC  would  look  more  favourably  on  the 
concept  of  regional  TUCs.  By  this  is  meant  representative  regional  coherences, 
regional  executives,  and  some  regional  staff.  It  is  very  milikely  that  such 
a development  would  be  contemplated  by  the  TUC,  or  the  major  unions,  unless 
the  functions  and  conference  agenda  were  limited  to  specifically  regional 
questions  (at  present,  for  instance,  the  business  of  the  Scottish  TUC  moves 
over  a much  wider  agenda).  With  or  without  such  a major  development  at 
regional  level,  the  TUC  General  Council  might  usefully  develop  a sub- 
committee (and  department)  handling  regional  questions  to  provide  more 
effective  trade  union  scrutiny  of  regional  social  and  economic  developments 
and  their  effects  on  the  labour  force. 

Overlapping  “ Open  " Unions 

96.  At  this  stage,  further  discussion  of  possible  solutions  to  the  structural 
problems  of  the  trade  union  movement  involves  looking  more  closely  at 
a number  of  proposals  not  yet  seriously  examined.  For  it  must  be  realised 
that  even  if  major  advances  occurred  in  all  the  ways  outlined  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  there  would  still  be  major  difficulties  arising  from  the  overlapping 
of  unions,  and  a far  from  coherent  structure  of  unionism  would  remain  in 
many  sectors.  Above  all  the  phenomenon  of  three,  or  even  more,  general  or 
other  “ open  ” unions  operating  in  the  same  sector  would  still  be  likely  to 
persist.  There  is  thus  some  reason  to  test  proposals  that  might  make  further 
inroads  into  this  persisting  problem.  The  first  posibility  that  might  be 
seriously  examined  is  that  of  the  amalgamation  of  two  or  more  of  the  largest 
general  or  “ sectoral-general  ” unions.  The  possibiUty  has  been  canvassed, 
and  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers’  have  expressed  interest  in  it,  of  an 
amalgamation  of  the  three  largest  unions  (TGWU,  AEU  and  G & MWU). 
It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a grouping  would  profoundly  affect  the 
future  course  of  trade  union  development.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the 
positive  development  of  joint  services,  and  standing  arrangements  to  examine 
overlap  that  are  currently  being  discussed,  might  clear  the  way  for  an 

'The  Scottish  TUC  issues  an  Annual  Report,  on  much  the  same  lines  as_  the  annual 
reports  of  the  TUC.  These  indicate  the  range  of  subjKts  handled  (the  Scottish  Con^Ms 
discusses  not  only  Scottish  affairs  but  wider  policy  questions  and  even  foreign  policy).  The 
Constitution  of  the  Scottish  TUC  is  set  out  in  the  Annual  Report. 
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examination  of  this  proposal.  The  point  would  not  be  mere  aggregation  of 
numbers,  but  the  long-run  benefits  that  might  accrue  from  eventual  rationalisa- 
tion and  regrouping.  Any  such  dramatic  process  of  amalgamation  could  be  an 
administrative  ni^tmare  unless  the  organisational  principles  that  were  going 
to  be  adopted,  and  the  sequence  and  stages  of  change,  were  planned  with 
extreme  care.  Systematic  industrial  groupings,  with  considerable  autonomy, 
would  be  the  likely  structural  pattern  to  work  to.  This  would  make  possible 
an  immense  improvement  of  servicing  at  industry  level,  and  a great  advance 
towards  coherence  of  organisation  by  industry. 

97.  The  dangers  such  a structure  would  run  would  be  those  of  over- 
centralised decision-taking  if  too  little  industrial  autonomy  were  conceded, 
and  the  separatist  pull  of  the  industrial  groups  if  too  much  power  were 
transferred  to  them.  Such  a grouping  would  also  change  the  relationship 
between  trade  unions  and  the  TUC  since  it  would  be  likely  to  represent  a 
focal  point  for  “ movement-wide  ” services  and  policy  formation  substantially 
different  in  character  to  the  present  TUC.  One  would  expect  to  see  it 
set  in  train  a further  dynamic  process  of  attraetion  and  response,  possibly 
with  the  polarisation  of  skilled  occupational  unionism  into  a rival  “multi- 
craft ” giant. 

However,  this  is  not  the  only  merger  of  large  general  unions  that  could  be 
envisaged.  In  a number  of  ways,  the  linking  of  the  two  big  general  unions 
with  USDAW  would  be  the  key  to  far-reaching  rationalisation  in  the  chemical 
and  allied  trades,  and  in  food  and  drink,  and  the  “ overlap  ” of  tran^ort 
and  the  distributive  trades.  Alternatively,  the  amalgamation  of  the 
G & MWU  with  the  National  Union  of  Public  Employees  and  other  manual 
worker  unions  in  the  public  sector  would  be  the  key  to  sweeping  rationalisa- 
tion in  the  manual  worker  unionism  of  the  public  sector.  Structurally,  these 
links  mi^t  produce  less  severe  administrative  problems  than  the  "big 
three  ”,  and  in  the  sectors  affected  as  dramatic  a change  in  organisational 
prospects. 

98.  Short  of  sudi  a resolution  of  the  problem  of  overlapping  general 
unionism  via  amalgamation,  it  is  worth  asking  what  could  be  achieved  by 
another  route.  A serious  attempt  could  be  made,  presumably  under  General 
Council  guidance,  over  a protracted  period  and  as  part  of  a broadly  agreed 
strategy,  to  rationalise  and  re-group  membership  in  particular  industries  and 
occupations  by  the  “multilateral  exchange”  of  membership.  This  would 
imply  also  that  the  trade  unions  could  secure  a wide  measure  of  member- 
ship understanding  and  support  for  such  transfers ; this  would  not  easily  be 
secured.  The  current  legal  position  further  limits  such  a prospect,  since 
even  if  the  majority  of  members  involved  in  a particular  transfer  accepted 
it,  the  minority  might  take  legal  action  to  prevent  their  transfer.  Unless  this 
legal  position  were  changed,  or  the  unions  concerned  could  in  concert  alter 
their  rules  in  a way  that  would  provide  explicit  authority  for  such  member- 
ship transfers,  this  obstacle  is  a very  real  one.  The  whole  process  woulfi 
imply  the  ability  of  some  agency— presumably  the  permanent  officials  of 
the  TUC  in  particular— to  act  as  the  “ honest  broker  ” in  building  up  the 
planning  perspective  and  handling  the  details  of  such  multilateral  exchmge. 
Short  of  the  solution  advanced  in  the  previous  paragraph,  it  is  difficifit  to 
envisage  a major  tidying-up  of  union  organisation  at  plant  and  mdustry 
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level  without  some  such  strategy  as  this  in  a number  of  sectors.  This 
might,  however,  become  possible  as  the  more  distant  outcome  of  the  active 
pursuit  of  co-ordination  by  the  General  Council  that  was  suggested  in  an 
earlier  paragraph.  The  transition  from  the  limited  approach,  and  status  quo 
emphasis,  of  the  Bridlington  rules  to  the  positive  handling  of  a multtlatera] 

“ rationalisation  ” policy  would  obviously  be  a long  one.  It  is  not  necessarily 
an  impossible  progression. 

99.  Some  of  the  other  intractable  problems  of  current  British  unionism 
could  be  overcome  if  there  were  a greater  readiness  to  consider  “dual 
membership  ” solutions.  This  is  particularly  important  where  the  emphasis  of 
certain  union  structures  on  “industrial”  organisation  comes  into  conflict 
with  the  “ horizontal  ” principle  of  organisation,  particularly  where  craftsmen 
ate  concerned.  For  instance,  the  specific  dispute  case  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 54  of  this  paper  was  concerned  with  a large  group  of  electricians 
employed  in  a steelworks  who  wished  to  belong  to  the  ETU  but  whose 
“ appropriate  union  ” (on  Bridlington  rules)  was  the  ISTC.  Here  is  a situa- 
tion where  one  might  think  that  both  industrial  and  occupational  needs  were 
relevant,  but  existing  structures  and  rules  for  handling  such  situations  meant 
instead  that  a choice  had  to  be  made.  Where  there  is  a clear  industrial 
interest  involved,  the  negotiation  of  dual  membership  terms  for  certain 
occupational  groups  might  represent  the  means  of  a solution.  Such  an 
agreement  between  the  unions  concerned  would  have  to  involve  some 
functional  allocation  of  service  obligations  between  the  two  unions.  It  would 
also  have  to  involve  provision  in  union  rule  books  as  to  the  rights  of 
participation,  and  office  holding,  to  be  extended.  Some  unions  already  have 
provision  for  such  associate  or  “dual”  members.  Here  again,  guidance 
from  the  TUC  as  to  the  general  principles  involved,  and  acceptance  of  a 
measure  of  arbitration  in  disputes  over  such  agreements,  would  help  such 
a development  forward.  The  approach  does  offer  an  opportunity  for  aU 
embracing  industrial  unionism  to  operate,  without  denying  to  particular 
occupational  groups  a link  with  the  occupational  union  that  particularly 
caters  for  their  “ trade  skill  ”.  It  must  be  stressed  that  very  many  skilled 
workers  are,  or  in  the  course  of  their  working  lives  will  be,  industrially 
mobile,  and  they  will  rightly  resent  structures  which  require  them  to  sever 
what  may  be  important  ties  with  occupational  unionism.  As  has  been  noted 
earlier,  the  formation  of  the  National  Union  of  Mineworkers  was  accom- 
panied by  dual  membership  arrangements,  including  the  arrangement  by 
which  the  “ Power  Group  ” is  simultaneously  a constituent  part  of  the  NUM 
and  part  of  the  TGWU.  In  feis  approach  via  dual  membership  to  the 
situations  where  “ vertical  ” and  “ horizontal  ” principles  of  umon  organisa- 
tion appear  to  clash  most  directly  there  are,  therefore,  some  precedents. 
It  would  also  not  look  too  difficult  for  a number  of  unions  to  engage  in  a 
controlled  experiment  in  a particular  sector  (steel  would  be  an  exciting 
possibility)  to  see  how  such  agreements  work  in  practice. 

The  Need  for  an  Overall  Plan 

100.  As  has  already  been  stated,  because  of  its  complex  and  changing 
nature,  the  problems  involved  in  relating  umon  structures  to  changing 
patterns  of  industrial  organisation  and  employee  needs  can  never  be  entirely 
resolved,  A “ solution  ” can  only  be  a temporary  one,  which  must  be 
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adapted  in  the  future  to  further  environment  changes.  For  instance  the 
development  of  ever-new  groupings  of  firms  as  a result  of  take-overs  or 
re-organisation  in  the  public  sector,  calls  for  a continuing  and  flexible 
response  on  the  part  of  unions.  We  have  also  noted  the  difiBculty  of  assessks 
the  likely  contribution  to  be  made  by  further  advances  in  federal  organisa- 
tions, until  the  outcome  of  continuing  amalgamations  can  be  judged.  All 
this  stress  on  the  provisional  and  temporary  nature  of  structural  “ solutions  ” 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  “piecemeal”  and  ad  hoc  approach  is 
unavoidable.  There  would  seem  to  be  everything  to  be  gained  if  some 
overall  plan  of  movement,  some  co-ordinated  approach  to  these  processes 
of  change,  could  emerge  from  the  trade  union  movement.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  a once-for-all  blueprint,  but  of  continuing  and  positive  initiative. 
Fortunately  there  is  scane  evidence  that  the  General  Council  are  widenkg 
the  area  of  their  initiative  on  structure  and  inter-union  relations.  Certainly, 
there  is  far  more  willingness  in  the  trade  unions  today  to  discuss  structurai 
change  than  there  was  a few  years  ago.  There  is  also  a greater  flexibility 
and  ingenuity  of  approach  ; “ difficult  ” problems  have  been  solved,  and 
perhaps  “ insoluble  ” problems  will  give  way  in  the  future.  The  structural 
changes  of  recent  years  have  not  yet  ground  to  a halt  with  the  major 
problems  unresolved.  A coherent  plan  for  the  further  growth  and  improved 
efficiency  of  trade  unions  might  help  instead  to  lead  to  cumulative  and 
extending  processes  of  structural  reform. 
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APPENDIX 

(AEU  Journal  November  1966) 

A joint  Statement  by  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union 
and  the  Amalgamated  Union  of  Foundry  Workers 

The  membership  of  the  AUEFW  shall  consist  of  members  of  the  constituent 
unions,  i.e,  the  AEU  and  AUFW  and  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  administration, 
be  organised  into  appropriate  trade  groups,  i.e.  Engineering  Group  and 
Foundry  Workers  Group. 

The  registered  General  Office  of  the  AUEFW,  unless  otherwise  decided, 
shall  be  situated  at  110,  Peckham  Road,  London,  SE15. 

The  objects  of  the  Amalgamated  Union  shall  be: 

(a)  The  control  of  industry  in  the  interests  of  the  community; 

(b)  The  organisation  of  workers  qualified  for  membership;  the  development 
of  firaternal  relations  with  other  unions  in  the  industry;  and  the  maintenance 
of  just  and  proper  working  hours,  rates  of  wages,  conditions  of  labour; 

(c)  The  negotiation  and  settlement  of  differences  and  disputes  between  members 
of  the  amalgamated  union  and  employers  by  collective  bargaining  and  agreement, 
withdrawal  of  labour,  or  otherwise; 

(d)  To  promote  the  welfare  of  the  members  of  the  amalgamated  union; 

(e)  The  provision  of  benefits  to  members  as  provided  by  the  Rules; 

(f)  The  furtherance  of  political  objects  as  provided  by  the  Rules; 

(g)  To  co-operate  with  other  trade  unions  and  with  federations  of  unions 
and  to  subscribe  to  their  funds; 

(h)  To  promote  schemes  and  provide  facilities  for  the  educationat  advancement 
of  the  members. 

And  shall  include  the  whole  of  the  objects  of  the  unions  party  to  the  amalgama- 
tion. 

Organisation 

There  shall  be  a general  committee  of  management  known  as  the  National 
Executive  Council  of  the  amalgamated  unions,  which  shall  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing members: 

(1)  The  President,  General  Secretary  and  Members  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  AEU; 

(2)  Two  representatives  elected  from  the  National  Executive  Committee  of 
the  AUFW,  one  of  whom  may  be  their  General  Secretary,  for  a period  of  twelve 
months,  and  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  President  of  the  AEU  shall  preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Executive  Council.  The  AEU  General  Secretary  shall  be  the  General  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  amalgamated  Union  and  the  General  Secretary  shall,  in 
circumstances  where  he  cannot  perform  the  function,  delegate  his  authority 
to  an  Assistant  General  Secretary. 
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A national  conference  shall  be  held  each  year,  at  such  time  as  determined 
by  the  National  Executive  Council,  and  shall  consist  of: 

(1)  The  President  of  the  amalgamated  union; 

(2)  The  members  of  the  National  Committee  of  the  ABU ; and 

(3)  Nine  representatives  elected  by  and  from  the  delegates  of  the  National 
Atmual  Delegate  Meeting  of  the  AUFW. 

The  President  of  the  amalgamated  union  shall  have  a casting  vote. 

All  decisions  of  the  National  Conference  shall  be  binding  on  the  National 
Executive  Council. 

Funds  of  Amalgamated  Union 

There  shall  be  a General  Fund  which  shall  be  held  in  joint  ownership  by 
FIVE  General  Trustees,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  National  Conference 
and  who  shall  hold  office  three  years. 
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Foreword 


This  paper  by  Mr.  John  Hughes,  of  Ruskin  College,  Oxford,  is  the  first  of 
two  deling  with  problems  of  trade  union  structure  and  government.  It 
concerns  structural  problems  and  developments,  inter-union  relations,  and  the 
activities  of  federations.  A second  paper  by  Mr.  Hughes  will  deal  with 
problems  and  developments  affecting  trade  union  government,  especially 
those  relating  to  lay  participation,  and  the  election  and  selection  of  officers. 

The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  of  course  those  of  the  author  and  do 
not  necessarily  represent  or  foreshadow  those  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations 
Lacon  House 
January  1967 
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PRODUCTIVITY  BARGAINING 

Introduction 

1 Tlie  Royal  Commission  decided  to  seek  evidence  from  a number  of 

; rtakings  with  knowledge  and  experience  of  productivity  bargaining 

with  the  object  of  learning  more  about  restrictive  labour  practices  and 
methods  of  securing  the  more  efficient  use  of  manpower.  This  paper  is 
based  mainly  on  the  evidence  which  resulted.  It  also  takes  into  account 
other  references  to  productivity  bargaining  in  evidence  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission as  well  as  various  publications.  The  latter  of  course  include  Allan 
Flanders’  “ The  Fawley  Productivity  Agreements  the  indispensable  starting- 
mint  to  any  consideration  of  the  subject.  They  also  include  a number  of 
reports  of  the  National  Board  for  Prices  and  Incomes  (referred  to  as  the 

PIB). 

2 The  following  organisations  supplied  information  and  views  specially 
aboul  productivity  bargaining  to  the  Royal  Commission  : Alcan  Industries* ; 
British  Motor  Corporation  (BMC) ; British  Oxygen  ; British  Overseas  Airways 
Corporation  (BOAC) ; British  Railways  Board;  Dunlop  Rubber:  Elec- 
iricity  Council;  English  Clays  Covering  Pochin ; Esso;  Federation  of 
Municipal  Passenger  Transport  Employers  ; Heating  and  Ventilating  Con- 
tractors’ Association ; Imperial  Chemical  Industries  (ICI) , International 
Publishing  Corporation* ; Joseph  Lucas ; London  Transport  Board* ; Mobil 
Oil  ■ Montague  Burton  ; National  Federated  Electrical  Association ; Scottish 
and  Newcastle  Breweries ; Petrochemicals  (a  subsidiary  of  the  Shell  Chemical 
Co.) ; Shipbuilding  Employers’  Federation* ; Steel  Company  of  Wales 
(SCOW) ; United  Glass. 

3.  This  paper  does  not  take  into  account  the  effect  of  the  prices  and 
wages  standstill  for  productivity  bargaining.  Also,  at  the  time  of  writing 
two  reports  from  the  PIB  of  particular  importance  to  the  subject  were  awaited, 
those  on  the  references  concerning  (i)  wages  and  conditions  in  the  electrical 
contracting  industry  and  (ii)  productivity  bargains  concluded  by  Alcan 
Industries,  British  Oxygen,  the  Electricity  Council,  Esso  and  ICI. 

What  is  Productivity  Bargaining? 

4.  National  negotiations  at  industry  level  have  toaditionally  concentrated 
on  wage  rates  and  have  said  little  about  the  work  which  is  to  be  performed 
in  return  for  wages.  However,  various  kinds  of  collective  bargahung  do 
take  the  performance  of  work  into  account  (snch  as  for  example  negotia- 
tion about  piece-rates).  Collective  bargaining  which  does  this  may  be 
termed  “ wage-work  bargaining  ”. 

5.  Productivity  bargaining  may  be  described  as  a type  of  wage-work  bar- 
gaining. The  term  “ productivity  bargain  ” lacks  precision,  but  broadly  it 
may  be  described  as  an  agreement  in  which  advantages  of  one  kind  or 


1 Faber  and  Faber,  1964.  . . . . 

2 The  information  from  these  organisations  was  not  received  in  time  to  be  taxen  tuny 
into  account  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
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another,  such  as  higher  wages  or  increased  leisure,  are  given  to  workers  ‘ 
return  for  agreement  on  their  part  to  accept  changes  in  working  practice 
or  in  methods  or  m organisation  of  work  which  wiU  lead  to  more  efficient 
working.  The  changes  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  are  seen  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  bargain  and  as  a necessary  contribution  to  meeting  the  cost  nf 
the  advantages  conceded  to  the  workers, 

6.  The  concessions  on  the  workers’  part  must,  if  the  agreement  is  to  be 
a “ productivity  agreement  ” in  the  generally  accepted  sense,  be  in  concrete 
terms.  Thus  agreements  which  oontain  general  remarks  about  the  need 
for  efficiency  do  not  on  that  account  become  productivity  agreements  and 
indeed  experience  has  shown  that  they  frequently  contribute  very  little  to 
efficiency  in  real  terms.  (The  following  wording  from  the  latest  national 
agreement  in  engineering  gives  an  example  of  this  kind  of  general  statement : 

“They  [i.e.  the  parties]  agree  that  restrictions  on  the  economic 
utilisation  and  transfer  of  labour  which  are  not  based  on  considerations 
of  skill  or  ability  to  do  the  job  are  contrary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Industry  and  should  be  eliminated.  Both  parties  undertake  to  give 
their  full  support  to  efforts  made  to  remove  any  impediments  of  this 
kind  to  which  their  attention  may  be  directed.”) 

7.  A distinction  may  -be  made  between  a productivity  agreement  and  an 
agreement  to  introduce  a new  system  of  payment  by  results  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  give  higher  wages  in  return  for  higher  production.  The 
latter  type  of  agreement  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  change  in  work- 
ing practice  or  in  conditions,  but  concentrates  essraitially  on  stimulating 
greater  effort.  Such  “ effort-bargains  ” may  of  course  certainly  be  success- 
ful in  raising  productivity,  and  illustrate  a point  that  needs  emphasising— 
that  productivity  agreements  provide  by  no  means  the  only  method  of  raising 
labour  productivity  (even  leaving  out  of  account  increased  investment  as 
a method  of  doing  this).  Productivity  -agreements  thus  may  make  a con- 
tribution in  circumstances  where  -working  practices  -need  changing  rather 
th-an  where  the  chief  need  is  simply  to  encourage  greater  effort. 

8.  Even  if  this  is  so,  the  fact  that  an  agreement  involves  the  introduction 
of  a new  incentive  system,  and  is  thus  an  effort-bargain,  does  not  rule  out 
the  possibility  that  the  agreement  also  comes  within  the  definition  of  a 
-productivity  agreement.  Work  study  in  a plant  may  well  lead  to  pro- 
posals for  considerable  changes  in  working  practice,  -and  commonly  their 
introduction  is  the  subject  of  a negotiated  settlement  involving  higher  pay 
and,  it  may  be,  an  incentive  pay  system.  There  seems  to  be  no  logical 
reason  why  an  agreement  of  this  kind  should  not  be  regarded  as  a pro- 
ductivity agreement. 

9.  If  this  is  so.  then  productivity  agreements  are  much  more  widespread 
and  of  very  much  longer  standing  than  is  sometimes  assumed,  and  Fawley 
was  by  -no  means  the  first  example  of  a productivity  agreement.  The 
novelty  of  Fawley  lay  rather  in  the  range  and  depth  of  its  coverage ; and 
it  is  perhaps  useful  on  occasion  to  apply  the  term  “ productiwty  package 
deal  ” to  a major  agreement  on  Fawley  lines  to  distinguish  it  from  smaller- 
scale  productivity  bargains. 

10.  Joseph  Lucas  and  BMC  in  fact  sent  the  Commission  illustrations 
of  small-scale  productivity  -bargains  following  reorganisation  of  sections  of 
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t within  plants  of  a kind  which  must  be  long  established.  Joseph 
indeed  pointed  out  that  their  examples  illustrated  bargaining  on  lines 
foUowed  in  the  company  for  a great  many  years. 

What  Starts  Productivity  Bargaining  in  the  First  Place? 

11  So  far  the  initiative  for  productivity  bargaining  has  mainly  come 
■ employers’  side  (or  efforts  have  been  made  to  stimulate  it  from 

™?hide  as  in  reports  of  the  PIB),  but  it  is  also  the  policy  of  some  trade 
g.  the  T & GWU — to  stimulate  productivity  bargaining,  and 
rven  the  benefits  it  can  result  in  for  workers  it  is  reasonable  enough  that 
trade  unions  should  on  occasion  prod  managements  into  productivity  bar- 
vaining  Management’s  motives  have  been  economic : they  have  seen  in 
nroductivity  bargaining  a way  of  improving  efficiency  and  checking  rising 
Lsts  Thus  Esso  have  put  the  initial  impetus  down  firmly  to  increasing 
competition  both  national  and  international.  Similar  pressures  have  no 
doubt  acted  upon  Joseph  Lucas  and  BMC,  for  example.  Again  British 
Rail  has  been  continually  confronted  with  the  need  to  reduce  its  deficit ; 
it  is  possible  that  the  Airways  Corporations  were  stimulated  both  by  the 
need  » make  their  undertakings  profitable  and  by  competition  from  abroad 
and  by  tiie  independent  air  lines  at  home. 

12  But  if  the  general  motive  for  employers  to  embark  on  productivity 
bargaining  has  been  economic  pressures,  it  is  also  clearly  no  accident  that 
employers  should  be  giving  increasing  attention  to  labour  costs  and  the 
use  of  labour  in  particular  at  this  time.  The  continuing  shortage  of  labour 
is  cited  by  British  Oxygen  as  one  of  their  motives  for  productivity  bargain- 
ing • BOAC  refer  to  the  national  shortage  of  skilled  workers ; and  ICI 
to  the  “ overall  shortage  of  people  of  the  necessary  standard  ”.  The  PIB 
in  its  report  on  pay  and  conditions  of  busmen'  points  out  that  the  remedy 
for  an  undertaking  short  of  labour  in  an  area  of  general  manpower  shortage 
is  to  make  better  use  of  the  labour  it  already  has— and  a pay  increase 
justified  by  a better  use  of  existing  labour  would  have  the  secondary  effect 
of  protecting  it  against  loss  of  manpower. 

13  The  link  between  productivity  bargaining  and  rising  labour  costs  is 
mentioned  for  example  by  SCOW,  but  it  is  further  emphasised  by  the 
fact  that  fee  occasion  for  embarking  on  it  is  so  often  the  lod^ng  of  a claim 
for  higher  wages  (or  for  the  reduction  of  hours  while  earnings  are  maim 
tained);  this  happened  for  example  with  Petrochemicals ; SCOW ; British 
Oxygen ; BMC ; Joseph  Lucas.  Employers  may  feel  that  wages  are  going 
to  rise  anyway  and  that  they  may  as  well  try  and  get  something  in  return 
by  means  of  productivity  bargaining.  In  the  case  of  BOAC  a conscious 
effort  was  made  to  act  in  advance  of  fee  next  wage  claim  as  part  of  a policy 
of  taldng  the  initiative  in  management  affairs  rather  than  creating  the  im- 
pression of  a passive  management  reliuotauitly  considering  claims.  The 
productivity  elements  in  the  agreements  affecting  municipal  buses  and  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  contracting  were  introduced  as  part  of  settlements  of 
wage  claims. 

14.  Another  reason  in  some  cases  why  employers  have  been  led  to  con- 
centrate more  on  thedr  use  of  labour,  and  thus  to  enter  productivity  bar- 
gaining, is  ithat  this  is  one  of  a limited  number  of  factors  in  total  costs  over 

' Report  No.  16,  Pay  and  Conditions  of  Busmen,  May  1966  (Cirmd.  3012);  para.  65. 
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which  they  can  exercise  an  influence.  Labour  costs  at  Fawley,  although 
less  than  a fifth  of  total  manutaoturing  costs,  represented  more  than  half  tS 
total  costs  which  were  subject  to  some  degree  of  direct  control  by  the 
management.^  Hence  the  apparent  paradox  of  this  initiative  being  taken 
in  a highly  capital-intensive  industry.  However  Esso  have  pointed  out  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  productivity  'bargaining  should  be  confined  to  capital- 
intensive  industries,  and  that  their  distribution  operations  are  probably  no 
more  capital-intensive  than  the  rest  of  the  road  haulage  industry.  Indeed 
since  productivity  bargaining  can  result  in  lowering  labour  costs  (as  Esso 
point  out)  or  at  any  rate  in  promoting  efiiciency  without  raising  them  (as 
for  example  at  British  Oxygen)  there  would  seem  to  be  every  reason  why 
labour-intensive  industries  should  be  anxious  to  explore  what  it  can  oiler 
them.^ 

15.  There  is  another  motive  for  employers  to  turn  to  productivity  bargain- 
ing. This  is  that  the  balance  of  power  between  employers  and  employees 
has  been  shifted  in  favour  of  employees  by  full  employment  coupled  with 
the  development  of  workshop  organisation  and  that  this  has  cut  down 
the  area  of  management  prerogative.  Hence  managements  tend  to  have  to 
share  with  employees  the  right  to  reach  decisions  on  matters  on  which 
previously  they  had  been  able  to  exercise  the  right  unilaterally.  That  quite 
radical  changes  in  working  practice  can  be  introduced  without  negotiation 
even  in  present-day  conditions  is  illustrated  by  the  “de-manning”  effected 
by  Petrochemicals  early  in  1964 : these  changes  were  promulgated  as  a 
matter  of  management  decision,  though  they  were  coupled  with  a volimtary 
severance  scheme  (introduced,  not  negotiated)  and  a promise  of  higher 
wages  if  the  voluntary  severance  scheme  worked  satisfactorily.  At  a time 
of  considerable  unemployment  management’s  ability  to  impose  change  must 
have  been  correspondingly  greater  (though  changes  involving  redundancy 
would  also  be  likely  to  be  more  powerfully  contested  by  workers).  An 
employer  who  thought  out  a better  way  of  doing  a job  could,  outside 
file  field  of  the  tigjhtly  organised  crafts,  anitroduce  the  cJuange  without 
having  to  negotiate  about  it  first.  The  growth  in  workshop  organisation, 
and  in  particular  the  increasing  numbers  and  power  of  shop  stewards,  has 
altered  this  situation  fundamentally,  pushing  forward  the  extent  of  joint 
regulation  at  the  expense  of  unilateral  management  control. 

16.  It  appears  to  be  true  that  in  fact  some  important  restrictive  practices 
are  of  comparatively  recent  origin:  or  perhaps  in  many  of  these  cases 
it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  practices  may  be  of  long  standing 
but  that  they  have  only  become  restrictive  in  comparatively  recent  years. 
Thus  drivers’  mates  were  probably  at  one  time  mostly  young  lads  taken 
on  at  a very  low  wage  to  give  drivers  a hand  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
institution  of  the  driver’s  mate  only  became  seriously  restrictive  with  full 
employment  and  where  adults  at  adult  rates  of  pay  were  employed  in  this 
way.  Again  it  appears  to  be  the  case  that  the  craftsman’s  mate  used  to 
perform  a wider  range  of  tasks  and  be  much  more  fully  employed  than 
in  recent  years  under  changed  technological  conditions. 

1 Flanders,  op.  cit.,  pp.  66-67. 

2 However,  British  Rail’s  view  is  that  “ any  industry  of  which  the  labour  costs  form  a high 
proportion  of  total  costs  has  to  be  cautious  about  committing  itself  to  large-scale  productivity 
bargaining  because  of  the  financial  implications  one  can  perhaps  tike  this  as  a diplomatic 
way  of  saying  that  in  their  view  productivity  package  deals  have  on  the  whole  little  to  offer 
labour-intensive  industries. 
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17  It  is  a mistake  however  to  exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  managements 
impose  their  will  simply  because  there  is  high  unemployment.  For 
'^ple  strict  demarcation  has  been  a feature  of  the  shipbuilding  industry 
f r nmy  years,  and  was  upheld  by  the  unions  and  the  workers  throughout 
the  worst  years  of  unemployment  between  the  wars.  Likewise  some  of  the 
practices  which  restrict  efficiency  in  the  printing  industry  are  of  long 
landing  and  have  never  been  efiBcienit  (e.g.  insistence  on  the  use  of  craftsmen 
to  sweep  up).  A start  has  now  been  made  on  tackling  some  longstanding 
practices  which  unemployment,  however  high,  was  powerless  to  dislodge— 
^d  indeed  whichj  unemployment  presumably  only  made  seem  more 
necessary  than  ever  to  the  workers  involved. 

18.  What  does  appear  to  be  true  is  that  scarcity  of  labour  is  forcing 
employers  to  take  much  more  seriously  than  before  the  need  to  use  labour 
efficiently.  When  labour  is  comparatively  cheap  and  comparatively  plentiful, 
and  when  management  is  in  a strong  position  to  hire  whenever  it  needs 
labour  and  fire  whenever  it  has  too  much,  it  is  not  perhaps  surprising  if 
it  does  not  give  high  priority  to  manpower  problems.  This  leads  one  to 
suppose  that  labour  never  has  been  used  particularly  efficiently  in  the 
past.  It  is  only  now  that  necessity  is  forcing  industry  to  treat  manpower 
M a scarce  and  valuable  resource  which  needs  to  be  handled  with  intelligence 
and  forethought. 

19.  Finally,  and  intimately  bound  up  with  such  factors  as  labour  shortage 
and  labour  costs,  there  is  the  influence  of  technological  change.  It  is  this 
which  makes  inefficient  some  practices  which  did  not  use  to  be  so,  and 
which  makes  other  practices  which  were  already  inefficient  so  grossly 
in..ffirieiit  that  they  are  no  longer  felt  to  be  tolerable.  The  typical  example 
is  the  introduction  of  new  and  costly  plant  which  renders  existing  practices 
out  of  date.  This  applies  to  expanding  capital-intensive  industries  such 
as  oil  and  chemicals — ICI  emphasise  the  point,  for  example— but  not  only 
to  them:  the  replacement  of  steam  by  diesel  and  electric  power  on  the 
railways  and  the  implications  for  the  fireman  provide  as  striking  an  example 
as  any. 

20.  Summary  of  paragraphs  11-19.  It  is  employers  who  have  so  far 
usually  taken  the  initiative  in  productivity  bargaining.  Their  motives  ate 
economic.  They  are  prompted  to  do  so  by  labour  shortages  and  rising 
labour  costs.  That  labour  costs  are  one  of  a limited  number  of  costs 
which  management  can  influence  may  also  provide  a motive.  Productivity 
bargaining  has  been  made  more  necessary  by  full  employment  and  develop- 
ment by  workers  of  workshop  organisation  and,  with  it,  the  growth  of 
joint  regulation  at  the  expense  of  managerial  prerogative.  Some  current 
restrictive  labour  practices  have  only  recently  become  such.  It  is  a mistake 
however  to  think  that  hi^  unemployment  means  that  restrictive  practices 
do  not  exist,  or  thait  labour  will  be  used  efficiently.  The  problem^  of 
restrictive  labour  practices  is  iiftimately  bound  up  with  technological 
change. 

How  DO  Employers  set  about  Productivity  Bargaining? 

21.  Types  of  bargaining  exercise.  It  is  possible  to  draw  a distinction 
between  different  types  of  bargaining  exercise  in  considering  how  employers 
set  about  productivity  bargaining.  First,  there  are  the  negotiations  uiider- 
taken  by  employers’  associations  into  which  they  simply  inject  a productivity 
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element.  Those  affecting  municipal  busmen  in  1965  and  the  heating  and 
ventilating  contractors  were  of  this  kind.  In  such  cases  it  is  clearly  difficult 
for  the  employers’  association  to  draw  up  any  elaborate  computation  of  the 
costs  they  hope  to  save : ' they  have  rather  to  obtain  a consensus  on  the  part 
of  their  members  that  certain  changes  in  working  practices  etc.  are  worth 
trying  to  obtain  in  a national  agreement  as  part  of  the  settlement  of  a claim 
Thus  under  the  agreement  affecting  municipal  busmen  reached  on  the 
National  Joint  Council  for  the  Road  Transport  Industry  in  November  1965 
there  were  to  be  “ service  payments  ” for  drivers  and  conductors  of  municipal 
buses  in  return  for  the  right  to  introduce  large  capacity,  standee  and  one-man 
buses. 

22.  Secondly,  there  is  the  possibility  of  industry-wide  agreements  which 
provide  for  local  productivity  bargains  to  be  concluded  by  individual 
employers  on  top  of  national  settlements,  within  some  sort  of  framework 
established  nationally.  The  PIB  have  made  recommendations  on  these  lines 
They  suggested  for  example  that  the  National  Negotiating  Committee  for 
the  road  haulage  industry  should  establish  general  principles  within  which 
company  productivity  bargaining  could  take  place  and  that  the  national 
agreements  affecting  the  company  and  the  municipal  busmen  should,  apart 
from  granting  a national  increase,  allow  this  increase  to  be  exceeded  in 
individual  undertakings  on  the  basis  only  of  improved  use  of  manpower,  the 
national  council  in  each  sector  exercising  surveillance  over  these  exceptional 
increases. 

23.  Next,  there  are  the  small-scale  negotiations  entered  into  as  a matter 
of  couirse  by  such  firms  as  BMC  and  Joseph  Lucas.  These  negotiations  are 
part  of  a long-standing  policy  to  use  local  negotiations  as  a means  of 
improving  the  efficiency  of  labour.  They  are  associated  with  the  use  of 
work  study.  Similar  negotiations  following  work  study  are  entered  into  by 
British  Rail,  though  they  do  not  regard  them  as  productivity  bargaining’. 

24.  Fourthly,  there  are  the  “ classical  ” examples  of  productivity  package 
deals  such  as  those  concluded  for  example  by  Esso,  Mobil  Oil,  British  Oxygen 
and  SCOW*.  It  is  clear  from  the  accounts  of  these  deals  given  to  the 
Commission  that  once  management  is  convinced  that  something  can  be  done 
to  improve  the  use  of  labour  it  is  confronted  with  considerable  tasks  affecting 
management  itself ; it  is  worth  examining  these. 

25.  Management  preparations.  In  the  first  place,  a reorganisation  of  man- 
agement structure  may  be  necessary.  Both  Esso  and  Mobil  Oil  refer  to  this. 
Esso  say : “ In  our  experience  it  is  necessary  before  proceeding  with  a pro- 
ductivity plan  to  review  the  management  structure  and  persoimel,  and  make 
any  changes  necessary”.  A complete  reorganisation  of  the  management 
structure  took  place  at  MobU  Oil’s  Coryton  refinery.  However,  in  the 

r However,  the  Joint  Industry  Board  whose  establishment  was  part  of  the  recent  agreement 
reached  by  the  NJIC  for  the  electrical  contracting  industry  is  to  require  returns  covering 
production  costs  to  be  made  by  all  employers  within  its  scope  and  these  may  be  subject  to 
independent  analysis.  Information  of  this  kind  couid  provide  a national  negotiating  body 
with  a more  informed  basis  for  productivity  bargaining. 

2 Report  No.  14,  Road  Haulage  Charges  {Find  Report).  April  1966  (Cmnd.  2968);  para.  30. 

3 'Hieir  reason  is  that  work  study  does  not  normally  involve  asking  staff  to  accept  duties 
outside  their  normal  range;  but  the  fact  remains  that  negotiations  are  felt  to  be  a necessary 
preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  new  working  arrangements  following  on  work  study. 

4 With  these  may  perhaps  be  included  productivity  package  deals  at  district  level,  of  the 
kind  of  which  a number  have  been  concluded  in  the  shipbuilding  industry. 
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imts  the  Commission  has  concerning  for  example  SCOW  and  Petro- 
^h'^cals  there  is  no  indication  that  the  management  structure  had  to  be 

eanised,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  none  was  found  necessary  or  that 
wtatever  management  changes  were  involved  were  not  of  a particularly 
far-reaching  character. 

26  Secondly,  many  accounts  emphasise  the  size  of  the  effort  management 
has  to  put  into  preparing  itself  for  productivity  bargaining.  It  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  a thorough-going  analysis  of  the  way  labour  is  employed 
throughout  the  plant  or  undertaking  and  of  the  methods  of  payment.  Without 
this  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  improvements  need  to  be  made  and  to 
work  out  what  benefits  in  terms  of  lower  costs  may  be  derived  from  what 
changes  in  current  practice  ; and  until  this  is  done  it  is  useless— and  indeed 
dangerous— for  management  to  open  negotiations.  Mobil  Oil  speeded  up  the 
nrocess  of  working  out  new  “ job  standards  ” by  buying  from  an  American 
^ of  consultants  a set  of  standards  which  they  had  worked  out  on  the 
basis  of  their  experience  of  work  in  the  US  chemical  industry  and  in  Mobil 
refineries  in  the  USA.  These  standards  enabled  Mobil  Oil  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  the  labour  force  and  of  maintenance  planning  at  Coryton— 
and  showed  that  considerable  improvements  were  possible.  As  is  well 
known,  at  Fawley  the  management  compiled  the  “Blue  Book”,  detailing 
change’s  in  practice  which  the  management  wished  to  secure.  Again,  SCOW 
say  “A  productivity  bargain  requires  by  comparison  with  the  traditional 
negotiation  an  inordinate  amount  of  managerial  time  and  effort.  Much  of 
this  must  go  into  the  essential  preparation  of  the  case.  . . . What  is  wanted 
from  management  is  the  hard  thinking  which  leads  to  a written  description 
of  the  precise  changes  and  procedures  which  can  be  specifically  applied  in 
the  factory.”  Dunlop  Rubber  also  lay  great  emphasis  on  the  need  to  cost 
productivity  bargains  carefully. 

27.  There  are  apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  management  must  work 
everything  out  carefully  in  advance.  At  Petrochemicals’  plant  at  Carrington 
at  the  end  of  1964  the  management  invited  the  Joint  Shop  Stewards’  Com- 
mittee “to  make  suggestions  for  the  way  in  which  the  efficiency  of  . . . 
operations  could  be  further  improved  by  a change  in  their  traditional  working 
practices  ” ; and  it  was  the  shop  stewards  themselves  who  put  forward  “ a 
number  of  quite  revolutionary  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a flexible 
approach  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  . . . chemical  plant,  involving 
a high  degree  of  co-operation  between  different  crafts  and  between  the 
operators  and  the  craftsmen  ”.  It  was  only  at  this  stage  that  there  were  any 
possible  improvements  for  management  to  evaluate.  However,  it  niust 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  management  in  question  had  already  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  effort  to  getting  better  use  of  manpower,  as  two  previous 
“de-manning”  exercises  show,  and  was  therefore  probably  well  able  to 
assess  quickly  and  accurately  what  improvements  in  efl&ciency  and  profitability 
the  new  proposals  would  enable  to  be  made. 

28.  The  preparatory  work  which  management  must  carry  out  may  extend 
weU  beyond  the  manpower  field.  This  is  a point  made  strongly  by  Esso 
on  the  basis  of  its  experience  as  regards  distribution,  when  of  course  the 
company  had  its  previous  experience  at  Fawley  on  which  to  build.  Esso  say . 
“ The  marketing  ‘ New  Deal  ’ . . . represents  a development  of  [the  Fawley] 
approach  and  shows  how  it  is  necessary  to  start  from  operational  necessities 
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and  to  devise  a plan  to  improve  efficiency  and  make  more  money  ; then  to 
study  how  this  relates  to  the  current  trade  union  agreement  to  see  which 
items  have  to  be  re-negotiated  to  obtain  the  productivity  and  profit  improve 
ment  that  the  operational  study  has  revealed  to  be  possible.”  In  concrete 
terms  this  meant  that  Esso  had  to  work  out,  for  example,  to  what  extent 
it  was  possible  to  persuade  customers  to  take  delivery  of  petrol  etc  at 
abnormal  hours  ; to  what  extent  bye-laws  restricted  delivery  at  difierent 
hours  ; what  lighting  was  necessary  for  night  deliveries  ; what  new  equipment 
might  be  needed ; and  so  on.  Clearly  however  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
necessary  for  external  factors  of  this  kind  to  be  considered  will  be  far  less 
when  the  operations  concerned  do  not  directly  affect  the  customer,  e.g 
maintenance  work  at  a refinery  or  a steel  works. 


29.  Use  of  consultants.  The  evidence  of  some  companies  shows  that  the 
use  of  consultants  at  this  stage  may  be  very  helpful.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  in  paragraph  26  to  Mobil  Oil’s  use  of  “ job  standards  ” provided 
by  consultants  which  speeded  up  change.  Speaking  of  Fawley,  where  consul- 
tants were  used,  Flanders  writes':  “The  value  of  the  introduction  of  con- 
sultants per  se  was  simply  that  of  a catalytic  agent ; their  independent  status 
made  it  possible  to  speed  up  the  process  of  change  in  managerial  attitudes 
and  beliefs.”  He  also  says";  “The  main  reason  favouring  the  introduction 
of  consultants  was  the  influence  they  could  exert  on  management  simply 
because  they  were  ‘ with  ’ but  not  ‘ of  ’ it.”  Esso’s  own  assessment  agrees 
with  Flanders’ ; the  company  says : “ Consultants  have  played  an  important 
role  in  our  productivity  bargaining  negotiations.  They  have  acted  as  catalysts 
of  change  and  have  made  it  possible  to  implement  ideas  which  have  been 
circulating  in  management  circles  for  many  years.” 

30.  The  use  of  consultants,  then,  can  help  management  to  clarify  its  ideas 
about  what  it  should  do  and  how  it  might  do  it ; and  can  provide  manage- 
ment with  tools  which  (as  at  Mobil  Oil)  it  would  waste  time  for  management 
to  develop  for  itself.  A further  example  of  the  use  of  consultants  is  given 
by  British  Oxygen  where  at  an  early  stage  their  work  indicated  that 
substantial  improvements  in  productivity  were  possible. 


31.  While  consultants  may  be  a useful  aid  to  management,  the  need  for 
their  help  has  not  been  felt  universally.  Managements  in  some  cases  have  been 
able  out  of  their  own  resources  to  do  work  which  in  others  was  done  with 
consultants.  The  Shell  Chemical  Company  carried  out  detailed  comparisons 
between  the  manning  of  the  Petrochemicals  plant  at  Carrington  and  Shell 
Group  plants  overseas,  and  these  led  the  company  to  conclude  that  at 
Carrington  there  was  25  per  cent  overmanning.  Likewise  SCOW  itself 
did  the  preparatory  work  which  led  to  its  proposals  for  revised  manning 
for  maintenance  work  at  Port  Talbot.  ICI  and  BOAC,  to  take  other 
examples,  seem  not  to  have  used  independent  consultants. 


32.  Management  attitudes.  Many  of  the  undertakings  which  have  supphed 
information  have  emphasised  that  successful  productivity  bargaining  calls 
for  completely  new  management  attitudes.  Esso  say  that,  while  the  original 
stimulus  to  management  to  take  the  initiative  came  from  economic  pressures, 
“the  only  way  that  the  productivity  bargaining  process,  and  the  profit 


' Op.  cii.,  pp.  100-101. 
^Jbid.,  p.  72. 
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imorovement  plans,  could  be  carried  throu^  was  by  a genuine  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  management ; by  a desire  to  be  more  effective  and  to 
change  sterile  work  relationships  and  working  practices  Management,  as 
Esso  add,  is  involved  right  down  the  line:  “To  take  the  initiative  in  develop- 
ing and  implementing  a productivity  plan  needs  quite  a different  outlook  . . . 
Much  effort  has  to  be  spent  on  securing  this  change  of  outlook  down  to  first 
line  supervisory  level,  where  involvement  in  traditional  trade  union  custom 
and  practice  is  deep,  and,  in  consequence,  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  new  management  attitudes  tends  to  be  correspondingly  slow  and 
uncertain 

33.  British  Oxygen  took  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  training  management 
throughout  its  many  depots  to  get  shop  stewards  and  workers  to  participate 
in  working  out  how  the  use  of  manpower  could  be  improved.  BOAC  also 
stress  the  change  in  management’s  role  and  outlook.  They  say : “ The  first 
change  that  was  necessary  was  quite  fundamental.  To  negotiate  Productivity 
Agreements,  Management  has  to  take  a positive  role  . . . The  success  of 
this  kind  of  negotiation  depends  on  the  careful  preparation  that  has  to  be 
given  to  every  phase  of  the  proposals,  the  courage  to  take  the  initiative  and 
the  confidaice  to  maintain  it  throughout  the  negotiations.”  BOAC  speak 
also  of  “ an  imaginative  and  positive  Management  aware  of  its  wider  social 
responsibilities  Mobil  Oil  see  their  productivity  bargaining  as  involving 
a different  and  more  positive  philosophy  and  policy  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ment. 

34.  Summary  of  paragraphs  21-33.  Four  types  of  productivity  bargaining 
exercise  are  distinguished:  national  negotiations  into  which  a productivity 
element  is  injected  ; national  negotiations  aimed  at  establishing  a framework 
for  company  bargains ; small-scale  bargaining  at  plant  level  or  below ; and 
productivity  package  deals.  Thorough  management  preparation  is  needed 
before  negotiating  a productivity  package  deal,  and  the  management  structure 
may  need  to  be  reorganised.  Preparatory  work  may  need  to  extend  well 
beyond  the  manpower  field.  The  use  of  consultants  may  help  to  speed  change, 
but  is  not  essential.  Profound  changes  in  management  outlook  are  required 
and  a good  deal  of  management  training  may  be  necessary. 

What  Negotiating  Arrangements  are  Required? 

35.  The  accounts  of  productivity  package  deals  enable  certain  generalisa- 
tions to  be  made  about  negotiating  machinery  and  methods  in  relation  to 
productivity  bargaining.  First,  if  there  are  several  unions  representing  the 
workers  in  the  plant  or  undertaking  concerned  it  is  a considerable  advantage 
if  they  can  all  be  represented  on  a single  piece  of  negotiating  machinery 
instead  of  negotiating  separately.  Thus  Esso  at  Milford  Haven  were  able 
to  negotiate  with  the  craft  workers’  unions  and  the  T & GWU  together — 
and  indeed  they  left  an  employers’  association  in  order  to  make  this  possible  ; 
on  the  other  hand  some  difficulties  arose  at  Fawley  because  of  the  need  to 
keep  in  step  negotiations  going  on  separately  with  the  T & GWU  on  the 
one  hand  and  with  the  craft  unions  on  the  other,  and  in  particular  it  made 
more  difficult  the  achievement  of  greater  flexibility  between  craft  and  process 
workers.  Petrochemicals  were  helped  by  being  able  to  negotiate  collectively 
with  all  the  unions  involved. 
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36.  SCOW  negotiated  at  Port  Talbot  about  maintenance  engineering  with 
a Joint  Craft  Negotiating  Committee  specially  formed  for  the  purpose,  but 
the  company  make  it  plain  that  they  want  to  go  further.  They  say: 

“ . . . the  fragmented  approach  to  the  unions  was  a major  cause  of 
delay  as  management  went  from  one  union  to  another. 

Clearly,  therefore,  the  facility  of  negotiating  collectively  with  all  our 
eight  craft  and  four  process  unions  . . . would  be  an  enormous  advan- 
tage not  only  to  the  Company  but  to  the  unions  as  well.  It  is  therefore 
an  objective  which  the  Company  intends  to  pursue,  and  which  ought  to 
be  attainable  short  of  industrial  unionism  which  many  consider  to  be  a 
logical  solution.” 

37.  A point  of  interest  made  by  one  witness  in  discussion  with  the 
Commission  is  that  there  are  advantages  in  having  to  negotiate  with  more 
than  one  union,  in  that  if  negotiations  with  one  of  several  unions  run  into 
difficulties  progress  can  still  be  made  with  the  others  and  may  in  turn 
enable  the  difficulties  with  the  first  union  to  be  disposed  of.  If  negotiations 
are  with  a single  union  and  get  held  up,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  make 
further  progress. 

38.  Productivity  negotiations  have  to  be  detailed  and  it  is  necessary  for 
the  negotiators  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  feeling  on  the  shop-floor.  It  is 
no  use  reaching  agreement  on  the  modification  of  working  practices  if  those 
actually  concerned  will  not  co-operate  in  putting  the  changes  into  effect. 
This  emphasises  the  part  that  shop  stewards  may  play  and  the  need  for 
them  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  their  constituents.  It  also  emphasises  the 
considerable  effort  that  has  to  be  put  into  a successful  productivity  package 
deal  by  those  concerned  in  negotiation.  A number  of  accounts  comment 
on  the  impetus  which  carries  the  negotiators  forward  once  they  have 
embarked  on  productivity  bargaining  because  they  are  mentally  committed 
to  making  a success  of  it.  This  is  presumably  a factor  which  at  times 
tempts  both  managements  and  trade  union  representatives  to  make  conces- 
sions which  they  might  feel  unwise  in  other  circumstances,  and  could  have 
sometimes  beneficial  and  sometimes  unfortunate  consequences. 

39.  Productivity  bargains  do  not  of  course  affect  work  groups  only  but 
may  well  affect  unions  as  institutions  as  well.  For  example,  negotiations 
about  demarcation  involve  adjusting  the  boundaries  between  crafts  and 
hence  touch  on  the  whole  basis  on  which  a craft  union  may  exist.  It  is 
understandable  therefore  that  the  Petrochemicals  management  should  have 
been  particularly  anxious  that  the  arrangements  being  negotiated  on  the 
basis  of  proposals  put  forward  by  the  shop  stewards  at  Carrington  were 
also  acceptable  to  the  full-time  officials  of  the  unions  as  well.  Productivity 
bargaining  is  costly  in  the  time  not  only  of  managements  and  shop  stewards 
but  of  union  officials  too;  and  if  it  is  to  become  more  widespread  it  is 
certain  that  unions  will  have  to  have  more  officials. 

40.  Summary  of  paragraphs  35-39.  It  is  an  advantage  to  negotiate  with 
all  the  unions  concerned  with  a productivity  bargain  collectively.  It  may 
in  some  circumstances  be  helpful  to  have  to  deal  with  several  unions,  so 
that  if  difficulties  arise  with  one  progress  still  may  be  made  with  the  others, 
which  in  turn  may  lead  to  the  removal  of  the  difficulties  with  the  one.  It  is 
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ntial  for  negotiations  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  shop  floor,  and 
are  also  heavy  calls  on  the  time  of  full-time  union  oflflcials— whose 
increased  if  productivity  bargaining  is  to  become 

more  general. 

roNCRETE  Gains  have  Managements  made  through  Productivity 
Bargaining? 

41  Removal  of  excessive  overtime.  It  is  by  now  a commonplace  that  the 
amount  of  overtime  worked  in  British  industry  is  at  a high  level  and  that 
much  of  this  overtime  work  is  unnecessary.  According  to  the  Ministry  of 
labour  the  average  normal  weekly  hours  of  all  workers  were  41-1  in 
October  1965  but  the  average  number  of  weekly  hours  actually  worked 
was  45-0  Moreover,  male  manual  workers  covered  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labour’s  inquiry  in  October  1965  worked  47-0  hours  on  average.  The 
averages  varied  considerably  between  industries,  and  in  some  industries 
the  weekly  hours  recorded  by  male  manual  workers  were  very  much  higher 
than  the  average,  as  the  following  figures  show:  road  haulage  contracting 
(except  British  Road  Services),  57-0 ; cement  manufacture,  55-5  ; shop  and 
office  fitting,  53-2  ; stone  and  slate  quarrying,  52-5  ; and  so  on. 

42  Naturally  by  no  means  all  overtime  is  unnecessary.  For  example 
some  firms  use  overtime  working  at  times  of  peak  demand  in  order  to 
avoid  redundancies  at  other  times  and  so  to  stabilize  the  size  of  their 
workforce.  Overtime  is  obviously  often  necessary  to  cope  with  sudden 
demands,  meet  urgent  orders  and  make  up  for  labour  shortages,  e.g.  those  due 
to  sickness,  from  time  to  time.  It  is  widely  agreed  however  that  these  ate 
not  the  only  reasons  why  overtime  is  worked.  Once  a given  level  of  over- 
time has  become  normal  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  lower  it  again  because 
to  do  so  involves  reducing  the  income  of  the  workers  concerned.  The  workers 
will  naturally  resist  such  a reduction  of  income.  Managements  may  also 
come  to  accept  a given  level  of  overtime  as  normal  and  essential  to  the 
working  of  the  enterprise;  and  may  seek  to  justify  it  on  the  grounds 
that  if  overtime  earnings  were  reduced  their  workers  would  leave  and  work 
for  other  firms  where  opportunities  for  overtime  earnings  did  exist.  At  any 
rate  Eigher  rates  of  overtime  tend  to  be  worked  in  areas  where  average 
wages  are  high  and  labour  is  in  short  supply.  A good  illustotion  is  provided 
by  British  Oxygen,  at  whose  Scottish  depots  little  overtime  has  generally 
been  worked  whereas  as  much  as  65  hours  a week  might  be  worked  at  the 
Wembley  depot. 

43.  Unnecessary  overtime  may  thus  become  a serious  restrictive  labour 
practice.  Workers  may  deliberately  waste  time,  and  managements  conmve 
at  their  doing  so.  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  accustomed  amount  of  overtime 
is  forthcoming.  In  such  circumstances  morale  is  bound  to  suffer,  and  workers 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  appeals  for  higher  productivity^  seriously ; 
and  as  Flanders  points  out  the  waste  of  .labour  involved  is  an  affront 
to  [workers’]  dignity  in  that  the  greater  contribution  they  could  be  making  to 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men  is  treated  as  being  of  little  or  no  account  . 
Unnecessary  overtime  deprives  workers  of  leisure  and  lowers  their  health.  For 
employers  it  is  the  lazy  way  out  of  good  planmng  ^d  management, 
administration  of  overtime  and  ensuring  its  fair  distribution  is  a major  dis- 
traction. It  results  in  the  unproductive  use  of  capital  investment. 

1 Op.  cit.,  p.  222. 
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44.  The  elimination  of  excessive  overtime  is  perhaps  the  clearest  examnle 
there  could  be  of  something  that  can  appropriately  be  achieved  by  means 
of  a productivity  bargain.  The  increased  leisure  without  loss  of  income 
odiously  appeals  to  the  worker.  For  the  employer  the  attraction  is  more 
eflBcient  use  of  his  plant  and  higher  morale  of  his  workforce.  What  he 
does  have  to  be  sure  about  is  that  the  planned  reduction  of  hours  without 
loss  of  output  actually  does  take  place  and  that  overtime  is  not  allowed 
to  creep  back  again. 

45.  A number  of  undertakings  which  have  supplied  information  about 
productivity  bargaining  have  tackled  the  problem  of  unnecessary  overtime 
Esso  did  this  at  Fawley.  Between  1959  and  July  1962  the  refinery-wide  average 
percentage  of  overtime  worked  had  been  reduced  from  18  per  cent  to  7-5  per 
cent.  (The  reduction  was  more  successful  among  the  maintenance  workers 
than  among  process  workers,  none  of  the  maintenance  craftsmen  working 
more  than  an  average  of  2-5  per  cent  overtime  in  the  period  July  1962  to 
January  1963  and  some  working  none  at  all.)  Esso’s  distribution  agreement 
provides  similarly  for  a reduction  of  overtime  by  stages  among  the  company’s 
drivers.  Here  the  payment  of  higher  wages  at  each  depot  is  to  be  conditional 
upon  the  higher  perfoonance  targets  for  flmt  depot  being  met,  and  there  is 
thus  a mechanism  for  ensuring  that  reduction  of  hours  is  matched  by  im- 
proved efficiency.  The  better  use  of  the  company’s  lorries  which  results  will 
mean  ffiat  less  lorries  are  needed  and  thus  in  time  there  will  be  a significant 
reduction  in  capital  employed. 

46.  Mobil  Oil  at  its  Coryton  Refinery  (helped  possibly  by  the  fact  that 
the  numbers  employed  are  lower  than  at  Fawley — about  880  compared  with 
some  3,300)  adopted  a more  drastic  approach  to  the  elimination  of  overtime. 
The  company  decided  to  get  rid  of  it  at  a single  stroke ; and  to  prevent 
its  recurrence  it  was  agreed  that  any  overtime  work  which  was  performed 
would  be  compensated  for  not  by  more  pay  but  by  time  off  in  lieu.  The 
workers  were  put  on  an  annual  sffiaiy,  in  which  overtime  working  played  no 
part.  This  policy  was  successfully  carried  through  and  has  resulted  in  the 
virtually  complete  elimination  of  unnecessary  overtime. 

47.  The  elimination  of  unnecessary  overtime  is  also  the  core  of  British 
Oxygen’s  productivity  agreement.  The  aim  here  is  to  reduce  overtime  by 
15  per  cent  at  each  depot  without  loss  of  output,  those  depots  which  do  not 
work  so  much  overtime  being  asked  to  raise  efficiency  in  other  ways  to  pro- 
duce equivalent  improvements.  Again  there  is  a mechanism  for  ensuring 
that  the  required  raising  of  efficiency  takes  place,  since  if  at  any  depot  it  does 
not  the  improved  pay  may  be  reduced  or  withheld. 

48.  Drivers  have  been  covered  by  agreements  in  each  of  these  three  com- 
panies, and  it  is  among  drivers,  as  the  figures  show,  that  unnecessary  over- 
time is  to  be  seen  at  its  most  pernicious.  This  is  the  result  of  a combination 
of  a number  of  factors,  including  the  impossibility  of  close  supervision,  the 
low  rates  of  pay  in  the  industry^  and  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  realistic 
schedules  which  take  account  of  the  raising  of  the  statutory  speed  limits. 

t The  weekly  rates  of  pay  for  adult  men  on  1st  April  1966  were:  £11  Is.  6d.  (BRS,  London, 
up  to  5-ton  lorries);  £10  15s.  6d.  (BRS,  provinces,  up  to  5-ton  lorries);  £10  17s.  3d. 
(statutory  ininimutn  rate  for  drivers  of  vehicles  over  1 ton  up  to  5 tons,  London  Area);  and 
£l0  12s.  3d.  (statutory  minimum  rate  for  drivers  of  vehicles  over  1 ton  up  to  5 tons,  outside 
London).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  male  manual  workers  in  road  haulage  contracting, 
excluding  BRS,  were  £19  18s.  9d.  in  October  1965. 
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Th  T & GWU  is  also  understandably  reluctant  to  see  schedules  revised 
make  use  of  the  40  m.p.h.  speed  limit  while  general  standards  of  main- 
ienMce  and  performance  remain  as  they  are. 

49  The  PIB  suggested  in  its  report  on  road  haulage'  that  the  recently 
established  National  Negotiating  Committee  for  the  industry  should  consider: 
ffl  the  achievement  of  a shorter  working  week  by  the  reduction  of  the 
' working  day  from  11  hours  to  10  hours  without  reduction  of  the 
work  done  and  without  loss  of  earnings ; 

(ii)  the  adoption  of  schedules  related  to  the  40  m.p.h.  speed  limit,  where 
consistent  with  efficiency  and  safety ; 


(iii)  more  shift-working ; 

(iv)  more  flexible  hours  ; 

(v)  the  possible  use  of  recording  devices  to  help  plan  operations. 

These  subjects  should  be  considered  with  a view  to  defining  “ the  broad 
lines  on  which  changes  in  the  industry  should  proceed  ” ; the  committee 
would  encourage  and  support  initiatives—i.e.  productivity  bargains— in 
individual  undertakings,  which  were  seen  as  the  best  way  forward  for  this 
industry. 

50.  Scottish  and  Newcastle  Breweries  provide  an  example  of  an  under- 
taking which  has  introduced  schedules  at  higher  speeds  compensated  for 
by  higher  pay.  Their  agreement  earlier  this  year  with  the  Scottish  Com- 
mercial Motormen’s  Union  allowed  for  journeys  to  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  28/30  miles  travelled  in  an  hour  compared  to  the  previous  maximum 
af  22-5  miles.  Standard  allowances  for  starting,  finishing  and  changing 
vehicles  were  also  agreed. 


51.  Some  of  the  undertakings  which  have  supplied  information  have 
apparently  succeeded  in  reducing  overtime  without  targets  having  been  very 
clearly  laid  down.  Thus  Petrochemicals  say  that  an  important  feature  of  the 
productivity  agreement  at  Carrington  concluded  in  October  1965  was  a 
joint  declaration  that  overtime  was  “ in  the  interest  of  neither  party  and 
should  be  restricted  to  bare  operating  essentials  such  as  sickness  reUef  and 
major  shutdowns  for  maintenance  ”.  It  is  claimed  that  since  the  agreement 
there  has  been  “ a significant  reduction  in  overtime  ”.  Again,  hours  ^worked 
in  the  electricity  supply  industry  have  been  reduced  very  considerably  smre 
the  “status  agreement”;  average  weekly  hours  were  49-4  m Aptfi  1964 
and  had  been  reduced  to  41-7  by  October  1965.  (The  Electncity  Council 
point  out  that  in  interpreting  the  figures  changes  in  numbers  employed  have 
to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  numbers  were  mcreasmg— they  were  3-9  ^r 
cent  bigher  for  industrial  employees  in  September  1965  than  m March  1965, 
and  in  the  year  ended  31st  Match  1965  the  figures  were  2-3  per  cmt  up  on  the 
year  before ; however  another  factor  referred  to  by  the  Electncity  Council  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection,  namely  the  ccmtmued  rapid 
expansion  of  the  industry.)  BOAC  also  claim  that  overtime  b^n 
reduced  as  a result  of  their  productivity  bargaining.  In  the  examples  of  small- 
scale  productivity  agreements  sent  by  BMC  it  frequently  appears  that  one 
of  the  results  was  not  only  reduced  manning  but  reduced  overtime  mso. 
Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  an  attempt  to  reduce  overtime  was  embodied 


1 Op.  cit.,  paras.  43-44. 
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in  the  national  agreement  covering  the  heating,  ventilating  and  domestic 
engineering  concluded  in  February  1966.  It  was  jointly  agreed  that 
excessive  overtime  was  undesirable  and  “ reasonable  ” maximum  hours  are 
laid  down  which  it  was  agreed  should  not  be  exceeded  “ except  in  cases  of 
extreme  urgency  or  emergency”.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  great  the 
practical  effect  of  this  part  of  the  agreement  will  be. 

52.  The  PIB  has  made  recommendations  for  the  reduction  of  overtime  in 
a number  of  its  reports.  In  addition  to  those  affecting  road  haulage  aheadv 
mentioned,  there  have  also  been  recommendations  affecting  the  bakery  in- 
dustry and  British  Railways.'  In  bakeries,  as  with  road  haulage,  it  is 
suggested  that  there  might  be  plant  bargains  providing  for  overtime”  to  be 
reduced  without  loss  of  earnings. 

53.  United  Glass  have  given  an  account  of  how  the  company  reduced 
hours  of  shift-workers  at  its  AUoa  factory  from  48  to  42  which  is  of  some 
interest.  The  aim  was  not  directly  to  increase  labour  productivity.  Rather 
the  reverse.  The  same  output,  which  was  in  any  case  governed  by  the 
machines,  was  to  be  produced  by  an  increased  labour  force,  but  because  the 
workers’  hours  were  to  be  reduced  and  this  meant  lower  earnings  the  labour 
costs  would  not  be  increased  but,  taking  account  of  all  fringe  costs  associated 
with  the  engagement  of  extra  labour,  would  remain  about  the  same.  The 
company  cushioned  the  impact  of  reduced  earnings  by  a weekly 
ex  gratia  payment  tapering  off  over  a 90-week  period.  The  gains  to  the 
company  were,  first,  that  because  employees  were  regularly  working  only 
42  hours  a week  it  was  easier  to  persuade  people  to  work  overtime  when 
necessary  to  fill  gaps  caused  by  absence  due  to  sickness  and  holidays  and, 
secondly,  that  it  was  apparently  easier  to  recruit  employees  to  do  a 42-hour 
week.  (The  attitude  of  potential  recruits  then  contrasts  sharply  with  that  of 
existing  employees,  who  had  grown  used  to  a 48-hour  week  and  who,  given 
the  choice,  would  prefer  to  work  the  longer  hours  and  earn  higher  pay 
rather  than  gain  increased  leisure  if  this  meant  lower  pay.) 

54.  Relaxation  of  demarcation.  The  amount  of  attention  given  to  securing 
relaxation  of  demarcation  suggests  that  demarcation  is  often  felt  to  be  a 
serious  source  of  inefficiency.  The  two  areas  on  which  attention  has  been 
concentrated  most  is  demarcation  between  different  types  of  craftsmen  and 
demarcation  between  craftsmen  on  the  one  hand  and  production  workers  on 
the  other. 

55.  Examples  of  efforts  to  relax  inter-craft  demarcation  are  provided  by 
Esso  (Fawley  and  Milford  Haven),  Mobil  Oil  (Coryton),  SCOW,  ICI  and 
Petrochemicals.  At  Fawley  it  does  not  appear  that  any  very  spectacular 
progress  was  made  as  a result  of  reducing  demarcation — an  informed  guess 
quoted  by  Flanders  was  that  possibly  5 per  cent  of  craftsmen’s  time  was  spent 
on  work  outside  their  craft  after  the  agreements.  It  may  be  noted  that  at 
Fawley  it  was  apparent  that  work  groups,  such  as  welders,  watched  their  own 
security  extremely  warily ; and  where  the  boundaries  of  work  groups  co- 
incided with  the  boundaries  of  unions  opposition  to  change  was  particularly 
strong.  Moreover  it  proved  that  where  the  identity  of  a craft  was  insecure 

1 Reports  Nos.  9 and  17  on  Wages  in  the  Bakery  Industry,  January  1966  (Cmnd.  2878)  and 
vCmnd.  3019);  Report  No.  8,  Pay  and  Conditions  of  Service  of  British  Railways 
staff,  January  1966  (Cmnd.  2873). 
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ositioa  tended  to  be  at  its  strongest,  because  demarcation  provides  a 
defence  which  becomes  all  the  more  necessary  v?hen  the  “skill  gap”  is 
jarjow  One  of  the  lessons  of  Fawley  was  that  to  secure  co-operation  in 
rdaxing  inter-craft  demarcation; 

(i)  the  changes  should  not  alter  drastically  the  balance  of  work  as 
between  the  work  groups ; 

(ii)  the  changes  should  not  alter  drastically  the  balance  of  work  between 
the  unions  represented. 

There  is  of  course  a clear  distinction  between  (i)  and  (ii);  welders  for 
example  belonged  to  three  different  unions  at  Fawley,  but  formed  a work 
group  with  a common  outlook. 

56  Mobil  Oil  secured  relaxation  of  inter-craft  demarcation  at  Coryton. 
They  state : “ Each  craft  represented  at  the  Refinery  has  specialised  skills 
which  make  a particular  and  valuable  contribution  to  our  maintenance  work. 
However,  we  were  aware  that  each  craftsman  found  that  a portion  of  his 
work  required  general  rather  than  specialised  skill,  and  this  skill  was  either 
shared  by  other  crafts  or  could  be  readily  developed  by  other  crafts.  We 
believed  that  we  could  achieve  more  effective  work  by  allowing  the  crafts- 
man whose  specialised  skill  was  required  by  the  main  part  of  a particular 
task  to  do  all  the  associated  tasks  to  complete  the  assignment.”  Eventually 
a total  of  70  task  sheets  incorporating  revised  methods  of  work  were  agreed, 
and  these  covered  a large  part  of  the  maintenance  work  of  the  Refinery. 
The  Mobil  Oil  assessment  of  the  importance  of  this  aspect  of  their  agreement 
contrasts  with  the  assessment  of  progress  at  Fawley;  they  say:  “This  [i.e. 
the  drawing  up  and  agreement  of  the  70  task  sheets]  was  the  most  complex 
and  time  consuming,  but  in  many  ways  the  most  rewarding  and  successful, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  vital,  aspects  of- the  whole  plan.” 

57.  At  SCOW  the  relaxation  of  demarcation  has  been  held  up,  mainly 
because  the  AEU  and  the  Boilermakers  have  found  difficulty  in  resolving 
their  differences  on  proposals  for  increased  interchangeability  of  their  crafts- 
men. The  company’s  view  of  what  they  hope  to  gain  is  as  follows : "... 
once  this  part  of  the  agreement  is  negotiated  the  flexibility  created  will  enable 
fewer  total  manhours  to  be  expanded  on  maintenance.  This  will  mean  in  the 
short  term  that  the  existing  direct  labour  force  can  take  over  work  now  done 
by  contractors,  and  in  the  longer  term  that  the  total  direct  labour  maintenance 
force  will  reduce  in  numbers.” 

58.  Petrochemicals’  success  in  reducing  demarcation  appears  to  be  the 
most  outstanding  which  has  been  reported.  Here,  as  a result  of  an 
invitation  from  the  management  to  suggest  ways  in  which  traditional 
practices  might  be  changed  to  produce  higher  efficiency,  the  shop  stewards 
put  forward  “ a number  of  quite  revolutionary  proposals  tor  the  establishnient 
of  a flexible  approach  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  our  chemicm 
plant  ”.  There  was  agreement  on  “ the  principle  that  all  personnel  should 
be  employed  by  principal  references  to  their  individual  ability  and  access 
to  tools.  This  was  based  on  reversing  the  Fawley  (Esso)  approach  of 
designating  duties  to  be  shared  between  the  different  crafts  and  the  operating 
force.  Instead  of  this  they  listed  a minimum  number  of  highly  skilled 
reserved  for  the  specialist  trained  craftsman — so  that  all  unlisted  tasks  would 
be  in  the  common  domain  and  performed  by  whichever  employee  was  most 
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conveniently  placed  and  equipped  for  the  task  The  Petrochemicals  agree- 
ment covered  other  types  of  demarcation  as  well  as  inter-craft  demarcation 
and  the  company  did  not  evaluate  the  inter-craft  element  separately,  but  did 
say  that  while  scope  for  further  or  more  intense  inter-craft  flexibility  exists 
it  will  be  more  the  product  of  long-term  training  than  anything  else.  It  is 
clear  that  the  company  regarded  the  agreement  as  a valuable  one  which 
enabled  them  both  to  award  large  increases  in  pay  and  to  put  new  plant 
into  operation  without  additional  recruitment ; they  say : “ In  a capital- 
intensive  industry  whose  products  have  suffered  constant  erosion  on  price  as 
the  result  of  national  and  international  competition  we  would  not  have 
committed  ourselves  to  our  present  course  if  we  were  not  satisfied  that  it 
would  represent  a continuum  of  the  containment /improvement  in  our  manu- 
facturing costs  from  which  we  have  benefited  since  the  early  part  of  1963  ” 

59.  Certain  other  advances  in  inter-craft  flexibility  may  be  mentioned. 
The  Electricity  Council  claimed  that  as  a result  of  joint  consultation  following 
the  status  agreement  there  are  “craftsmen  now  doing  some  jobs  which 
traditionally  were  those  of  other  craftsmen  and  doing  semi-  and  unskilled 
jobs  when  this  was  likely  to  lead  to  economies  ”.  However  no  specific 
relaxations  were  incorporated  in  the  agreement  and  the  Electricity  Council 
was  cautious  in  its  estimates  of  what  was  achieved  and  made  clear  that  much 
scope  for  further  improvement  remained.  The  BOAC  agreement  provided 
for  some  relaxation  of  inter-craft  demarcations.  This  was  to  be  implemented 
gradually  over  the  3-year  period  for  which  the  agreement  was  to  run.  and 
what  was  laid  down  was  more  a promise  of  relaxation  than  an  agreement 
on  how  relaxation  was  to  be  achieved.  It  is  not  known  to  the  Commission 
how  successful  this  aspect  of  the  BOAC  agreement  is  proving.  British  Oxygen 
say  that  one  of  the  methods  of  increasing  productivity  adopted  at  their  depots 
was  to  be  “ great  flexibility  between  different  groups  of  workers  ” and  the 
abandonment  of  “ rigid  demarcation  between  jobs  ”.  They  have  not  given 
specific  examples,  but  detailed  plans  had  to  be  worked  out  and  agreed  at 
each  depot  so  that  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  relaxations  were  spelled  out 
clearly. 

60.  As  regards  relaxation  of  demarcation  between  crajt  and  non-craft 
workers,  the  developments  at  Petrochemicals  have  already  been  described 
(paragraph  58).  The  company  say  that  the  arrangement  now  introduced 
“probably  represents  the  sensible  optimum  of  craft /non-craft  flexibility 
attainable  at  the  present  juncture  . . .”. 

61.  Mobil  Oil  secured  agreement  at  Coryton  to  process  operatives  per- 
forming simple  maintenance  jobs  at  refinery  units ; about  75  per  cent  of 
the  relaxations  sought  here  were  agreed. 

62.  At  Milford  Haven,  Esso  secured  agreement  to  the  use  of  process  workers 
to  do  many  minor  maintenance  jobs.  For  example  process  workers  agreed 
to  carry  out  repairs  of  steam  leaks  ; to  remove  and  install  certain  valves ; 
to  replace  certain  parts  of  pumps ; and  so  on.  No  separate  assessment  of 
the  value  of  this  particular  part  of  the  agreement  is  available.  (At  Fawley 
there  was  provision  for  greater  flexibility  between  craft  and  non-craft  workers, 
but  implementation  was  held  up  for  a number  of  reasons.) 

63.  Demarcations  also  existed  at  Fawley  between  different  groups  ol  non- 
craft workers.  The  demarcations  were  between  different  groups  of  workers, 
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inter-union  demarcation  was  in  question— all  the  workers  belonged 
^ h °T  & GWU.  Here  Flanders  reports  smooth  and  rewarding  progress 
rfs  greater  flexibility,  union  differences  being  confined  to  rivalry  between 
t wo  Lparate  T & GWU  branches  (the  Shift  Branch  representing  mostly 
pocess  workers  and  the  Day  Branch  largely  maintenance  and  construction 
workers). 

(i4  Improved  flexibility  between  non-craft  workers  has  played  a part  in 
a number  of  other  agreements,  e.g.  Mobil  Oil  (Coryton)  and  British  Oxygen. 

,5  Some  general  points  may  be  made  about  the  relaxation  of  demarcation 
in  "'the  light  of  the  accounts  the  Commission  has  had  about  productivity 

bargaining:  . . ^ 

fl)  Demarcation  is  not  necessarily  restnctive,  and  some  degree  ot 
demarcation  is  obviously  indispensable.  Equally  obviously,  demar- 
cation if  too  rigid  and  if  it  results  in  too  many  sub-divisions  of  jobs 
can  be  ineffloient ; it  can  also  be  a source  of  irritation  and  absorb  a 
large  amount  of  management  time  in  planning  jobs.  It  is  cleat 
that  demarcation  has  been  felt  to  be  restrictive  in  a fait  proportion 
of  the  undertakings  which  have  submitted  information. 

(ii)  Demarcations  between  craftsmen  are  particularly  felt  to  be  a 
problem.  Technological  change  seems  to  have  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  transforming  what  were  once  conunonsense  divisions 
between  crafts  into  restrictive  demarcations.  The  existence  of 
separate  craft  unions  makes  change  more  diflficult  to  secure. 
However,  the  attitude  of  the  particular  groups  of  workers  to  be 
affected  by  proposed  changes  is  particularly  important,  and  these 
groups  may  cut  across  union  boundaries. 

(iii)  In  tnalfing  changes  the  existing  balance  between  work  groups  and 
unions  has  on  the  whole  been  maintained.  In  so  far  as  the  balance 
is  disturbed,  e.g.  if  a particular  group’s  earnings  are  going  to  be 
adversely  afiected  by  change,  resistance  is  encountered.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  balance  between  membership  of  different 
unions  has  been  disturbed  in  any  of  the  agreements  which  have 
provided  for  relaxation  of  demarcation  about  which  the  Commission 
has  information.  (On  the  other  hand,  and  this  is  clearly  of 
importance,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  need  to  maintmn  the 
balance  has  been  a serious  obstacle  to  reducing  demarcation.) 

(iv)  In  securing  relaxation  between  craft  and  non-craft  workers  it  is 
clearly  a considerable  advantage  if  both  craft  and  non-craft  unions 
are  covered  by  the  same  negotiating  machinery.  This  is  a point 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  35  and  36  above. 

66.  Abandonment  of  mates.  A number  of  agreements  have  resulted  in  the 
elimination  of  craftsmen’s  mates.  The  flrst  example  is  Fawley.  It  was 
estimated  there  that  the  mates  were  only  about  40  per  cent  as  prcmuctive 
as  the  craftsmen  they  assisted— they  actuaUy  worked  only  about  3}  hours  a 
day,  on  average.  There  were  275  mates  before  the  agreements,  and  they 
served  494  craftsmen.  After  the  agreements  there  were  559  craftsmen  Md 
1 mate.  The  disappearance  of  mates  was  thus  compensated  for  by  a modest 
rise  in  the  number  of  craftsmen  (as  well  as  by  new  arrangements  to  provide 
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certain  services  previously  provided  by  mates).  The  craftsmen  (whose  stau 
the  mates  are  often  said  to  enhance)  showed  no  sign  that  they  resented  ft 
change.  The  mates  at  first  felt  considerable  anxiety  but  because  a great  d i 
of  trouble  was  taken  over  their  redeployment  and,  where  necessary  retra'  ' 
they  were  fairly  satisfied  in  the  end.  ’ 

67.  The  use  of  craftsmen’s  mates  was  also  discontinued  at  Coryton 

was  agreed  that  the  workers  concerned  should  either  be  upgraded  to  cr 
men  or  transferred  to  process  work,  with  a few  remaining  as  “ shop  helpers  ’’ 
(carrying  out  certain  support  functions  for  craftsmen).  ^ 

68.  The  redeployment  of  mates  was  a major  part  of  the  agreements  con 
eluded  by  SCOW.  The  company  employed  some  1,500  mates  at  its  Port 
Talbot  Works  and  the  company  aimed  at,  and  secured  agreement  to  the 
redeployment  of  1,000  of  them.  The  mates  were  redeployed  to  fill  vacancies 
brought  about  by  the  retirement  of  employees  over  65  and  by  the  dismissal 
of  “ temporary  ” employees,  i.e.  those  with  less  than  two  years’  service.  The ' 
redeployment  began  in  January  1966.  By  March  750  mates  had  been  moved 
and  by  June  800,  the  total  being  expected  to  rise  to  between  900  and  1 000 
by  the  end  of  1966  as  vacancies  occurred.  At  Port  Talbot,  as  at  Fawley 
some  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  mates  has  passed  to  the  craftsmen  of 
whom  there  are  some  2,000.  There  will  still  remain  some  500  mates’  to 
help  these  craftsmen  (presumably  the  proportion  considered  reasonably 
justifiable  by  the  company)  but  they  will  also  have  to  do  additional  tasks 
such  as  greasing,  rough  painting,  etc.  SCOW  do  not  give  a separate  estimate 
of  the  savings  secured  by  abandoning  mates,  but  by  June  1966,  800  mates 
having  been  redeployed,  the  result  had  been  to  reduce  the  overall  labour 
force  by  that  number  of  men.  Labour  costs  per  hour  increased  from  17s.  2d. 
to  20s.  3d.  between  1965  and  the  first  five  months  in  June,  an  increase  of 
18  per  cent,  but  this  was  offset  by  a 17  per  cent  drop  in  the  total  hours 
allocated  to  maintenance. 

69.  At  Petrochemicals  there  were  no  mates  in  the  strict  sense  but  there 
were^  engineering  labourers  who  performed  the  “ mate  ” function  in  part, 
and  it  was  part  of  the  1965  agreement  that  these  workers  should  be  removed 
from  maintenance  work  and  after  training  be  put  on  to  process  work.  The 
craftsmen  now  work  without  unskilled  assistance. 

70.  What  is  perhaps  surprising  from  these  accounts  is  the  comparative 
lack  of  resistance  to  redeployment  of  mates.  The  use  of  mates  is  not 
regulated  by  trade  union  rules.  Widely  differing  practices  seem  to  have 
grown  up  in  different  places.  That  mates  have  often  lost  ther  function  is 
presumably  the  result  in  particular  of  technological  change.  The  amount 
of  fetching  and  carrying  required  for  a craftsman  to  do  his  job  has  no 
doubt  been  greatly  reduced  by  modern  equipment  and  it  may  be  that  the 
content  of  craft  jobs  has  declined  also,  so  that  the  craftsman  is  now  doing 
more  work  of  a kind  that  the  mate  would  have  been  permitted  and  expected 
to  do  in  the  past.  What  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  is  that  substantial  savings 
in  manpower  have  been  shown  to  be  possible  by  the  elimination  of  the  use 
of  mates  in  some  undertakings  where  their  use  had  previously  been  accepted 
unquestioningly  or  at  any  rate  adopted  as  the  normal  and  expected  thing. 

71.  It  is  interesting  to  note  what  has  happened  where  upgrading  of  mates 
is  concerned.  At  Fawley  the  management  originally  suggested  that  120  mates 
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(,g  upgraded  to  craftsmen  after  training.  This  proposal  was  turned 
by  the  craft  unions  with  one  exception — the  ETU  agreed  to  the 
ding  of  13  electricians’  mates.  The  main  reasons  given  by  the  craft 
“P?  for  rejecting  upgrading  were  their  rule  books  and  the  fact  that  they 
Ifd  unemployed  members  in  the  district.  Employment  opportunities  locally 
to  members  was  in  fact  the  rmions’  chief  concern;  it  was  clear  that,  if  mates 
were  not  upgraded,  and  since  the  number  of  craftsmen  would  need  to  go 
somewhat  to  make  up  for  the  discontinuance  of  mates,  there  would  be 
inore  employment  opportunities  for  the  unions’  existing  members.  The 
craftsmen  felt  under  no  obligation  to  the  mates:  the  mates  were  in  the 
X & GWU.  The  exception  was  the  ETU ; electricians  in  the  district  were  in 
short  supply  and  the  ETU  was  the  one  craft  union'  which  had  some  of  the 
mates  in  membership. 

72.  At  SCOW  there  has  also  been  no  upgrading  of  mates  so  far.  The 
unions  which  organise  the  mates  at  Port  Talbot  are  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades 
Confederation,  the  National  Union  of  Blastfurnacemen  and  the  ETU.  The 
company  comments  that  opportunities  for  upgrading  may  arise  particularly 
on  the  electrical  side  in  the  future,  so  that  here  again  the  fact  that  the 
ETU  organised  electricians’  mates  is  significant.  The  other  two  unions  are 
of  course  process  workers’  unions,  and  the  craft  unions  no  doubt  feel  under 
no  obligation  towards  these  unions’  members. 

73.  At  Coryton,  in  contrast,  it  was  agreed  that  a proportion  of  the  mates 
should  become  craftsmen.  The  company  originally  had  in  mind  a third, 
but  it  seems  from  the  agreement  that  a higher  proportion  may  have  been 
upgraded.  The  vital  difference  at  Coryton  was  that  mates  were  organised 
by  the  various  craft  unions.  Thus  the  unions  (and  the  craftsmen)  were  under 
an  obligation  to  promote  the  mates’  interests  and  were  ready  to  accept  the 
opportunity  for  some  to  be  upgraded. 

74.  Whether  or  not  at  least  some  of  the  mates  would  be  capable  of  doing 
skilled  work  appears  to  have  been  of  no  relevance  in  determining  whether 
or  not  they  had  opportunities  for  upgrading.  The  Fawley  management 
obviously  accepted  that  120  out  of  their  275  mates  could  be  trained  to  do 
craft  work.  The  unions  never  advanced  inability  to  do  the  job  as  an 
argument  against  upgrading. 

75.  Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  where  mates  belong  to  process 
workers’  unions  their  redeployment  to  other  jobs  cannot  result  in  loss  of 
members  for  craft  unions,  and  this  is  bound  to  be  a factor  which  makes 
redeployment  of  mates  easier  for  craft  unions  to  accept. 

76.  It  may  finally  be  noted  that  the  recent  productivity  agreement  con- 
cluded by  the  NJIC  for  the  Electrical  Contracting  Industry  provides  for 
the  elimination  of  the  grade  of  adult  mate  in  the  industry,  it  being  agreed 
that  the  more  proficient  of  these  mates  should  be  upgraded  to  electricians. 
The  present  three  grades  of  chargehand,  journeyman  electrician  and  adult 
mate  are  to  be  replaced  by  four:  technician,  approved  electrician,  electrician 
and  labourer.  The  mates  who  do  not  become  electricims  will  presumably 
fall  within  the  newly  created  grade  of  “ labourer  ” which  replaces  adult 
mate”  as  the  unskilled  grade.  The  extent  to  which  the  disappearance  of 

' Flanders  points  out  too  that  the  ETU’s  constitution  and  general  outlook  is  more 
“ industrial  ” than  that  of  the  other  craftsmen’s  unions  involved  at  Fawley. 
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adult  mates  wiU  result  in  better  use  of  manpower  will  no  doubt  deuenH 
the  extent  both  to  which  mates  are  in  fact  able  to  become  electriciLA  S 
to  which  this  grade  of  “ electrician  ” performs  the  full  range  of  dufe  whA 

journeymen  electricians  ” at  present  carry  out. 

77  Increased  flexibility  in  use  of  labour.  This  section  describes 
ments  other  than  relaxation  of  demarcation  in  securing  more  flexibiliJ  & 
the  use  of  labour.  In  some  cases  this  has  taken  the  form  of  workA 
accepting  greater  geographical  mobility.  BOAC  say  that  part  of 
agreement  covers  freedom  to  move  engineering  workers  between  units  anH 
hangars  as  the  workload  demands.  Similarly  Stage  III  of  the  sLm  a ^ 
mem  in  electricity  provided  for  inter-station  mobility  of  power 
maintenance  employees.  It  was  a feature  of  the  SCOW  a^^ntl  S,  1 
ft  Ton  throughout^the 

mobility  wSin  InZSw^^  “sed  TAfteSsf rf 

efficiency  is  the  product  of  many  factors  including  historic“Le 
managerial  competence  and  the  attitudes  of  work  groups  (but  not  of  the 
trade  unions  as  such).  Securing  greater  mobiUty  of  this  kind  is  somethinv 


79.  Some  increased  flexibility  takes  the  form  of  arranging  work  so  that 
workers  undert^e  a wider  range  of  duties.  For  example  under  a productivitv 
agreement  m British  Rail  guards  on  certain  branch  line  trains  were  made 
responsible  for  issuing  and  collecting  tickets.  Joseph  Lucas  7av^ 
interesting  example  of  reorganised  arrangements  at  CAV  Ltd  for  work 
testing  and  adjustment  of  pumps,  under  which  the  workers  engaged  on 
testing  pumps  also  carried  out  certain  adjustments  to  faulty  pumps.  This 
bargain  was  very  satisfactory  to  the  company.  It  reduced  the  labour 

n savings  secured  as  a result  were 

paid  out  in  the  form  of  extra  wages.  In  BOAC  more  efficient  use  of 
•’y  arranging  for  craftsmen  to  sign  out  some 
elements  of  their  own  work  instead  of  this  having  to  be  done  bv 
supervisors.  ^ 


80.  It  IS  worth  stressing  that  the  wage  structure  may  have  a very 
considerable  effect  on  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  increased  flexibility 
m the  use  of  labour,  including  relaxation  of  demarcation,  can  be  achieved.* 
^ere  minute  distinctions  in  pay  rates  are  made  between  different  jobs 
it  obviously  makes  more  difficult  the  interchange  of  the  people  doing  those 
jobs.  Inter-craft  flexibility  is  much  more  acceptable  if  all  the  craftsmen 
^e  on  the  same  rates  of  pay  and  similarly  craft/process  flexibility  is  aided 
If  the  relevMt  operating  grade  is  on  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  the  craftsmen. 
The  use  of  job  evaluation  may  be  an  aid  in  devising  a revised  and  simplified 
wage  structure.  It  was  for  example  used  by  the  NJIC  for  the  China  Clay 

remodelling  its  wage  structure,  an  exercise  which  resulted  in 
the  definmg  of  5 operative  groups  and  one  supervisory  group, 

81.  Reduction  of  manning.  Two  agreements  which  have  been  supplied 
con^med  the  reduction  of  manning.  The  first  was  that  for  single-manning 
of  diesel  and  electric  locomotives  in  British  Rail.  Here  it  was  considered 

prat^ires^^  example  of  Fawley,  see  para.  50  of  the  appendix  to  the  paper  on  restrictive  labour 
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that  by  introducing  single-manning  wherever  practicable  some  9,000  foot- 
kte  staff  could  be  saved.  In  fact  it  proved  impossible  to  secure  immediate 
^neement  on  single-manning  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  the 
mangements  at  present  agreed  produce  a potential  saving  of  some  6,000 
ailway  staff.  British  Rail  estimate  that  when  the  full  savings  of  manpower 
Lve  been  achieved — and  this  will  take  three  or  four  years  because  the  rate 
is  dependent  on  the  rate  at  which  footplatemen  retire — there  will,  on  the 
assumption  that  single-manning  throughout  the  night  is  adopted  without 
any  further  adjustment  in  pay,  be  an  ultimate  net  reduction  in  costs  of 
£6m.  a year. 

82.  More  economical  manning  is  also  contemplated  in  the  BOAC  agree- 
ment affecting  air  crews.  What  is  being  aimed  at  is  the  introduction  of  a 
thiee-maa  crew  consisting  of  two  pilots  and  one  engineer  ofiScer,  initially 
on  flights  where  no  member  of  the  crew  has  to  be  specifically  nominated 
as  a navigating  officer.  It  is  not  possible  to  assess  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  received  what  significance  in  terms  of  efficiency  and  saving 
of  costs  this  may  have. 

83.  Greater  flexibility  in  hours  of  work.  Many  of  the  agreements  have 
provided  for  new  arrangements  of  hours  of  work  which  have  had  consider- 
able advantages  from  a management  point  of  view.  This  was  the  out- 
standing benefit  which  the  Electricity  Council  secured  by  means  of  its 
status  agreement,  and  was  the  principal  means  by  which  it  was  possible 
to  reduce  overtime.  “Staggered  work  patterns”  were  introduced  which 
were  particularly  useful  to  the  industry  because  of  the  peaks  and  troughs 
of  demand  with  which  it  is  confronted,  especially  where  power  station 
maintenance  is  concerned  since  so  much  of  this  has  to  be  done  in  the 
evenings  and  at  week-ends,  i.e.  at  off-peak  periods.  Staggering  has  been 
adopted  very  extensively  in  generating,  over  90  per  cent  of  the  CEGB’s  pay 
roll  employees  being  covered  by  such  arrangements. 

84.  British  Oxygen  say  that  one  of  the  methods  by  which  their  depots 
are  increasing  efficiency  is  the  adoption  of  increased  shift  working  and 
flexibility  in  working  hours  generally,  and  they  cite  as  an  example  workers 
going  on  to  a ten-day  fortnight  rather  than  a five-day  week. 

85.  Both  Esso  and  Mobil  Oil  have  secured  increased  flexibility  of  hours 
as  a result  of  productivity  deals  and  this  hias  meant  very  important  advantages 
for  them.  For  example  at  the  Coryton  refinery  there  is  provision  for  men 
working  on  plant  overhauls  to  work  for  ten  consecutive  days  on  a maximum 
of  eight  occasions  a year,  and  this  is  vital  to  cut  down  to  the  minimum 
the  amount  of  time  for  which  expensive  plant  is  out  of  commission. 
(Previously  the  company  had  made  extensive  use  of  overtime  for  these  over- 
hauls, which  was  both  expensive  and,  because  it  was  voluntary,  always 
liable  to  cause  difficulties  to  the  management.)  The  introduction  of  shift- 
working on  the  distribution  side  is  also  presumably  a very  great  advantage 
to  Esso  and  Mobil  Oil,  because  coupled  with  the  realistic  scheduling  of 
lorries  it  means  that  the  number  of  vehicles,  and  hence  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  this  side  of  the  business,  can  be  very  considerably 
reduced. 

86.  Cutting-down  of  time-wasting  practices.  Progress  has  been  made 
in  productivity  bargains  in  getting  rid  of  such  things  as  tea-breaks  which 
waste  time  not  only  because  of  the  breaks  themselves  but  because  the 
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tempo  of  work  may  slow  before  the  breaks  and  take  time  to  build  ud 
again  after  them.  At  Fawley  the  set  tea-breaks  were  eliminated,  but  only 
after  management  undertook  to  provide  day  workers  annually  with  a new 
vacuum  flask  for  carrying  tea.  Other  “ unproductive  ” time  allowances  at 
Fawley  were  also  reduced,  not  without  some  difficulties  where  “washina 
time  ” allowances  for  men  on  particularly  dirty  jobs  were  concerned.  Mobfl 
Oil  also  negotiated  with  their  stewards  at  Coryton  “a  number  of  mmor 
but  important  changes  to  arrangements  for  changing  and  washing  time 
tea  breaks,  smoking— all  of  which  contributed  to  the  elimination  of  over- 
time ”. 

87.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  national  agreement  for  heating,  ventilat- 
ing and  domestic  engineering  to  “ contain  and  discipline  ” the  taking 
of  tea  breaks.  The  agreement  said  (clause  3c)  that  there  was  (subject  to 
exceptions)  to  be  a tea  break  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  “ provided  that 
Operatives  co-operate  with  the  Employer  in  minimising  the  interruption 
to  production.  To  this  end  the  duration  of  the  tea  break  shall  be  limited 
to  the  time  necessary  to  drink  tea  and  the  tea  shall  be  drunk  at  the 
Operatives’  workplace  wherever  possible”.  How  effective  a general  pro- 
vision of  this  kind  in  a national  agreement  may  be  is  hard  to  say.  though 
it  presumably  has  at  least  some  marginal  effect. 

88.  Removal  of  limitations  on  output  imposed  by  workers.  One  of  the 
examples  of  a productivity  bargain  sent  by  Joseph  Lucas  Ltd.— it  related  to 
Joseph  Lucas  (Batteries)  Ltd. — illustrated  how  a worker-imposed  limitation 
on  output  was  removed.  The  workers  had  over  a very  long  period  limited 
the  output  of  batteries  through  a particular  department  to  240  per  hour, 
the  object  being  to  make  overtime  working  necessary,  since  production  from 
departments  earlier  in  the  process  was  at  a higher  rate  than  240  an  hour. 
Because  of  the  output  ceiling,  daily  overtime  and  Saturday  morning  working 
had  been  essential,  as  well  as  occasional  Sunday  working.  As  a result  of 
the  agreement  average  output  of  batteries  per  hour  went  up  to  an  average 
of  over  270  an  hour.  The  m per  cent  increase  in  productivity  more  than 
balanced  a 9 per  cent  increase  in  gross  earnings  for  the  workers  involved. 

89.  Introduction  of  work  measurement.  Work  measurement  was  one  of 
the  management  tools  which  assisted  in  working  out  many  of  these  produc- 
tivity bargains.  However  in  one  case  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
management  to  secure  agreement  to  the  introduction  of  work  measurement. 
This  example  is  that  of  BOAC  and  the  engineering  and  maintenance  indus- 
trial grades.  A Schedule  to  the  agreement  sets  out  in  considerable  detail 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Corporation  in  introducing  method  study  and 
work  measurement  and  contains  assurances  directed  at  the  workers:  “We 
are  not  seeking  to  compare  the  rate  of  working  of  one  man  with  another, 
we  are  seeking  to  improve  overall  productivity  by  making  available  to  each 
man  more  opportunity  to  spend  more  of  his  time  on  productive  work  and 
less  on  standing  or  ineffective  time.  At  the  same  time  the  Department  also 
desires  to  improve  the  status,  morale,  job  satisfaction,  prospects  and  pay 
of  tradesmen,  semi-skilled  and  non- tradesmen  grades  of  staff.” 

90.  Introduction  of  new  equipment.  The  bus  industry  is  an  example  of 
an  industry  where  there  has  been  difficulty  over  the  introduction  of  new 
equipment.  However  this  subject  was  covered  by  the  agreement  reached  by 
the  NJIC  for  the  Road  Passenger  Transport  Industry  in  November  1965. 
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ci  ultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  a new  “ service  payment  ” depend- 

t on  length  of  service  it  was  agreed  that  if  differences  arose  over  the 
M oduction  of  large  2-man  crew  buses,  standee  buses  and  one-man  buses, 
[f  buses  should  be  operated  and  continue  to  be  operated  while  the  differ- 
nces  were  dealt  with  under  the  disputes  procedure  for  the  industry.  It  is 
® t easy  to  assess  exactly  how  valuable  the  agreement  is.  It  does  not 
marantee  that  the  operation  of  the  types  of  vehicle  in  question  will  continue 
ff/er  the  disputes  procedure  has  been  exhausted.  Appendix  D of  Report 
No  16  of  flio  various  difficulties  encountered  over  one-man 

ooeration  in  the  past  by  both  municipal  employers  and  the  provincial  bus 
mmpanies.  Clearly  the  introduction  of  one-man  buses  is  a complicated 
business  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  hope  that  its  smooth  accomplishment 
could  be  ensured  by  national  agreement. 

91.  Increase  of  apprenticeship  ratios.  One  national  agreement — that  relat- 
ing to  heating,  ventilating  and  domestic  engineering— provided  for  a relax- 
ation in  the  previous  limitation  on  tire  number  of  apprentices  allowed  per 
journeyman.  In  this  case  the  maximum  ratio  of  apprentices  to  craftsmen 
was  fixed  at  one  to  two,  having  previously  been  one  to  three.  However, 
it  is  not  easy  to  evaluate  this  relaxation.  Figures  in  the  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Contractors’  Association’s  annual  report  for  1965-66  show  that 
even  before  the  ageement  a majority  of  firms  covered  by  the  Association’s 
annual  labour  survey  had  a ratio  of  craft  apprentices  to  trained  men  of 
more  than  1 to  3— the  agreed  maximum  limit  at  that  time.  The  change  in 
the  agreement  thus  seems  to  have  recognised  a development  which  was 
taking  place  anyway. 

92.  There  are  examples  of  temporary  relaxations  in  apprentice  ratios 
having  been  secured  as  a result  of  bargains  in  the  printing  indusUy.  These 
have  not,  in  the  employers’  view,  enabled  'the  industry  to  recruit  sufficient 
skilled  men. 

93.  Other  progress.  In  addition  to  the  concrete  improvements  which 
managements  have  aimed  to  secure  by  means  of  productivity  bargaining, 
other  more  imponderable  gains  are  claimed.  Various  undertakings  place 
high  value  on  improvements  in  morale  and  in  management  control  and 
confidence  that  have  accompanied  productivity  bargaining.  Mention  is 
made  elsewhere  in  this  paper  of  the  profound  changes  in  m^agement  out- 
look which  productivity  bargaining  involves  for  the  traditionally-minded. 
Later  paragraphs  discuss  also  some  of  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  for 
management  which  productivity  bargaining  involves. 

94.  Summary  of  paragraphs  41-93.  These  paragraphs  have  exammed 
gains  made  by  employers  throu^  productivity  bargaining.  The  list,  which 
records  progress  in  dealing  with  many  of  the  major  current  obstacles  to 
better  use  of  labour,  includes : removal  of  excessive  overtinie ; relaxation 
of  demarcation ; abandonment  of  mates ; increased  flexibility  in  use  of 
labour ; reduction  of  manning  ; greater  flexibility  in  hours  of  work ; cutting 
down  of  time-wasting  practices ; removal  of  limitations  on  output  imposed 
by  workers ; introduction  of  work  measurement ; introduction  of  new  equip- 
ment ; increase  of  apprenticeship  ratios ; and  other  progress. 
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What  Gains  have  Workers  made  through  Productivity  Bargaining? 

95.  Pay.  The  first  and  most  obvious  benefit  to  workers  has  been  higher 
wages.  Some  increases  have  been  large,  and  without  doubt  a good  deal 
larger  than  would  have  been  forthcoming  if  the  workers  concerned  had 
relied  on  conventional  bargaining  for  pay  increases.  Thus  the  workers  at 
Petrochemicals  got  considerably  larger  increases  than  those  awarded  generally 
in  the  chemical  industry.  The  workers  in  the  bargains  at  BMC  and  Joseph 
Lucas  also  obtained  very  considerable  increases  as  a result  of  the  new 
systems  introduced  after  work  study. 

96.  However,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  increases  in  take-home  pay 
from  increases  in  basic  rates.  In  the  examples  mentioned  so  far  take-home 
pay  did  increase  considerably.  In  many  other  examples  an  important  part 
of  the  productivity  deal  was  concerned  with  the  elimination  of  overtime, 
so  that,  while  basic  rates  increased  very  considerably,  as  a result  of  cutting 
down  overtime  take-home  pay  did  not  increase  by  anything  like  the  same 
proportion. 

97.  One  or  two  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  this.  At  Fawley  between 
1960  and  1962  average  hourly  earnings  of  weekly-paid  employees  went  up 
from  6s.  Id.  to  8s.  3d. — about  35  per  cent ; however  the  average  working 
week  was  reduced  by  5J  hours  and  average  weekly  earnings  went  up  from 
£15  2s.  6d.  to  £18  6s.  Od.  or  about  21  per  cent.  (In  this  period  average 
weekly  earnings  in  the  whole  of  manufacturing  industry  went  up  by  about 
9 per  cent.)  In  the  electricity  industry  hourly  earnings  increased  by  27T  per 
cent  between  April  1964  and  October  1965,  but  in  the  same  period  weekly 
earnings  went  up  by  74  per  cent.  The  increases  in  rates  of  pay  under  the 
British  Oxygen  agreement  were  designed  to  be  offset  by  the  decreased  use 
of  overtime,  so  that  take-home  pay  would  not,  on  average,  be  affected  by 
the  agreement,  the  advantage  from  the  workers’  point  of  view  being  entirely 
in  terms  of  a considerable  reduction  of  hours  of  work. 

98.  Given  that  the  use  of  overtime  is  so  widespread  in  British  industry 
and  that  a large  amount  of  this  can  be  assumed  to  be  unnecessary,  the 
elmunation  of  overtime  presents  great  opportunities  for  managements  in 
Britain  to  secure  better  use  of  labour  in  return  for  improvements  in  basic 
pay  and  the  reduction  of  hours  of  work. 

99.  While  the  size  of  the  pay  packet  for  workers  has  improved  as  a 
result  of  productivity  agreements  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  advantage 
for  them  so  far  as  pay  is  concerned.  The  security  of  workers’  pay  has  also 
been  greatly  increased.  When  pay  is  largely  dependent  on  overtime  there 
is  an  inevitable  uncertainty  as  to  how  long  a pay  packet  enlarged  by  over- 
time pay  is  going  to  stay  large.  While  managements  are  powerless  to  reduce 
overtime  in  boom  conditions  they  may  be  brought  to  do  so  if  a recession 
begins  to  bite.  Moreover  even  if  the  average  amount  of  overtime  remains 
high  the  groups  who  benefit  from  it  may  change,  and  overtime  may  come 
in  rushes  (e.g.  when  there  are  plant  overhauls)  so  that  the  pay  packet  may 
fluctuate  very  considerably  from  one  week  to  the  next. 

100.  Thus,  in  all  the  undertakings  which  have  linked  reduced  overtime 
with  increased  pay  one  of  the  results  has  been  to  improve  security  in  pay 
for  the  workers  affected.  There  are  some  particularly  clear  examples.  The 
workers  at  the  Coryton  refinery  of  Mobil  Oil  were  put  on  to  an  annual 
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inrv  and  overtime  as  an  element  in  determining  the  size  of  the  pay  packet 
* Completely  cut  out.  The  practical  effect  was  to  give  workers  an  assured 

eeklv  wage  packet.  ICI  also  aim  to  put  their  employees  on  an  annual 
salary^  and  this  was  a feature  of  the  status  agreement  in  the  electricity 
industry. 

101  Improved  basic  rates  of  pay  also  reflect  themselves  in  other  advantages 
to  workers.  It  means  that  holiday  pay  is  also  improved,  and  may  also 
mean  improvements  in  other  payments  if  they  are  linked  with  basic  rates — 
eg  pay  during  sick  absences.  The  pay  of  engineering  and  maintenance 
workers  of  BOAC  was  consolidated  as  a result  of  their  agreement  and  the 
total  consolidated  pay  was  reckonable  for  pension  purposes. 

102.  Some  of  the  provisions  regarding  pay  which  benefited  workers  were 
designed  not  so  much  to  confer  advantages  as  to  offset  disadvantages  which 
workers  would  otherwise  have  suffered  as  a result  of  changes.  Thus  at  SCOW 
the  redeployed  mates  were  guaranteed  that  their  earnings  should  not  suffer  as 
a result  of  redeployment.  Similar  safeguards  were  provided  under  the  ICI 
agreement  and  in  electricity  supply.  At  United  Glass  when  hours  of  shift- 
workers  were  reduced  from  48  to  42  the  drop  in  earnings  resulting  was  to 
some  extent  off-set  by  a weekly  payment  which  started  at  the  level  of  45s.  a 
week  and  was  reduced  by  6d.  each  week  over  a 90-week  period. 

103.  Hours  of  Work.  As  has  been  pointed  out  a very  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  hours  of  work  has  been  secured  or  is  plaimed  in  many  productivity 
agreements.  Thus  at  Coryton  overtime  was  completely  cut  out,  and  this 
meant  the  elimination  of  about  7 hours’  overtime  per  employee  per  week. 
In  the  electricity  industry  average  hours  of  work  of  industrial  employees  were 
49-4  in  April  1964  and  41-7  in  October  1965.  British  Oxygen  plan  to  reduce 
actual  hours  of  work  by  15  per  cent  in  most  of  their  depots,  the  only  excep- 
tions being  the  few  depots  where  there  is  not  suflBcient  overtime  working 
to  permit  this. 

104.  To  some  extent  the  cutting  down  of  hours  of  work  improves  the 
regularity  of  working  hours,  since  overtime  work  tends  to  be  irregular 
in  its  incidence  for  individual  workers.  BOAC  also  mention  as  a feature 
of  the  agreement  with  their  pilots  that  it  provided  a stable  rostering  system 
(in  substitution  for  a more  ad  hoc  system)  and  also  allowed  for  more  stand- 
off time  at  home  as  a result  of  reducing  time  at  “ slip  ” stations  abroad. 

105.  However  where  hours  of  work  are  concerned  , there  have  been  dis- 
advantages as  well  as  advantages  for  employees,  because  frequently  agreements 
have  provided  for  the  working  of  shift  or  rota  systems  which  mean  that 
workers  are  called  upon  to  work  at  times  which  are  socially  disturbing. 

106.  Fringe  benefits.  Many  productivity  agreements  provide  fringe  bene- 
fits of  one  kind  or  another.  Those  agreements  which  are  intended  to  increase 
the  status  of  workers  provide  manual  workers  with  at  least  some  benefits  which 
have  previously  been  enjoyed  by  white-collar  workers,  and  so  reduce  differ- 
ences in  their  terms  and  conditions  of  employment.  Thus  more  generous 
sick  pay  was  to  be  a feature  of  the  ICI  agreement,  and  employees  were  to 
be  guaranteed  four  weeks’  notice  of  termination  of  employment  (once  they 
had  served  four  weeks  with  the  company).  The  status  agreement  in  electricity 
provided  for  a sick  pay  scheme  “ commonly  applied  to  other  salaried  staff  ” 
and  for  improved  holidays  ; supervising  staff  at  BOAC  also  got  somewhat 
improved  holiday  entitlements. 
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107.  Particularly  valuable  fringe  benefits  were  provided  under  the  SCOW 
agreements.  In  these  the  company  conceded  a retirement  gratuity  to  workers 
covered  by  the  agreements  of  £10  per  year  of  service,  subject  to  a maximum 
of  £500.  The  agreements  also  provided  for  lump  sum  payments ; the  first 
agreement  with  the  craftsmen  provided  for  the  paying  of  a lump  sum  of  30 
guineas  and  the  agreement  applying  to  mates  for  a lump  sum  of  £16  per  man. 

The  second  agreement  with  the  craftsmen  provided  for  a lump  sum  of  £20 
per  man. 

108.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  to  what 
extent  “ status  ” has  in  fact  been  affected  by  agreements.  Status  is  essentially 
a matter  of  attitudes:  it  involves  the  regard  in  which  particular  kinds  of 
worker  are  held  by  other  workers  and  society  at  large,  their  own  regard  for 
themselves  and  their  view  of  how  they  stand  in  other  people’s  regard.  This 
being  so,  increasing  the  fringe  benefits  of  certain  workers  does  not  necessarily 
affect  their  status.  Nevertheless  the  long-term  effect  of  productivity  agree- 
ments certainly  seems  likely  to  be  to  improve  the  status  of  the  workers 
affected.  Perhaps  the  most  substantial  reason  is  that  implicit  in  these  agree- 
ments is  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  contribution  of  the  workers 
concerned  to  the  undertakings  they  work  for. 

109.  Promotion.  Some  agreements  improve  the  prospects  of  advancement 
for  some  categories  of  worker.  First,  there  are  those  mates  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  received  the  opportunity  of  being  accepted  as  craftsmen— the 
electricians’  mates  at  Fawley  and  the  mates  generally  at  Coryton. 

110.  Secondly,  where  pay  structures  are  simplified  and  mobility  unproved 
it  may  mean  better  opportunities  for  advancement  for  some  workers.  Thus 
the  NIIC  for  the  china  day  industry  as  a result  of  a job  classification  and 
evaluation  exercise  introduced  a new  pay  structure  under  which  5 operative 
groups  and  1 supervisory  group  were  established  (and  numerous  differen- 
tials between  jobs  which  had  hitherto  existed  were  cut  out).  The  job  grading 
scheme  is  said  to  have  permitted  the  internal  publication  of  vacancies,  pro- 
viding a greatly  improved  promotional  channel  and  much  better  opportunity 
for  planned  training. 

111.  It  may  also  be  presumed  that  relaxation  of  customs  under  which  for 
example  a foreman  must  be  skilled  in  the  craft  of  the  craftsmen  he  supervises 
provides  wider  promotion  opportunities.  Relaxations  of  this  kind  were 
secured  for  example  at  Fawley,  where  it  was  accepted  that  area  supervisors 
could  occasionally  give  administrative  instructions  to  a craftsman  directly, 
and  that  line  supervisors  from  one  craft  could  supervise  the  work  of  other 
crafts  (except  in  the  case  of  boilermakers,  whose  union  opposed  this 
unyieldingly). 

112.  Security  against  redundancy.  Since  the  object  of  productivity  agree- 

ments is  to  get  labour  better  used  it  is  natural  that  the  possibility  of  redund- 
ancy should  be  of  great  importance.  One  factor  which  helps  to  make  it  par- 
ticularly important  is  that  the  attitude  of  work  groups  are  so  deeply  involved.  j 
Work  groups  would  be  extremely  reluctant  to  agree  to  changes  which  would  i 
benefit  some  of  their  number  while  resulting  in  others  being  sacked.  A j 

guarantee  against  redundancy  is  therefore  often  regarded  as  in  practice  an  | 

indispensable  pre-requisite  for  any  serious  negotiations.  | 
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113  Hence,  many  productivity  a^eements  provide  workers  with  an 
Ucit  assurance  of  security  against  dismissal  which  they  did  not  previously 

and  to  that  extent  they  have  greater  job  security.  There  were,  for 
f°Lpl'e.  “no  redundancy”  undertakings  as  regards  Fawley,  Coryton  and 
British  Rail’s  footplatemen. 

114  In  some  cases  workers  in  general  have  protection  against  redundancy, 
it  is  accepted  that  certain  categories  of  worker  should  not  be  covered 

hv  the  guarantee.  Thus  at  the  Port  Talbot  works  of  SCOW  it  was  accepted 
that  “ temporary  ” workers  with  little  service  could  be  dismissed  to  make 
wav  for  redeployment  of  mates  and  also  that  workers  who  had  been  kept 
on  beyond  the  retirement  age  should  also  go.  Another  method  of  reducing 
the  labour  force  is  to  introduce  a voluntary  severance  pay  scheme  which  is 
so  generous  as  to  induce  workers  to  prefer  leaving  to  staying  on.  This 
technique  was  used  at  Petrochemicals  in  connection  with  a “ de-manning  ” 
exercise  carried  out  at  Carrington,  though  not  with  its  productivity  agreement. 

115  It  is  perhaps  worth  emphasising  that  a “ no  redundancy  ” guarantee 
is  not  such  a disadvantage  from  the  management’s  point  of  view  as  might  at 
hrst  be  thought.  First,  if  the  plant  or  undertaking  is  expanding  (as  it  often 
is— see  Fawley  and  Petrochemicals)  then  the  same  labour  force  can  be 
used  to  operate  more  plant.  Secondly,  if  there  is  much  overtime  to  be  cut 
out  then  much  of  the  better  use  of  labour  will  be  needed  to  effect  this  rather 
than  to  reduce  the  required  labour  force.  Thirdly,  turnover  of  labour  and 
retirement  may  bring  about  a quicker  reduction  in  labour  than  is  sometimes 
assumed  to  be  possible— though  admittedly  the  better  the  productivity  bargain 
the  more  likely  that  it  will  slow  down  labour  turnover.  Finally,  it  may  be 
possible  to  take  over  work  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  given  to 
outside  contractors. 

116.  Other  benefits.  The  advantages  so  far  listed  are  the  more  tangible 
ones.  However  there  are  other  intangible  benefits  which  it  is  claimed 
workers  gain.  It  is  said  that  morale  is  raised.  Workers  whose  jobs  are 
enlarged  have  more  interest  in  their  work.  The  cutting  out  of  time-wasting 
makes  workers  feel  that  their  work  is  both  valuable  and  valued.  It  is 
impossible  to  quantify  gains  of  this  kind.  That  they  may  exist  and  be  felt 
to  be  of  great  importance  is  hardly  deniable. 

117.  Summary  of  paragraphs  95-116.  These  paragraphs  summarise  various 
gains  which  workers  have  made  through  productivity  bargaining.  These 
include  : higher  earnings,  greater  stability  of  earnings  and  increases  in  holiday 
and  sick  pay  ; shorter  hours  of  work  ; better  fringe  benefits  ; better  promo- 
tion prospects ; security  against  redundancy  ; and  other  less  tangible  benefits, 
e.g.  increased  interest  in  tiie  job. 

What  Disadvantages  have  Workers  Suffered  as  a Result  of 
Productivity  Bargaining? 

118.  The  most  immediate  threat  to  workers  from  any  drive  to  improve 
the  use  of  labour  is  redundancy.  In  general  however  it  has  been  accepted 
that  workers  must  be  given  security  against  tliis  threat  if  their  co-operation 
in  a bargain  is  to  be  gained. 

119.  Secondly,  some  workers’  earnings  tend  to  suffer  as  a result  of  pro- 
ductivity bargains.  A bargain  may  result  in  raising  earnings  on  average,  but 
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some  workers — those  for  example  who  have  been  working  particularly  large 
amounts  of  overtime  before  its  elimination  or  reduction— will  find  that  th4 
earnings  have  been  reduced.  (The  United  Glass  agreement  in  fact  had  this 
effect  for  all  workers — see  paragraphs  53  and  102.) 

120.  Thirdly,  it  is  frequently  a part  of  an  agreement  that  workers  will 
accept  hours  of  work  which  are  economically  of  advantage  but  which  from 
the  workers’  point  of  view  are  inconvenient  and  disturbing.  Shift  work  may 
be  extended  at  the  expense  of  day  work. 

121.  Fourthly,  the  status  of  workers  may  be  threatened.  Thus  craftsmen 
may  feel  that  their  skills  are  devalued  if  mates  are  eliminated.  Particular 
groups  may  feel  threatened  if  the  demarcations  which  protect  their  particular 
jobs  are  reduced. 

122.  More  generally,  productivity  agreements  involve  change,  and  change 
is  disturbing.  While  change  is  going  on  workers  may  feel  anxiety  about 
their  jobs — as  did  the  mates  at  Fawley  for  example.  Valued  social  groups 
may  be  broken  up.  Most  people  dislike  change,  and  it  is  this  dislike  which 
accounts  for  a good  deal  of  the  initial  resistance  to  productivity  bargains. 
By  the  same  taken,  once  changes  have  been  introduced  they  seem  on  the 
whole  to  be  accepted  surprisingly  quickly. 

123.  Summary  of  paragraphs  118-122.  Productivity  bargaining  may  have 
disadvantages  to  workers,  which  should  be  recognised.  It  may  threaten 
redundancy  ; affect  some  workers’  earnings  adversely  ; result  in  inconvenient 
hours  of  work ; reduce  status ; and  generally  cause  a sense  of  anxiety  and 
disturbance. 

What  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  are  there  to  Unions  as  such  in 
Productivity  Bargains? 

124.  It  is  useful  to  consider  what  advantages  and  disadvantages  there  are 
in  productivity  bargaining  for  unions  as  institutions.  The  interests  of  unions 
do  not  of  course  necessarily  coincide  with  those  of  their  members  individu- 
ally : to  take  an  obvious  example,  the  single-manning  agreement  with  British 
Rail  will  lead  eventually  to  the  employment  of  9,000  less  footplatemen  and 
this  will  have  a considerable  effect  on  the  membership  of  the  principal  union 
concerned,  the  Associated  Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen. 

125.  To  look  at  the  credit  side  first,  if  productivity  bargains  produce  sub- 
stantial benefits  for  trade  union  members  then  it  is  reasonable  that  the  trade 
unions  which  negotiate  them  should  gain  in  prestige  thereby  both  with  the 
members  who  directly  benefit  and  more  generally  because  they  enable  the 
unions  to  appear  in  a progressive  light.  More  ftan  this,  the  improvement 
of  its  members’  conditions  is  the  basic  diet  of  any  union,  and  success  in 
securing  this  improvement  is  vital  to  its  well-being.  Productivity  bargaining 
offers  an  attractive  way  of  making  progress  since  it  means  by  definition 
bargaining  with  an  employer  who  is  ready  to  give ; and  what  he  gives  may 
then  perhaps  be  sought  elsewhere  too. 

126.  Secondly,  productivity  bargains  tend  to  be  explicit  about  matters 
which  were  previously  not  explicit,  but  where  formally  management  could 
exercise  its  prerogative  but  in  practice  a good  deal  of  control  was  exercised 
by  work  groups.  The  result  of  the  formality  of  a written  agreement  is  to 
emphasise  the  union’s  share  in  control. 
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127.  Thirdly,  agreements  have  not  invariably  resulted  in  loss  of  member- 
ship Ip  IppI  United  Glass  agreement  resulted  in  the  engagement  of  50 
extta  workers,  and  from  the  union’s  point  of  view  this  was  no  doubt  an 
inducement  to  accept  the  agreement.  No  doubt  also  to  the  extent  that 
nroductivity  agreements  are  successful  and  the  concerns  that  conclude  them 
tourish  there  is  a likelihood  in  the  long  term  that  they  will  expand,  and 
with  it  trade  union  membership  will  also  expand. 

128.  Finally,  productivity  bargains  may  result  in  understandings  with 
management  under  which  union  membership  becomes  compulsory.  This 
happened  where  the  process  workers  were  concerned  at  Fawley.  Flanders 
explains  that  the  T & GWU’s  representative  “ pointed  out  that  in  negotiat- 
ing an  agreement  of  this  kind  there  were  bound  to  be  discontented  minorities, 
and  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  placed  in  a situation  where  they  were 
at  liberty  to  tear  up  their  union  cards  in  protest  against  an  agreement 
favoured  by  the  great  majority  of  his  members.  Management  promised  to 
make  a ruling  that  anyone  who  had  joined  the  union  during  his  employment 
with  Esso  must  continue  to  remain  a paid-up  member,  so  long  as  the  non- 
members who  had  been  with  the  company  prior  to  1957  could  remain  out  of 
they  wished 

129.  The  foremost  possible  disadvantage  of  a productivity  agreement  to 
a union  has  already  been  mentioned  in  paragraph  124 — that  it  may  result 
in  reduced  membership.  In  addition  to  the  example  of  the  agreement  con- 
cerning footplatemen  in  British  Roil,  it  may  be  painted  out  that  the  re- 
deployment of  mates  by  SCOW  involved  considerable  losses  in  membersh.ip 
for  the  unions  concerned. 

130.  Secondly,  agreements  may  result  in  a loss  in  the  amount  of  control  a 
union  exercises  over  a job.  Thus  if  demarcations  between  craftsmen  and 
craftsmen  or  between  craftsmen  land  process  workers  are  relaxed  a decrease 
in  the  control  exercised  by  craft  unions  is  involved.  To  an  extent  the 
workers  are  exchanging  the  security  provided  by  the  union  for  security 
provided  by  the  firm,  and  the  consequence  is  some  loss  of  union  power. 

131.  Again,  a productivity  agreement  may  involve  a union  in  accepting 
responsibility  wWoh  it  did  not  previously  have  to  accept.  Thus  unions 
will  have  to  deal  with  the  discontented  minorities  who  have  done  least  well 
out  of  agreements. 

132.  Finally,  productivity  bargaining  tends  to  commit  unions  heavily  in 
'terms  of  the  time  and  efEont  of  its  officials.  Thus  union  officials  had  to 
take  on  a great  deal  of  propaganda  work  in  connection  with  the  British 
Oxygen  agreement.  In  so  far  las  produativity  bargains  at  the  level  of  plants 
or  undertakings  become  more  common  the  greater  the  strain  this  will  put 
on  trade  union  resources.  This  is  a most  important  point  There  is  no 
doubt  that  if  productivity  bargaining  is  to  become  more  general  it  will  be 
essential  for  trade  unions  to  increase  the  numbers  of  their  officials. 

133.  Summary  of  paras.  124-132.  Productivity  bargaining  has  both 
advantages  and  disadvantages  for  unions  as  institutions.  On  the  credit 
side  is  the  prestige  and  evidence  of  success  it  may  provide,  the  increase  in 
a union’s  share  of  control,  possibilities  in  some  cases  of  expanding  member- 
ship and  acceptance  of  compulsory  union  membership  by  employers  ; on 

1 Op.  cit.,  pp.  120-121. 
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the  debit  side  is  the  possibility  in  some  cases  of  loss  in  membership,  loss 
of  job  control  in  some  oases,  increased  possibility  of  discontentment  of 
some  members  and  the  heavy  demands  it  makes  on  officials’  time:  this  last 
factor  means  that  more  union  officials  wfil  be  needed  if  productivity 
bargaining  is  to  spread.  ^ 

How  DO  Employers’  Associations  Stand  in  Relation  to 
Productivity  Bargains? 

134.  The  evidence  on  productivity  bargaining  so  far  has  not  on  the  whole 
been  very  reassuring  from  the  point  of  view  of  employers’  associaitions.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  agreements  under  discussion  have  been  concluded 
at  national  level  by  employers’  associations,  but  it  is  clear  that  most  of  fc 
important  advances  in  productivity  have  resulted  from  the  modification  of 
practices  within  plants  or  undertakings  which  have  had  to  be  negotiated 
in  detail  at  the  level  of  the  plant  or  undertaking,  and  which  it  is  difficult 
to  envisage  being  negotiated  at  any  other  level.  However,  in  the  ship- 
building industry  progress  has  been  made  by  means  of  district  agreements. 
Moreover,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  PIB  has  in  a number  of  cases 
recommended  that  national  negotiations  might  lay  down  a framework  of 
principles  to  be  used  las  a guide  to  those  concerned  with  negotiating  small- 
scale  productivity  agreements  at  company  or  plant  level. 

135.  Some  companies  have  token  the  view  that  membership  of  an  em- 
ployers’ association  would  be  incompatible  with  company  or  plant  pro- 
ductivity bargaining.  At  Fawley  Esso  had  always  negotiated  separately 
with  the  unions.  Esso  were  members  of  an  employers’  association— the 
Welsh  Engineers  and  Founders — in  respect  of  their  craftsmen  at  Milford 
Haven  before  the  1965  agreement.  It  was  felt  essential  to  revise  the 
negotiating  arrangemenits  at  Milford  Haven  so  as  to  bring  all  die  unions 
(craft  and  T & GWU)  into  one  negotiating  structure,  and  Esso  resigned 
from  .the  employers’  assodaition.  On  the  distribution  side,  Esso  were 
members  of  the  Employers’  Panel  of  the  Oil  Companies’  Conciliation 
Committee.  Esso  say : 

“The  Employers’  Panel  . . . laid  great  stress  on  the  observance 
of  standardised  terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  dealing  by  joint  action  with  any  problems  that  arose  . . . 

Various  attempts  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  endeavour  to  relate 
wage  increases  to  improved  methods  of  working,  but  with  only  limited 
success. 

One  example  of  this  difficulty  can  be  found  in  the  attempt  by  the  Em- 
ployers’ Panel  to  negotiate  a settlement  based  on  the  Government’s 
decision  to  raise  the  maximum  speed  limit  for  heavy  goods  vehicles  from 
20  m.p.h.  to  30  m.p.h.  Given  wide  differences  in  operating  patterns  by  the 
companies  and  an  insistence  from  the  Trade  Union  side  on  a national 
settlement  that  was  the  same  for  all  workers  throughout  the  country, 
irrespective  of  the  way  their  individual  earnings  would  be  affected  by  the 
higher  speeds,  it  is  really  not  surprising  that  the  eventual  compromise 
satisfied  very  few  people.” 

Esso  decided  that  they  must  negotiate  directly  with  the  union  over  a pro- 
ductivity deal  on  the  distribution  side,  and  resigned  from  the  Employers’ 
Panel  in  1964.  Similarly  Mobil  Oil  left  the  Employers’  Panel  before  they 
concluded  their  distribution  agreement. 
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136.  SCOW  make  it  dear  that  they  do  not  think  that  they  could  have 
negotiated  their  agreements  if  the  Port  Talbot  Divisions  of  the  company 
had  still  belonged  to  any  employers’  association.  The  company  say : 

“ It  does  not  seem  likely  that  productivity  bargaining  can  be  usefully 
pursued  nationally.  These  bargains  are  based  on  details  which  must 
vary  considerably  from  one  works  to  another.  Consequently,  it  seems 
improbable  that  what  has  been  achieved  so  far  could  have  been  done 
if  the  Company  and  the  craft  unions  had  not  been  independent  of 
national  negotiations.  It  has,  in  any  case,  proved  difficult  enough  to 
co-ordinate  discussions  through  all  the  departments  of  one  very  large 
Works  ”. 

SCOW  also  make  it  clear  that  “ ...  the  resources  are  just  not  available 
for  [them]  to  follow  national  awards  and  to  conclude  productivity  bargains  ”. 

137.  Other  companies  have  succeeded  in  negotiating  productivity  agree- 
ments while  remaining  in  employers’  associations.  BMC  and  Joseph 
Lucas  have  done  this,  and  it  was  possible  because  of  'the  relatively  small 
scale  of  the  agreements  and  the  great  latitude  left  for  bargaining  at 
company  and  plant  level  in  the  engineering  industry.  Petrochemicals  also 
remain  members  of  the  Chemical  Employers,  but  their  case  is  different. 
Here  their  .arrangements  have  on  the  face  of  it  from  time  to  time  been 
irreconcilable  with  what  was  agreed  nationally.  Thus  the  company  estab- 
lished at  40-hour  week  well  in  advance  of  its  introduction  in  the  dhemioal 
industry  generally.  Again  the  company  has  on  a number  of  occasions  given 
pay  increases  in  advance  O'f  the  chemiioal  industry  and  larger  than  those 
given  by  the  industry.  Petrochemicals  say:  “ . . . we  have  always 
operated  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  free  to  devise  our  own  form  of 
superstructure  upon  the  basic  wage  structure  of  the  Chemical  and  Allied 
Industries  JIC  ” ; but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  this  “ basic  wage  structure  ” 
amounts  to  if  increases  in  it  are  anticipated  by  and  “ absorbed  ” by  increases 
already  granted  by  Petrochemicals.  It  was  in  fact  reported  that  the  Industrial 
Relations  Board  of  the  Chemical  Industries  Association  had  set  up  a 
panel  to  study  productivity  bargaining.  The  study’s  scope  was  to  be 
broad  and  would  cover  the  implications  generally  of  productivity  bargaining 
for  the  industry.  It  would  be  made  in  the  light  in  particular  of  the 
Petrochemicals  agreements  and  also  of  the  ICI  scheme,  ICl  also  being 
members  of  the  CIA.  One  is  forced  however  to  conclude  that  Petro- 
chemicals in  their  negotiations  felt  so  little  bound  by  national  agreements 
that  they  might  very  well  not  have  been  there ; and  if  this  is  true  then  the 
implications  from  the  employers’  associations’  point  of  view  are  not  very 
welcome. 

138.  It  is  clear,  .then,  that  productivity  bargaining  gives  rise  to  difficulties 
where  employers’  associations  are  concerned.  The  problems  however  involve 
not  only  the  activities  of  employers’  asBOoiations  but  also  the  question  of 
the  level  at  which  productivity  bargaining  can  usefully  be  carried  on  and 
of  whether  plant  bargaining  can  be  reconciled  with  national  bargaining, 
and  this  is  considered  in  the  following  section. 
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At  What  Level  can  Productivity  Bargaining  Most  Usefully  be 
Carried  On? 

139.  Obviously  if  industry-wide  bargains  will  work  they  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred because  Uiey  wiU  enable  ithe  benefiits  to  be  spread  so  much  more 
quickly.  But  it  seems  evident  from  the  accounts  studied  that  many  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  eflScient  use  of  labour  can  only  be  removed  by  action  at 
levels  less  remote  from  the  shop  floor.  For  example  the  level  of  overtime 
may  vary  greatly  from  one  plant  to  another,  from  one  firm  to  another  and 
from  one  region  to  another,  and  yet  in  many  circumstances  it  can  only 
be  reduced  if  earnings  are  maintained : it  would  be  absurdly  expensive  to 
raise  basic  rates  for  a whole  industry  to  enable  this  to  be  done.  Moreover 
the  cutting  out  of  oventime  meeds  careful  planning  and  revised  working 
methods,  so  that  there  would  be  no  certainty  that  all  firms  would  in  fact 
be  able  to  reduce  itheir  overtime  when  the  new  rates  came  into  force- 
many  might  continue  to  have  the  same  amount  of  overtime  and  simply 
have  to  pay  enormously  increased  wages. 

140.  Again  in  many  cases  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  relaxation  of 
demarcation  rules  can  be  usefully  dealt  with  at  national  level.  Demarcation 
is  very  often  tlie  product  of  local  circumstances  and  local  history,  not 
national  rules,  A general  undertaking  at  national  level  ithat  demarcation 
will  be  relaxed  will  be  ineffective  and  agreement  on  specific  types  of 
relaxation  impracticable.  One  further  example  is  the  elimination  of  mates. 
Once  again  there  are  many  problems  which  can  only  be  served  in  detail  and 
in  the  light  of  particular  circumstances.  How  are  mates  to  be  redeployed? 
What  training  will  they  receive?  Who,  if  anyone,  will  be  made  redundant 
so  as  to  enable  ithe  redeployment  to  take  place?  How,  in  the  end,  will  the 
people  actually  affected  be  persuaded  that  they  should  co-operate? 

141.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  in  some  industries  and  in  some  directions 
progress  will  be  possible  at  national  level.  Thus  it  may  be  that  the  increase 
of  'the  ratio  of  apprentices  to  craftsmen  is  a subject  often  suitable  for 
settlement  at  national  level.  But  it  does  seem  certain  that  in  many  industries 
much  extremely  important  progress  can  only  be  made  at  company  level  or 
at  lower  levels. 

142.  It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  from  this  (that  national  bargaining 
and  company  or  plant  productivity  bargaining  are  incompatible.  The 
Confederation  of  British  Industry  have  in  fact  put  a different  point  of 
view  to  the  Commission.  They  have  said : “ . . . valuable  results  may  be 
obtained  from  plant  productivity  bargains  provided  that  they  are,  as  far  as 
possible,  co-ordinated  with,  and  brought  within  the  framework  of,  industry- 
level  agreements.  The  consideration  of  the  best  method  of  achieving  this 
contributes  one  of  the  central  problems  of  the  collective  bargaining  system 
in  the  near  future.  The  method  adopted  may  vary  from  industiy  to 
industry.”^ 

143.  In  a discussion  reported  in  an  article  in  Steel  Review  for  July  1966, 
Allan  Flanders  said: 

“In  practice,  there  may  not  be  any  one  answer  with  regard  to  the 
relationship  between  plant  bargaining  and  industry  bargaining  which 

1 CBI’s  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers'  Associations, 
published  by  the  CBI,  November  1965;  para.  112. 
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is  suitable  for  the  whole  of  British  industry.  In  the  first  place,  much 
will  depend  on  the  toaditional  relationship  between  the  individual  plants 
and  the  central  body,  which  varies  widely  between  industries.  For 
example,  you  should  be  able  to  do  much  more  in  textiles,  where  they’ve 
always  had  very  close  central  regulation  of  piece-work  prices  so  that 
the  necessary  ‘ foUow-up  ’ machine^  is  largely  already  in  being,  than 
you  could  in  some  other  industries  where  the  influence  of  central 
negotiation  has  traditionally  been  very  limited.  And  in  the  second 
place,  much  depends  on  whether  the  restrictive  practices  which  need 
to  be  dealt  with  are  embodied  in  national  rules,  as  with  the  demarcation 
difiiculties  in  shipbuilding,  or  have  grown  up  locally,  as  had  the 
demarcation  problems  tackled  at  Fawley.  In  short,  you  may  have  to 
approach  the  relationship  between  plant  bargaining  and  industry  bar- 
gaining pragmatically,  accepting  different  balances  between  the  two 
from  industry  to  industry.” 

144.  The  course  proposed  by  the  FIB  in  a number  of  cases— for  com- 
pany or  plant  productivity  agreements  made  in  accordance  with  principles  laid 
down  nationally  and  conitrolled  at  national  level  to  ensure  that  'they 
comply  with  those  principles — seems  to  offer  a way  of  making  progress 
which  many  industries  could  study  with  profit.  It  appears  to  offer  hope 
of  reconciling  national  and  local  bargaining  with  each  other  and  with  the 
prices  and  incomes  policy,  without  saorificing  the  advantages  of  local  bar- 
gaining from  the  point  of  view  of  promoting  productivity.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  however  that  national  bodies  will  ‘have  to  develop  Aeir  activities 
and  powers  very  considerably  if  they  are  to  “monitor”  local  agreements 
effectively  and  prevent  prod'uotivity  bargaining  from  being  used  as  a cloak 
to  cover  any  and  every  settlement  which  may  seem  advantageous  locally. 
There  is  also  a difficulty  pointed  out  by  SCOW  to  be  overcome — ^that 
national  settlements  may  not  leave  employers  sufficient  scope  for  offering  im- 
provements in  local  productivity  bargains  which  will  seem  attractive  from 
the  workers’  point  of  view.  A further  difficulty  is  dealt  with  in  paragraph  148 
below. 


What  Other  Difficulties  for  Employers  do  Productivity 
Agreements  Involve? 

145.  Even  if  plant  and  national  bargaining  can  be  reconciled  some  other 
considerable  difficulties  about  productivity  bargaining  remain.  There  is  the 
critioism  that  productivity  ‘bargaining  is  unfair  because  its  rewards  go.  not 
to  the  efficient,  but  to  the  inefficient  so  as  to  induce  them  to  mend  their 
ways.  And  indeed  if  a company  has  many  different  plants,  some  efficient 
and  some  not  so  efficient,  it  is  immediately  faced  by  a problem : if  it 
promises  rewards  only  to  the  inefficient  to  make  ‘them  more  efficient,  this 
may  seem  intolerable  to  the  others ; if  it  promises  rewards  to  all,  those  who 
are  having  to  give  up  something  in  return  may  feel  ‘that  it  is  unfair  that 
‘the  rest  are  not. 

146.  British  Oxygen  and  Esso  on  its  distribution  side  have  dealt  with 
this  problem  in  different  ways.  British  Oxygen  took  the  view  that  all  its 
depots,  even  the  most  efficient,  could  reduce  their  hours  of  work  by  15  per 
cent  or  introduce  equivalent  increases  in  efficiency.  The  company  did  not 
attempt  through  the  agreement  to  differentiate  between  the  different  levels 
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of  efSciency  of  the  diffeient  depots.  Equality  of  improvement  was  asked  of 
all,  and  this  was  accepted.  Esso  on  Ae  other  hand  introduced  objective 
standards  by  which  to  measure  the  efficiency  with  which  its  depots  were 
running  and  made  the  implemenlation  of  'the  agreement  dependent  upon 
these  standards  being  attained  in  each  depot.  Thus  if  in  some  depots  it 
was  easier  to  reach  the  standards  laid  down  it  could  be  demonstrated  that 
this  was  because  they  were  more  efficient  in  the  first  place  ; and  no  one 
was  being  asked,  as  a result  of  the  agreement,  to  reach  a higher  standard 
of  efficiency  than  anyone  else.  This  too  was  accepted.  (British  Oxygen 
say  that  the  next  stage  of  their  plans  to  improve  the  use  of  labour  will 
be  based  on  the  use  of  work  study  and  that  they  also  intend  to  ensure  that 
groups  that  are  already  working  with  full  efficiency  are  not  put  at  a 
financial  disadvantage  compared  with  other  groups  which  have  to  adopt  new 
practices  in  order  to  reach  full  efficiency.) 

147.  Thus  at  any  rate  within  a company  it  is  possible  to  ensure  that  those 
who  are  giving  up  inefficient  practices  do  not  gain  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  do  not  have  them.  However,  the  cost  could  be  considerable.  A reward 
sufficient  to  get  the  desired  co-operation  from  the  inefficient  has  to  be 
given  to  the  efficient  too.  On  'the  other  hand  it  may  be  that  the  need  for 
some  changes  is  so  widespread  that  everyone  or  practically  everyone  within 
the  scope  of  lan  agreement  is  in  practice  affected. 

148.  The  difficulty  discussed  in  the  previous  paragraphs  seems  to  apply 
with  even  more  force  to  national  agreements  wliich  are  designed  to  regulate 
company  or  plant  bargaining.  Thus  the  PIB’s  Report  No.  17  recommends 
that  in  bakeries  “ in  so  far  as  some  plants  in  some  groups  are  able,  through 
the  joint  efforts  of  management  and  men,  to  take  greater  advantage  than 
others  of  the  changes  recommended  in  ■the  national  agreement  and  make 
greater  reductions  in  hours  than  others,  earnings  should  be  maintained  by 
the  payment  of  an  allowance  exceeding  the  national  negotiated  allowance  ” 
(para.  65(iii)).  The  consequence  of  -this  seems  to  be  that  if  at  a somewhat 
inefficient  plant.  Plant  A,  workers  have  been  averaging  x hours’  work  a week, 
whereas  at  the  more  efficient  Plant  B they  have  been  averaging  x ~ 4 hours’ 
work  a week,  and  if  Plant  A then  manages  to  improve  its  efficiency  to  draw 
level  with  Plant  B and  so  to  eliminate  the  extra  4 hours  of  work  its  workers 
have  been  working  beyond  those  worked  at  Plant  B.  the  workers  at  Plant  A 
will  enjoy  higher  earnings  than  those  at  Plant  B although  working  no 
longer  hours.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that  this  arrangement  would  cause 
resentment  at  Plant  B — especially  where  both  plants  belonged  to  the  same 
company.  Tire  defence  must  presumably  be  Aat  if  productivity  is  to  go 
up  one  must  make  a start  somewhere,  even  if  some  inequities  are  involved. 

149.  A second  difficulty  is  that  employees  outside  the  scope  of  a pro- 
ductivity agreement  may  feel  that  it  is  unfair  that  because  their  productivity 
cannot  be  measured  or  because  they  already  co-operate  fully  they  do  not 
get  rewards  which  those  within  the  scope  of  the  agreement  get.  This  is  the 
“ sense  of  disturbance  ” which  the  PIB  found  to  exist  among  administrative 
and  clerical  staff  in  the  electricity  supply  industry.^  The  PIB  in  that  case 
said  that  it  was  right  that  pay  increases  should  be  awarded  to  the  staff 
concerned  “ as  a means  of  restoring  hiarmony  ” ; and  that  such  payments 

r Report  No.  5,  Remuneration  of  Administrative  and  Clerical  Staff  in  the  Electricity  Supply 
Industry,  October  1965  (Grand.  2801);  para.  44. 
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'll  ia  some  cases  be  justified  is  surely  inescapable.  In  such  cases  it  is 
"bviously  important  that  the  employer  should  take  account  of  all  the 
? creases  he  will  have  to  pay  when  calculating  what  he  may  gain  from  a 

ductivity  agreement.  (The  course  BOAC  took  was  to  try  and  get  some 
productivity  concessions  from  all  of  the  different  groups  of  workers  with 
which  it  negotiates  agreements — not  only  the  engineering  and  maintenance 
stafi  but  also,  for  example,  supervisory  staff  and  ground  services  staff.) 

150.  However  there  must  be  circumstances  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  an 
employer  to  refuse  concessions  or  make  very  limited  concessions  to  workers 
outside  the  scope  of  an  agreement.  British  Rail  point  out  that  productivity 
agreements  “ tend  to  raise  difficulties  of  relativities,  particularly  where  the 
Agreement  does  not  involve  a change  of  duties  by  all  staff  concerned,  but  all 
benefit  Other  groups  of  staff  working  alongside,  but  not  appreciating  the 
comprehensive  nature  of  the  Agreement,  tend  to  draw  comparisons  with 
themselves  ”.  They  bad  in  mind  here  that  the  benefits  of  the  single-manning 
agreement  were  shared  among  the  drivers,  and  tliis  led  to  some  discontent 
among  other  grades,  such  as  guards,  particularly  in  areas  where  single- 
manning  was  already  the  practice  (as  in  the  Southern  Region)  and  the  drivers 
were  therefore  not  being  called  upon  to  alter  working  practices. 

151.  Many  large-scale  undertakings  may  be  faced  with  this  difficulty.  In 
British  Rail  again  improved  use  of  labour  is  being  secured  by  means  of 
what  may  be  termed  productivity  agreements  following  work  study  exercises 
which  are  necessarily  restrioted  in  scope.  It  is  inevitable  that  such  agree- 
ments will  upset  relativities,  but  that  these  changes  in  relativities  must  be 
accepted  is  also  inevitable  unless  all  efforts  to  improve  efficiency  by  these 
means  are  to  be  abandoned.  Similarly  the  agreements  reached  with  groups 
of  workers  within  BMC  are  obviously  liable  to  spark  off  claims  by  other 
groups. 

152.  On  a wider  scale,  it  has  been  objected  that  the  Fawley  agreements, 
while  they  may  have  benefited  Esso,  had  inflationary  results  for  other 
employers  in  the  Southampton  area,  who  had  to  concede  higher  pay  although 
not  in  a position  to  secure  a corresponding  increase  in  productivity.  To  this 
Esso  have  said ; 

“ Clearly  ithere  is  a danger  that  this  [sort  of  thing]  may  happen  . . . 

The  answer,  however,  in  our  view  is  to  attempt  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  a climate  of  opinion  in  which  the  claiming  or  granting  of  increases 
obviously  unrelated  to  productivity  are  likely  to  be  questioned,  as 
indeed  is  now  being  attempted  through  the  National  Board  for  Prices 
and  Incomes  . . . 

At  the  time  of  the  original  Fawley  “ Blue  Book  ”,  the  employees  at 
our  distribution  plant  at  Hythe,  which  is  separated  from  Fawley  Refinery 
only  by  a wire  fence,  certainly  began  to  ask  tor  the  same  “ Blue  Book  ” 
conditions  that  their  colleagues  across  the  fence  were  enjoying. 

The  Company,  however,  was  able  to  explain  the  reasons  why  it  could 
not  pass  on  the  benefi,ts  which  the  refinery  workers  had  secured,  without 
obtaining  similar  economies  . . 

1 In  addition,  in  oral  evidence  to  the  Commission  Esso  representatives  said  that  they  had 
no  evidence  that  the  Fawley  agreements  had  had  inflationary  results  in  the  Southampton  area. 
A recent  survey  by  Esso  had  shown  that,  of  eight  industries  in  the  area,  the  oil  industry  had 
the  second  highest  hourly  rates  of  pay  but  its  total  earnings  in  relation  to  hours  worked  were 
the  lowest  of  the  eight  and  its  total  earnings  were  sixth  out  of  the  eight. 
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Two  other  circumstances  may  help  to  reduce  the  “ contagion  ” which 
may  result  from  a plant  agreement  such  as  Fawley.  First,  a plant  which  has 
just  concluded  a productivity  bargain  is  unlikely  to  be  recruiting  labour,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  so  that  it  will  not  be  taking  employees  away  from  other 
employers  in  the  area.'  Secondly,  it  is  earnings  rather  than  basic  rates  of  pay 
which  are  likely  to  have  the  more  important  effect  on  the  labour  market 
so  that,  while  very  striking  advances  in  rates  of  pay  may  result  from  an 
agreement  if  diis  has  been  designed  to  compensate  for  loss  of  overtime 
earnings  will  not  be  so  greatly  different. 

153.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Petrochemicals  said  that  there  was  no  indication 
at  the  time  of  writing  that  the  increases  paid  at  Carrington  had  caused 
repercussions  in  the  area  or  at  other  Shell  plants. 

154.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  supposed  effects  of  Fawley  for  other 
employers  in  the  area  constitute  an  argument  in  favour  of  productivity  agree- 
ments at  national  rather  than  plant  or  company  level.  It  is  however  difhcult 
to  take  this  very  seriously.  If  a whole  industry  concludes  a productivity 
bargain  the  result  is  presumably  to  spread  the  “ infection  ” to  all  areas  where 
that  industry  operates,  so  that  exactly  the  same  problem  arises  but  on  a wider 
scale. 


Do  PRODUcnviTY  Agreements  Result  in  Reducing  Costs? 

155.  Whether  productivity  agreements  reduce  costs,  or  prevent  otherwise 
inevitable  rises  in  costs,  is  the  acid  test  by  which  they  must  be  judged  from 
an  economic  point  of  view.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  they  have  enabled 
a wide  variety  of  inefficient  labour  practices  to  be  changed.  Has  the  price 
been  too  high?  Dunlop  Rubber  have  emphasised  that  “ accurate  measure- 
ment of  net  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  product  should  provide  the  basis  of  the 
bargain.  Unless  a productivity  bargain  yields  a true  saving  in  the  FULL 
product  cost  there  is  no  advantage  to  the  enterprise.” 

156.  The  evidence  available  to  the  Commission  on  this  point  may  be 
summarised  as  follows:  — 

(i)  Esso  have  not  supplied  detailed  calculations,  but  they  have  said : 
“Esso  is  satisfied  that  the  agreements  it  has  been  able  to  reach 
so  far  were  well  worth  making  in  financial  terms.” 

If  this  were  not  so,  it  would  certainly  be  odd  that  Esso  having 
made  one  productivity  agreement  have  gone  on  to  make  two  others. 

(ii)  Mobil  Oil  also  have  not  supplied  detailed  calculations.  However 
they  say  that  the  distribution  agreement  “ will  mean  more  efficient 
and  less  costly  operation  . . . ” : and  it  is  certain  that  the  company 
itself  is  satisfied  that  it  has  benefited  financially  from  its  two 
agreements.* 

(iii)  The  calculation  as  regards  the  British  Rail  single-manning  agree- 
ment is  a relatively  simple  one.  Provided  that  single-manning  through 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  is  accepted  the  agreement  will  mean 

1 The  only  example  of  an  agreement  which  resulted  in  the  recruitment  of  more  labour  was 
that  at  United  Glass — and  there  of  course  pay  had  been  reduced,  not  increased. 

2 In  a supplementary  note  received  later,  Mobil  Oil  said:  “ Taking  a broad  perspective  by 
comparing  1966  and  1961,  [Coryton]  Refinery  throughput  has  almost  doubled,  the  v^ue 
of  its  capital  assets  has  increased  by  one  third,  whereas  the  total  manpower  force  required 
(including  contract  labour  used  on  maintenance  work)  has  dropped  by  15  per  cent.” 
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eventually  that  after  three  to  four  years  there  will  be  a net  annual 
saving  of  £6m.  Even  without  this  it  appears  that  there  would  still 
be  a net  annual  saving  of  perhaps  £3m. 

The  agreements  following  work  study  on  British  Rail  can  in 
each  case  be  expected  to  result  in  reduced  labour  costs,  some 
considerable. 

(iv)  Petrochemicals  say : “ . . . we  are  unable  to  give  details  of  our 
calculations  on  the  savings  we  hope  to  make  as  a result  of  adopting 
flexible  working  at  Carrington.  ...  In  a capital-intensive  industry 
whose  products  have  suffered  constant  erosion  on  price  as  the  result 
of  national  and  international  competition  we  would  not  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  our  present  course  if  we  were  not  satisfied  that 
it  would  represent  a continuum  of  the  containment /improvement  in 
net  manufacturing  costs  from  which  we  have  benefited  since  the 
early  part  of  1963.” 

(v)  At  SCOW  labour  costs  per  hour  had  gone  up  by  18  per  cent  by 
June  1966  from  their  1965  level,  but  there  had  been  a 17  per  cent 
drop  in  total  hours  allocated  to  maintenance.  However  the  full 
benefits  of  the  agreement  to  the  employer  had  not  yet  been  realised: 
the  redeployment  of  200  further  mates  would  mean  a reduction  in 
the  workforce  by  that  number  of  workers,  and  it  was  hoped  also  to 
run  down  the  number  of  craftsmen  through  normal  wastage. 

SCOW  obviously  believe  that  productivity  bargaining  benefits 
them  financially ; for  example,  they  contrast  productivity  bargaining 
with  conventional  bargaining  and  say : “ . . . a productivity  bargain 
in  which,  through  better  use  of  resources,  everybody  gains  is  psycho- 
logically very  good  for  management.  The  sense  of  incurring  a loss 
is  avoided ; on  the  contrary  not  only  its  profitability  but  also  its 
control  of  operations  will  have  been  improved.” 

(vi)  The  examples  of  small-scale  productivity  bargains  provided  by 
Joseph  Lucas  and  BMC  were  obviously  carefully  costed,  and 
definite  financial  gains  for  the  companies  were  indicated  in  each 
case. 

(vii)  British  Oxygen  calculated  that  they  would  approximately  break 
even  as  a result  of  their  bargain.  The  advantage  of  it  to  the 
company  would  be  the  raising  of  morale,  leading  to  a second  stage 
when  efficiency  could  be  improved  on  the  basis  of  work  study. 

(viii)  Scottish  and  Newcastle  Breweries  Ltd.  reckoned  to  secure  a total 
savings  per  annum  of  £11,400  under  their  agreement,  the  cost  per 
barrel  of  transport  being  reduced  by  5s.  on  the  Edinburgh-London 
journey  and  5Jd.  on  the  short  Edinbur^-Dundee  route. 

(ix)  The  Electricity  Council  were  unable  to  say  what  eflect  on  costs  their 
status  agreement  had  had.  This  was  because  it  was  not  known  to 
what  extent  the  amount  of  work  done  by  outside  contractors  had 
varied  over  the  relevant  periods. 

(x)  United  Glass  reckoned  to  break  even  as  a result  of  their  agreement 
but  to  secure  more  flexibility  in  the  use  of  their  workforce  which 

Ui..;'  would  pay  ofl  in  terms  of  efficiency. 
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157.  It  is  unfortunate  that  more  precise  figures  are  not  available.  How- 
ever, the  PIB  will  no  doubt  be  reporting  fully  on  the  economic  implications 
of  the  productivity  bargains  which  have  been  referred  for  its  consideration 
Nevej^eless  it  is  difficult  to  conclude  otherwise  than  that  productivitv 
bargaining  has  on  the  whole  led  to  reduced  costs  for  employers,  and  even 
where  companies  have  only  aimed  to  breah  even  as  a result  of' agreement 
this  has  been  in  return  for  benefits  which  can  be  assumed  to  be  likely  to 
result  eventually  in  reduced  costs — or  at  the  very  least  in  no  higher  costs 
In  so  far  as  undertakings  have  benefited,  it  will  have  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  pass  on  benefits  to  the  consumer. 

Could  the  Benefits  Secured  by  Productivity  Bargaining  have 
BEEN  Better  Achieved  in  Other  Ways? 

158.  Even  if  productivity  agreements  have  reduced  the  costs  of  employers 

who  have  concluded  them,  it  is  sometimes  argued  that  their  effect  is  harmful 
in  that  they  show  that  restrictive  labour  practices  have  a cash  value  and 
encourage  workers  to  develop  restrictive  practices  which  they  can  then  sell 
This  argiment  may  be  considered  in  two  parts.  First,  what  alternatives  to 
productivity  bargaining  are  there  as  a means  of  improving  labour  produc- 
tivity? Secondly,  to  what  extent  is  it  to  be  expected,  or  is  there  evidence, 
that  new  restrictive  labour  practices  do  appear  in  response  to  the  productivitv 
bargaining  approach?  ^ 

159.  Alternatives  to  productivity  bargaining.  It  appears  to  be  a widely 
held  belief  that  restrictive  labour  practices  could  be  drastically  reduced  if 
trade  unions  could  be  brought  to  recognise  that  they  are  harmful.  At  bottom, 
the  argument  is  that  trade  unions  take  a myopic  view  of  where  their  members’ 
interests  lie  and,  if  only  communications  were  better,  could  be  “ educated  ” 
to  see  that  their  members  do  not  really  benefit  from  them  laad  would  then  tell 
them  to  give  them  up, 

160.  The  evidence  on  productivity  bargaining  shows  that  this  belief  often 
does  not  square  with  the  facts  of  the  situation.  To  begin  with,  trade  unions 
are  not  in  fact  the  source  of  most  of  the  important  restrictive  labour 
practices  (though  there  are  of  course  some  that  are,  usually  in  connection  with 
craft  frontiers).  They  are  for  example  opposed  to  habitual  overtime.  In 
general  the  use  of  craftsmen’s  mates  is  ^traditional  in  industry  and  is  not 
provided  for  in  union  rule  books  or  insisted  on  by  trade  unions.  Demarca- 
tion is  only  in  part  imposed  by  trade  unions  ; to  a large  extent  it  is  the 
product  of  custom  and  practice  in  the  workplace.  Various  other  practices 
which  prevent  labour  being  used  efficiently  are  due  to  poor  management. 
Above  all,  restrictive  labour  practices  tend  to  be  the  product  of  particular 
situations.  It  is  the  work  group  and  its  attitude  which  is  of  paramount 
importance,  and  to  conceive  of  the  trade  unions  as  insisting  on  particular 
practices  and  having  the  power  to  order  workers  to  desist  from  them  is  to 
misconstrue  the  facts. 

161.  This  does  not  mean  however  that  the  purely  “ educational  ” approach 
is  necessarily  going  to  be  :any  more  successful  if  it  is  transferred  to  work 
groups.  This  is  essentially  what  is  involved  in  joint  consultation  if  that  is 
held — as  it  often  is — to  exclude  negotiation  on  any  subject  which  is  the 
subject  of  collective  bargaining.  For  the  fact  is  that  restrictive  labour 
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ractices  are  practically  always  in  the  interests  of  the  people  who  practise 
Given  that  this  is  so,  no  amount  of  “education”  is  going  to  con- 
gee them  that  they  are  not 

162.  Excessive  overtime  provides  an  example.  Many  road  haulage  drivers 
jaiow  very  well  that  they  have  unrealistic  schedules  and  spend  much  of 
tjieir  time  sitting  around  in  cafds  to  ensure  that  overtime  is  forthcoming. 
But  they  also  know  very  well  that  if  they  did  not  have  overtime  their  pay 
would  fall  drastically,  so  that  it  would  require  more  than  a simple  course 
in  economics  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  in  their  interests  to  change  their 
ways.  Likewise  demarcations  between  work  groups,  once  established,  tend 
to  be  maintained  because  the  immediate  effect  on  a work  group  which 
relaxes  its  attitude  is  likely  to  be  disadvantageous : the  amount  of  work 
reserved  to  it  may  fall,  opportunities  for  overtime  may  decline,  status  may 
suffer,  less  skilled  workers  may  take  over  some  of  the  job.  redundancy  may 
lie  round  the  corner — and  what  gain  does  the  work  group  get  in  return? 

163.  The  advantage  of  productivity  bargaining  is  that  it  sees  to  it  that 
the  benefits  of  increased  efficiency  are  felt  by  employees  as  well  as  employers. 
It  gives  recognition  to  the  fact  that  employees  will  only  believe  that  efficiency 
is  relevant  to  their  own  interests  if  they  know  that  if  they  improve  their 
efficiency  it  will  benefit  themselves  as  well  as  their  employer.  Too  many 
people  who  deplore  restrictive  labour  practices  expect  workers  to  give  them 
up  “ in  the  national  interest  ” despite  the  fact  that,  whatever  the  nation  may 
gain,  they  themselves  will  be  worse  off.  And  the  reluctance  to  give  up  these 
practices  is  the  greater  when  the  workers  see  that  the  tangible  gains  from 
doing  so  are  apparently  enjoyed  not  .by  the  nation  but  by  the  employer. 

164.  Productivity  bargaining  is  not  of  course  the  only  way  of  improving 
efficiency,  and  in  any  case  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  are  plants 
on  which  working  practices  are  not  in  need  of  the  sort  of  changes  which 
productivity  bargaining  can  be  effective  in  securing.  Allan  Flanders  has  said 
that  productivity  bargaining  seems  to  him  “ primarily  a device  for  use  in  a 
situation  where  a works  has  got  into  a serious  mess  on  the  labour  side”. 
(He  was  presumably  referring  rather  to  productivity  package  deals  than 
to  the  sort  of  productivity  bargaining  which  Lucas  and  BMC  practise 
md  which  accompanies  the  putting  into  practice  of  work  study.)  A properly 
measured  incentive  bonus  scheme  may,  in  the  right  circumstances,  encourage 
efficiency  (and  incidentally  also  recognise  in  a practical  way  -that  employees 
benefit  from  higher  production  as  well  as  employers).  A wide  variety  of 
modem  management  techniques  can  .also  help.  The  influence  that  some  third 
party  can  exercise  as  a representative  of  the  public  interest  also  needs  to  be 
considered:  this  is  done  in  paragraphs  172-188. 

165.  Does  productivity  bargaining  actually  encourage  restrictive  labour 
practices?  It  can  be  argued  that  productivity  bargaining  may  encourage 
the  growth  of  new  restrictive  labour  practices,  or  the  reappearance  of  old 
ones,  since  it  cam  be  looked  at  as  a process  of  buying  off  .restrictive  labour 
practices,  thus  demonstrating  convincingly  that  such  practices  have  a cash 
value.  When  the  CBI  gave  oral  evidence  to  the  Commission  their  repre- 
sentatives expressed  fears  on  this  score.^  It  was  suggested  in  particular  that  a 

1 See  the  Royal  Commission’s  Minutes  of  Evidence  6,  published  by  HMSO,  p.  256, 
question  1141,  and  pp.  267-8,  question  1496. 
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new  crop  of  restrictive  labour  practices  might  have  grown  up  at  Fawlev 
Esso  deny  that  this  has  in  fact  happened. 

• danger  of  restrictive  practices  reappearinff  it 

IS  cert^y  true  that  an  employer  who  has  negotiated  a productivitv  a^e,' 
ment  has  not  thereby  obtained  a passport  to  the  easy  life.  It  has  to  be  m 1 
into  practice  ; management’s  competence  may  be  severely  taxed  at  this  nt^^t 
and  industrial  relations  may  be  less  relaxed  than  they  have  been  in  the  nL  ^ 
as  was  tine  of  Fawley.  But  it  may  be  possible  to  prevent  the  resurgent  of 
old  practices  by  so  changing  the  system  that  the  question  does  not  arise  at  ali 
At  Fawley  management  had  to  exercise  vigilance  and  control  to  ensure  that 
overtime  was  reduced  and  not  allowed  to  creep  ia  again  but  at  Pnrxrf 
Mobil  Oil  were  able  to  do  still  better  ; they  abolished  ovfr  “me  ply 
so  that  there  ivas  no  longer  any  incentive  to  employees  to  seek  ovifime’ 
Where  mates  have  been  redeployed  other  arrangements  are  made  for 
craftsmen  to  obtain  the  services  they  require,  so  that  the  reintroduction  of 
mates  should  not  usually  be  a danger. 

167.  As  regards  the  danger  that  productivity  bargaining  may  encourave 

® ^ practices  so  that  they  can  be  bou it 

ofi.  the  Commission  has  had  no  evidence  so  far  that  this  has  in  practo 
happened,  and  Esso  have  specihcally  denied  that  it  has  happened  at  Lwlev 
There  IS  for  example  no  suggestion  that  either  at  BMC  or  at  Joseph  LucI^ 
r^trictiye  lateur  practices  have  been  encouraged  at  all  by  the  small-scale 
productmty  bargaining  approach  which  has  -been  followed  there  for  manv 
years  Nor  can  companies  such  as  Esso  and  Mobil  Oil  be  presumed  to  have 
found  this  a senous  hazard  smce  having  had  one  experience  of  productivity 
bargaming  they  have  gone  on  to  repeat  it.  ouucuviiy 

168.  It  IS  true  of  course  that  the  beneht  workers  obtain  from  productivity 
bargaining  may  cause  envy  among  other  workers.  This  point  is  referred  to 

above : and  it  is  clear  that  an  employer  when  calculating 
what  benefits  he  may  obtain  from  an  agreement  ought  to  take  into  account  the 
mcrmses  he  may  have  to  give  employees  not  directly  concerned  in  an  agree- 
maintaining  a viable  wage  structure.  But  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  it  really  is  possible  to  “invent  ” restrictive  labour  practices 
m the  way  suggested.  These  practices  have  grown  in  response  to  certain 
situa.tions  and  one  may  wonder  to  what  extent  workers  would  succeed  in 
making  toem  grow  purely  as  an  artificial  device  by  means  of  which  to  obtain 
improved  wages  or  conditions.  In  any  event  the  appropriate  reply  by  an 
employer  to  a claim  by  his  employees  based  on  improvement  obtined  by 
other  employees  through  productivity  bargaining  might  well  be  to  say  that  he 
could  meet  the  claim  if  they  too  would  negotiate  agreements  enatoiiig 
comparable  improvements.  ° 

169.  Perhaps  the  most  important  point  however  is  that  it  is  very  misleading 
to  interpret  productivity  bargaining  simply  as  a process  of  buying  ont 
restrictive  practices.  Mobil  Oil  for  example  see  productivity  barginhg  as 
a means  of  harmonising  the  objectives  of  employer  and  employee ; the 
company  invites  the  employees  “ to  work  with  us  freely  and  equally  to  find 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  [common]  objective  can  be  achieved.  We 
call  this  participative  management,  because  the  employee  is  part  of  the 
whole  concept  and  effort  and  is  likely  to  be  proud  of  his  achievement  and 
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. • ation,  which  will  continue  Mobil  Oil  were  particularly  at  pains 
t void  putting  cut  and  dried  solutions  forward  in  negotiations,  preferring 
f work  out  jointly  how  improved  efficiency  could  be  obtained.  (By 
•rference  Mobil  Oil  disagreed  with  the  “ Blue  Book  ” approach  at  Fawley, 
hich  they  would  think  tended  to  create  an  acute  bargaining  situation 
"'hich  emphasised  the  differences  between  the  two  sides  instead  of  the 
Ktent  to  which  they  shared  a common  interest.) 


170  Even  more  the  Petrochemicals  negotiations  seem  to  emphasise  that 
roductivity  bargaining  is  not  the  crude  transaction  which  references  to 
“ buying  out  restrictive  practices  ” imply.  For  here  it  was  the  shop  stewards 
themselves  who,  in  response  to  management’s  invitation,  came  forward  with 
a plan  for  improving  the  efficiency  with  which  labour  was  used.  What  they 
suggested  was  that  the  plant  should  be  reorganised  on  the  basis  of  “the 
acceptance  of  the  principle  that  all  personnel  should  be  employed  by  principal 
reference  to  their  individual  ability  and  access  to  tools  ”.  That  this  suggestion 
should  have  come  from  the  stewards  is  convincing  evidence  that  successful 
productivity  bargaining  may  involve  basic  attitudes  and  the  whole  relationship 
implied  in  the  contract  of  employment.  So  far  as  employees  are  concerned, 
it  is  the  creation  of  the  recognition  that  they  stand  to  gain  from  better  use 
of  labour  as  well  as  the  employer,  and  the  conviction  that  they  can  and  will 
do  so,  which  may  be  reinforced  by  successful  experience,  that  productivity 
bargaining  may  above  all  achieve ; and  the  more  it  succeeds  in  doing  this, 
the  less  favourable  the  atmosphere  will  be  to  the  development  of  new 
restrictive  labour  practices.  ICI  is  another  company  which  believes  that  it 
is  absolutely  fundamental  to  productivity  bargaining  that  it  is  concerned  with 
securing  changes  in  attitudes. 


171.  Allan  Flanders  recently  expressed  his  view  on  this  as  follows 


“ It’s  very  unfortunate  that  productivity  bargaining  has  been  saddled 
with  this  ‘buying  ofl’  tag.  You  can’t  possibly  conduct  productivity 
bargaining  on  a completely  fragmented  basis,  paying  ‘the  economic 
price’  for  each  particular  restrictive  practice.  . . . Any  fragmented 
approach  would  be  entirely  incompatible  with  the  modern  view  of 
the  employment  relationship,  which  sees  the  output  of  the  plant 
stemming  from  a network  of  co-operative  relationships  between  all  the 
groups  concerned.  Productivity  bargaining  should  certainly  not  be  seen 
as  the  payment  of  bribes  . . . more  and  more  managements  seem  to  me 
to  be  becoming  aware  that  the  labour  situation  has  drifted  dangerously 
far  and  that  they  are  faced  with  the  need  to  re-establish  control  over  their 
workers.  And  since  in  the  modem  world  they  can’t  re-establish  control 
unilaterally,  the  plant  productivity  bargain  seems  to  them  a logical  first 
step  towards  a modern  viable  system  of  managerial  control  over  pay 
and  effort”. 


Restrictive  Labour  Practices  ; What  can  be  Achieved  by 
Outside  Agencies? 

172.  The  Commission  decided  to  study  productivity  bargaining  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  throw  light  on  restrictive  labour  practices  and  methods  of 
securing  the  more  efficient  use  of  manpower.  This  raises  in  the  first  place 
a problem  of  definition — ^what  is  a restrictive  labour  practice?  It  is  suggested 

1 Steel  Review,  No.  43,  July  1966,  p.  6. 
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in  the  separate  paper  on  the  subject  here  printed'  that  a “ restrictive  labour 
practice  ” may  be  defined  as  “ an  arrangement  under  which  labour  is  not 
used  efficiently  and  which  is  not  justifiable  on  social  grounds  Who  is  to 
judge  what  is  “ efficient  ” and  what  is  “ justifiable  on  social  grounds  ”? 
Traditionally  this  has  been  left  to  the  two  sides  of  industry  to  settle,  the 
assumption  being  that  employers  will  see  that  sufficient  weight  is  given  to 
efficiency  in  joint  decisions  and  that  trade  unions  will  ensure  that  social 
considerations  are  adequately  weighed.  However  this  system  has  its  in- 
adequacies. What  if  competition  is  weak  and  does  not  ensure  efficiency? 
Or  if  it  is  possible  for  employers  to  exchange  the  rigours  of  the  search  for 
efficiency  for  the  easier  course  of  putting  up  prices  to  cover  extra  costs? 
What  if  the  trade  unions’  voice  and  influence  is  weak  and  social  considerations 
are  overridden? 

173.  There  are  examples  of  what  happens  when  the  traditional  system 
fails.  It  can  be  argued  that  the  road  haulage  industry  is  one.  Here  it  is 
manifest  that  vehicles  and  manpower  are  used  inefficiently.  It  is  obvious 
too  that  a system  which  obliges  a man  to  put  in  15  hours’  overtime  a week  to 
do  what  everyone  knows  he  could  do  without  any  overtime  is.  in  social 
terms,  hopelessly  inadequate.  Again,  it  can  be  argued  that  inefficiency  in  the 
newspaper  industry  stems  basically  from  the  fact  that  the  employers  appear 
to  find  it  hard  to  combine  effectively,  and  are  therefore  in  a weak  position 
in  relation  to  the  unions,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  industry  is  not  faced 
by  foreign  competition.  Hence,  it  can  be  argued,  there  is  a place  for  a third 
party  to  intervene  when  the  traditional  system  can  clearly  be  seen  to  be 
failing.  There  has  in  fact  been  intervention  by  a number  of  outside  agencies ; 
the  Prices  and  Incomes  Board  ; independent  chairmen  of  joint  bodies  set  up 
by  individual  industries  ; and  inquiries  appointed  by  the  Government. 

174.  The  Prices  and  Incomes  Board.  The  PIB,  through  its  investigation 
of  proposed  price  and  wage  increases,  strengthens  the  forces  of  the  market 
in  bringing  pressure  on  industries  to  be  efficient  and  thus,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  keep  prices  stable  and  enable  the  cost  of  wage  increases  to  be  met  by 
better  use  of  manpower.  The  PIB  has  with  this  purpose  in  view  encouraged 
productivity  bargaining  in  a number  of  cases,  for  example  in  the  industrial 
civil  service,  in  buses  and  in  road  haulage.  It  is  too  early  to  teach  any 
conclusions  about  how  fruitful  this  approach  will  prove  in  the  cases  in 
question,  but  that  it  is  potentially  fruitful  in  theory  seems  clear. 

175.  The  PIB  has  also  supported  the  appointment  of  an  independent 
chairman  for  a joint  body  which  should,  it  was  suggested,  have  within  its 
scope  the  consideration  of  the  efficient  use  of  manpower ; this  was  for  the 
printing  industry.  Following  the  Board’s  recommendations  it  was  agreed 
that  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  industry’s  Joint  Manpower  Committee 
already  included  the  efficient  use  of  manpower  and  that  Mr.  Richard  O’Brien 
should  be  appointed  as  independent  Chairman.  It  is  too  early  also  to  assess 
how  successful  this  experiment  will  be. 

176.  Independent  Chairmen  of  Joint  Bodies.  The  example  of  the  Joint 
Manpower  Committee  for  printing  has  just  been  cited.  There  is  also  the 
Joint  Board  for  the  National  Newspaper  Industry  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Lord  Devlin.  The  Devlin  inquiry  on  the  docks  was  followed  by  the 

' See  p.  47,  para.  4. 
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ntment  o£  a National  Modernisation  Committee  for  the  docks  with 
Lord  Brown  as  independent  chairman ; this  body  also  includes  a number  of 
Xr  independent  members. 

177  Where  an  industry  sets  up  its  own  joint  body  with  an  independent 
hairman  the  question  arises  to  what  extent  the  chairman  is  able  to  act  as 
L outside  agent  bringing  to  bear  new  pressures  for  change.  Clearly  he  is 

hie  to  do  this  to  some  extent.  He  can  act  as  a catalyst.  He  can  by  argument 
tacked  with  research  promote  the  use  of  reason  to  resolve  difficulties.  To 
some  extent  he  can  represent  and  bring  to  bear  the  force  of  pubUc  opinion. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  powers  are  restricted.  He  is  appointed  by  the  parties 
and  holds  office  during  their  pleasure.  If  he  fails  to  satisfy  them,  they  can 
remove  him.  If  he  satisfies  them,  he  may  do  so  without  satisfying  the 
nublic’s  interest.  He  depends  entirely  on  the  co-operation  of  the  parties  to 
Lure  information.  He  has  no  sanctions  at  his  command  to  re-inforce  his 
findings  or  hasten  action.  These  are  considerable  limitations. 

178  Government  inquiries.  Numerous  inquiries  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment have  investigated  restrictive  labour  practices.  For  example,  the 
nosition  in  printing  has  been  under  the  scrutiny  of  a Court  of  Inquiry  under 
Lord  Cameron.  Restrictive  labour  practices  in  the  docks  were  investigated 
by  the  Devlin  Committee.  The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Press  chaired 
by  Lord  Shawcross,  which  reported  in  September  1962,  investigated  restrictive 
labour  practices  affecting  newspaper  production.  The  bodies  which  conduct 
these  inquiries  are  of  course  quite  independent  of  the  industries  they  are 
investigating,  and  usually— not  always'— they  have  had  access  to  whatever 
information  they  have  felt  that  they  required  to  form  their  conclusions. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  essentially  once  for  all  exercises ; their  work 
is  over  when  they  have  reported,  and  they  have  no  control  over  the  imple- 
mentation of  their  proposals.  For  their  effectiveness  they  depend  on  per- 
suasion and  the  extent  to  which  they  can  mobilise  public  opinion. 


179.  Further  possibilities.  One  method  of  getting  rid  of  restrictive  labour 
practices  which  has  been  canvassed  from  time  to  time  is  the  setting  up  of 
a restrictive  labour  practices  court  on  the  lines  of  the  Restrictive  Practices 
Court  set  up  to  deal  with  restrictive  trading  agreements  under  the  Restrictive 
Trade  Practices  Act.  1956.  There  are  a number  of  difficulties  about  this 
suggestion. 


180.  First,  there  is  the  problem  of  definition.  Under  the  1956  Act  certain 
practices  ate  defined  which  are  assumed  to  be  against  the  public  interest, 
and  the  Court’s  task  is  to  judge  whether  particular  instances  of  these  prac- 
tices should  nevertheless  be  allowed  because  they  satisfy  certom  conditions 
under  which  exceptions  may  be  justified.  As  the  account  in  this  paper  shows 
it  is  not  possible  to  provide  any  similar  list  of  restrictive  labour  practices 
which  can  be  assumed  to  be  against  the  public  interest.  Any  Court,  therefore 
given  the  task  of  dealing  with  restrictive  labour  practices  would  be 
to  reach  its  decisions  by  applying  its  own  tests  of  what  was  efficient  and  what 
was  socially  justified,  and  the  difficulty  of  doing  this  in  a way  whic  wou 
be  satisfactory,  and  would  be  accepted  as  satisfactory,  would  be  grea . 


ITWO  trade  unions  refused  to  co-operate  with  investigations  to  practices  m 

certain  newspapers  being  carried  out  on  beliaif  of  the  Shawcross  Com 
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181.  Secondly,  it  is  difficult  to  see  such  a Court  being  able  to  come  to 
grips  satisfactorily  with  most  of  the  major  obstacles  to  the  better  use  of 
manpower.  Would  a Court  have  been  competent  to  pronounce  how  labour 
was  used  inefficiently  at  Fawley  and  to  suppress  the  offending  practices? 
Yet  it  proved  possible  at  Fawley  to  improve  productivity  per  man  hour  bv 
some  50  per  cent,  over  a short  period  and  without  substantial  investment 
Could  a Court  order  demarcation  practices  to  be  abandoned?  Demarcation 
is  nothing  more  than  a sensible  division  of  labour  in  some  circumstances 
and  only  a detailed  examination  of  the  situation  at  a particular  works  can 
show  what  improvements  in  productivity  can  be  obtained  by  what  changes 
in  practice. 

182.  Thirdly,  those  who  wish  to  see  restrictive  labour  practices  abandoned 
generally  have  as  their  sole  aim  the  economic  benefit  to  the  country.  But 
as  has  been  seen  the  obstacles  to  efficient  use  of  labour  have  deep-rooted 
social  implications,  and  the  technique  of  locating  and  suppressing  particular 
practices  does  not  at  all  deal  with  the  need  to  meet  the  social  problems 
involved. 

183.  Finally,  the  problem  of  enforcement  of  the  Court’s  decisions  appears 
to  raise  great  difficulties.  How,  for  example,  would  a Court  see  to  it  that 
time-wasting  practices  were  abandoned?  Could  a Court  compel  bus-drivers 
who  did  not  wish  to  do  so  to  drive  one-man  buses  and  collect  fares?  Using 
manpower  efficiently  is  after  all,  or  should  be,  a major  task  for  management, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  a Court  fulfilling  it  successfully. 

184.  However,  the  case  against  some  kind  of  Court  can  be  exaggerated. 
Even  if  such  a Court  would  not  be  able  to  deal  effectively  with  many  of  the 
major  problems  of  restrictive  labour  practices,  there  may  be  instances  where 
a tribunal  of  one  kind  or  another  could  make  a useful  contribution.  Two 
examples  of  possibilities  are  here  put  forward. 

185.  First,  the  Commission  has  had  evidence  that  the  full  use  of  Govern- 
ment training  facilities  is  sometimes  hindered  by  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  some  union  branches  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  admit  people  trained 
at  GTCs  into  membership,  with  the  consequence  that  if  trained  they  would 
be  unable  to  get  jobs  in  those  areas.'  The  whole  question  of  the  closed  shop 
has  been  raised  in  evidence  submitted  to  the  Commission  from  many 
quarters.  In  this  context  it  may  be  enough  to  suggest  that  it  is  worth  con- 
sidering whether  a suitably  composed  panel  of  a Court  or  tribunal  might 
appropriately  deal  with  cases  of  this  kind.  In  this  context  “suitably  com- 
posed ” would  mean  so  composed  as  to  ensure  that  the  justification  for  the 
refusal  of  admittance  to  union  membership  in  particular  instances  was 
adequately  judged  in  the  light  of  legitimate  trade  union  aims  as  well  as  of 
strictly  economic  considerations.  The  evidence  of  Industrial  Training  Boards, 
where  they  have  been  set  up,  would  no  doubt  be  of  assistance. 

186.  Secondly,  it  may  be  that  a tribunal  of  a technical  kind  would  be 
useful  in  some  cases.  The  purpose  here  would  be  for  independent  and 
impartial  experts  to  establish  clearly  what  the  technical  merits  were  in  any 
dispute  referred  to  it  at  the  request  of  an  employer  or  trade  union  (or  both) ; 
this  could  be  done  for  example  where  there  was  argument  over  what  was 

1 See,  for  example,  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  oral  evidence  in  the  Royal  Commission’s 
Minutes  of  Evidence  2 & 3,  published  by  HMSO,  pp.  106-107,  questions  590-2. 
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inaiining  complement  appropriate  to  a particular  machine.  The  con- 
1 ions  of  a body  of  this  kind  would  no  doubt  influence  the  parties  both 
?"^*ctlv  and,  by  way  of  public  opinion,  indirectly.  It  would  hardly  be  appro- 
'ate  however  for  such  a body’s  findings  to  have  binding  force.  Any 
P"  stion  of  this  kind  involves  issues  of  collective  bargaining  as  well  as  tech- 
^^al  questions : and  the  type  of  body  envisaged  would  not  be  competent 
rarbitrate  on  collective  bargaining  issues. 

187  Both  of  these  possibilities  are  limited  in  scope  and  neither  could  be 
expected  to  produce  far-reaching  results.  The  evidence  of  productivity 
baisaining  suggests  that  another  potentially  much  more  important  way  of 
Duroaching  the  problem  of  restrictive  labour  practices  is  via  the  process  of 
Sctive  negotiation.  If  this  is  so,  then  consideration  needs  to  be  given  to 
how  those  concerned  with  collective  bargaining  can  be  encouraged  to  make 
neater  use  of  their  opportunities.  One  possibility  would  be  to  develop  further 
fte  part  at  present  played  by  independent  chairmen  of  joint  bodies  set  up 
by  particular  industries.  The  object  here  would  be  to  increase  their  ability 
to  ensure  that  the  interest  of  the  public  was  given  adequate  weight.  Some 
such  scheme  as  the  following  might  for  example  be  possible : 

(i)  The  Minister  of  Labour  might  have  power  to  set  up  a Joint  Man- 
power Committee  with  an  independent  chairman,  and  perhaps  also 
other  independent  members,  for  any  particular  industry  in  which, 
in  his  opinion,  this  was  desirable  in  order  to  promote  the  efficient 
use  of  manpower ; 

(ii)  a Joint  Manpower  Committee’s  terms  of  reference  would  be  wide 
enough  to  enable  it  to  examine  all  questions  bearing  upon  the 
efficient  use  of  manpower  in  the  industry  in  question ; 

(iii)  a Joint  Manpower  Committee  would  be  responsible  to  the  Minister 
and  compelled  to  report  to  him  on  its  activities  periodically  and 
these  reports  would  be  published  ; 

(iv)  the  chairman  of  a Committee  would  also  have  the  right  to  report 
independently  to  the  Minister  if  he  considered  this  desirable,  and 
his  reports  too  would  be  published  ; 

(v)  there  would  be  a permanent  secretariat  responsible  to  the  chairman  ; 

(vi)  the  chairman  would  have  the  necessary  powers  to  call  for  informa- 
tion and  gain  access  to  records,  etc. 

188.  A Joint  Manpower  Committee  of  the  kind  outlined  would  be  useless 
if  it  became  merely  a talking  shop  or  a show-piece  designed  to  give  the 
iilusion  of  progress  while  leaving  everything  unchanged.  It  would  have  to 
be  clearly  understood  that  such  a Committee’s  work  had  implications  for 
collective  bargaining,  and  that  collective  negotiations  must  take  full  account 
of  the  Committee’s  findings.  It  would  at  the  least  be  highly  desirable  that 
the  representatives  of  employers  and  trade  unions  on  it  should  be  members 
of  the  industry’s  national  joint  negotiating  body.  Indeed  it  could  be  argued 
that  this  might  not  be  sufficient,  and  that  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
body  charged  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  with  promoting  the  efficient  use 
of  manpower  itself  to  be  the  industry’s  own  national  joint  negotiating 
body ; and  that  means  should  be  found  where  necessary  of  enabling  the 
public  interest  in  the  efficient  use  of  manpower  to  be  given  greater  wei^t 
by  suitable  adjustments  in  the  composition  of  national  joint  negotiating 
bodies. 
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Brief  Conclusions 

189.  To  sum  up  very  briefly,  the  evidence  on  productivity  bargaining 
collected  by  the  Commission  illustrates  the  kind  of  obstacles  which  prevent 
manpower  from  being  efifloiently  used.  It  also  shows  how  complex  the  task 
of  removing  those  obstacles  is.  Productivity  bargaining  offers  a promising 
means  of  doing  this  because  it  takes  account  of  these  complexities. 

190.  However  the  efficient  use  of  labour  cannot  always  be  adequately 
ensured  by  industry  alone,  and  the  pressures  of  the  market  need  to  be 
reinforced  by  outside  agents  when  industries  can  clearly  be  seen  to  be  failing 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  problems.  This  is  already  done  in  a number 
of  ways,  notably  by  the  work  of  the  PIB,  by  voluntary  joint  bodies  with 
independent  chairmen  and  by  Government  inquiries.  Other  possibilities 
might  be  explored,  including  the  use  of  tribunals  to  deal  with  certain  limited 
problems  and  the  further  development  of  the  use  of  an  independent  element 
in  joint  bodies  with  responsibility  for  promoting  tlie  efficient  use  of  manpower 
in  particular  industries. 
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restrictive  labour  practices 

How  CAN  Restrictive  Labour  Practices  be  Defined? 

1.  It  is  not  useful  to  define  a restrictive  labour  practice  simply  as  any 
practice  which  restricts  the  use  of  labour.  The  phrase  is  used  to  mean 
something  reprehensible,  but  there  are  many  restrictions  on  the  use  of  labour 
which  virtually  everyone  accepts  as  desirable,  for  example  the  fixing  of 
normal  hours  of  work  by  collective  agreement  and  regulations  made  in  the 
interests  of  safety,  health  and  welfare  under  the  Factories  Act. 

2.  There  are  two  broad  grounds  on  which  a restriction  on  the  use  of 
labour  are  generally  accepted  as  justified.  First,  there  are  economic  grounds : 
it  may  for  example  be  more  efficient  to  prevent  excessive  hours  of  work, 
since  people  when  tliey  are  tired  may  do  bad  work  and  do  it  slowly. 
Secondly,  there  are  social  grounds  : a normal  working  week  of  even  60  hours 
might  not  in  some  cases  be  excessive  in  terms  of  efficiency,  but  it  would 
certainly  be  agreed  that  it  was  unacceptable  on  social  grounds.  It  is  only 
a restriction  on  the  use  of  labour  which  cannot  be  justified  on  either 
economic  or  social  grounds  (or  both)  which  can  truly  be  said  to  be  a 
restrictive  labour  practice  as  that  term  is  commonly  used. 

3.  Whether  “ practice  ” is  an  apt  word  is  debatable.  In  this  context  it 
might  be  taken  to  imply  something  over  which  workers  alone  have  full 
control.  But  the  examples  already  mentioned  show  that  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  labour  may  be  laid  down  by  employers  and  trade  unions  collectively 
or  by  statute,  litis  is  not  simply  a theoretical  point : examples  are  quoted 
ia  the  appendix  to  this  paper  of  practices  which  are  the  subject  of  agree- 
ment but  which  are  nevertheless  obviously  restrictive  labour  practices. 
Even  where  practices  are  informal  and  not  the  subject  of  agreement  they 
are  acquiesced  in  by  management,  and  management  cannot  escape  a share 
of  the  responsibility  for  them.  “ Arrangement  ” is  perhaps  therefore  a more 
accurate  word. 

4.  The  term  “ restrictive  labour  practice  ” may  thus  be  defined  as  “ an 
arrangement  under  which  labour  is  not  used  efficiently  and  which  is  not 
justifiable  on  social  grounds  ”. 

5.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  a very  useful  definition  because  it  does 
not  provide  a measure  by  which  one  can  tell  readily  whether  any  particular 
practice  is  a restrictive  labour  practice.  But  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
problem  that  this  should  be  so.  Flagrant  restrictive  practices  do  exist  and 
can  easily  be  seen  to  be  such,  but  this  is  because  the  economic  and  social 
judgments  involved  are  easy  to  make.  Perhaps  much  more  often  these 
judgments  are  not  so  easy  to  make,  and  cases  have  to  be  judged  on  their 
merits  and  in  the  light  of  particular  circumstances.  Overmanning  provides 
an  example.  As  a general  proposition  overmanning  may  appear  indefensible 
at  a time  of  full  employment.  However  the  retention  of  labour  during  a 
temporary  recession  may  make  economic  (as  well  as  social)  sense  if  it 
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prevents  the  aispersal  ot  a trained  and  experienced  work-force.  And  of 
course  when  there  is  heavy  unemployment,  the  employer  who  retains 
unneeded  labour  on  his  books  may  be  a public  benefactor. 

Some  Illustrations  of  Problems  Surrounding  Restrictive  Labour 
Practices 

6.  The  appendix  illustrates  problems  of  restrictive  labour  practices  It 
contains  examples  of  restrictive  labour  practices  in  printing  (A),  shipbuilding 
(B),  docks  (C),  and  the  road  haulage  industry  (D) ; there  is  an  example 
from  heavy  electrical  engineering  of  how  earnings  and  output  may  be 
regulated  by  workers  (E) ; and  there  is  information  about  some  aspects  of 
the  productivity  agreements  at  Esso’s  Fawley  refinery  (F). 

Some  Restrictive  Labour  Practices  Examined 

7.  This  section  examines  the  characteristics  of  some  of  the  restrictive 
labour  practices  of  which  examples  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

8.  Demarcation.  It  is  not  self-evident  that  demarcation  is  inefficient. 
After  all  demarcation  may  simply  be  another  word  for  specialisation 
However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  demarcation  may  develop  into  a practice 
which  is  seriously  restrictive.  It  is  perhaps  typical  for  demarcation  to 
become  a problem  as  a result  of  the  passage  of  time;  what  was  once  a 
sensible  way  of  splitting  up  work  may  be  made  completely  out  of  date 
by  changing  technology.  Excessive  demarcation  is  often  linked  popularly 
with  the  craft  trade  unions,  and  since  crafts  are  all  more  or  less  subject 
to  change  it  might  be  said  that  there  is  always  a danger  that  a trade  union 
with  a craft  tradition  will  be  put  in  the  position  of  defending  lines  of 
demarcation  which  are  not  technologically  relevant.  Experience  at  Fawley 
showed,  as  might  be  expected,  that  where  demarcation  coincides  with  inter- 
union boundaries  it  has  very  deep  cultural  roots.  However,  demarcation 
is  found  not  only  among  craft  unions  but  also  between  craft  and  non-craft 
unions  and  also  among  non-craft  unions.  For  example  the  rigid  seniority 
rules  applied  by  BISAKTA*  as  regards  process  workers  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  could  be  described  as  a form  of  demarcation. 

9.  It  is  important  to  note  however  that  demarcation  is  by  no  means  the 
sole  prerogative  of  trade  unions.  For  example  an  article  in  the  Times  of 
24th  January  1966  (“Blowing  Dust  from  the  Professions”)  showed  that  it 
runs  deep  in  the  professions^.  What  is  more  important  in  the  context  of  this 
paper  is  the  fact  that  stubborn  questions  of  demarcation  may  arise  which 
involve  work  groups  rather  than  members  of  particular  trade  unions. 
Examples  in  the  appendix  show  that  there  may  be  demarcation  between 
riveters  and  platers  although  both  belong  to  the  Boilermakers’  Society ; 
in  printing  there  is  a good  deal  of  demarcation  between  members  of  the  same 
umon  doing  different  types  of  job  ; and  at  Fawley  the  welders  formed  a 
cohesive  group,  although  organised  by  three  different  unions.  As  experience 

1 The  British  Iron,  Steel  and  Kindred  Trades  Association. 

2 pie  view  that  demarcation  is  not  necessarily  inefficient  may  of  course  be  advanced  in 
relation  to  the  professions  also.  Referring  to  the  legal  profession  in  a letter  published  by 
The  Times  on  21st  February  1966,  Sir  Peter  Rawlinson  wrote:  “ . . . separation  of  the 
branches  of  the  profession  conveniently  produces  a specialist  corps  of  advocates,  and  litigation, 
even  proportionately,  costs  much  less  in  this  country  than  in  many  places  overseas  where 
there  is  fusion.” 
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Fawley  showed,  in  attempting  to  introduce  better  use  of  labour  it  is  of 
^aramount  importance  to  take  account  of  the  interests  of  the  different  work 
groups  involved. 

10  Craftsmen's  mates.  The  use  of  craftsmen’s  mates  is  often  cited  as  an 

tstanding  example  of  a restrictive  labour  practice.  Here  again  it  is  not 

ediately  self-evident  that  the  use  of  mates  is  wasteful,  and  there  is  always 
*"^Ber  that  if  one  does  do  away  with  mates  all  one  achieves  is  to  have  pairs 
craftsmen  doing  work  which  a craftsmen  and  a mate  did  no  less 

fficiently  before.  However,  at  Fawley  craftsmen’s  mates  worked  on  average 
°nlv  3i-  Itntirs  a day,  which  was  obviously  extremely  wasteful,  and  it  may  be 
that  this  is  fairly  typical  of  the  extent  to  which  craftsmen’s  mates  are  under- 
employed  and  hence  that  this  institution  represents  one  of  the  most  serious 

^d  widespread  examples  of  wasted  manpower  in  British  industry*. 

11  Overmanning  and  restrictions  on  output.  Insistence  on  excessive  man- 
ning is  illustrated  in  the  appendix.  For  example  in  printing,  whereas  one  man 
mav  be  needed  to  operate  one  machine,  six  might  be  sufficient  to  operate 
a bWry  of  twelve  machines,  and  yet  there  is  insistence  that  twelve  men 
should  be  employed.  The  shipbuilders  also  complain  of  union  insistence 
on  overmanning ; they  cite  for  example  an  out-of-date  Burning  Agreement 
under  which  they  might  be  obliged  to  employ  42  boilermakers  in  circum- 
stances where  10  would  be  sufficient  (though  it  is  not  clear  why  this 
agreement  is  still  in  existence  and  has  not  been  revised).  Examples  are  also 
given  of  restrictions  on  output,  e.g.  in  printing  the  pegging  of  output  on 
various  machines  well  below  the  reasonable  potential.  Restrictive  practices 
of  these  kinds  clearly  spring  from  a desire  for  security. 

12.  Unnecessary  overtime.  This  is  an  outstanding  example  of  a restrictive 
labour  practice  which  has  the  support  of  neither  managements  nor  trade 
unions.  Overtime  may  be  introduced  in  the  first  place  for  technical  reasons*, 
but  once  a given  level  has  become  normal  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to 
lower  it  again  because  management  comes  to  assume  that  overtime  is 
necessary.  Moreover,  any  reduction  also  involves  reducing  the  income  of 
the  workers  concerned.  Without  strict  control  therefore  overtime  may  become 
an  institution  which  cannot  be  eradicated  by  a single  management  decision : 
this  can  only  be  done  by  increasing  hourly  rates  of  pay  at  the  same  time 
as  overtime  is  reduced".  The  debilitating  effects  of  systematic  overtime  may 
be  very  serious*. 

13.  " Welting  " and  “ spelling  ".  These  practices  in  the  docks*  are  further 
examples  of  practices  which  are  not  approved  by  either  managements  or 
trade  unions,  and  they  are  linked  with  the  problem  of  unnecessary  overtime 
because  one  of  the  motives  behind  them  is  to  spin  out  the  job  so  as 
to  make  overtime  working  necessary.  They  represent  a more  developed  fom 
of  such  practices  as  excessive  teabreaks,  late  starting  and  early  stopping 
which  are  allowed  to  develop  largely  as  a result  of  poor  management  and 
which  once  they  have  become  normal  may  be  very  difficult  to  eradicate. 

* Paragraph  70  of  the  paper  on  productivity  bargaining  shows  that  the  elimination  of  mates 

may  not  be  so  difficult  as  is  sometimes  assumed.  c 

t There  is  little  doubt  however  that  overtime  is  often  offered  as  a ineans  of  attracting  and 
retaining  workers  in  a tight  labour  market,  irrespective  of  the  te^icai  need  tor  it. 

3 For  example,  see  paras.  45-47  of  the  paper  on  productivity  bargainmg. 

* Sa  paras.  41-44  of  the  paper  on  productivity  bargaining  for  a discussion. 

" See  para.  24  of  the  Appendix. 
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It  may  be  noted  that  in  his  study  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  Parkinson' 
considered  that  such  factors  as  these  were  more  important  sources  of 
inefficiency  in  the  use  of  labour  than  demarcation. 

Circumstances  of  Restrictive  Labour  Practices 

14.  Security.  It  is  a commonplace  that  a desire  by  workers  for  security 
is  a very  important  motive  for  imposing  restrictions  on  the  use  of  labour  It 
has  in  fact  always  been  an  important  aim  of  trade  unions,  especially  perhaps 
craft  unions,  to  establish  as  great  a degree  of  control  over  jobs  as  possible 
so  that  members  have  their  own  security  in  their  own  hands.  Obviously 
workers  feel  the  need  for  this  most  where  the  security  provided  by  employers 
is  least.  It  is  not  perhaps  surprising  therefore  that  restrictive  labour  practices 
are  often  most  remarked  in  industries  where  there  is  little  security  of  employ- 
ment (especially  if  there  has  been  a history  of  high  unemployment):  in 
shipbuilding,  for  example,  and  in  the  docks.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
practices  adopted  in  defence  against  insecurity  may  themselves  help  to 
perpetuate  that  insecurity:  thus  the  more  elaborate  demarcation  becomes 
and  the  narrower  the  range  of  skills  a worker  is  allowed  to  exercise,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  for  an  employer  to  provide  a permanent  job  for  that  worker. 

15.  Bargaining  strength.  A further  motive  for  imposing  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  labour  is  to  maintain  or  improve  bargaining  strength.  Thus  in  the 
printing  industry  extensive  control  by  the  unions  over  entry  to  employment 
as  well  as  over  jobs  has  helped  to  strengthen  their  bargaining  position.  More 
generally  the  rates  which  craftsmen  can  command  are  influenced  by  the  extent 
to  which  their  union  is  successful  in  preserving  or  improving  the  area  of 
employment  reserved  to  that  craft — a factor  which  may  be  of  importance 
particularly  when  the  general  level  of  unemployment  rises.  The  control  over 
output  exercised  by  workers  which  Lupton  observed  at  the  heavy  electrical 
engineering  plant  he  studied”  had  among  its  motives  to  prevent  the  cutting 
of  piece-rates  by  management  and  thus  in  effect  to  maintain  the  bargaining 
strength  of  the  workers. 

16.  Management  weakness.  It  appears  also  that  restrictive  labour  practices 
can  often  be  put  down  in  large  measure  to  management  weakness.  The 
growth  of  unnecessary  overtime  results  initially  from  insufficient  control  by 
management.  Again  the  docks  provide  an  example  where  casual  manage- 
ment has  permitted  the  growth  of  bad  working  habits  such  as  poor  time- 
keeping. The  newspaper  industry  also  provides  an  example.  It  is  an 
industry  perhaps  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  strong  unions,  being 
weU-defined  and  with  a hi^ly  skilled  workforce.  The  newspaper  employers 
on  the  other  hand  appear  to  have  got  into  a weak  position  because  their 
product  is  a highly  perishable  one”  and  competition  between  employers  is 
great  and  they  have  not  proved  able  to  muster  a very  high  degree  of  unity 
in  the  face  of  union  pressure.  To  this  must  be  added  a lack  (on  the  whole) 

' J.  R.  Parkinson,  The  Economics  of  Shipbuilding  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1960. 

2 T.  Lupton,  On  the  Shop  Floor,  Pergamon  Press,  1963 ; see  paras.  32-34  of  the  appendix 
to  this  paper. 

2 It  may  be  noted  that  the  commodity  the  worker  offers,  labour,  is  also  a highly  perishable 
one — a day’s  work  once  lost  is  lost  for  good — and  together  with  the  worker’s  inabiUty  through 
lack  of  financial  resources  to  stay  away  from  work  for  more  than  a short  period  is  a compelling 
reason  why  workers  feel  the  need  to  combine  and  trade  unions  exist. 
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, fgfjign  competition,  so  that  inefSciency  has  not  led  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole  Wng  subjected  to  external  pressure.  In  its  report  which  concerned 
eneral  printing  and  provincial  newspapers  the  National  Board  for  Prices 
L Incomes  said  that  the  printing  employers  seemed  to  display  a “ fatalistic 
Mceptance  ” of  restrictive  labour  practices. 

17.  Tradition.  The  importance  of  tradition  and  convention  in  producing 
ijefflcient  use  of  manpower  needs  to  be  noted.  The  refinery  at  Fawley  pro- 
vides a good  example.  Flanders  points  ouF  that  most  of  the  practices 
management  was  trying  to  change  there  “ were  recent  refinery  conventions 
or  traditional  practices  among  the  crafts  ” and  were  not  in  fact  rules  of 
trade  unions.  Hence  “ the  changes  had  to  be  negotiated  with  the  unions,  but 
their  consent  largely  depended  on  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  workplace  ”. 

18.  Flanders  also  points  ouF  that  restrictive  practices  may  not  have  much 
connection  with  present  circumstances:  “some  have  become  fossilized  in 
imion  traditions  or  working  rules  despite  having  lost  their  justification  long 
ago”.  Institutions  may  themselves  reflect  a pattern  of  organisation  which 
is  no  longer  relevant,  and  this  may  result  in  inefficient  use  of  labour.  For 
example,  the  National  Board  for  Prices  and  Incomes  spoke  of  the  division 
of  interests  between  craft  and  non-craft  unions  in  printing  as  a major  diffi- 
culty in  directing  negotiations  towards  improving  productivity  in  terms  of 
technical  change.  The  Board  said’: 

“ We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  appearance  of  a single  craft  union  and 
a single  non-craft  union  [in  printing]  is  now  a practical  possibility.  We 
hope  that  this  will  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  a penultimate  step  to  a 
final  objective  of  creating  one  union  for  the  whole  of  the  industry.  It  is 
essential  not  only  that  this  be  achieved  but  also  that  it  be  achieved 
rapidly  if  the  irrelevancy  in  the  contemporary  world  of  the  divisions  that 
exist  between  and  within  unions  is  to  be  overcome.” 

19.  Work  groups.  The  influence  of  the  work  group  has  already  been 
referred  to,  and  it  needs  to  be  strongly  emphasised.  In  any  given  situation 
groups  of  workers  will  have  shared  interests  which  they  will  wish  to  preserve. 
This  is  clear  for  example  from  Lupton’s  study  of  workers  in  a heavy  electrical 
engineering  workshop.  In  this  it  must  be  understood  that  work  groups’ 
motives  are  not  negative — they  do  not  set  out  to  prevent  management  suc- 
ceeding; rather  their  objective  is  the  quite  rational  and  positive  one  of 
promoting  their  own  interests.  Lupton  points  out  in  his  book  that  this 
does  not  simply  mean  the  narrow  interest  of  getting  as  much  money  for  as 
litfle  effort  as  possible  ; for  instance  the  group  he  studied  in  electrical  engi- 
neering had  quite  definite  views  on  what  was  an  acceptable  standard  of 
workmanship,  and  these  and  other  beliefs  were  founded  on  an  assessment 
of  the  members’  place  not  only  in  relation  to  management  but  in  society 
generally. 

20.  Fawley  also  underlined  the  need  for  managements  to  understand  the 
influence  of  work  groups  in.  introducing  change.  The  management  made 
some  mistakes  through  failure  to  do  this  fully : for  example  they  proposed 
changes  as  regards  the  welders,  the  effects  of  which  were  all  on  the  side  of 

> Allan  Flanders,  The  Fawley  Productivity  Agreements,  Faber  and  Faber,  1964;  p.  238. 

’ Ibid,  p.  236. 

’ National  Board  for  Prices  and  Incomes,  Report  No.  2,  Wages,  Costs  and  Prices  in  the 
hinting  Industry,  August  1965  (Cmnd.  2750);  para.  65. 
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taking  work  away  from  them.  One  of  the  benefits  of  the  fact  that  all  crafts- 
men were  on  a uniform  rate  of  pay  at  Fawley  was  that  craft  demarcations 
were  not  reinforced  by  differentials  in  the  pay  given  to  different  groups  of 
craftsmen;  and  the  management  took  the  opportunity  to  eliminate  elaborate 
distinctions  of  pay  among  process  workers  with  greater  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  labour  in  view. 

21.  Popular  belief  probably  exaggerates  resistance  of  trade  unions  to 
changes  needed  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  at  the  same  time  as  it  largely 
ignores  the  importance  of  work  groups.  However,  it  is  clear  that  where  the 
interests  of  work  groups  and  of  trade  unions  coincide  change  may  encounter 
deeply  rooted  resistance.  Flanders  answers  the  question  of  what  was  at  stake 
where  the  future  of  the  crafts  was  concerned  at  Fawley  as  follows' : 

“ The  explanation  rests  on  what  has  been  said  about  the  nature  of  a 
craft  as  a union-defended  preserve  of  work.  The  fences  are  not  fixed 
and  unalterable ; they  would  be  more  secure  if  they  were.  As  it  is 
much  depends  on  the  vigilance  and  militancy  shown  in  their  defence  at 
the  place  of  work.  And  almost  every  craftsman  knows,  with  the 
instinctive  knowledge  that  embodies  the  historical  lessons  of  his  social 
group,  that  this  is  his  duty  to  the  union  and  to  his  fellows — to  prevent 
trespass  and,  if  possible,  to  gain  more  ground.  Anything  deliberately 
done  to  reduce  even  slightly  the  existing  territory  is  suspect  because  it 
might  eventually  lead  to  destruction  of  the  craft.  One  can  never  tell 
for  sure  where  it  will  end  ; where  one  step  on  this  slippery  slope  may 
lead.  In  war,  battles  that  settle  the  fate  of  nations  may  be  fought  over 
the  occupation  of  a small  strip  of  land,  and  trade  union  history  is 
replete  with  examples  where  a minor  breach  has  led  to  the  entire  craft 
defences  being  over-run.” 


Different  Categories  of  Restrictive  Labour  Practices 

22.  It  may  be  possible  to  identify  different  categories  of  restrictive  labour 
practices  whose  removal  presents  different  problems.  First,  however,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  appears  to  be  a category  of  restrictive  labour  practices 
whose  existence  and  importance  is  widely  believed  in  but  which  proves  hard 
to  find  in  practice.  This  is  the  category  of  blatant  restrictive  practices  insisted 
on  by  trade  unions  or  workers  which  all  sensible  men  would  agree  result  in 
inefficient  use  of  resources  without  really  benefitting  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  which  only  exist  because  of  stupidity  or  obstructiveness.  If  this 
category  really  existed,  then  it  would  follow  that  all  that  was  needed  was 
that  the  light  of  reason  should  prevail,  the  practices  would  simply  be  dis- 
continued and  everyone  would  benefit.  The  truth  however  is  different.  There 
must  be  few  restrictive  labour  practices  which  are  not  genuinely  thought  by 
at  least  one  of  the  parties  concerned  to  be  defensible  in  terms  of  their  own 
interests  and  whose  removal  therefore  would  not  encounter  resistance  unless 
at  the  same  time  some  account  were  taken  of  the  interests  affected  by  theit 
removal.  This  applies  for  example  to  such  obvious  restrictions  as  welting, 
which  those  who  practice  it  see  as  a means  to  obtaining  the  overtime  working 
needed  to  produce  a reasonable  level  of  earnings  (as  well  no  doubt  as  con- 
siderably reducing  the  effort  of  the  working  day). 

1 Op.  cit.,  p.  217. 
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23  If  the  significance  of  the  type  of  practice  discussed  in  the  previous  para- 
^ h is  discoimted,  then  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  separate  restrictive  labour 

Stices  into  three  main  categories: 

^ fil  those  which  both  the  parties  directly  concerned  see  as  justified 
^ but  which  outside  observers  do  not ; 

fib  those  which  one  of  the  parties  directly  concerned  sees  as  justified 
^ ^ but  which  the  other  considers  should  be  discontinued ; 

(iii)  those  which  amount  simply  to  managerial  inefficiency. 

24  Category  (i)  includes,  tor  example,  unnecessary  overtime  working, 
hick  while  managements  may  not  welcome  they  often  see  as  essential  if 

Ly  are  to  attract  and  retain  employees.  The  hoarding  of  skilled  labour 
when  such  labour  is  scarce  may  also  sometimes  seem  prudent  to  manage- 
ment (as  well  as  being  welcome  to  the  workers  concerned)  when  from  an  out- 
de  point  of  view  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  labour  were  released.  The 
use  of  craftsmen’s  mates  is  again  a tradition  which  management  and  workers 
may  accept  without  question,  but  which  from  an  observer’s  point  of  view 
may  appear  prodigal  in  the  use  of  labour.  With  practices  in  this  category, 
first  step  must  be  to  convince  those  concerned  that  there  is  something 
which  needs  to  be  put  right. 

25.  Category  (ii)  covers  a very  wide  range  of  restrictive  labour  practices 
from  the  flagrant  to  those  whose  justification  is  genuinely  debatable.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  restrictive  labour  practices  in  printing  and  in  shipbuilding 
of  which  examples  are  given  in  the  appendix  come  into  category  (ii).  No 
doubt  too  there  is  a very  wide  range  of  attitudes  towards  such  practices  among 
employers  and  workers.  On  the  employers’  side  attitudes  may  range  from 
“fatalistic  acceptance”  to  a determination  to  understand  and  remove  the 
causes.  On  the  workers’  side  there  may  be  readiness  to  accept  common- 
sense  changes  coupled  with  reasonable  safeguards,  but  proposals  for  change 
may  also  be  greeted  with  an  excess  of  caution  and  suspicion. 

26.  Into  category  (iii)  fall  such  practices  as  bad  time-keeping,  excessive 
tea-breaks,  etc.  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  class  here  also  incentive  pay  systems 
(such  as  that  described  by  Lupton)  which  no  longer  adequately  fulfil  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  Such  practices  as  these  are  not 
purposely  retained  to  serve  the  interests  of  either  party,  and  it  is  a normal 
management  function  to  secure  their  discontinuance. 

Removal  of  Restrictive  Labour  Practices 

27.  The  term  “ restrictive  labour  practice  ” was  defined  in  paragraph  4 as 
“an  arrangement  under  which  labour  is  not  used  efficiently  and  which  is  not 
justifiable  on  social  grounds  ”.  Who  judges  what  is  efficient  and  what  is 
socially  justifiable?  The  answer  is  clear;  it  is  primarily  for  management  to 
seek  efficiency ; and  it  is  primarily  workers  and  their  representatives  who 
concern  themselves  with  social  considerations  at  work ; and  the  striking 
of  a reasonable  balance  between  the  two  is  the  very  stuff  of  industrial 
relations. 

28.  In  general,  therefore,  just  as  industrial  relations  are  primarily  a matter 
for  the  “ two  sides  ” of  industry,  so  too  are  questions  of  restrictive  labour 
practices.  Which  of  the  two  sides  takes— or  should  take— the  first  step 
towards  getting  rid  of  them?  It  is  already  clear  that  those  which  amount 
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simply  to  managerial  inefBciency'  are  for  management  to  correct : who  must 
take  the  initiative  with  the  others?  The  objection  to  restrictive  labour  piac- 
tices  is  that  they  are  inefficient.  Efficiency  is  the  primary  concern  of  manage- 
ment, not  of  unions  or  workers.  It  is  managements  which  have  the  right  to 
introduce  change  in  their  establishments.  The  conclusion  is  clear : it  is  for 
managements  to  take  the  initiative. 

29.  However,  managements  are  by  no  means  always  as  ready  to  try  and  get 
rid  of  restrictive  labour  practices  as  their  responsibilities  would  warrant. 
Flanders  discusses  why  management  is  on  the  whole  slow  to  innovate  in  labour 
relations.  He  says®  that  managers  “ prefer  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do 
with  labour  relations,  and  ate  as  a rule  quite  willing  to  delegate  them  for  most 
of  the  time  to  a personnel  manager  or  department  . . . Trouble-free  and 
frictionless  relations  are  the  production  man’s  ideal.  To  play  for  safety  and  to 
let  well  alone  is  the  next  best  thing.”  Hence  there  is  very  little  innovation 
in  this  field.  Flanders  saw  as  vital  to  the  Fawley  experiment  the  Employee 
Relations  Department’s  “ withdrawal  from  executive  positions  and  the  growing 
transfer  of  responsibility  for  decisions  on  labour  problems  to  management  as 
a whole  ”.  So  long  as  there  is  an  artificial  separation  of  personnel  manage- 
ment from  management  in  general  there  is  no  hope  of  the  problems  being 
understood  or  solved.  The  whole  of  management  must  take  on  responsibility 
for  labour  relations.  Flanders  makes  clear  his  belief  that  an  immense  amount 
of  experimenting  and  education  is  called  for  to  bring  about  the  change  in 
management  methods  and  outlooks  he  considers  necessary.  And  it  is 
obviously  true  that  improvement  in  management  will  be  needed  if  those 
restrictive  labour  practices  which  are  not  even  recognised  as  such  by  manage- 
ment ’ are  to  be  dealt  with  effectively. 

30.  A trade  union’s  first  commitment  is  to  the  interests  of  its  own  members. 
Of  course  a trade  union  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  efficiency,  which 
has  a very  important  bearing  on  the  interests  of  its  members.  It  does  mean 
though  that  when  managements  propose  changes  unions  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  co-operate  with  them  unless  they  benefit  their  members  or,  at  the 
least,  do  not  on  balance  work  to  their  disadvantage.  As  Flanders  says* : “ In 
this  country  practically  all  the  restrictive  practices  that  are  officially  enforced 
by  trade  unions  are  part  of  the  trade  defences  of  a craft.  If  they  are  to  be 
persuaded  to  relax  them,  it  will  not  be  by  theoretical  arguments  or  moral 
appeals,  but  by  direct  experience  that  relaxation  does  not  threaten  their 
security  and  prospects.” 

31.  As  with  trade  unions,  so  with  work  groups.  If  managements  are  to 
persuade  their  own  employees  that  change  is  desirable,  change  obviously  has 
to  be  shown  to  be  not  only  in  the  national  interest  or  the  firm’s  interest  but 
in  their  own  interest.  If  a firm  decides  to  cut  out  unnecessary  overtime,  the 
reflection  that  this  is  in  the  national  interest  is  hardly  likely  to  weigh  much 
with  workers  whose  pay  has  been  cut  by  £5  a week  as  a result. 

32.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  this  field,  as  in  others,  there  may  be  a conflict 
between  the  short-term  and  the  long-term  interests  of  workers  and  reactions 
to  proposals  for  change  may  be  based  on  a limited  or  a wide  conception 

1 Category  (iii)  in  paragraph  23  above. 

2 Op.  cit.,  p.  251. 

3 Category  (i)  in  paragraph  23  above. 

“t  Op.  cit.,  pp.  23^7. 
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workers’  interests  lie.  Much  may  also  depend  on  whether  there  is 
of  wner  e^e  confidence  in  labour/management  relations.  It 

jj  ^®o^p^  unions  may,  as  institutions,  have  their  own  interests 

“ it  otmi-fure  of  trade  unions  may  or  may  not  be  such  as  to  create  divisions 

IhhSr  the  acceptance  of  change'. 

It  does  not  of  course  at  all  follow  that  because  the  removal  of  restrictive 
am  nractices  is  primarily  a matter  for  industry  itself  there  is  no  room 
labour  p Government  based  on  the  national  interest.  There  is,  first, 

•°H’rMt  action  of  various  kinds  with  the  object  (among  other  things)  of  creat- 
■ conditions  where  restrictive  labour  practices  are  less  likely  to  exist.  For 
"*^mnle  the  statutory  provision  of  redundancy  pay  is  calculated  to  reduce 
f A the  adverse  consequences  which  change  is  liable  to  have  for  workers 
the  fears  which  go  with  it.  A more  powerful  influence  even  than  this 
^fuU  employment,  especially  in  so  far  as  there  is  confidence  that  full  employ- 
’*  nt  is  likely  to  continue.  There  are  many  other  aspects  of  Government 
“Ltv  which  have  a bearing  on  the  problem  of  restrictive  practices— for 
sample  housing  policy  and  the  provision  of  training  facilities  for  people 
^0  m obliged  to  change  their  jobs. 

34  The  basic  point  is  that  removing  restrictive  labour  practices  involves 
mnfronting  workers  with  change,  and  change,  seldom  welcome  on  its  own 
^unt  may  confront  workers  witti  urgent  practical  problems  deeply  affect- 
inTtheir  own  and  their  families’  lives:  the  need  to  find  a new  job ; the  fall 
Toav  which  the  change  in  job  may  mean ; the  need  to  make  ends  meet 
in  &e  meantime  while  looking  for  a job  ; the  possible  need  to  move  to 
another  area ; and  so  on.  Change  is  clearly  in  the  national  interest,  but  it 
would  obviously  be  unfair  for  Ute  workers  who  actually  have  to  make  the 
changes  to  be  exposed  to  all  the  practical  consequences,  some  of  which 
can  he  very  severe,  without  help  from  those  who  stand  to  benefit— the  nation 
as  a whole.  Nor  in  tliese  circumstances  could  it  be  cause  for  surprise  ii 
workers  resisted  change.  Government  policies  designed  to  assist  workers 
who  are  faced  with  redundancy  are  already  being  developed  ; the  more  these 
policies  are  developed  and  the  more  effective  they  are  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  restrictive  labour  practices  can  be  effectively  tackled. 

35,  Secondly,  and  less  indirectly,  there  is  action  whose  aim  is  to  improve 
management’s  handling  of  labour  relations.  This  is  a point  which  Finders 
emphasises ; and  the  importance  of  personnel  management  and  ot  the 
spread  of  expert  knowledge  and  experience  in  this  Md  is  also  em^asised 
in  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission.^ 

much  that  might  be  done  here  by  way  of  education  and  training  and  by 
the  improvement  of  the  advisory  services  upon  which  employers  can  call. 
There  are  a number  of  possible  sources  from  which  help  might  come : for 
example,  the  Ministry  of  Labour  itself ; employers’  Msociations ; manage- 
ment consultants ; and  voluntary  bodies  such  as  the  Industrial  iiociety. 

36.  Thirdly,  the  modernisation  of  the  structure  of  the  trade  unions  may 

have  an  important  effect.  Problems  of  trade  union  structure  are  discussed 
in  another  research  paper  prepared  for  the  Commission. 

'See  tile  quotation  in  para.  18  above  from  the  National  Board  for  Prices  and  Incomes 

Ev°a;n™J/i/je  Ministry  of  labour  (to  the  Royal  Oxford 

5 Me  Union  Structure  and  Government,  by  Mr.  John  Hughes  of  Ruskin  College,  uxtorn, 
shortly  to  be  published  in  the  Commission’s  Research  Papers. 
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37.  Finally,  there  is  direct  interveiition.  This  does  of  course  already  take 
place  from  time  to  time.  A situation  may  deteriorate  to  a point  where  the 
Government  act  in  the  national  interest,  for  example  by  setting  up  a com- 
mittee of  inquiry  such  as  that  under  Lord  Devlin’s  chairmanship  in  the  docks' 
The  report  of  the  Devlin  Committee  was  followed  by  the  setting  up  of  the 
Docks  Modernisation  Committee  with  an  independent  Chairman,  Lord 
Brown,  and  other  independent  members  as  well  as  the  representatives  of 
employers  and  trade  unions.  There  are  many  other  instances  of  inquiries 
set  up  by  the  Government  whose  purpose  was  largely  or  at  least  partly  to 
examine  how  obstacles  to  the  efficient  use  of  labour  in  a particular  section  of 
industry  could  be  removed.  There  are  also  some  instances  of  joint  bodies 
within  industry  whose  terms  of  reference  cover  the  removal  of  restrictive 
labour  practices  and  which  have  independent  chairmen  who  are  to  some 
extent  in  a position  to  promote  the  public’s  interest  in  manpower  efSciency. 

38.  The  case  for  direct  intervention  rests  on  the  failure  of  industry  itself 
to  deal  with  the  problems.  While  no  very  clearcut  definition  of  a restrictive 
labour  practice  is  possible,  nevertheless,  as  paragraph  5 above  points  out 
flagrant  restrictive  practices  do  exist  and  can  easily  be  seen  to  be  such.  When 
an  industry  is  itself  unwilling  or  unable  to  deal  with  the  problems,  then  the 
national  interest  suffers,  and  there  is  therefore  a prima  facie ' case  for 
Government  intervention.  This  case  is  obviously  strengthened  by  the  clear 
urgency  of  the  national  need  not  only  for  industry  in  general  to  be  efficient 
but  also  for  manpower  in  particular  to  be  used  efficiently.  It  is  emphasised 
for  example  by  the  continuing  shortage  of  labour  forecast  in  the  National 
Plan. 

39.  However,  whatever  the  national  need,  there  is  no  point  in  Government 
intervention  unless  it  is  effective.  There  are  a number  of  possibilities  and 
a number  of  pitfalls.  These — or  at  any  rate  some  of  them — are  discussed 
at  some  length  in  paragraphs  172-188  of  the  paper  on  productivity  bargain- 
ing and  there  is  no  need  to  rehearse  them  here. 

How  Serious  are  Restrictive  Labour  Practices? 

40.  It  is  unfortunately  not  possible  to  conclude  this  paper  with  any  very 
precise  picture  of  'the  extent  and  seriousness  of  restrictive  labour  practices 
in  Britain  today.  One  of  the  reasons  is  well  brought  out  by  Zweig  in  his 
book  “ Productivity  and  the  Trade  Unions  He  says  : “ Most  employers 
state  emphatically  that  the  restrictive  spirit  harms  more  than  restrictive  rules. 
In  fact  every  legitimate  and  commonly  agreed  practice  can  become  restrictive 
f the  restrictive  spirit  is  infused  into  it  . . .”.  He  therefore  emphasises  “ the 
jverwhelming  importance  of  the  general  atmosphere  in  the  workshop  ”.  Thus 
what  may  be  a seriously  restrictive  practice  in  one  place  may  not  'be  anything 
like  so  serious  in  another  because  the  restrictive  spirit  is  absent  and  the 
practice  is  not  taken  to  extremes. 

41.  For  a general  picture  of  the  situation  in  the  country  as  a whole  it  is 
necessary  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  informed  observers.  H.  A.  Clegg  has 
expressed  the  following  view:® 

“Under-employment  of  labour  is  one  of  the  major  scandals  of  the 

British  economy.  There  may  be  few  workers — outside  the  newspaper 

1 Blackwell,  1951 ; see  page  24. 

2 In  Socialist  Commentary,  December  1964. 
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ffldustry— who  are  paid  to  do  nothing  at  all,  but  throughout  British 
ndustry  there  must  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  who  are  paid 
to  do  nothing  for  a considerable  part  of  their  working  time.  Craftsmen’s 
mates  ate  one  example.  As  much  a symbol  of  the  craftsman’s  prestige 
as  an  adjunct  to  his  skill,  they  wait,  perhaps  lor  hours  at  a time,  until 
Hie  craftsman  has  something  for  them  to  do.  Craftsmen  themselves 
stand  idle  waiting  for  a member  of  another  craft  to  perform  a job 
which  they  could  easily  do  themselves,  or  soon  be  trained  to  do.  Then 
iJiere  are  the  new  machines  and  changes  in  technology— many  of  them 
in  use  in  other  countries — ^which  would  be  introduced  here  but  for 
limits  placed  by  workers  on  their  output,  or  ‘ manning  ’ rules  governing 
the  number  of  men  to  be  employed  on  a given  process. 

Restrictive  practices  are  popularly  associated  with  craft  trades, 
especially  in  shipbuilding  and  printing,  but  in  fact  they  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  craftsmen.  Drivers’  mates,  for  instance,  sometimes  have 
even  less  to  do  than  craftsmen’s  mates ; restrictions  on  output  are  to  be 
found  almost  everywhere  that  workers  are  paid  by  results,  and  elsewhere 
as  well ; and  manning  rules  are  also  widespread.” 

42,  This  unreassuring  picture  of  current  standards  of  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  labour  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  evidence  which  the  Royal  Com- 
mission has  received  on  productivity  bargaining.  This  shows  that  some 
undertakings  which  have  pioneered  productivity  bargaining  have  been  enabled 
thereby  to  make  often  quite  startling  improvements  in  labour  productivity.” 
If  it  can  be  lassumed,  as  surely  it  can  be.  that  the  undertakings  concerned 
are  among  the  more  enlightened  in  the  country,  then  it  might  be  inferred  that 
even  greater  scope  for  improvement  exists  in  industry  as  a whole. 


” See  tor  example  para.  40  of  the  appendix,  where  it  Is  mentioned  that  Flanders  calculated 
that  at  Pawley  productivity  per  man-hour  of  work  rose  by  about  50  per  cent  in  two  years 
Mowing  the  productivity  agreements. 
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APPENDIX 


RESTRICTIVE  LABOUR  PRACTICES:  EXAMPLES 
ILLUSTRATING  THE  PROBLEMS 

A:  Printing 

(1) : General  Printing  and  Provincial  Newspapers 

1.  The  following  information  is  taken  from  Report  No.  2 of  the  National 
Board  for  Prices  and  Incomes. 

2.  Entry.  Employers  complain  of  the  restriction  on  the  intake  of  new 
trainees  and  apprentices,  entry  being  regulated  by  traditional  quota  agree- 
ments with  the  craft  unions. 

3.  Inefficient  use  of  manpower.  The  Board  states  that  more  serious  than 
restriction  on  entry,  in  their  view,  is  the  inefficient  use  of  manpower,  a problem 
bound  up  in  large  part  with  the  problem  of  demarcation ; this  is  found  both 
within  and  between  unions,  craft  unions  and  non-craft  unions. 

4.  The  Board  quotes  the  following  examples  of  practices  which  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  productivity : 

(u)  Demarcation,  particularly  between  craft  and  non-craft  unions.  Thus 
a union  may  insist  that  messages  must  be  carried  and  floors  swept 
by  a craftsman ; paper  being  transferred  from  one  department  to  another 
may  change  hands  at  a line  drawn  on  the  floor ; a machine  minder 
may  decline  to  carry  out  certain  tasks,  such  as  cleaning,  on  a machine 
in  his  care,  and  in  other  cases  he  may  not  be  allowed  to — ^for  instance, 
a non-craft  union  has  the  traditional  right  to  push  buttons  on  a craft- 
controlled  machine.  Even  within  some  individual  unions  there  are 
strict  limits  between  different  categories  of  work,  and  men  temporarily 
surplus  in  one  section  may  not  transfer  to  another. 

(b)  Restrictions  on  upgrading.  It  is  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible, 
for  machine  assistants  to  graduate  to  become  machine  minders  even 
though  they  may  be  sufficiently  skilled.  In  one  union  there  is  an 
annual  quota  for  probationers  to  be  accepted  for  upgrading  over  a 
period  of  three  years. 

(c)  Overmanning.  Where  there  are  batteries  of  printing  machines,  or 
batteries  of  printing  units  in  one  machine,  it  would  often  be  possible 
to  reduce  the  manning.  Thus,  where  one  assistant  may  be  needed  on 
one  machine,  only  six  may  be  needed  on  twelve  machines,  but  in  fact 
twelve  are  employed. 

(d)  Pegged  outputs.  Outputs  on  various  machines  and  other  operations 
such  as  packing  parcels  are  controlled  to  fixed,  maximum  limits  well 
below  the  reasonable  potential.  In  other  cases  fixed  times  are  taken 
for  such  duties  as  oiling  and  cleaning  machines,  irrespective  of  the 
varying  circumstances. 

(e)  Other  restrictions  include  the  imposition  of  rotas  for  overtime  which 
result  in  people  being  paid  for  work  they  have  not  done ; the  traditional 
working  day  starting  later  and  finishing  earlier  than  the  official  times ; 
and  the  control  by  one  union  of  the  transfer  of  men  from  one  company 
to  another. 

5.  In  analysing  the  causes  of  the  present  situation  the  Board  points  out  that 
printers  concerned  with  newspapers  and  periodicals  have  found  it  most  difficult 
to  resist  pressure  from  the  shop  floor  because  of  the  threat  of  interruption 
to  production.  In  addition,  the  entire  industry  has  remained  largely  a protected 
island,  the  volume  of  imports  being  small  in  relation  to  total  turnover.  The 
Board  also  says:  “Employers  frequently  express  themselves  forcibly  about 
the  restrictions  imposed  and  yet  in  practice  seem  to  display  a fatalistic 
acceptance  of  them  as  part  of  the  very  character  of  the  printing  industry. 
The  belief,  however,  that  they  all  spring  from  sheer  perversity  on  the  part  of 
the  worker  is,  in  our  view,  unfounded.  We  consider  that  the  employer  must 
carry  his  share  of  the  responsibility  for  failing  to  remove  the  sense  of 
insecurity  which  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  workers’  attitude.” 
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(2) : National  Newspapers 

A The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Press  chaipd  by  Lord  Shawcross  wUch 
in  Sentember  1962  (Cmnd.  1811),  contains  information  about  restrictive 
S°ur%ractices  affecting  newspaper  production. 

Z * investieation  was  carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  Comniission  into  the 

7 An  mves  gaaon^^^  national  newspapers'  by  Personnel 

working  .a  t report  Personnel  Administration  Ltd.  recorded 

Administration  L • the  many  Restrictive  Practices  ” they  had  found 

“Z  TuTex  8 to  Appendix  XII  of  Cmnd.  1811).  These  included  the  following: 

m Composing  room.  No  pieceworker  would  start  work  until  there  was 
^ enouS^  copy  to  enable  every  operative  present  to  be  issued  with  the 
Salent  of  12  hues  of  setting;  hence  20  or  30  operatives  might 
wait  untU  copy  became  available  for  the  last  one. 
riil  Cnmnosine  room.  Case  and  stone  hands,  although  members  of  the 
^ same  union,  did  not  inter-change  duties,  although  the  case  section  was 
relatively  under-occupied  when  the  stone  section  was  at  its  busiest, 
fiu)  Foundry.  There  was  very  restricted  interchange  of  staff  between 
^ moulding,  packing,  casting  and  bench  work  in  almost  all  offices, 
liv)  Foundry  All  work,  skilled,  semi-skilled  or  unskilled,  was  done  by 
craftsmen  or  skilled  apprentices— even  floor  sweepmg. 

M Machine  Room.  Machine  running  speeds  had  been  negotiated  at  a 
^ ’ level  well  below  the  capability  of  the  equipment  and  m many  cases 
the  actual  running  speeds  were  lower  than  the  negotiated  speeds, 
fvi)  Machine  Room.  The  machine  minder  was  in  charge  of  the  machine 
^ but  the  brake  hand,  a member  of  another  union,  started  and  stopped 
it  by  pressing  a button  at  a signal  from  the  minder. 

8 Personnel  Administration  Ltd.  concluded  that  in  the  production  and 
distribution  departments  of  the  newspapers  concerned  34 

iXm  force  was  unnecessary.  But  in  discussing  why,  they  said  the  following. 
‘^H^ever  the  major  items  contributing  to  the  excess  staffing  are  not  restrictive 
nractices  but  the  local  agreements  on  staffing  which  have  been  negotiated.  . . . 
fi  t^  negotiated  agreeLnts  on  staffing  are  excluded  Restrictive  Practices 
are  more  an  annoyance  than  a serious  influence  on  costs.  Nevertheless,  some 
are  instrumental  in  causing  production  delays  which  could  be  avoided  and 
others  undoubtedly  cause  a measure  of  additional  cost  inflation.  (From 
Sis  passage  it  is  clear  that  by  a “ restrictive  practice  Personnel  Management 
Ltd.  meant  a practice  imposed  by  workers  m which  management  acquiesced,  and 
any  practice  sanctioned  by  joint  agreement  was  excluded;  this  is  a narrower 
definition  than  that  suggested  in  this  paper.) 

9 The  Shawcross  Commission  itself  took  the  view  that  the  greatest  mefflciency 
in  national  newspaper  production  resulted  from  excessive  mannmg  standards, 
extravagance  might  “ take  the  form  of  employing  too  many  men  or  of  paymg 
a reasonable  number  of  men  unreasonably  large  extras 

below  a standard  itself  agreed  at  an  excessive  fi^re  or  of  employing  men 
inefficiently  on  overtime  ” (paragraph  91).  They  cited  as  f 

gance  an  extra  paid  for  “ghost”  workers;  ...  when 
to  be  produced  on  a particular  night 

some  offices  more  machines  and  men  to  run  them)  are  “ nSatire 

by  agreements  made  between  managements  and  the  National  Society  of  Ope^^^ 
Printers  and  Assistants’  machine  room  chapels.  Sometmies  the  necesmy  ^ 
of  casual  workers  cannot  be  mustered  (and  m some  cases  the  ex  t ^-rews 

not  exist).  The  extra  pages  are  therefore  produced  by  tte  easting  crews 
on  the  existing  machines  without  falling  behind  schedule.  “ obnst  ” 

would  have  been  earned  by  additional  men  or  the  notional  crews  f , ^ 
machines  have  nonetheless  to  be  paid  and  are  shared  out  amongst 
actually  at  work  ” (paragraph  97).  

1 Daily  Express,  Daily  Mail,  Daily  Mirror,  Times;  the  'nvestiption  had  the 
of  managements  and  unions  concerned,  except  that  the  Society  of  Litho^  Snokbindine 
Designers,  Engravers  and  Process  Workers  and  the  National  Union  of  Pnntmg,  Bookbinding 
and  Paper  Workers  refused. 
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[ 10.  The  Commission’s  report  also  spoke  of  a quota  system  applied  hv 
craft  unions  to  the  entry  of  apprentices  into  the  trade.  The  unions  said  a . 
their  purpose  was  to  plan  and  regulate  entry  into  the  industry  in  the  i 
term.  Many  of  the  employers  however  regarded  it  as  creating  an  artifie”^ 
shortage  of  labour.  The  Commission  said  that  national  newspfpers  S^nn 
suffer  from  shortage  of  labour  because  higher  earnings  attracted  labour  the?e  ■ 
on  the  other  hand  m much  of  the  provincial  Press  and  in  the  general  piStine 
trade  this  was  not  so,  and  the  Commission  said;  “ . . . it  seem!  clear  SS! 
supply  of  labour  m certain  trades  falls  some  way  below  the  demand  ”.]  ™ * 

B;  Shipbuilding 

P;  An  article  in  the  Financial  Times  of  13th  August  1965  reported 
Shipbuilding  Employers’  Federation  had  presented  the  Confederation  of  Ship' 
building  and  Engmeenng  Unions  with  a catalogue  of  restrictive  labour  praS 
following'  those  listed  were  those  set  out  in  paraf  12-h5 

12.  Overmanning.  In  the  North-East  district  it  was  said  that  manning  scales 
for  certain  jobs  were  laid  down  rigidly  regardless  of  modem  requirement  For 
example  among  fairers  three  men  were  required  per  squad  for  welded’  work 
although  this  number  was  necessary  only  for  heavy  shell  work  ; an  unnecessarv 
number  of  platers  helpers  were  required;  in  some  cases  craftsmen  insisted  on 
having  labourers  with  them  when  this  was  not  strictly  necessary.  In  the  Merspv 
District  the  Boilermakers’  Society  was  said  to  insist  on  the  continued  application 
of  a Burning  Agreement  “concluded  over  40  years  ago  and  . . . now  completed 
out  of  date  . It  was  said  foat  when  five  sets  of  burners  were  in  use  onward 
ship  the  scale  under  the  Burning  Agreement  required  42  boilermakers  to  be 
employed,  of  whom  32  might  be  superfluous  ; also  two  burners  had  to  be 
employed  to  operate  each  machine  in  aU  circumstances  although  this  was 

unnecessary,  uneconomic  and  a serious  impediment  to  efficiency  ’’  Two  welders 
had  to  be  employed  to  each  arc  in  all  circumstances.  (Similar  complaints  of 
overmannmg  on  burning  and  welding  were  made  in  other  districts.) 

13.  Restrictions  on  overtime.  It  was  said  that  in  the  Mersey  District  if  it  was 
necessary  for  Saturday  or  Sunday  work  to  be  done  all  men  employed  on  the 
vessel  concerned  on  Friday  had  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  work  through 
the  weekend,  even  though  the  job  in  hand  might  need  only  two  or  three  men 
(Jn  a number  of  areas  the  unions  were  said  to  insist  on  the  engagement  of 
unemployed  workers  to  do  weekend  work  before  those  already  in  employment 
could  do  It ; it  is  not  clear  however  why  this  practice  should  necessarilv  be 
restrictive  of  output.) 

14.  Rotas.  It  was  said  that  on  the  South  Coast  most  trades  adopted  a system 
under  wluch  labour  had  to  be  engaged  in  rotation  so  that  old  and  inefficient 
workers  had  to  be  taken  on  in  order  to  secure  good  men  “ down  the  list 

15.  Transferability  of  labour.  It  was  said  that  in  the  Falmouth  District  there 

were  restrictions  on  the  transfer  of  men  from  one  ship  to  another  during  any 
one  day.  ® ^ 

16.  Restriction  on  work  by  ships’  crews.  It  was  said  that  in  the  North-East 
ships’  crews  were  prevented  hy  the  AEU  from  working  on  board  vessels  under 
repair  except  to  carry  out  minor  adjustments  to  valves  etc.  although  it  was 
now  common  practice  for  certain  shipowners  to  request  that  crews  be  allowed 
to  cany  out  work  in  these  circumstances. 


The  Shipbuilding  Employers’  Federation  recently  supplied  the  Royal  Commission  with 
copies  of  a number  of  productivity  agreements  conducted  at  district  or  firm  level  with  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Boilermakers,  Shipwrights,  etc.,  and  these  provided  for  increased 
flexibihty  in  the  use  of  labour  within  the  scope  of  the  agreements.  The  Shipbuilding 
made  it  cle^  in  giving  oral  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  20th  September  1966  that  in  their  view  there  had  recently  develop^  a very  much  more 
co-operative  feeling  between  the  Federation  and  the  unions  in  the  industry,  an  important 
mctor  ha^^  been  the  report  of  the  Shipbuilding  Inquiry  Committee  chaired  by  Mr.  R.  M. 
Geddes  QBE  (Cmnd.  2937,  published  by  HMSO  in  March  1966). 
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t7  Rieid  demarcation  between  skills  has  often  been  quoted  as  a source  of 
• ffi’ciencv  in  the  shipyards.  Demarcation  problems  in  the  industry  date  back 
TleSt  to  the  period  when  wood  was  giving  way  to  iron  in  the  construction  of 
h-rw’  hulls  ■ shipwrights  worked  in  wood  and  ironwork  was  taken  over  by 
u ^?^rmakers  smiths  and  engine  builders.  Some  information  about  modem 
demarcation ’problems  is  to  be  found  in  J.  R.  Parkinson’s  book  on  the  ship- 
building industry.! 


18  Demarcation,  it  is  pointed  out,  may  lead  to  inter-union  disputes:  for 
PYflmole  nlumbers,  engineers  and  coppersmiths  may  dispute  who  should  have 
r^onsibility  for  installing  particular  kinds  of  piping;  joiners  and  upholsterers 
r^v  dispute  who  should  lay  linoleum  on  particular  surfaces;  woodworkers, 
^heet-metal  workers  and  shipwrights  may  contest  who  should  drill  holes  in 
nliiminiurn  sheet  and  secure  it  to  wood  (as  at  Cammell  Lairds  in  1955-56). 
Rut  Parkinson  estimates  that  all  disputes  in  shipbuilding,  whether  over  demarca- 
tion or  not,  can  hardly  have  increased  labour  costs  by  more  than  i per  cent 


19  Quite  apart  from  disputes,  demarcation  may  make  it  difficult  to  organise 
work  efficiently.  Parkinson  cites  as  an  example  of  how  it  may  be  impossible 
to  divert  labour  from  one  task  to  another,  although  technically  feasible,  ^ 
occasion  in  1956  at  John  Brown’s  when  an  attempt  to  employ  temporarily 
redundant  riveters  in  the  plating  shed  largely  failed  because  platers  would  not 
have  them  as  assistants.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  was  not  an  inter-imion 
demarcation,  since  platers  and  riveters  both  belonged  to  the  Boilermakers 
Society  Parkinson  also  describes  the  making  of  a portlight  by  way  of  an 
example  of  how  demarcation  may  complicate  matters.  This  operation  can  be 
done  by  one  person  and  apparently  often  is  in  other  countries.  In  this  country 
a shipwright  may  mark  the  position  of  a portlight ; a burner  cuts  ffie  openmg ; 
a caulker  dresses  it ; a driller  drills  and  fits  the  frame ; a brass  finisher  Wishes 
it  and  fits  the  hinged  glass  frame ; a driller  fits  the  deadlight  and  a jomer  or 
driUer  fits  the  deadlight  hook  to  the  linings  of  the  steel  deck-head.  Parkmwn 
points  out:  “ In  isolated  instances  such  a chain  of  operations  can  be  very  cosUy ; 
in  a sequence  of  work  it  will  be  less  so.”  He  also  points  out  that  m these 
circumstances  maximum  efficiency  requires  very  close  managerial  supervismn. 
However,  he  also  says:  “These  instances,  and  others  like  them,  striking  as  they 
are,  are  not,  however,  characteristic  of  the  work  of  building  a ship. 


20  In  summing  up  his  views  on  the  effects  of  demarcation  Parkinson  says 
that  'inefficient  use  of  labour  directly  resulting  from  demarcation  is  perhaps  of 
greater  consequence  than  losses  due  to  disputes  (which  do  not  exceed  t per  cent) 
but  it  varies  a great  deal  from  yard  to  yard  and  some  yards  are  comparatiwly 
untroubled  by  it.  He  considers  the  indirect  effects  are  more  telling— the  <to- 
traction  to  management,  the  restraints  imposed  on  new  methods  and  ffie  in-ita^n 
caused  by  a constant  source  of  friction.  However,  he  agrees  with  the  view  ffiat 
“in  a well  managed  yard  inefficiency  due  to  rigid  demarcation  might  be  of  the 
order  of  less  than  5 per  cent  of  the  wages  biU  He  cfies  the  foUowing  as 
factors  which  are  probably  much  greater  sources  of  inefficiency,  bad  time- 
keeping ; excessive  tea  breaks ; late  starting  and  early  stopping ; faulty  organisa- 
tion of  work  and  labour. 


C:  Docks 


21.  The  1965  Devlin  Report®  contains  information  about  time-wasting  practices 
in  the  docks  (in  paragraphs  27—57).  The  report  recorded  that  managerial 
methods  could  be  criticised,  but  the  criticisms  were  of  individual  slackness  or 
incompetence  rather  than  of  the  general  observance  of  ^y 
committee  were  satisfied  that  there  were  regular  practices  fouowed  by  the  men 
which  resulted  in  the  ineffective  use  of  time.  The  committee  also  observed 
that  since  the  employers  had  complained  so  much  about  these  practices  it  was 


1 This  publication  is  referred  to  in  para.  13  of  the  paper,  (p.  50).  c^-u  c • x.  a 

2 The  wages  bill  represents  on  average  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  toshed  sffip. 

^ Final  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  under  certain 

matters  concerning  the  Port  Transport  Industry,  August  1965,  Cmna. 
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[ 10.  The  Commission’s  report  also  spoke  of  a quota  system  applied  hv 
craft  unions  to  the  entry  of  apprentices  into  the  trade.  The  unions  said  a . 
their  purpose  was  to  plan  and  regulate  entry  into  the  industry  in  the  i 
term.  Many  of  the  employers  however  regarded  it  as  creating  an  artifie”^ 
shortage  of  labour.  The  Commission  said  that  national  newspfpers  S^nn 
suffer  from  shortage  of  labour  because  higher  earnings  attracted  labour  the?e  ■ 
on  the  other  hand  m much  of  the  provincial  Press  and  in  the  general  piStine 
trade  this  was  not  so,  and  the  Commission  said;  “ . . . it  seem!  clear  SS! 
supply  of  labour  m certain  trades  falls  some  way  below  the  demand  ”.]  ™ * 

B;  Shipbuilding 

P;  An  article  in  the  Financial  Times  of  13th  August  1965  reported 
Shipbuilding  Employers’  Federation  had  presented  the  Confederation  of  Ship' 
building  and  Engmeenng  Unions  with  a catalogue  of  restrictive  labour  praS 
following'  those  listed  were  those  set  out  in  paraf  12-h5 

12.  Overmanning.  In  the  North-East  district  it  was  said  that  manning  scales 
for  certain  jobs  were  laid  down  rigidly  regardless  of  modem  requirement  For 
example  among  fairers  three  men  were  required  per  squad  for  welded’  work 
although  this  number  was  necessary  only  for  heavy  shell  work  ; an  unnecessarv 
number  of  platers  helpers  were  required;  in  some  cases  craftsmen  insisted  on 
having  labourers  with  them  when  this  was  not  strictly  necessary.  In  the  Merspv 
District  the  Boilermakers’  Society  was  said  to  insist  on  the  continued  application 
of  a Burning  Agreement  “concluded  over  40  years  ago  and  . . . now  completed 
out  of  date  . It  was  said  foat  when  five  sets  of  burners  were  in  use  onward 
ship  the  scale  under  the  Burning  Agreement  required  42  boilermakers  to  be 
employed,  of  whom  32  might  be  superfluous  ; also  two  burners  had  to  be 
employed  to  operate  each  machine  in  aU  circumstances  although  this  was 

unnecessary,  uneconomic  and  a serious  impediment  to  efficiency  ’’  Two  welders 
had  to  be  employed  to  each  arc  in  all  circumstances.  (Similar  complaints  of 
overmannmg  on  burning  and  welding  were  made  in  other  districts.) 

13.  Restrictions  on  overtime.  It  was  said  that  in  the  Mersey  District  if  it  was 
necessary  for  Saturday  or  Sunday  work  to  be  done  all  men  employed  on  the 
vessel  concerned  on  Friday  had  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  work  through 
the  weekend,  even  though  the  job  in  hand  might  need  only  two  or  three  men 
(Jn  a number  of  areas  the  unions  were  said  to  insist  on  the  engagement  of 
unemployed  workers  to  do  weekend  work  before  those  already  in  employment 
could  do  It ; it  is  not  clear  however  why  this  practice  should  necessarilv  be 
restrictive  of  output.) 

14.  Rotas.  It  was  said  that  on  the  South  Coast  most  trades  adopted  a system 
under  wluch  labour  had  to  be  engaged  in  rotation  so  that  old  and  inefficient 
workers  had  to  be  taken  on  in  order  to  secure  good  men  “ down  the  list 

15.  Transferability  of  labour.  It  was  said  that  in  the  Falmouth  District  there 

were  restrictions  on  the  transfer  of  men  from  one  ship  to  another  during  any 
one  day.  ® ^ 

16.  Restriction  on  work  by  ships’  crews.  It  was  said  that  in  the  North-East 
ships’  crews  were  prevented  hy  the  AEU  from  working  on  board  vessels  under 
repair  except  to  carry  out  minor  adjustments  to  valves  etc.  although  it  was 
now  common  practice  for  certain  shipowners  to  request  that  crews  be  allowed 
to  cany  out  work  in  these  circumstances. 


The  Shipbuilding  Employers’  Federation  recently  supplied  the  Royal  Commission  with 
copies  of  a number  of  productivity  agreements  conducted  at  district  or  firm  level  with  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Boilermakers,  Shipwrights,  etc.,  and  these  provided  for  increased 
flexibihty  in  the  use  of  labour  within  the  scope  of  the  agreements.  The  Shipbuilding 
made  it  cle^  in  giving  oral  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  20th  September  1966  that  in  their  view  there  had  recently  develop^  a very  much  more 
co-operative  feeling  between  the  Federation  and  the  unions  in  the  industry,  an  important 
mctor  ha^^  been  the  report  of  the  Shipbuilding  Inquiry  Committee  chaired  by  Mr.  R.  M. 
Geddes  QBE  (Cmnd.  2937,  published  by  HMSO  in  March  1966). 
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t7  Rieid  demarcation  between  skills  has  often  been  quoted  as  a source  of 
• ffi’ciencv  in  the  shipyards.  Demarcation  problems  in  the  industry  date  back 
TleSt  to  the  period  when  wood  was  giving  way  to  iron  in  the  construction  of 
h-rw’  hulls  ■ shipwrights  worked  in  wood  and  ironwork  was  taken  over  by 
u ^?^rmakers  smiths  and  engine  builders.  Some  information  about  modem 
demarcation ’problems  is  to  be  found  in  J.  R.  Parkinson’s  book  on  the  ship- 
building industry.! 


18  Demarcation,  it  is  pointed  out,  may  lead  to  inter-union  disputes:  for 
PYflmole  nlumbers,  engineers  and  coppersmiths  may  dispute  who  should  have 
r^onsibility  for  installing  particular  kinds  of  piping;  joiners  and  upholsterers 
r^v  dispute  who  should  lay  linoleum  on  particular  surfaces;  woodworkers, 
^heet-metal  workers  and  shipwrights  may  contest  who  should  drill  holes  in 
nliiminiurn  sheet  and  secure  it  to  wood  (as  at  Cammell  Lairds  in  1955-56). 
Rut  Parkinson  estimates  that  all  disputes  in  shipbuilding,  whether  over  demarca- 
tion or  not,  can  hardly  have  increased  labour  costs  by  more  than  i per  cent 


19  Quite  apart  from  disputes,  demarcation  may  make  it  difficult  to  organise 
work  efficiently.  Parkinson  cites  as  an  example  of  how  it  may  be  impossible 
to  divert  labour  from  one  task  to  another,  although  technically  feasible,  ^ 
occasion  in  1956  at  John  Brown’s  when  an  attempt  to  employ  temporarily 
redundant  riveters  in  the  plating  shed  largely  failed  because  platers  would  not 
have  them  as  assistants.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  was  not  an  inter-imion 
demarcation,  since  platers  and  riveters  both  belonged  to  the  Boilermakers 
Society  Parkinson  also  describes  the  making  of  a portlight  by  way  of  an 
example  of  how  demarcation  may  complicate  matters.  This  operation  can  be 
done  by  one  person  and  apparently  often  is  in  other  countries.  In  this  country 
a shipwright  may  mark  the  position  of  a portlight ; a burner  cuts  ffie  openmg ; 
a caulker  dresses  it ; a driller  drills  and  fits  the  frame ; a brass  finisher  Wishes 
it  and  fits  the  hinged  glass  frame ; a driller  fits  the  deadlight  and  a jomer  or 
driUer  fits  the  deadlight  hook  to  the  linings  of  the  steel  deck-head.  Parkmwn 
points  out:  “ In  isolated  instances  such  a chain  of  operations  can  be  very  cosUy ; 
in  a sequence  of  work  it  will  be  less  so.”  He  also  points  out  that  m these 
circumstances  maximum  efficiency  requires  very  close  managerial  supervismn. 
However,  he  also  says:  “These  instances,  and  others  like  them,  striking  as  they 
are,  are  not,  however,  characteristic  of  the  work  of  building  a ship. 


20  In  summing  up  his  views  on  the  effects  of  demarcation  Parkinson  says 
that  'inefficient  use  of  labour  directly  resulting  from  demarcation  is  perhaps  of 
greater  consequence  than  losses  due  to  disputes  (which  do  not  exceed  t per  cent) 
but  it  varies  a great  deal  from  yard  to  yard  and  some  yards  are  comparatiwly 
untroubled  by  it.  He  considers  the  indirect  effects  are  more  telling— the  <to- 
traction  to  management,  the  restraints  imposed  on  new  methods  and  ffie  in-ita^n 
caused  by  a constant  source  of  friction.  However,  he  agrees  with  the  view  ffiat 
“in  a well  managed  yard  inefficiency  due  to  rigid  demarcation  might  be  of  the 
order  of  less  than  5 per  cent  of  the  wages  biU  He  cfies  the  foUowing  as 
factors  which  are  probably  much  greater  sources  of  inefficiency,  bad  time- 
keeping ; excessive  tea  breaks ; late  starting  and  early  stopping ; faulty  organisa- 
tion of  work  and  labour. 


C:  Docks 


21.  The  1965  Devlin  Report®  contains  information  about  time-wasting  practices 
in  the  docks  (in  paragraphs  27—57).  The  report  recorded  that  managerial 
methods  could  be  criticised,  but  the  criticisms  were  of  individual  slackness  or 
incompetence  rather  than  of  the  general  observance  of  ^y 
committee  were  satisfied  that  there  were  regular  practices  fouowed  by  the  men 
which  resulted  in  the  ineffective  use  of  time.  The  committee  also  observed 
that  since  the  employers  had  complained  so  much  about  these  practices  it  was 


1 This  publication  is  referred  to  in  para.  13  of  the  paper,  (p.  50).  c^-u  c • x.  a 

2 The  wages  bill  represents  on  average  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  toshed  sffip. 

^ Final  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  under  certain 

matters  concerning  the  Port  Transport  Industry,  August  1965,  Cmna. 
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surprising  that  they  had  never  studied  them  systematically  to  see  how  mnni, 
they  mattered  in  terms  of  time  and  money ; and  that  they  made  no  shar 
distinction  between  “practices  deliberately  created  as  protective  and  bad  ban? 
which  firmer  discipline  might  still  cure  The  three  things  chiefly  comnlainM 

of  by  the  employers  were : the  continuity  rule  ; bad  time-keeping ; and  excesSw 
manning.  oAccssive 

22.  The  continuity  rule.  In  the  docks  as  a casual  labourer  a man  is  ensan  a 
only  for  the  turn  or  half  day.  Without  a continuity  rule  at  the  end  of  the 
the  employer  could  put  the  man  off  or  the  man  could  leave.  But  where  tV 
rule  applies  a man  is  both  entitled  and  required  to  complete  a job  he  has  bewin 
even  if  it  lasts  several  days.  Thus  far  the  continuity  rule  has  advantages  in  that 
it  means  that  a gang  cannot  pick  the  best  of  a job  and  then  leave  the  rest 
and  that  the  same  men  do  not  get  all  the  good  jobs.  However  it  has  the  corollarv 
under  a casual  system  that  when  the  job  does  finish,  whether  during  a turn  or  at 
the  end  of  it,  the  man  may  go  back  to  the  pool  and  look  for  another  iob 
and  is  not  obliged  to  transfer  to  one  which  the  employer  may  have  immediately 
available.  Thus  from  an  employer’s  point  of  view  if  a job  is  finished  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning  the  rest  of  the  morning  is  wasted  until  he  can  get 
a gang  again  at  the  afternoon  call.  The  rule  is  applied  with  varying  strictness 
in  different  ports,  and  its  hampering  effect  varies  with  the  strictness  with  which 
it  is  applied.  It  is  particularly  complained  of  in  London  (where  there  is  an 
agreement  dating  from  1944  governing  its  use). 


23.  The  Devlin  Committee  considered  that  the  continuity  rule  resulted  in  waste 
in  terms  of  money,  time  and  efficiency.  They  found  in  it  three  elements:  first 
it  was  designed  to  ensure  that  the  same  men  got  the  rough  with  the  smooth 
in  any  job— an  essential,  witnesses  agreed,  to  piecework  in  the  docks ; secondly 
it  was,  under  a casual  system,  protective — it  protected  the  less  efficient  or  less 
favoured  workers  from  constant  under-employment  (under  a system  of  normal  and 
regular  employment  this  element  would  be  purely  restrictive) ; thirdly,  the  narrow 
definition  put  on  the  term  “ job  ” was  purely  restrictive  and,  even  under  a casual 
system,  indefensible. 

24.  Bad  time-keeping.  The  two  chief  examples  of  bad  time-keeping  that 
amount  to  a practice  which  is  tacitly  accepted  by  employers  are  “welting’’ 
in  Liverpool  and  “ spelling  ’’  in  Glasgow.  This  is  the  practice  whereby  only  half 
a gang  is  working  at  any  given  time  ; each  half  has  one  hour  off  and  one  hour  on. 
It  may  be  noted  that  leaders  of  the  union  in  both  ports  are  strongly  opposed  to  it. 
In  addition  to  these  highly-organised  forms  of  bad  time-keeping  the  Devlin 
Committee  had  evidence  of  bad  time-keeping  (late  starts,  early  finishing,  prolonged 
tea-breaks)  in  London  and  Bristol ; the  employers  calculate  that  an  hour’s  work 
a day  is  lost  through  this,  but  the  unions  say  that  this  is  exaggerated. 

25.  The  Devlin  Committee  considered  that  welting  and  spelling  bred  indiscipline 
and  resulted  in  a slower  turn-round  of  ships  and  under-use  of  capital  equipment. 
A complete  cure  was  unlikely  without  much  firmer  discipline.  It  could  not  be 
remedied  overnight  by  an  ultimatum  from  the  employers.  The  best  course 
was  to  hope  that  under  conditions  of  regular  employment  and  with  perhaps  the 
extension  of  pieceworking  it  would  become  possible  to  take  firm  action 
successfully. 


26.  As  regards  bad  time-keeping  generally  the  committee  declined  to  appor- 
tion blame  between  employers  and  workers,  though  they  strongly  suspected  that 
a detailed  inquiry  would  lead  only  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  faults  on  both 
sides.  Certain  features  of  the  industry  also  contributed — the  casual  system, 
piecework  and  physical  and  geographical  conditions  in  the  docks.  They  con- 
sidered that  the  first  task  was  to  remove  the  causes,  of  which  the  casual  system — 
casual  employers  as  well  as  casual  workers — ^was  the  chief,  that  made  good 
supervision  and  effective  discipline  difficult.  Thereafter  regular  employment 
should  improve  the  climate  to  such  an  extent  that  the  disease  could  be  cured. 


27.  Excessive  manning.  The  Devlin  Committee  found  a complete  conflict  of 
evidence,  which  would  have  needed  too  much  detailed  work  for  the  Committee 
to  resolve,  on  excessive  manning  in  London.  The  question  arises  in  relation  to 
the  introduction  of  new  machinery  which  should  save  labour.  The  employers 
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. . tlje  unions  would  not  discuss  the  reduction  of  manning  in  these  circum- 
? ces  while  the  unions  said  that  they  were  always  willing  to  negotiate,  though 
he  might  be  differences  about  what  would  be  a reasonable  reduction.  At  all 
nts  the  committee  felt  that  the  removal  of  the  casual  element  in  employment 
3d  help  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  introducing  labour-saving  equipment. 

D:  Road  Haulaoe:  the  Overtime  Problem 

■28  Report  No.  1 (Interim)  of  the  National  Board  for  Prices  and  Incomes'  dealt 
4 a proposed  increase  of  5 per  cent  in  April  1965  in  the  rates  charged  by 
mbers  of  the  Road  Haulage  Association.  Paragraphs  43-50  concerned  the 
for  increased  productivity  within  the  industry. 

29  The  report  points  out  that  a lorry  driver’s  working  week  averages  just 
der  57  hours  a week,  the  standard  working  week  for  the  industry  being  of  42 

h°ijrs  Because  rates  of  pay  are  beiow  the  average  in  industry,  drivers  aim  to 
Take  up  in  overtime  what  is  lacking  in  the  basic  wage.  There  is  a statutory 
Imit  of  11  hours  to  the  amount  of  time  a driver  can  spend  at  the  wheel  each 
to  and  drivers  therefore  try  to  secure  schedules  providing  for  1 1 hours’  work  for 
5 or  6 days  a week.  In  fact  it  is  well  known  that  drivers  do  not  in  fact  remain 
t the  wheel  11  hours  a day — there  is  a considerable  disparity  between  real 
working  time  and  the  apparent  working  week.  The  result  is  that  capital  equip- 
ment is  under-used,  and  more  capital  is  employed  in  the  industry  than  is 
necessary ; and  that  the  driver  is  deprived  of  leisure  and  encouraged  to  spin  out 
time  rather  than  do  his  job  with  despatch. 

30  The  Board  said  that  it  would  like  to  see  a more  realistic  relationship 
betWMn  “ paper  ” time  and  working  time  in  the  industry  ; this  would  entail  an 
UDward  adjustment  of  pay  rates  which  would  be  made  possible  by  the  more 
economic  use  of  capital  and  the  changed  attitude  to  work.  A national  solution 
for  the  industry  would  take  time  and  meanwhile  individual  companies  were  urged 
to  negotiate  agreements  financing  increased  wages  out  of  higher  productivity. 

(31  The  Board  also  pointed  out  that  for  the  most  part  advantage  was  not  being 
taken' of  the  raising  of  the  legal  speed  limit  for  road  haulage  vehicles  to  40  m.p.h. 
There  were  problems  involving  safety  which  stood  in  the  way  of  this  being  done 
senerally  without  delay,  but  the  Board  was  continuing  with  talks  with  a view  to 
wrangements  being  made  for  hauliers  equipped  with  suitable  vehicles  to  operate 
at  higher  speeds  as  soon  as  possible.) 

E:  Heavy  Electrical  Enoineerino;  Regulation  of  Earnings  by  Workers 
32  In  his  book  “ On  the  Shop  Floor  ”,  published  in  1963,  T.  Lupton  describes 
action  taken  by  workers  in  a heavy  electrical  engineering  workshop  to  regulate, 
so  far  as  they  could,  the  working  of  an  incentive  bonus  pay  scheme  to  produce 
certain  results  they  desired.  This  action  had  the  undesirable  effect,  from  a 
management  point  of  view,  that  the  incentive  scheme  did  not  stimulate  the 
workers  to  raise  their  bonus  earnings  (and  hence  their  output)  to  the  highest 
possible  level. 

33.  The  pay  scheme,  which  was  complex,  had  the  following  features  which 
may  be  noted  here : 

(i)  when  for  any  reason  not  engaged  on  a piece-work  job  workers  were 

paid  on  plain  time-rates ; 

(ii)  piece-work  rates  consisted  of  two  elements:  a feed  rate  based  on 
time  worked  but  at  a lower  level  than  the  plain  time-rate  ; and  a 
fluctuating  bonus  whose  size  depended  on  the  time  taken  to  complete 
particular  pieces  of  work.  For  the  purpose  of  the  latter  a time  was 
fixed  for  each  piece  of  work  by  agreement  between  the  rate-fixer  and 
the  worker,  and  the  bonus  depended  on  how  much  quicker  the  job  w^ 
completed  than  the  time  aUotted.  Pieces  of  work  were  supposed  to  be 
rated  so  that : 

(a)  if  the  work  was  completed  in  exactly  the  aUotted  time  the  worker 
would,  under  the  formula  used  for  calculating  bonus,  earn a 

1 June  1965,  Cmnd.  2695. 
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bonus  of  11\  per  cent,  and  this  together  with  the  fixed  rate  would 
result  in  the  worker  earning  what  he  would  have  been  eettinc 
plain  time-rates  (see  (i)  above) ; ® ® 

(A)  an  average  worker  working  at  average  speed  would  be  able  to 
complete  the  work  in  less  than  the  allotted  time  by  a margin  sufficient 
yield  a bonus  of  SO  per  cent ; 

(iii)  apart  from  this  piece-rate  scheme  there  was  a “ productivity  bonus  ” a 
group  bonus  payment  which  varied  with  the  amount  of  earnings  of  all 
workers  in  that  section  of  the  factory. 

Workers  were  themselves  responsible  for  entering  up  how  much  time  they  had 
spent  on  different  jobs,  how  much  waiting  time  there  had  been,  etc. 

34.  Lupton  found  that  workers : 

(i)  when  being  time  studied  so  that  the  rate-fixer  could  fix  a time  for  a 
piece  of  work  took  good  care  not  to  work  too  fast,  and  if  necessary 
sought  the  shop  steward’s  help  in  seeing  that  rates  were  not  fixed  too 
tightly ; 

(ii)  with  few  exceptions,  ensured  that  they  did  not  consistently  enter  up 
times  for  jobs  which  would  have  yielded  a bonus  much  exceeding  80  per 
cent ; 

(iii)  if  they  did  complete  jobs  in  a time  which  would  have  yielded  a very  high 
bonus,  tended  to  put  some  of  the  time  saved  “ into  the  bank  ” and  use  it 
by  means  of  “ cross-booking  ” of  times  to  make  up  for  other  jobs  where 
they  had  been  held  up  for  one  reason  or  another. 

In  all  this  the  work  group  kept  a watchful  eye  on  individuals  to  discourage 
deviation  from  the  generally  approved  code  of  behaviour. 

35.  The  motive  for  the  first  of  these  practices  is  obvious  enough.  As  regards 
the  others,  Lupton  concluded  that  the  workers  with  justification  believed  that 
they : 

(i)  provided  a defence  against  rate  cutting  (i.e.  the  possibility  that  manage- 
ment would  tighten  the  rates  if  bonuses  much  exceeding  80  per  cent 
were  being  earned  generally) ; 

(ii)  enable  workers  to  stabilise  their  income  ; 

(iii)  protected  workers  against  falls  in  earnings  due  to  delays  caused  by 
management  mistakes  (shortage  of  materials,  bad  design,  faulty  drawings, 
etc.) ; 

(iv)  gave  some  control  over  the  relationship  between  effort  and  reward. 

36.  Lupton  found  that  management  was  tolerant  of  these  practices  for  a number 
of  reasons.  The  flow  of  work  was  largely  governed  by  a separate  planning 
department  and  this  affected  shop  managers  and  supervisors  as  well  as  workers  and 
led  them  to  sympathise  with  the  attitude  of  the  latter  to  interruptions  to  the  flow  of 
work  outside  their  control.  The  economic  position  of  the  industry  and  the 
company  was  secure  and  did  not  put  management  under  direct  pressure  to  exact 
greater  effort  from  workers  and  they  therefore  did  not  do  so,  since  it  made  for 
easier  relations  not  to  attempt  constantly  to  tighten  rates  or  eliminate  “ cross- 
booking  ”,  etc.  Indeed  such  an  attempt  might  have  been  self-defeating  because  of 
the  opposition  it  would  have  encountered. 

37.  Lupton  does  not  believe  that  it  is  helpful  to  see  this  situation  in  terms  of 
restrictive  labour  practices.  The  workers  behaved  in  the  given  situation  in  such 
a way  as  appeared  to  be  best  calculated  to  further  their  interests.  In  such  a 
situation  it  was  rational  to  behave  in  such  a way.  He  concludes : 

“ If,  as  I have  suggested,  workers  behave  reasonably  in  the  light  of  their 
position  in  industry  and  society,  and  take  steps  to  protect  these  interests 
wherever  circumstances  make  this  possible,  then  it  would  seem  that  manage- 
ment would  be  better  employed  in  putting  its  technical  house  in  order  than 
complaining  about  the  restrictive  practices  of  the  workers,” 
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F.  Oil  Refining  : Esso  and  Fawley 

Thf  main  source  of  information  about  Fawley  is  Allan  Flanders’  book  on  the 
Fa^ey  Productivity  Agreements  (Faber  and  Faber,  1964). 

19  The  Fawley  Agreements  had  two  principal  features.  First,  Esso  gave 
•ncreases  of  about  40  per  cent  in  hourly  rates  of  pay,  spread  over  two  years, 
m *eir  employees  in  return  for  consent  to  changes  in  working  practices  which 
“ “ red  the  more  efficient  use  of  labour ; the  changes  involved  relaxation  of 
■iX^demarcations,  withdrawal  of  craftsmen’s  mates  and  their  redeployment  on 
^ ther  work,  additional  temporary  and  permanent  shift  working  and  greater 
fMdom  in  use  of  supervision.  Secondly,  the  company  undertook  to  out  overtime 
working  drastically  over  a period  of  two  years  from  the  average  of  18  per  cent 
of  total  hours  worked  at  which  it  stood  in  1959.  These  two  major  changes  were 
of  course  closely  related.  They  were  to  be  made  without  redundancies.  In  addition 
the  40-hour  week  was  to  be  introduced  in  plgce  of  the  previous  42  or  42J  hours, 
coupled  with  the  withdrawal  of  certain  non-productive  time  allowances  for 
washing,  changing  and  set  tea-breaks. 

40.  Elimination  of  unnecessary  overtime.  In  1959  the  refinery-wide  average 
of  owrtime  was  18  per  cent  of  total  hours  worked  and  provided  workers  with 
additional  earnings  of  about  32  per  cent.  Overtime  working  is  an  insidious 
danger  and  once  established  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate.'  However  at  Fawley  a 
major  reduction  in  overtime  working  followed  the  productivity  agreements.  By 
the  end  of  the  two-year  period  of  phased  implementation  of  the  agreements 
the  refinery-wide  average  had  been  reduced  from  18  per  cent  to  7-5  per  cent. 
Average  weekly  earnings  of  weekly  paid  workers  rose  from  £15  2s.  6d.  in  the 
first  half  of  1960  to  £18  6s.  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1962 — an  increase 
of  £3  3s.  6d. — ^while  average  working  hours  declined  by  5j-.  At  the  same  time 
the  productivity  per  man-hour  of  work  by  these  workers  rose  by  an  amount 
Flanders  calculates  as  approximately  50  per  cent. 

41.  Better  use  of  manpower.  Manpower  was  used  more  efficiently  in  a number 
of  ways  as  a result  of  the  productivity  agreements,  for  example  by  more  use 
of  shift-work.  Two  aspects  of  the  arrangements  for  better  use  of  manpower 
are  discussed  here : the  elimination  of  craftsmen’s  mates ; and  demarcation. 

42.  As  regards  craftsmen’s  mates,  before  the  Fawley  Productivity  Agreements  it 
was  estimated  that  they  were  only  about  40  per  cent  as  productive  as  the  crafts- 
men they  assisted : in  other  words  they  actually  worked  about  3i  hours  a day 
only,  on  average.  Like  unnecessary  overtime,  this  sort  of  situation  is  evidence 
of  a casual  attitude  towards  the  use  of  human  resources,  and  betrays  scant  respect 
for  the  mates  as  persons : it  implies  that  their  time  can  be  wasted  with  impunity. 
As  a result  of  the  agreements  the  use  of  craftsmen’s  mates  was  abandoned.  There 
was  some  compensating  rise  in  the  number  of  craftsmen  to  make  up  for  their 
loss  (though  not  as  great  a rise  as  the  craftmen’s  unions  had  hoped),  fit  July  1960 
there  were  494  craftsmen  and  275  mates.  In  luly  1962  there  were  559  craftsmen 
and  1 mate. 

43.  The  change  was  accomplished  with,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  little  difficulty. 
There  were  no  signs  that  the  craftsmen  particularly  resented  it.  Suitable  arrange- 
ments were  made,  where  necessary,  for  the  carrying  out  of  work  which  had  been 
done  by  mates,  e.g.  by  the  provision  of  an  efficient  tool  delivery  service ; and 
in  some  instances  the  work  was  reorganised  to  eliminate  the  need  for  tasks  pre- 
viously done  by  mates — for  example  by  cutting  out  the  need  for  the  ladders 
which  electricians’  mates  used  to  hold  for  the  electricians.  The  mates  themselves 
were,  in  the  end,  fairly  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  for  their  redeployment, 
although  the  original  proposals  had  caused  them  a good  deal  of  anxiety.  That 
the  change  worked  well  in  practice  was  probably  because  the  company  took  a 
great  deal  of  care  to  minimise  the  adverse  human  consequences  for  the  mates, 
for  example  taking  much  trouble  over  the  provision  of  training  for  new  jobs. 

'There  is  a discussion  of  the  implications  of  unnecessary  overtime  in  paras.  41-44  of  the 
paper  on  productivity  bargaiidng. 
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44.  As  regards  demarcation,  the  agreements  provided  for  relaxation  which  ca 

he  classified  into  three  types ; inter-craft  flexibility ; flexibility  between  craft  anri 
non-craft  workers ; and  flexibility  as  between  non-craft  workers.  ™ 

45.  Where  inter-craft  flexibility  was  concerned  the  company  was  at  pains  t 
make  clear  that  it  was  not  seeking  to  introduce  multi-craft  tradesmen  nor  to  dis° 
turb  the  balance  of  work  at  Fawley  as  between  the  crafts : it  was  merely  seekinc 
greater  flexibility  in  the  performance  of  jobs  which  were  on  the  borderline 
between  crafts.  In  practice  not  a great  deal  seems  to  have  been  gained  by  means 
of  greater  inter-craft  flexibility.  No  accurate  measure  of  the  effect  of  the  agree- 
ments was  kept  but  the  departmental  head  concerned  guessed  that  possibly  5 per 
cent  of  craftsmen’s  time  was  after  the  agreements  spent  working  outside  their 
craft,  and  this  suggests  that  no  spectacular  progress  was  made.  The  letter  of  the 
agreements  was  observed,  but  they  did  not  iead  to  a new  spirit  towards  inter-craft 
flexibility  as  management  had  hoped.  However  because  of  the  clear  terms  of 
the  agreements  there  were  far  fewer  demarcation  disputes,  and  this  was  a gain. 

46.  Negotiating  even  a limited  measure  of  inter-craft  flexibility  was  not  easy 
Flanders  found  that  tradition  and  convention  were  not  the  main  obstacles! 
Personal  or  group  security  was  the  crux  of  the  matter.  Some  work  groups  cut 
across  union  boundaries,  but  where  group  security  coincided  with  union  security 
there  tended  to  be  strong  opposition.  Flanders  says' ; “ Almost  every  craftsman 
knows,  with  the  instinctive  knowledge  that  embodies  the  historical  lessons  of  his 
social  group,  that  this  is  his  duty  to  the  union  and  to  his  fellows — to  prevent 
trespass  and,  if  possible,  to  gain  more  ground  ' 

47.  The  welders  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  a group  which  resisted  change. 
For  one  thing  they  had  been  working  more  overtime  than  other  workers  and 
so  far  as  earnings  were  concerned  were  therefore  one  of  the  groups  which 
would  not  benefit  much,  if  at  all,  from  changed  arrangements.  Moreover  in 
drawing  up  proposals  for  more  flexibility  the  mistake  was  made  of  putting  for- 
ward changes  which  would  take  work  away  from  welders  without  suggesting 
any  which  would  have  the  opposite  effect.  Welding  is  also  work  which  varies 
greatly  in  the  degree  of  skiU  required  and  does  not  enjoy  a distinctive  and 
established  status.  All  these  fa.ctors  tended  to  promote  resistance  to  change 
among  the  welders,  based  on  considerations  of  group  security. 

48.  The  agreements  provided  for  improved  flexibility  between  craft  and  non- 
craft workers.  For  example  process  (non-craft)  workers  were  to  undertake 
a certain  amount  of  minor  maintenance  work.  There  was  also  to  be  an  increase 
in  slinging  or  load  lifting  work  done  by  craftsmen.  However  for  various 
reasons,  including  an  unfortunate  discrepancy  in  wording  which  had  been  over- 
looked in  drawing  up  the  agreements,  implementation  of  this  part  of  .the  agree- 
ments had  not  progressed  very  far  when  Flanders  wrote  his  book. 

49.  Good  progress  was  made  at  Fawley  in  securing  increased  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  labour  within  the  far  larger  body  of  non-craft  workers  (who  were 
members  of  the  T & GWU),  and  in  some  cases  this  led  to  very  big  productivity 
increase.  Among  process  shift-workers  who  received  training  in  addition^ 
skills  there  seems  to  have  been  increased  interest  in  the  job  and  improved  work. 
Broader  job  groups  were  an  aid  to  flexibility.  The  fact  that  union  differences  were 
confined  to  rivalry  between  two  separate  T & GWU  branches  was  a considerable 
help. 

50.  A general  point  which  may  be  noted  about  increasing  flexibility  is  the 

influence  of  the  wage  structure.  At  Fawley  all  craftsmen  were  on  a uniform 
rate  of  pay,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  flexibility  in  the  use  of  craftsmen 
this  was  very  helpful.  So  far  as  non-craft  workers  were  concerned  there  was 
a fairly  elaborate  “ points  rating  ” scheme  which  had  produced,  despite  some 
simplifications,  154  different  jobs  with  22  different  pay  rates  in  the  process  depart- 
ment alone.  This  discouraged  flexibihty,  and  in  its  place  were  substituted  con- 
solidated rates  for  a much  reduced  number  of  grades — six  in  the  process  depart- 
ment. Versatility  was  also  encouraged  by  providing  training  increments  for  the 
acquisition  of  extra  skills. . , ; 

t Op.  cit.,p.2ll, 
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Foreword 


This  Bublication  in  the  series  of  Research  Papers  prepared  for  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations  contains  two 
papers  written  by  the  Commission’s  secretariat. 

The  first  deals  with  productivity  bargaining.  The  Royal  Commission 
decided  to  explore  this  subject  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  problems  of  restrictive 
labour  practices  and  methods  of  securing  the  more  efficient  use  of  man- 
nower  ffiough  its  interest  by  no  means  ends  there.  The  paper  is  based 
Principally  on  information  about  productivity  bargaining  specially  supplied 
to  tie  Royal  Commission  by  over  twenty  undertakings,  together  with  other 
references  to  it  in  written  and  oral  evidence.  The  Royal  Commission  is 
greatly  indebted  to  all  those  who  have  taken  so  much  care  and  trouble  over 
preparing  and  submitting  this  information. 

The  second  paper’s  purpose  is  to  analyse  the  nature  of  restrictive  labour 
practices  and  of  the  problems  which  surround  them.  Various  examples  are 
cited  by  way  of  illustration  ; these  were  collected  from  published  sources 
before  the  evidence  on  productivity  bargaining  was  available. 

Neither  of  these  papers  should  be  taken  as  necessarily  representing  or 
foreshadowing  the  views  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers  Associations 
Lacon  House 
November  1966 
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INTRODUCTION 


1.  It  must  be  stressed  that  no  attempt  is  made  here  to  cover  all  the 
relevant  contributions  which  industrial  sociology  makes  to  the  study  of 
management-worker  relations.  Any  such  attempt  would  result  in  the  report 
being  either  much  too  long  or  much  too  condensed.  Instead  a limited 
number  of  themes  has  been  selected  which  seem  of  special  significance  for 
the  Commission’s  interests. 

2.  The  report  falls  into  two  parts.  The  first  is  concerned  with  the 
“ frame  of  reference  ” through  which  management  and  the  public  view  the 
problems  of  industrial  relations.  The  aspect  selected  as  being  of  special 
importance  is  whether  the  industrial  organisation  is  seen  as  a “ unitary  ” 
system,  analogous  to  a team,  or  as  a “pluralistic”  system,  a coalition  of 
interests  that  in  some  respects  are  divergent.  The  importance  derives  from 
the  fact  that  the  frame  of  reference  we  employ  determines  (a)  how  we  expect 
people  to  behave  and  how  we  think  they  ought  to  behave,  (6)  how  we 
react  to  people’s  actual  behaviour,  and  (c)  the  methods  we  choose  when  we 
want  to  change  their  behaviour.  It  is  argued  that  whereas  the  structural 
realities  of  industry  require  a pluralistic  analysis,  many  employers  and 
substantial  sections  of  the  public  employ  a unitary  frame  of  reference. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  the  perception  and  handling  by  employers  of 
labour  relations  are  prejudiced,  and  judgments  by  the  public  of  industrial 
relations  issues  are  distorted.  The  contrasting  results  of  viewing  labour 
relations  through  these  differing  frames  of  reference  are  examined,  and  the 
argument  is  put  forward  that  the  pluralistic  analysis  is  essential  for  a correct 
perspective. 

3.  The  importance  of  this  perspective  underlies  much  of  Part  II,  which 
examines  some  sociological  contributions  relevant  to  the  analysis  of 
industrial  relations  problems.  The  principal  theme  pursued  here  is  the 
general  one  of  why  people  behave  as  they  do  in  industry.  A number  of 
research  inquiries  are  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  way  people  behave— 
and  therefore  the  pattern  and  temper  of  industrial  relations — is  considerably 
affected  by  the  technology  with  which  they  work,  the  way  their  job  is 
organised  and  related  to  others,  and  various  other  so-called  “structural 
determinants  ”.  In  other  words,  industry  requires  not  only  machinery  and 
tools,  but  also  a social  organisation,  and  the  nature  of  this  social 
organisation  moulds  the  behaviour  of  the  people  within  it. 

4.  The  implication  of  this  is  that  if  there  are  patterns  of  behaviour  in 
certain  industrial  situations  that  we  wish  to  change,  the  methods  we  choose 
for  changing  them  will  need  to  include  changes  in  the  “structural 
determinants  ” of  behaviour  within  the  particular  situation.  We  can  expect 
only  very  limited  success,  and  probably  not  that,  if  we  try  to  modify 
behaviour  solely  by  external  sanctions  brought  to  beat  from  outside  the 
industry. 
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PART  I 


The  "Frame  of  Reference" 

5.  The  purpose  of  Part  I is  to  suggest  wavs  in 

viewpoint  may  help  in  the  construction  of  a frame  of^  referenw“t°i!°®‘'®' 
which  the  problems  of  industrial  relations  can  be  seen  realLSlv 
more  open  to  solution.  This  implies  that  unrealistic  hame,  n/ 
exist  which  distort  reality  and  thereby  prejudice  solutions  I if i'f 
assumption  of  this  paper  that  such  viewpoints  do  exif  amr,n»  ® 

sections  of  management  and  the  general  %blic  and  that  they 
ception  of  the  facts  in  ways  which  render  difficult  problems^intafmWe 

6.  Since  this  concept  of  tlie  frame  of  reference  nlavs  • ' 

part  m shaping  the  argumenLs  that  are  to  follow,  a brief  commLt’Tr'l?^' 
for  on  tlie  way  it  is  to  be  used.  The  concept  is  a familiaf fnf  in 
science  and  is  obviously  basic-"  It  is.  indeed,  almost  axiomaUc  ” 

one  authority,  “that  one's  attitude  towards  anything  depenTfno;  “ 
frame  of  reference".*  Each  pemon  “perceives  and  inte^r^c  ^ 
means  of  a conceptual  structure  of  generalisations  or  coS  3 f 
about  what  is  essential,  assumptions  as  to  what  is  valuable  attitnril<f 
what  IS  possible,  and  ideas  about  what  will  work  effectivelv  Thk 
ceptual  structure  constitutes  the  frame  of  reference  of  that  Mrson”^  nT 
the  frame  of  reference  embodies  “ the  main  selective  innueS  at  worl^ 
fte  perceiver  supplements,  omits  and  structures  what  he  notices”' 
perception  is  a form  of  behaviour  in  which  obipcie  nm  * j' 
preparation  for  other  forms  of  behaviour  the  importance  of  the**f™  ™ 
of  reference  is  plain.  It  determines  judgment  whi^^  in  tur^ 
subsequent  behaviour.  Thus  “motivated  hehnJir>„7^!!  i ™ determines 
i.  d.to.i.,d  .1..  Of  M s'“* 

The  Nature  of  Industrial  Organisation 

..JonS  riTo  iti'z  t 

unitary  or  as  a pluralistic  structure.  waemer  we  view  it  as  a 

ic  f way  of  presenting  this  distinction  would  be  to  ask-  “ What 
s the  closest  analogy  to  the  enterpri.se-is  it.  or  ought  it  to  be  annlnl.t 

a°coidition  onnf  ^ P^rpow.  or  is  it  more  plausibly  viewed  as 

a coalition  of  interests,  a miniature  democratic  state  composed  of  sectional 
groups  wdh  divergent  interests  over  which  the  governS  S to 

therouBht  to  Sve  P®°P>®  to  behave  and  how  we  think 

amLl  behavion^  A H a tactions  to  people’s 

™,  **""  ” 

toasons  are  in  relation  to  public  opinion  about 
immediacy  is  for  managers  themselves. 

2 ,N«'''=9mb.  Social Psychohgy'mo  'pTlW  ’ 

3 NeSb,“  94.’ 

Ibid.,  p.  94. 

imd.,p.  95. 
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Management  attitudes  on  this  basic  issue — whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously held — can  strongly  affect  their  handling  of  labour  relations  in  ways 
which  will  be  examined.  It  is  therefore  important,  both  for  industry  and 
for  those  who  judge  it.  to  clarify  these  two  conflicting  basic  views  and  decide 
which  corresponds  to  the  structural  realities. 

Industrial  Enterprise  as  a Unitary  System 

9.  A umtay  system  has  one  source  of  authority  and  one  focus  of  loyalty, 
which  is  why  it  suggests  the  team  analogy.  What  pattern  of  behaviour  do 
we  expect  from  the  members  of  a successful  and  healthily-functioning  team? 
We  expect  them  to  strive  jointly  towards  a common  objective,  each  pulling 
his  weight  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Each  accepts  his  place  and  his  function 
^adly,  following  the  leadership  of  the  one  so  appointed.  There  are  no 
oppositionary  groups  or  factions,  and  therefore  no  rival  leaders  within  the 
team.  Nor  are  there  any  outside  it;  the  team  stands  alone,  its  members 
owing  allegiance  to  their  own  leaders  but  to  no  others.  If  the  members  have 
an  obligation  of  loyalty  towards  the  leader,  the  obligation  is  certainly  recipro- 
cated, for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  leader  to  act  in  such  ways  as  to  inspire  the 
loyalty  he  demands.  Morale  and  success  are  closely  connected  and  rest  heavily 
upon  personal  relationships. 

10.  Most  students  of  industrial  relations  would  agree  that  this  represents 
a vision  of  what  industry  ought  to  be  like  which  is  widespread  among 
employers,  top  managers  and  substantial  sections  of  outside  public  opinion. 
So  far  as  employers  and  managers  themselves  are  concerned,  the  analogy 
can  be  refined  a little.  The  vision  is  closest  to  the  professional  football  team, 
for  here,  combined  with  the  team  structure  and  its  associated  loyalties,  one 
finds  a substantial  measure  of  managerial  prerogative  at  the  top  in  the 
persons  of  the  manager,  trainer,  and  board  members.  Team  spirit  and 
undivided  management  authority  co-exist  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

11.  The  clichds  of  this  ideology  are  too  familiar  to  need  emphasis. 
They  reach  their  high-water  mark,  perhaps,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Industrial 
Co-partnership  Association,  to  which  many  “household-name”  companies 
are  affiliated.  Under  the  aegis  of  this  organisation,  the  top-level  managers 
of  our  economy  urge  upon  each  other  the  crucial  importance  of  inspiring 
leadership,  of  promoting  harmony  of  purpose  with  their  work-people,  and 
of  building  up  loyalty  and  espirlt  de  corps.  The  Association  runs  annual 
conferences  under  such  title-themes  as  “ Team-Spirit  in  Industry ; the  Vital 
Factor  in  Britain’s  Recovery”  (1965),  and  “All  of  one  Company”  (1966). 
It  publishes  pamphlets  under  such  titles  as  “All  on  the  Same  Side”  and 
“Partnership  in  Industry”,  the  latter  of  which  argues  that  “in  the  final 
analysis  the  problem  of  good  industrial  relations  is  a psychological  problem. 
The  ultimate  aim  should  be  to  create  a true  sense  of  partnership ; of  unity ; 
almost  of  family  ”.  The  test  of  successful  management  is  whether  it  thinks 
of  its  employees  “ in  terms  of  personal  friendliness  as  ‘ our  chaps  ’ "?■  The 
present  chairman  of  the  Confederation  of  British  Industry  has  declared  that 
“ In  my  company,  such  expressions  as  ‘ Team  Spirit  ’,  ‘ Team  Work  ’,  and 
‘ Working  Together  ’ are  commonly  used.  They  are  in  fact  the  titles  of  our 
employee  handbooks  and  house  journals.  It  is  my  belief  that  they  are  more 

' William  Wallace,  Partnership  In  Industry,  1937,  pp.  10-11. 
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than  catch  phrases  ; they  are  important  and  meaninsful  ■ 

concept  Which  underlies  the  activities  of  our  business  “ 

of  similar  evidence  can  be  found  in  chairmen’s  speeches  at  ^ 

meetings  m house  magazines,  and  in  books  about  managemem  of 
descnbed  memorably  by  Mr.  Grigor  Mcaelland  as  an  “ orw  of 
pontification  avuncular 

Industrial  Enterprise  as  a Pluralistic  System 

industrial  organisation  embodied  in  this  imit, 
emphasis  has  long  since  been  abandoned  by  most  social  scientist?  as 
gruent  with  reality  and  useless  for  purposes  of  analysis.  If  we  are  to  h^"' 
mode  which  explains  the  growing  accumulation  of  evid^ce  ab^To' 
industry  actually  operates,  we  have  to  abandon  ideal  nrescrlnHon»”l,u°^! 
reflect  wishful  thinking  rather  than  accurate  observation.  We  have  to 
he  organisation  as  a “ plural  society,  containing  many  related  hm  ! ‘ 
interests^  and  objectives  which  must"  be  maintafneTfa"  somffci'd  o7e^"' 
librium  . In  place  of  a corporate  unity  reflected  in  a sinale 
authority  and  loyalty,  we  have  to  accept  the  existence  of  rival  sources  of 
leadership  and  attachment.  They  need  to  be  accepted,  above  all  by  whoLe 
IS  ruling  the  plural  society  in  question,  “The  problem  of  government  7a 
plural  society  is  not  to  unify,  integrate  or  liquidate  sectional  groups  and  their 
special  interests  in  the  name  of  some  over-riding  corporate  existenoH  Km 
to  control  and  balance  the  activities  of  constituent  groups  so  as  to  provide 
freedom  of  association  and  action  for  sectional 
and  group  PU^oses  consistent  with  the  general  interest  of  the  society  as 

goverTmlt^  * responsible  fe 

13.  The  full  acceptance  of  the  notion  that  an  industrial  organization  is 
made  up  of  .sectional  groups  with  divergent  interests  involves  also  a full 

in  common  purpose  which  can  exist 

in  industry  is  only  of  a very  limited  nature.  In  the  sense  that  the^ow 
are  mu  ually  dependent  they  may  be  said  to  have  a common  intemm  taX 

reTor  this  is  esse7My  : 

rernote  long-term  consideration  which  enters  little  into  the  day-to-day  conduct 
of  the  organisation  and  cannot  provide  that  harmony  of  operatiomil  objec- 
tives and  methods  for  which  managers  naturally  yearn. 

.im-it  professional  top  managers  shows  that  the 

claims  upon  their  consideration  are  many  and  wide-ranging.  They  include 

workpeople,  but  also  its  technTcal  7s%rSrit» 
shareholders,  its  customers,  the  Government,  and  perhaps  the  local  com- 
"'uk'^  u Management  must  maintain  at  least  a necessary  minimum  of  concern 
of  MV  7e“of  govern  entirely  in  the  interests 

riri7L  Pm  °w  f I”  ^ leading  business  theorist.  Peter 

? f “'1  purpose  of  the  enterprise  is  the  production 

of  goods,  not  the  governance  o^men.  Its  governmental  authority  over  men 

J Co-partnership,  July  1965,  p.  31.  ' ' 

3 Journal  of  Industrial  Relations,  Juno  1963,  p.  278. 

958,  p.*i21  ^0*™  Management,  cd.  by  E.  M.  Hugh-Jones, 

1 1bid.,  pp'.  101-2. 
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must  always  be  subordinated  to  its  economic  performance  and  responsibility 
. . . Hence  it  can  never  be  discharged  primarily  in  the  interest  of  those 
over  whom  the  enterprise  rules"}  It  follows  therefore  that,  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  function,  management  must  sometimes  act  against  the  interests 
of  workpeople  as  they  see  them,  and  that  this  is  incompatible  with  the  concept 
of  common  purpose. 

The  Ideology  of  Management 

15.  It  might  be  asked  at  this  stage  why  employers  and  managers 
commonly  supposed  to  be  hard-headed  and  practical  should  subscribe  to 
a “ unitary  ” view  of  industrial  organisation  which  is  so  at  variance  with 
demonstrable  facts.  Why  do  so  many  of  them  retain  an  ideology  which 
seems  mere  sentimental  illusion?  The  answer  on  one  level  has  to  do  with 
the  nature  of  ideologfits.  As  one  industrial  sociologist  has  written  in  relation 
to  a different  aspect:  “Once  an  ideology  has  been  established  the  people 
concerned  live  it,  with  the  result  that  they  can  no  longer  be  analytical  about 
it  and  become  reluctant  to  accept  that  it  can  be  analysed.  . . . People  living 
an  ideology  think  and  feel  about  it  in  terms  and  values  which  reflect  but 
do  not  explain  the  forces  that  really  control  their  social  behaviour.  Its 
beliefs  are  not  truths  or  untruths  in  any  absolute  sense 

16.  On  another  level,  however,  one  must  ask  what  need  the  ideology 
serves  for  those  who  subscribe  to  it.  This  is  a question  not  of  how  the 
managerial  ideology  became  established  but  why.  The  answer,  in  brief,  is 
that  the  ideology  serves  three  purposes.  It  is  at  once  a method  of  self- 
reassurance,  an  instrument  of  persuasion,  and  a technique  of  seeking 
legitimation  of  authority. 

17.  The  reassurance  function  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  For  many 
managers,  the  full  and  complete  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  substantial 
sections  of  those  whom  they  govern  are  in  certain  fundamental  respects 
alienated  is  corrosive  of  self-confidence.  This  can  be  a powerful  motivation 
towards  believing  that  a basic  harmony  of  purpose  exists,  and  that  any 
apparent  demonstration  to  the  contrary  is  due  to  faults  among  the  governed 
—to  stupidity,  or  short-sightedness,  or  out-dated  class  rancour,  or  an 
inability  to  grasp  the  basic  principles  of  economics,  or  the  activities  of 
agitators  who  create  mischief  out  of  nothing.  Such  beliefs  can  offer  a high 
emotional  yield,  for  failure  and  frustration  can  be  projected  on  to  others. 

18.  Besides  serving  as  a mechanism  of  defensive  reassurance,  the  ideology 
also  serves  as  an  instrument  of  persuasion.  Managers  seek  to  persuade  their 
employees  and  the  public  at  large  that  industry  is  a harmony  of  co-operation 
which  only  fools  or  knaves  choose  to  disrupt.  To  the  extent  that  they 
convince  their  employees  their  job  is  made  easier  ; to  the  extent  that  they 
convince  the  public  they  gain  sympathy  whenever  their  policies  are 
challenged  by  their  workers. 

19.  Arising  out  of  this  second  point  is  the  third.  The  propagation  of 
the  idea  that  the  interests  of  the  rulers  and  of  the  ruled  are  identical  helps 
to  confer  legitimacy  upon  the  rdgime.  Their  government  is  legitimate 
government ; their  sanctions  are  legitimate  sanctions ; they  can  be  cruel  to 
be  kind  yet  remain  free  of  guilt. 

* P.  Dnicker,  The  New  Society,  1951,  p.  81  (his  italics). 

2 Joan  Woodward,  Industrial  Organisation;  Theory  and  Practice,  1965,  p.  255. 
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I.  tS;  i.« 

Ideology  and  Behaviour 

21.  There  i,s  one  set  of  answers  to  the.se  questions  wti.vr.  . l 
quickly  rea.s.suring.  The  fact  that  trade  unionism  and  the 

shop  .stewards  and  disputes  procedure.s  are  widely  accented  hv 
m Britain  might  be  taken  as  evidence  of  rMfis  fc 
nature  of  ideas.  And  if  workpeople  are  constantly  cerured 
nient  for  obstructionism  which  impedes  not  only  the  nSal 
effort  but  also  their  own  real  inteie^.  what  is  wroarwift  that? 

22,  Ano^er  set  of  answers  may  be  offered,  however  whir-i,  ■ . 

flattering.  To  the  extent  that  managers  subscribe  to  the  ideoloav  that  f * 
been  described,  they  are  viewing  collective  neantiotirtnc  Sy  that  has 
dispute-settlement,  formal  and  infomal  cMsultatiof  and  ^‘1’  of 

of  labour  relations  through  a fram™!  Snce  whfch 

with  the  structural  realities  from  which  thLe  activiL^derivrthei!^ 
and  validity.  Although  such  activities  have  beTn  v.rSv  C 

=f=£ 

Labour  Relations  and  the  Pluralistic  Frame  of  Reference 

frame  of 

24.  The  first  point  concerns  the  whole  place  of  unions  in  indnst™ 
Employer-emp  oyee  relationships  have  two  disflnct  aspects : ZarSt  rXS 
and  managerial  relations.  Market  relations  have  to  do  with  j 

:.VS“.rA^ 

the  worker  did  not  like  the  terms  offered  he  could  go  Sherr  Swew 

notT'Sf*whirM‘r^  “h  up  in  the  oft-quoted  phrase.  “May 

„wi  * ^ "’y  ”•  Many  employers  tried  to  aZt 

SSS^dlLTfr*®"  force,  the  argL4t  being  that  these 

autftority  rights  derived  from  ownership  of  the  means  of  production. 

relation'^o^mnrL?''  for  trade  unionism,  it  came  in 

movT  hv  ,h!*  ft  f managerial.  Public  opinion  was 

labour  mLketc  often-devastating  effects  upon  the  worker  of  Legulated 
labour  markets.  The  individual  worker  was  seen  to  be  so  much  weaker 

oScti4TaSninl^‘'‘n^'”th‘  f^is  fellowfin 

the  labour  mafket.  ^ adequate  protection  in 
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27.  This  meant  that  the  acceptance  of  trade  unionism  came  through  its 
being  recognised  as  a necessary  protection  for  the  worker  in  the  economic 
aspect  of  his  employment.  This  is  still  frequently  seen  as  the  primary 
justification  of  trade  unions.  Much  public  discussion  focuses  wholly  upon 
the  rdle  of  unions  in  relation  to  the  periodic  fixing  of  wages,  and  a good 
deal  of  effort  goes  into  trying  to  establish  that  collective  bargaining  has 
not  significantly  increased  the  share  of  the  national  income  going  to  wages 
and  salaries,  and  that  wage  rates  in  given  industries  would  have  risen  by 
tlie  same  amount  even  had  labour  markets  remain  unregulated. 

28.  A pluralistic  frame  of  reference  recognises  that  this  is  quite 
inadequate.  The  legitimacy  and  justification  of  trade  unions  in  our  society 
rests  not  upon  their  protective  function  in  labour  markets  or  upon  their 
success,  real  or  supposed,  in  raising  the  share  enjoyed  by  their  members, 
but  on  social  values  which  recognise  the  right  of  interest-groups  to  combine 
and  have  an  effective  voice  in  their  own  destiny.  This  means  having  a 
voice  in  decision-making.  Now  clearly  decisions  about  wage  rates  are  of 
great  importance  to  wage-earners.  But  the  public’s  preoccupation  with  the 
union’s  economic  rSle  in  labour  markets  has  meant  that  an  even  more 
important  r61e  has  been  neglected  and  insufficiently  understood.  This  is  the 
rdle  of  union  organisation  within  the  workplace  itself  in  regulating  managerial 
relations,  i.e.  the  exercise  of  management  authority  in  deploying,  organising, 
and  disciplining  the  labour  force  after  it  has  been  hired.  The  value  of  the 
pluralistic  reference  is  that  it  both  focuses  our  attention  upon  this  crucial 
union  role  and  illuminates  the  ground  upon  which  union  legitimacy  rests 
—its  character  as  a representative  institution  which  participates  with  manage- 
ment in  a process  of  joint  decision-making  on  issues  of  day-to-day  manage- 
ment. It  is  the  method  that  is  valued  here,  not  necessarily  the  results. 
This  point  is  important,  for  if  it  could  be  proved  that  management  would 
make  the  same  decisions  in  the  absence  of  organized  labour  then  a justifica- 
tion which  rested  on  results  would  be  nullified  and  trade  unionism  would 
be  proved  superfluous. 

29.  This  leads  on  directly  to  the  second  point.  The  participation  of 
organized  labour  in  decision-making  means  that  managerial  prerogatives  are 
thereby  curbed.  The  fact  that  this  is  a socially-preferred  method  of 
decision-making,  however,  means  that  it  is  inappropriate  for  management  to 
experience  “ guilt  ” at  “ surrendering  ” their  “ proper  functions  ”,  There  is 
plenty  of  occasion  for  guilt  if  management  abdicates  its  role  by  virtually 
allowing  organised  labour  to  make  the  decisions,  but  this  is  not  the  point 
in  question. 

30.  The  pluralistic  frame  of  reference  shows  us,  however,  that  the 
challenge  to  management  authority  and  leadership  goes  deeper  than  this. 
The  separate  interests  and  objectives  manifested  in  the  numerous  and  diverse 
work  groups  which  make  up  the  organisation  usually  make  common  cause 
with  similar  interests  in  other  organisations.  Thus  we  have  manual  workers, 
technicians,  and  clerical  workers  with  their  respective  trade  unions,  and 
perhaps  professionals  and  technologists  with  their  associations  and  institutes. 
Through  these  horizontal  links  with  groups  outside,  the  members  of  the 
organisation  owe  loyalty  to.  and  come  under  the  authority  of,  leaders  other 
than  their  own  management.  Industrial  government  therefore  faces  one 
of  the  most  taxing  of  all  tests  of  government,  in  that  substantial  sections  of 
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Its  empire  owe  only  a partial  allegiance,  which  they  may  choose  m 
moments  to  withdraw  altogether.  Thi.s  is  a loeical  eoncf?  ‘ 
function.  Industrial  government  cannot  claim  the  right  to  ^uncon^v 
allegiance,  for  its_  diverse  responsibilities  sometimes  oblige  it  tr^  „ 
the  mterests  of  its  members  as  they  see  them.  Potential  rticofr 
therefore  implied  by  the  very  nature  of  industrial  organSattn  Tusf  “ 
management  is  an  alien  authority  from  the  viewpoint  of  thrworkn.onT 
management  in  its  turn  has  to  come  to  terms  with  an  alierauthorit^^^^^ 
m the  form  of  a full-time  union  officer  from  outsidror  in 
union  representative  within  its  own  boundaries-  the  shop  steward  ^ ^ 

31.  Thus  in  the  terms  of  the  plurali.stic  frame  of  reference 

has  to  face  the  fact  that  there  are  other  sources  of  leadershio  other  f 
loyalty,  within  the  social  system  it  governs,  and  .haf? fs’ 2h  SeTr^^ 
management  must  share  its  decision-making.  “ “ 

32.  It  follows  from  this  that  conflict  is  endemic  to  industrial  organisation 
It  does  not  follow  however,  that  trade  unions  introduce  conflict^^ft ' 

fo™  of  organised  and  contffiuom 

form  of  expression  for  sectional  mterests  which  would  exist  anywav  It 
might  be  argued  that  they  intensify  and  prolong  conflicts  of  interest  On  the 
other  hand,  it  can  be  .said  that  “ by  organising  and  focusing  group  orilt 
and  aspirations,  giving  them  coherent  expression  and  providing  recognisable 
achinery  through  which  to  negotiate  the  necessary  adjustment  of  conflicting 
mterests.  die  unions  contnbute  immensely  to  the  solution  of  problems  whidf 

working  relation.ship.  must  be  dealt  with 
m some  way  or  another  . . . ” ' ® 

33.  Conflict  has  to  be  defined,  however,  not  only  in  such  dramatic 

b^Sur 

and  attitudes  that  express  oppo.sition  and  divergent  orientations  between  indus- 
trial owners  and  managers  on  the  one  hand  and  working  people  and  their 
organisations  on  the  other  hand  Its  mcan,s  of  expression  are  “ as  unlimited 
a the  ingenuity  ol  man  They  include  not  only  the  strike  and  the  looko“ 
but  also  overtime  bans,  working  to  rule,  going  slow,  peaceful  bargaining  and 
grievance  handling,  absenteeism,  bad  time-keeping,  and  labour  turnover. 

34.  Some  of  these  forms,  such  as  restriction  of  output,  absenteeism  and 
turnover  may  take  place  on  an  individual  as  well  as  on  an  organised  basis 
and  constitute  alternatives  to  collective  action".*  This  is  the  basis  for  a 
distinction  which  is  increasingly  recognised  by  industrial  sociologists  between 

organiMd  and  “ unorganised  " conflict.*  " The  former  is  primarily  a 
group  phenomenon,  whose  main  form  of  expression  is  disputes,  and  certain 
negotiating  and  grievance  procedures  will  normally  be  established  to  deal 
with  It  . Unorganised  conflict,  which  goes  largely  unnoticed  by  public 
opinion,  takes  fonns  “which  are  more  indirect  and  to  some  extent  mote 
personal,  which  are  often  not  regarded  as  conflict  by  the  persons  in  the 
situation,  and  for  whose  containment  or  resolution  established  procedures  do 

t Ross,  ap,  cll.,  p,  1 1.5.  ' 

'“"I’'.";  Mwrto/  Conflict.  1954,  p.  13, 

Managmem  in  Industrial  Society,  1964,  p.  171.  ^ 

1963^'”’"''“*®''’  Scott,  d.  al..  Coal  and  Conflict 
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not  normally  exist.  In  this  category  we  include  labour  turnover,  absenteeism, 
poor  time-keeping  and  discipline,  negative  attitudes  and  a number  of  other 
manifestations  . . . ” ‘ 

35.  Research  in  this  field,  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  pluralistic  frame 
of  reference  with  its  acceptance  of  conflict  as  inherent  in  the  very  fabric  of 
industry,  leads  us  to  re-examine  another  popular  view— that  overt  and 
organised  conflict  is  necessarily  a sign  of  organisational  ill-health  and  low 
morale,  defined  as  negative  and  unconstructive  attitudes  and  behaviour. 
This  view  derives  from  the  belief  that  harmony  is  “ good  ” and  conflict  “ bad  ”! 
Given  that  only  the  organi.sed  forms  are  recognised  as  conflict,  the  tendency 
is  to  regard  the  vigorous  pressing  of  grievances  as  indicative  of  a generally 
bad  state  of  affairs.  It  may  be  so,  but  equally  it  may  not.  Certainly  to 
regard  high  morale  and  high  (organised)  conflict  as  opposite  poles  of  a 
dichotomy  is  a dangerous  fallacy.  In  an  industry  which  by  its  very  nature 
throws  up  a considerable  number  of  disputed  issues,  “ their  compromise  or 
reconciliation  through  institutionalised  forms  of  conflict  may  indeed  be  a 
condition  of  high  morale,  or  of  the  positive  attachment  of  the  members  of 
sub-groups  to  the  activities  of  the  organisation”.''  Correspondingly,  the 
absence  of  organised  grievance  activity  does  not  necessarily  indicate  high 
morale.  Resentment,  discontent  and  alienation  may  be  expressing  themselves 
in  unorganised  forms  such  as  those  previously  listed.  The  Industrial  Research 
Section  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  in  an  investigation  of  four  Lancashire 
coal  mines,  found  that  among  the  various  occupational  groups  of  surface 
and  underground  workers  higher  morale  was  associated  with  a higher  degree 
of  organised  and  a lower  degree  of  unorganised  conflict,  and  lower  morale  with 
less  organised  and  more  unorganised  conflict." 

36.  We  may  sum  up  this  fourth  point  by  saying  that,  if  the  pluralistic 
frame  of  reference  tells  us  that  conflict  is  endemic  to  industry,  research  based 
on  this  premise  reassures  us  that  overt  and  palpable  expressions  of  conflict  are 
no  more  a reliable  indicator  of  low  morale  than  their  absence  is  of  a clean 
bill  of  health.  Indeed,  a vigorously  overt  conflict  .situation  may  be 
necessary  for  high  morale.  A logical  corollary  is  that  to  designate  those 
who  take  an  active  part  in  this  overt  expression  as  “ disloyal  ” is  to  fall 
victim  to  a terminology  that  in  this  context  is  as  sentimental  as  it  is 
analytically  unsound. 

37.  Nevertheless,  the  foregoing  arguments  do  not  entitle  us  to  assume 
that  a high  degree  of  organised  conflict  is  necessarily  healthy.  What  they 
should  do  is  to  convince  us  of  the  need  for  close,  painstaking  inquiry  into 
specific  situations  rather  than  for  blanket  solutions  derived  from  false 
identifications  of  industrial  health  and  ill-health. 

38.  The  significance  of  this  for  what  are  currently  regarded  as  trouble- 
spots  is  plain  enough.  What  relevance  does  the  pluralistic  frame  of  reference 
have  for  our  preoccupations  here?  It  suggests  that  instead  of  assuming  disrup- 
tion to  be  due  to  the  impact  of  the  more  regrettable  aspects  of  human 
nature  upon  an  otherwise  harmonious  system,  we  see  it  instead  as  an  out- 
come  of  group  structure,  group  relations  and  group  policies.  If  we  do  our 

I Scott,  op.  clt.,  pp,  39-40.  ~ 

^Ibld.,  p.  39. 
ilbU. 
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response  will  be  very  different.  Instead  of  appealing  to  individual  * . 
over  a new  leaf”  or  “behave  better  in  future"  or ® foraet  Ih. 
again  all  in  the  interests  of  some  remote  and  abstract'  Mtitr 
export  drive  or  ‘ the  balance  of  payments  problem  ” or  “ tt,  ^ 
industry  ",  we  shall  concentrate  on  analysing  the  causes  and  * 
are  shaping  group  structure,  relations  aL  policies  and  w“  the?Te7‘'  *5 
changed  in  ways  which  minimise  disruntinn.  Thir  be 


will  be  taken 


changed  in  ways  which  minimise  disruption 
Up  again  later , for  the  moment  we  will  note  simpiv  that  it  ic 
a pluralistic  frame  of  reference  and  that  the  unitixy  conceptL®  “ 
With  the  wrong  “ mental  set  ^ inception  gets  us  off 

39.  Similarly  with  so-called  restrictive  practices  and  resistanrA  i i. 
Viewed  within  a pluralistic  framework,  there  are  nehher  irrm^  ° 

cal.  A management  which  fully  accepts  the  reality  of  work  hoL“ Tnt'“°®' 
which  conflict  quite  legitimately  with  their  own  will  se4  hon.c  i * 
patiently  to  understand  the  causes  of  particular  group  practices  Md  nov 

m the  full  awareness  that  imaginative  understanding  is  a ore  eondu° 
success  in  modifying  behaviour.  •'•lanamg  is  a pre-condihon  of 

40.  This  leads  on  directly  to  the  necessity  of  the  pluralistic  fmm 
reference  for  the  development  of  more  sophisticated  bareainine  tec^* 
designed  to  reconcile  management  and  work-group  interests  at 

of  mutual  advantage.  Such  techniques  are  now  lerdnT under 
“productivity  bargaining".  It  is  Lrcely  pTibirto 
tures  standing  any  chance  of  continuingTccess  LLTwLre  ^ 
maintain  a constant  intuitive  awarenes.s  grounded  ^n^LMi  ? 

a,  di,™„  "*"■ 

•soblistaoio:  ib.t  doubt,  b«v.  bJr,  taly  ,“„d  „ „ ibJ 

managements  to  use  them  succe.ssfully ; and  that  some  ventures  Le  m 
threatening  than  promising.  The  rea.sons  for  all  this  are  numerous  butTi! 
one  of  the  themes  of  this  paper  that,  among  these  many  causes  some  contri 
buuiry  part  has  been  played  by  our  failufe  to  proZe  and  d^min^ 
valid  understanding  of  the  social  organisation  of  industry  Tt  to  k»{  j 
here  that  the  framework  of  one's  interpretatL 

tion  IS  detemined  by  one's  choice  as  between  the  pluralistic  or  unita^  con 
cepiions  Ihe  implications  of  the  pluralistic  framework  have  been  Sched 
Those  of  the  unitary  framework  will  now  be  examined 

Labour  Rekitions  and  the  Unitary  Frame  of  Reference 

42.  Although  most  employers  and  managers  have  been  obliged  to  accent 

nevertoTTiT®  of  referenre 

never  to  be  fully  reconciled  to  it.  In  their  case,  the  frustration  which  is 

natural  to  those  whose  freedom  of  action  and  decision  has  suffered  enoroaoh- 

ronvicL^nThm  justiflcatlon  by  the 

Ev^  m^nv^s  encroachment  is  unjustified  or  at  best  unnecessary, 
hnid^n^^  ® • I “ high  degree  of  sophistication  can  be  found 

the^naft^*ndr'^  misdeeds  and  foolishness  of  employers  in 

modem  “nMghtenment  means  that 

modem  workers  are  perfectly  safe  in  the  hands  of  their  managers.  It  has 
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already  been  suggested  that  such  arguments  completely  miss  the  point  of  the 
representative  principle  and  socially-preferred  methods  of  decision-making 

43.  We  would  expect  to  find,  in  this  situation,  alternation  between  the 
view  that  unions  achieve  nothing  for  their  members  that  would  not  be  forth- 
coming in  any  case,  and  the  view  that  they  achieve  far  too  much  by  pushing 
up  costs,  blocking  change  and  frustrating  enterprise, 

44.  Resentment  towards  organised  labour  is  most  likely  to  arise  in  the 
sphere  of  managerial  relations  in  the  workplace  processes  of  deploying 
organising  and  disciplining  the  labour  force.  Employers  and  managers  are 
much  more  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  prerogative  in  the  sphere  of  market 
relations,  for  this  is  the  sphere  in  which  public  opinion  has  historically  been 
most  clearly  articulated  in  favour  of  trade  unionism.  When  they  express 
resentment  at  the  work-group  s demand  to  influence  managerial  workplace 
decisions,  however,  they  do  so  with  a substantial  measure  of  public  opinion 
behind  them. 

45.  Given  such  a perspective,  the  presence  of  the  union  in  the  workplace 
is  seen,  not  as  the  natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of  sectional  interests  but 
as  an  intrusion  into  what  should  be  a private,  unified  structure.  It  competes 
illegitimately  for  control  over,  and  the  loyalty  of,  the  employees.  Especiallv 
resented  is  the  horizontal  link  with  employees  of  other  establishments  for 
this  IS  deemed  as_  introducing  considerations  which  are  foreign  and  ken 
into  the  private  affairs  of  the  company.  For  managers  with  this  view  of 
the  scene,  there  inay  be  a constant  temptation  to  adopt  measures  designed 
to  weaken  the  umon  s appeal  and  strengthen  the  company’s.  Further  resent- 
ment is  induced  when  the  union  reacts  with  suspicion  and  mistrust. 

46.  While  this  re.sentment  may  lie  dormant  for  long  periods,  one  would 
expect  It  to  erupt  as  righteous  indignation  in  moments  of  stress  or  special  diffi- 
culty, It  is  not  difficult  to  identify  such  incidents  in  our  industrial  relations. 
Seemingly  inexplicable  failures  of  communication  when  unions  are  left 
ignorant  of  management  policy  vitally  affecting  them ; abrupt  refusals  to 
negotiate  ; sudden  assertions  of  “ managerial  prerogative  ” ; outbursts  of 
resentment  against  union  or  workgroup  claims ; heated  moralising  denun- 
ciations of  employee  behaviour  that  is  rationally  designed  to  defend  legitimate 
sectional  interests-— much  of  all  this  probably  has  its  origin  in  ideological 
assumphons,  perhaps  scarcely  conscious,  still  less  examined,  that  there  is  only 
one  legitimate  source  of  authority  and  focus  of  loyalty  in  the  enterprise  ; that 
rival  bids  are  presumptuous  and  lacking  in  decent  loyalty ; that  men  are 
ungrateful  and  therefore  undeserving  of  consideration. 

47.  All  these  forms  of  behaviour  often  co-exist  with  managerial 
acquiescence  in  the  forms  of  negotiation  and  consultation,  although  there 
are  of  course  oases  where  the  ideology  is  held  so  strongly  as  to  preclude  such 
acceptance  or  to  permit  it  only  in  a very  partial  and  stunted  form.  Given 
this  acquiescence  ffie  ideology  may.  with  luck,  only  rarely  prejudice  rela- 
tionships, though  it  may  well  do  so  precisely  at  moments  when  a sound 
understanding  is  needed  to  taJce  some  special  strain,  like  technical  change 
or  redundancy  or  an  exercise  in  productivity  bargaining.  No  suggestion  is 

eing  made  here,  however,  that  the  ideology  is  necessarily  incompatible  with 
sausfactory  industrial  relatioiis.  A generous  paternalism  tempered  with  a 
judicious  recognition  of  the  inevitable  can  take  a company  a long  way 
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withoul  suffering  any  rude  shock  to  the  system.  It  sometimes 
that  particular  wpects  of  the  ideology  are  used  as  a public  reE'' 
on  what  is  basically  a realistic  and  hard-headed  accentanrl 
nature  of  industrial  organisation.  But  where  the  ideology  k held  d 
or  otherwise,  as  a .set  of  personal  wmvictions  which  sh%e  polby 
distortion  of  social  perception  which  at  time.s  of  special  SfflcStv  or  n “ 
IS  likely  to  darken  counsel,  ^ Qimcuity  or  delicacy 

48.  To  such  distortion  may  sometimes  be  added  the  effoM.  „e 
To  the  extent  that  employers  and  managers  feel  that  they  “ oueht  ” 

are  performing  their  functions  properly,  to  maintain  their  p er’oL  '^ 
intact,  the  encroachment  by  organi.sed  labour  upon  those  prerogativl 
give  nse  to  feelings  of  guilt,  .self-reproach,  a sense  of  weaknL  /rnlf  ■ ^ 
ness  of  “ surrendering  " or  “ capitulating  " to  a .situation  wLh  is  funST 
appearances  must  be  maintained ; the  full  t^easre  of 
ones  backsliding  must  not  be  revealed.  Thus  managers  may  reta  to^n 
the  extent  of  these  encroachments  even  to  colleagues,  and^we  ttus  ha^’ 
situauon  where  practices  become  widespread  which  managers  in  pubhc  would 
disown.  None  of  these  respon.se.s  is  conducive  to  rational  consistent 
of  the  .sort  so  vital  for  an  orderly  pattern  of  induS  rel“  “ 

49.  The  unitary  frame  of  reference  mast  also  deny  the  validitv  of 
conflic  m indu,siry.  The  doctrine  of  common  purpose ^and  hamom  of 
interest  implies  that  apparent  conflict  i.s  either  to)  merely  frictional  endJ 
to  incompatible  personalities  or  “things  going  wrong " or  M 

faulty  “communications  e.g.  “ misundisLdfngr-'  SLm  aiif or^ 
or  (e)  the  result  of  stupidity  in  the  form  of  failure  to  grasp  the  communalltv’ 
of  interest,  or  W)  the  work  of  agitators  inciting  the  supine  majority  who  would 
otherwise  be  content.  Managers  holding  such  attitudes  are  ill-equipped  to  get 
conflict  generated  by  pluralistic  forces.  They  often 
show  a genuine  incapacity  to  undensiand  it.  They  can  be  found  deLrina 
any  reference  to  ‘ the  two  sides  of  industry  in  the  belief  that  such  talk 
encourages  the  wrong  attitudes.  Phrases  of  this  .sort  are  of  course  anathema 
to  the  unitary  concept.  Mistrust  of  collective  bargaining  is  sometiTes 
exprcs.sod  precisely  because  it  is  said  to  encourage  the  “ two  sides  " mentality 
‘-■^airman  of  the  Confederation  of  Briti.sh  Industries,  though 
conflict,  has  ob.servcd  that  “one  of  the  dangers” 

is^  tlmr-^irmn^^  'a  ' *‘''®  bargaining,  negotiation  and  conciliafion ” 

IS  that  It  may  exaggerate  the  concept  of  ‘ two  .sides  ’ in  industry 

to  restrictive  practices  and  re.sistance  to  change  have 

1 unitary  frame  of  reference  as  being  due  to  stupidity, 

™ ttnt  fn  » pluralistic  view  cw 

nrotect  t they  are:  rational  re.spon.ses  by  sectional  interests  to 

wl  ' stabih.se  earning.s.  maintain  job  status,  defend  group 

Prefarve  craft  boundarie.s.  The  unitary  view  must 
them^'nnrt  h indefensible  ; the  pluralistic  view  can  understand 
them,  and  by  understanding  i.s  in  a po.sition  to  change  them. 

"'ho  have  sought  to  rid  themselves  of  such 
employed  either  coercive  force  or.  more  recently,  exhortation, 
rallying  ones  and  moral  denunciation.  Few  employers  can  now  hope  to  use 

I Co-partnmMp,  July  1965,  pp.  .14  ..5.’  * “ — 
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coercion  on  the  scale  required,  and  the  alternatives  have  yielded  a negligible 
return.  If  the  enterprise  were  indeed  unified  by  common  purpose  in  a manner 
which  made  the  team  a valid  analogy,  then  raUying  cries  would  of  course  be 
in  order,  as  would  moral  denunciations  in  appropriate  circumstances.  But  if 
the  enterprise  is  not  of  tliis  structural  nature  then  team  mythology  may  be 
not  only  irrelevant  but  positively  harmful.  Nothing  so  illuminates  at  once  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  unitary  ideology  and  its  deep-rootedness  than  the  complete 
failure  of  management-by-exhortation  and  its  blind  persistence  in  the  face  of 
that  failure.  The  innocent  bystander  might  suppose  that  two  of 

special  pleading,  during  which  unions  and  work  groups  have  been  besought 
to  abandon  restrictive  practices  and  pull  together  for  the  common  good,  all 
to  no  effect  whatsoever,  might  have  led  management  spokesmen  to  overhaul 
their  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  industrial  organisation  in  the  hope 
of  explaining  the  failure.  He  would  be  forgetting,  of  course  that  the 
ideology  is  designed  to  serve,  not  as  an  analytical  tool  for  social  diagnosis 
and  prescription,  but  as  an  instrument  by  which  managers  seek  to  reassure 
themselves  and  public  opinion  that  the  cau.se  of  failure  lies  elsewhere. 

52.  If  change  is  unlikely  to  be  achieved  either  by  coercion  or  by  per- 
suasion, how  can  it  be  achieved?  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  more 
sophisticated  bargaining  techniques  designed  to  reconcile  management  and 
work-group  interests  at  a higher  level  of  mutual  advantage.  The  “ engineer- 
ing of  structural  change  by  negotiation  has  made  a modest  appearance 
It  seems  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  method  is  one  for  which  a manager 
dominated  by  the  unitary  frame  of  reference  is  ill-equipped,  and  from  which 
he  should  be  positively  discouraged.  A strong  assertion  of  managerial 
prerogative  goes  ill,  for  example,  with  the  need  to  understand  that  authority 
in  industry  can  never,  in  our  kind  of  society,  be  undivided.  The  conviction 
that  managerial  success  is  bound  up  with  “ leadership  qualities  ” does  not 
go  along  happily  with  the  full  acceptance  of  other  and  very  different  sources 
of  leadership  within  one’s  own  “happy  family”.  He  may  well  have 
had  to  make  a practical  acceptance  of  sorts,  but  it  will  go  against  the 
ideological  grain.  He  will  feel  that  in  an  imperfect  world  there  has  to  be 
wme  acknowledgment  of  work-group  independence,  but  the  acknowledgment 
is  likely  to  be  a source  of  vexation  and  guilt  rather  than  a recognition  of 
legitimate  structural  realities.  In  such  a context,  the  patient  exploration  of 
work-group  norms,  attitudes  and  values  which  may  be  necessary  if  manage- 
ment is  to  move  towards  an  adequate  quid  pro  quo  may  seem  merely  a 
vexing  distraction,  an  irrelevant  absorption  with  matters  of  no  fundamental 
significance.  Worse,  the  very  idea  of  a quid  pro  quo  may  seem  an  immoral 
or  humiliating  bribe  to  workers  for  accepting  a change  which  they  are  under 
an  obligation  to  accept  as  a matter  of  course,  or  which  management  could 
have  compelled  or  persuaded  them  to  accept  for  nothing  if  only  management 
had  possessed  the  necessary  authority  or  the  requisite  leadership  qualities. 

53.  One  may  sum  up  this  contrast  between  the  respective  implications 
of  the  unitary  and  pluralistic  frames  of  reference  by  noting  a paradox. 
What  sets  out  to  be  a position  of  strength  ends  by  being  a position  of 
weakness.  . The  attitudes  and  assumptions  of  the  unitary  position,  with  its 
emphasis  on  managerial  prerogatives,  and  its  disposition  to  play  down 
the  realities  of  divergent  work-group  attitudes  and  values  in  the  interests  of 
a “ strong  unified  team  ”,  lead  under  modern  conditions  to  a position  of 
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managerial  weakness.  The  reluctance  to  accept  the  full  implications  nf  „ 
relations  m industry  increases  the  difficulties  of  adjusting  to  cumni 
in  those  relations.  The  shift  in  the  balance  of  power  away  from 
and  towards  the  work-group  is  an  observable  fact  in  large  section7nnn^““‘ 
today.  It  expre.sses  growing  aspiration.s  on  the  part  of  workpeo^e 
a direct  hand  in  shaping  the  work  rules  and  decisions  that  govern 
Full  employment  allows  these  aspirations  to  be  realised  and  encVra»«  n!®' 
spread  to  others.  If  these  changes  are  viewed  within  the  pluralistfe 
of  reference,  they  suggest  that  the  managerial  method  in  futiue  mmt  L ® 
ingly  be  ffiat  of  winning  consent  of  work-groups  through  the  medTu^^; 
ordered  relationships  with  those  groups;  relationships  which  recomh^i, 
independence  and  their  right  to  express  it  through  their  own  leaded  “ 

54.  Another  way  of  describing  the  situation  would  be  to  sav 
in  many  workplaces  today  we  have  management  a.sserting  its  auLrit, 
and  controls  ’ downwards  from  above  while  work-groups  are  ast  5 
ing  their  independence  and  controls  upwards  from  below.  Manasers  tT 
mg  within  a pluralistic  frame  of  reference  can  analyse  this  situation 
take  steps  to  initiate  an  articulation  or  integration  of  the  two  systems^v 
negotiation.  The  position  thus  recogni.sed  and  codified  is  thereby  both 
contained  and  rendered  more  susceptible  to  ordered  change 
acting  wi^thin  a unitary  frame  of  reference,  on  the  other  hand!  are  likelv  to 
have  difficulty  in  accepting  the  validity  of  work-group  independence  and 
control  systems,  and  still  more  m negotiating  their  codification  and  chaTe 
This  means  that  managerial  and  work-group  control  systems  may  co-S 
without  ever  coming  to  terms  with  each  other.  At  the  point  of  operat!™. 
they  .sometimes  collide  and  cause  disputes  which  are  hastily  patched  up  bv 
Stop-gap  solutions.  For  the  rest  of  the  time,  management  averts  its  eves 
and  work-group  control  systems  grow  unchecked  without  ever  being  called 
upon  to  relate  themselves  to  a rational,  consistent  managerial  policy.® 

55.  Management  thus  preserves  the  pretence  of  maintaining  its  preroga- 
tives but  nevertheless  connives  at  the  extension  of  unilateral  regulation  bv 
work-groups.  Precisely  becau.se  this  extension  of  informal  work-group 
regulation  is  not  met  by  management,  it  represents  a genuine  loss  of  man- 
agerial control.  This  is  the  social  process  by  which  systematic  overtime. 
iWveTimchecked^  diverse  manifestations  of  work-group  control  have 

56.  ^e  pluralistic  frame  of  reference,  which  openly  concedes  the 
severe  limitations  on  management  power,  constitutes  thereby  a source 
of  potential  strength  rather  than  weakness.  It  is  a necessary-though  not 
sufficient-basis  for  recognising  that  co-operation  is  unlikely  to  be  achieved 
in  modern  industry  through  ihe  attempted  manipulation  of  “team  spirit”, 

high  morale  and  " loyalty  ”,  but  needs  to  be  engineered  by  struc- 
ural  adaptations  in  work  organisaUon.  work  rules  and  work  practices,  and 
that  direct  negotiation  with  work-groups  is  an  essential  part  of  this  process. 

57.  Any  notion  that  this  full  acceptance  of  the  representational  rights 
01  organised  work-groups  is  necessarily  conducive  to  a permissive  stance 
on  management's  part  would  therefore  be  fallacious.  As  we  have  seen, 

It  can  just  as  easily  lend  itself  to  the  engineering  of  negotiated  changes  in 
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work-group  practices  of  long  standing.  That  this  is  no  recipe  for  the  quiet 
life  has  been  well  testified  in  the  account  of  the  Fawley  productivity  bar- 
gaining.' 

PART  II 

"Structural  Determinants"  of  Behaviour  at  Work 

58.  The  preceding  sections  have  argued  the  existence  of  a widespread 
failure  to  understand  the  social  structure  of  the  industrial  organisation,  a 
failure  which  distorts  perceptions,  expectations,  and  policy.  This  failure 
is  not  confined  to  the  issue  of  whether  industrial  enterprise  is  unitary  or 
pluralistic  in  its  nature.  It  extends  over  the  whole  question  of  the  deter- 
minants of  behaviour  in  industry.  In  this  fuller  sense,  the  failure  lies  in 
the  popular  tendency  among  managers  and  the  general  public  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  personalities,  personal  relationships,  and  personal  leader- 
ship as  determinants  of  behaviour.  This  tendency  often  results  in  the 
wrong  kinds  of  questions  being  asked  and  the  wrong  kinds  of  remedies 
being  proposed. 

59.  Until  a decade  or  so  ago,  social  scientists  themselves  were  not  helpful 
in  this  respect.  The  so-called  “ Human  Relations  ” movement,  in  its  more 
naive  and  over-simplified  forms,  could  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  “ social 
skills  or  lack  of  them — of  managers  and  supervisers  were  the  major 
determinants  of  how  subordinates  behaved  at  work.“  Such  views  were  highly 
acceptable  to  “ commonsense  ”,  which  is  ever  ready  in  this  field  to  seek 
explanations  in  terms  of  personalities  and  personal  relationships.  Strong 
encouragement  is  given  to  this  fallacy  by  the  manner  in  which  the  press 
habitually  reports  industrial  affairs,  “ human  interest  ” being  the  dominant 
theme.  The  presumption  thus  created  is  that  in  any  situation  of  difficulty, 
the  way  out  lies  through  those  involved  choosing  or  being  compelled  to 
“ change  their  attitudes  ”,  or  making  a resolve  to  ensure  that  the  situation 
works  better  in  future,  or  exercising  more  “ inspired  leadership  ” of  a 
personal  kind. 

60.  Nothing  in  the  ensuing  argument  is  intended  to  eliminate  the  role 
of  such  factors  in  analyses  of  behaviour.  The  sociologist  would  argue, 
however,  that  for  many  situations  they  cannot  take  the  full  weight  of  explana- 
tion. His  contribution  is  to  draw  attention  to  so-called  “ stnictural  deter- 
minants ” of  behaviour,  which  exert  their  effects  irrespective  of  normal 
variations  of  personality  and  personal  relationships.  A brief  statement  of 
this  approach  might  be  that  the  industrial  behaviour  of  individuals  and 
relationships  between  them  are  shaped,  not  only  by  their  being  the  sort 
of  people  they  are.  but  also  by  the  technology  with  which  they  work, 
the  structure  of  authority,  communications  and  status  within  which  they  are 
located,  the  system  of  punishments,  rewards  and  other  management  controls 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  various  otlter  aspects  of  “ the  structure  of 
the  situation  ”, 

61.  The  significance  of  this  is  plain.  To  the  extent  that  behaviour  is 
“ situationally  determined  ”,  it  can  only  be  changed  by  changing  the  situa- 
tion. Clearly  the  correctness  of  diagnosis  is  crucial,  for  diagnosis  deter- 
mines prescriptions.  Many  of  the  remedies  currently  being  propounded  are 

1 Allan  Flanders,  The  Pawley  Productivity  Agreements,  1963. 

2 W.  F.  Whyte,  “ Human  Relations— A Progress  Report  ”,  in  Complex  Organisations, 
ed.  A.  Etzioni,  1962,  p,  106. 
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aimed  at  what  in  fact  are  only  symptoms  of  deeper-lying  problems.  Such 
a practice  is  recognised  as  being  unwise  in  medicine:  it  is  high  time  we 
recognised  its  harm  for  industrial  relations. 

62.  An  analysis  of  “ situationally  determined  ” or  “ structurally  deter- 
mined ” behaviour  begins  with  the  recognition  that  along  with  any  technical 
system  must  go  a social  system  or  structure.  The  technical  system  consists 
of  machines,  tools,  methods  and  techniques.  The  social  .structure  arises  from 
the  obvious  fact  that  this  collection  of  equipment  and  methods  must  be 
operated,  utilised,  co-ordinated,  admini.stered  and  controlled  by  people  behav- 
ing in  ordered,  systematic  ways.  Thus  is  created  a need  for  social  organisa- 
tion -,  an  organisation  of  people  and  relationships  between  people,  an 
organisation  of  behaviour. 

63.  The  ordering  and  systematisation  of  behaviour  of  individuals  results 
in  rales.  Each  role  is  a pattern  of  required  behaviour  ; thus  in  some  measure 
it  exists  independently  of  the  person  lilling  it  at  any  one  time.  Although 
personality  differences  obviously  affect  the  way  in  which  each  role  is  inter- 
preted, the  role  itself  exercises  constraints.  There  are  limits  outside  which 
the  occupant  is  not  free  to  vary  his  behaviour  and  still  retain  occupancy.  A 
crude  example  of  this  is  that  the  manager  cannot  behave  like  a shop  steward 
and  hope  to  remain  a manager,  any  more  than  a shop  steward  can  behave 
like  a manager  and  remain  a shop  steward,  however  much  both  might  like 
sometimes  to  step  out  of  role.  Role  con.straints  operate  much  more  closely 
and  tightly,  of  course,  than  those  in  this  simple  example.  Similarly  with  the 
relationships  between  people  in  roles.  These  again  will  vary  to  some  extent 
according  to  the  personalities  of  those  occupying  the  roles,  but  in  so  far  as  the 
roles  constrain  and  determine  the  behaviour  of  their  occupants,  the  relation- 
ships between  roles  will  be  the  same  whoever  fills  them. 

64.  Thus  we  may  think  of  the  social  organisation  of  the  enterprise  as 
a structure  of  inter-related  roles  which  to  varying  extents  determine  the 
behaviour  of  their  occupant-s.  We  mu.st  note  also  that  the  organisation 
exists  within  an  environment,  and  is  related  to  it  by  a network  of  contacts 
between  roles  within  the  organisation  and  roles  outside  it.  The  implication 
of  role  analysis  .is  therefore  obvioms— if  we  wish  to  change  role  behaviour  we 
mu.st  change  the  nature  of  the  role,  If  we  cannot  or  do  not  wish  to  change 
the  role  we  must  accept  the  behaviour. 

65.  The  creation  and  distribution  of  roles  determines  the  occupational 
and  group  structure  of  the  organisation.  Workpeople  may  work  on  similar 
jobs  or  different  ones,  isolated  from  each  other  or  in  close-knit  teams,  inde- 
pendently or  interdependently.  Manager.«i  may  be  organised  into  many 
different  levels,  or  only  a few ; they  may  have  their  roles  tightly  or  loosely 
defined  ; they  may  be  responsible  for  large  work-group.s  or  small  ones.  All 
these  features  will  affect  how  they  behave.  We  are  freer  in  some  cases  than 
we  imagine  to  vary  this  group  structure  in  order  to  avoid  some  patterns  of 
behaviour  and  encourage  others — though  there  are  limits  to  this  freedom. 

66.  So  far,  in  talking  of  role  behaviour,  we  have  been  thinking  in  terms 
of  officially-required  behaviour.  These  are  the  ways  in  which  the  organisation 
requires  us  to  behave  in  the  process  of  operating  a machine,  supervising  a 
group,  running  a department,  maintaining  records,  deciding  about  production 
quotas.  But  much  of  the  industrial  behaviour  in  which  we  are  interested 
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is  not  role  behaviour  in  the  narrow  sense  of  being  officially-required.  A 
man’s  behaviour— or  more  likely  a group’s  behaviour— in  relation  to  the 
job  contains  much  that  is  not  officially  prescribed.  Work-groups  may  make 
their  own  rules,  go  on  strike,  behave  unco-operatively.  Similarly  managers 
may  manipulate  returns,  conduct  feuds,  form  cliques.  But  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  sociologist’s  approach  that  these  kinds  of  behaviour  are  not 
viewed  as  random  or  idiosyncratic.  His  contention  is  that  just  as  role 
behaviour,  narrowly  construed,  is  shaped  by  the  nature  and  definition  of 
the  role  that  the  occupant  is  called  upon  to  fill,  so  these  other  kinds  of 
behaviour  take  systematic,  patterned  forms  which  can  be  related  directly 
to  given  roles  and  other  “ structural  ” aspects  of  the  situation  in  that  they 
tend  to  evoke  it  in  regular  and  uniform  ways.  The  point  needing  stress  is 
that  this  is  just  as  much  “ structured  ” behaviour  as  that  prescribed  by  role 
in  the  officially  defined  sense.  It  is  called  forth  by  the  nature  of  the  total 
situation. 

67.  In  analysing  the  totality  of  the  situation  which  determines  behaviour, 
however,  we  need  to  look  at  other  factors  besides  roles  themselves.  The 
need  for  co-ordination  and  direction  of  effort  creates  the  need  for  certain 
roles  to  carry  authority  over  others.  Since  this  is  such  an  important  factor 
in  shaping  behaviour,  we  need  to  abstract  from  the  role  pattern  the  structure 
of  authority  relations  so  that  we  can  give  it  the  necessary  attention. 

68.  Authority  systems  are  not  uniform.  They  vary  according  to  the 
type  of  task  to  be  achieved,  and  this  is  a vital  point  in  understanding  why 
we  can  expect  certain  patterns  of  authority-relations  in  some  industrial 
situations  and  different  patterns  in  others.  The  difference  can  be  important 
for  management /worker  relations.  In  large-batch  and  mass  production,  for 
example,  the  tendency  is  for  there  to  be  “ continuous  efforts  to  push  back 
the  limitations  of  production  The  result  is  “ considerable  pressure  on 
employees  ”.  In  continuous-flow  and  process  production,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  its  more  complex  and  capital-intensive  technology,  discipline  and  control 
over  employees  comes  not  so  much  from  management  as  from  the  dictates 
and  requirements  of  the  plant  itself.  Research  suggests  that  people  “ resent 
authority  less  when  exercised  over  them  by  the  process  than  by  a superior 

69.  An  element  in  many  authority  systems  today  is  a grievance  procedure, 
which  is  essentially  a system  of  appeal.  The  manner  in  which  managers  and 
workpeople  conduct  themselves  within  the  appeal  system  varies  widely  from 
one  situation  to  another.  Once  again,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  two  different 
types  of  explanation  which  may  be  needed — one  that  focuses  on  personalities, 
ffie  other  that  analyses  structural  factors  which  tend  to  throw  up  the  same 
patterns  of  behaviour  regardless  of  personality  differences. 

70.  Authority  needs  to  be  buttressed  by  a system  of  sanctions,  a system 
of  punishments  and  rewards.  Here.  then,  is  a further  set  of  influences  on 
behaviour.  We  are  familiar  enough  with  the  differential  effects  on  behaviour 
of  different  methods  of  payment — piecework  and  daywork  are  obvious 
examples* — ^but  other  features,  such  as  promotion  systems,  often  receive  less 

t Joan  Woodward,  Management  and  Technology,  1958,  p.  29. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  29. 

1 W.  F.  Whyte,  Money  and  Motivation,  1955. 
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attention,  though  they  are  a major  determinant  of  behaviour  in  certain 
industries,  such  as  steel.' 

71.  Recognition  that  the  organisation  operates  within  an  environment 
introduces  an  additional  range  of  formative  influences.  Degree  of  competition 
in  the  product  market  is  one  of  them ; the  nature  of  the  labour  market  may 
be  another.  The  physical  environment— -i.e.  whether  the  location  is  urban 
or  rural-may  not  be  unimportant.  For  a plant  which  is  part  of  a combine 
combine  management  and  policies— including  personnel  policies  or  lack  of 
them— are  part  of  the  environment  and  may  be  crucial  in  understanding  the 
actions  of  plant  management. 

72.  These,  then,  are  some  of  the  principal  structural  factors  which  play 
their  part  in  shaping  behaviour  at  work.  It  remains  now  to  quote  some  of 
the  research  findings  which  substantiate  and  illuminate  this  method  of 
approach. 

Technology  and  Organisational  SlrncUire 

73.  Joan  Woodward’s  Industrial  Organisation  : Theory  and  Practice  is  an 
empirical  study  of  a hundred  firms  in  South  Essex,  drawn  from  a wide  range 
of  manufacturing  types.  They  covered  between  them  the  full  scale  of 
technical  complexity,  the  “ unit " or " one-off  ” sy.stem,  through  “ large-batch  ” 
and  “ ma.ss " production  to  “ process  ” or  “ continuou.s-flow  ” production. 
The  essential  demonstration  of  the  book  is  that  for  each  of  these  principal 
types  of  productive  system  there  tends  to  be  an  appropriate  pattern  of 
managerial  and  supervi.sory  structure.  The  structural  variables  included  the 
number  of  levels  of  management,  the  ratio  of  managers  and  supervisory 
■staff  to  total  personnel,  the  ratio  of  staff  to  manual  workers,  the  span  of 
control  of  the  chief  executive,  and  the  span  of  control  of  first-line  supervisors. 
Technology  therefore  shapes  organisation  structure. 

74.  Of  more  direct  concern  to  us  here,  however,  is  the  evidence  of  how 
technology  and  structure  can  affect  behaviour.  Industrial  relations  in  unit 
and  process  production  benefited  over  those  in  large-batch  and  mass  produc- 
tion for  a number  of  reattons.  The  .smaller  spans  of  control  of  first-line 
supervisors  in  unit  and  process  industry  were  indicative  of  smaller  primary 
working-groups.  This  made  passible  a closer  and  more  informal  relationship 
between  “ the  group  and  its  immediate  superior  ” which  “ was  probably  a 
contributory  factor  to  better  industrial  relation.s  Process  technology  itself 
also  had  its  effect,  giving  rise  to  notably  les's  tension  and  pressure  than  mass- 
production  technology,  which  involved  continuous  efforts  " to  push  back 
the  physical  limitations  of  production The  “ intractable  problems  of 
human  relations  were  concentrated  in  the  technical  area  where  production 
control  procedures  were  most  complex,  and  sometimes  more  rigorously 
applied ; in  batch  production  where  products  were  manufactured  inter- 
mittently. and  in  the  standardised  production  of  a large  number  of  parts 
subsequently  assembled  into  a variety  of  produces  Process  industry  gained 

I W.  H.  Scott,  J.  A.  Banks,  A.  H.  Halsey,  T.  Luplon,  Tethnkal  Change  and  litdaslrial 
Relations,  1956.  The  existence  of  a promotion  ladder  for  production  workers  in  steel  tends 
to  tie  them  to  the  firm  and  gives  them  the  feeling  of  a stake  in  the  industry  by  providing  a 
pattern  of  aspiration. 

a J.  Woodward,  Industrial  Organisation;  Theorv  and  Practice,  1965,  p.  60. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  80. 

4/Wi/.,  pp.  180-1. 
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in  yet  another  way,  in  that  the  chief  executive  spent  less  time  on  purely 
technical  matters  than  his  counterparts  in  other  systems  of  production  This 
meant  more  time  for  personal  involvement  in  organisational  and  industrial 
relations  problems. 

75.  What  is  being  suggested  here  is  not  that  industrial  relations  are 
necessarily  determined  by  technology  and  organisation  structure.  Other 
variables  to  be  discussed  later  may  have  an  equal  or  greater  shaping  effect 
They  are,  however,  important  contributory  factors  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  an  understanding  of  behaviour  in  particular  industrial  relations 
is  being  sought.  Such  provisos  help  to  illuminate  the  nature  of  this 
“ understanding  ” process.  Social  science  hnds  vastly  greater  problems  in 
offering  “ predictive  ” laws  than  does  physical  science,  with  its  more  tractable 
subject-matter.  It  cannot,  therefore,  provide  ready-made  solutions  to  par- 
ticular problems  or  ready-made  explanations  of  particular  puzzles  It  can 
however,  provide  tools  of  analysis  which  can  be  applied  to  the  diagnosis  of 
specific  situations.  Studies  like  that  of  Woodward  contribute  to  this  end. 

76.  Confirmation  of  her  general  finding  comes  from  the  work  of  Tom 
Burns  and  G.  M.  Stalker.'  This  postulates  two  “ ideal  types  ” of  industrial 
organisation,  the  one  “ mechanistic  ”,  adapted  to  relatively  stable  conditions 
the  other  “ organic  ”,  adapted  to  conditions  of  change.  Mechanistic  systems 
are  characterised  by  rigid  breakdown  into  functional  specialisms ; precise 
definition  of  duties,  responsibilities  and  power ; and  a well-developed  com- 
mand hierarchy  along  which  infoimation  filters  up  and  decisions  and 
instructions  flow  down.  Organic  systems  are  more  adaptable;  jobs  lose 
much  of  their  formal  and  precise  definition,  and  communications  up  and 
down  the  hierarchy  are  more  in  the  nature  of  consultation  than  the  delivery 
and  reception  of  information  and  orders. 

77.  Burns  and  Stalker  do  not  pursue  the  implications  for  labour 
relations  of  their  distinction  between  organic  and  mechanistic  management 
systems,  but  it  is  nevertheless  of  great  value  in  supporting  the  general 
argument  that  different  types  of  productive  system  call  for  different  types 
of  management  structure.  It  obliges  us  to  remember  that  although  certain 
patterns  of  social  organisation  in  industry  tend  to  evoke  comparatively 
co-operative  and  harmonious  behaviour,  we  are  not  necessarily  free  to 
choose  such  patterns  if  they  are  incongruous  with  the  overall  task.  This 
cautions  us  that  disharmony  and  strain  may  be  a necessary  price  for  the 
pursuance  of  some  objectives  and  not  necessarily  explicable  simply  in  terms 
of  people  “ choosing  ” to  behave  badly — any  more  than  they  are  necessarily 
avoidable  simply  by  people  “ deciding  ” to  behave  better. 

Job  Organisation  and  Work-Group  Behaviour 

78.  Woodward  demonstrates  how  each  broad  type  of  production  system 
-y-unit,  mass-production,  or  process — calls  for  its  own  characteristic  organisa- 
tion structure  without  which  commercial  success  is  prejudiced.  This 
strucmre  is  not  precisely  determined  by  technology  and  there  are  limits 
within  which  a choice  can  be  made.  Nevertheless,  each  type  of  system 
has  its  characteristic  temper  of  industrial  relations,  so  that  we  would  know 
something  to  be  exceptionally  wrong  if  oil-refining  were  suddenly  to  throw 

' The  Management  of  Innovation,  1961. 
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up  a succession  of  unofficial  strikes,  just  as  we  would  be  very  surprised 
if  cars  were  to  be  mass-produced  without  some  stress  and  strain  within  the 
social  organisation  involved. 

79.  But  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  such  a measure  is  too  crude  and 
we  need  a closer  focus  upon  the  determinants  of  behaviour  on  the  shop 
floor.  This  is  offered  us  by  many  recent  researchers  from  which  two  will 
be  selected  for  special  emphasis — L.  R.  Sayles  and  James  Kuhn.  Then- 
work  demonstrates  how  the  behaviour  of  individual  work-^oups.  particularly 
in  the  field  of  grievance  procedure  and  shop  bargaining,  is  moulded  by  the 
way  their  work  is  organised,  by  the  way  tasks  are  allocated,  by  the  way 
people  are  related  to  each  other  by  their  jobs,  by  the  way  their  work  is 
controlled,  by  the  way  they  are  paid. 

80.  Sayles  directs  himself  to  “ the  conclusion  drawn  by  many  people  in 
personnel  work  and  labour  relations,  that  certain  departments  or  work-groups 
are  ‘ always  troublesome  ’ whereas  others  are  ‘ generally  co-operative  ’ 
The  incidence  of  “ serious  breaches  of  plant  discipline  such  as  wildcat 
strikes  and  the  occurrence  of  formal  and  informal  grievances  are  not 
randomly  distributed  He  notes  the  tendency  of  some  observers  to  put 
the  emphasis  of  explanation  upon  " union  and  management  policy,  the 
whims  and  fancies  of  leaders  on  both  sides,  the  skills  of  supervisors,  and 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  individual  employees  While  not  dismissing  their 
importance,  he  seeks  to  show  that  technology  and  the  organisation  of  worl 
also  contribute  significantly  to  the  behaviour  of  work-groups.  Ho  substantiates 
the  thesis  with  materia!  drawn  from  the  study  of  300  work-groups  spread 
over  a wide  range  of  manufacturing  industry.  His  results  led  him  to 
differentiate  work-groups  into  four  broad  categories  marked  by  distinct 
differences  in  behaviour  and  conduct — the  Apathetic,  Erratic,  Strategic  and 
Conservative  groups.* 

81.  The  factors  which  shape  work -group  behaviour  along  these 
differential  lines  are  too  numerous  and  their  interaction  too  complex  to 
examine  here.  They  include  the  group’s  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  job 
status,  its  size  and  degree  of  internal  homogeneity,  the  essentialness  of  its 
function,  the  presence  or  absence  of  work  standards  involving  judgment, 
the  repetitiveness  of  the  task,  and  the  interdependence  of  tasks, 

82.  The  significant  feature  of  this  categorisation  of  work  groups  is  a 
striking  similarity  in  technological  characteristics  among  groups  that  behave 
similarly.  Thus  wire-drawers  consistently  acted  like  a Strategic  group 
regardless  of  the  company  in  which  they  were  located.  Drill  press  operators 
were  consistently  Apathetic.  Similarly,  welders,  grinders,  trimmers  and 
metal  finishers  behaved  in  a predictable  fashion  according  to  their  respective 
reputations. 

83.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Sayles  does  not  deny  the 
importance  of  individual  personalities  in  leadership  positions,  and  indeed 
it  is  a characteristic  of  groups  in  his  Apathetic  and  Erratic  categories  that 

1 Jieimvhiir  of  Industrial  Work-Groups,  1958,  p.  I, 

p.  162. 

J Ibid.,  p.  2. 

*Dr.  McCarthy  has  already  sketched  the  characteristics  of  these  four  categories  in  the 
Royal  Commission’s  Research  Papers  1.-  T/ie  Rote  of  Shop  Stewards  In  British  Industrial 
Relations,  H.M.S.O.,  1956,  .so  they  will  not  be  repealed  hero. 
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they  tend  to  seek  out  and  respond  positively  to  charismatic  leaders.  “ Thus, 
if  they  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  a highly  aggressive  individual,  with 
the  ability  to  attract  a following,  they  might  develop  more  hostile  relations 
with  management  or  the  union  than  if  no  such  member  was  included  within 
their  group.  At  the  same  time  they  were  also  subject  to  rapid  conversions 
to  good  relations  through  some  newly  acquired  leader  Behaviour  patterns 
of  groups  in  his  Strategic  and  Conservative  categories,  on  the  other  hand, 
tend  to  be  much  more  constant  regardless  of  the  nature  of  leadership. 

84.  The  importance  for  both  management  and  unions  of  being  able  to 
distinguish  between  tliese  situations  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The 
present  tendency  is  to  identify  as  “ trouble-makers  ” and  “ hot-heads  ” all 
groups  whose  behaviour  in  the  workplace  tends  to  be  aggressive  and  dis- 
ruptive. Sayles  demonstrates,  however,  that  while  some  types  of  work- 
group are  open  and  vulnerable  to  the  manipulator,  others  are  not.  His 
findings  hold  out  a long-term  hope  that  given  the  accumulation  of  research 
of  this  kind,  some  modest  predictive  possibilities  may  emerge.  “ Ideally,  it 
should  be  possible  to  develop  predictive  tools  that  would  permit  the  design 
of  organisations  for  specific  . . . industrial  relations  characteristics.  The 
millenium  is  nowhere  in  sight  ...  but  our  research  should  move  us  in 
this  direction 

85.  The  essential  point  made  by  Sayles  is  that  technological  and  engineer- 
ing factors,  work-flow  arrangements  and  the  nature  of  the  division  of  labour 
determine  between  them  the  types  of  work  groups  that  exist,  the  relationships 
within  the  groups,  and  the  manner  in  which  groups  conduct  themselves  with 
regard  to  grievances  and  the  established  methods  of  handling  them.  “ The 
attitudes  of  employees  were  a product  of  the  structural  conditions  of  work 
This  in  itself  confirms  the  general  theme  being  pursued  in  this  paper,  but 
in  addition  a number  of  incidental  points  emerge.  For  exampie,  Sayles 
concluded  as  did  the  authors  of  Coal  and  Conflict,  that  “ in  the  long  run, 
the  worker’s  confidence  in  his  ability  to  protect  himself  and  to  secure  equitable 
treatment  is  essential  to  satisfactory  morale  and  eventually  to  productivity 
itself  Groups  having  “ effective  power  ” which  they  used  to  press  many 
grievances  “ were  not  necessarily  poor  workers  ”.  Similarly,  turnover  was 
not  a problem  with  such  groups  as  it  was  “ in  many  of  the  less  consistently 
active  departments  Such  findings  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  the 
expression  of  aggression  necessarily  brings  satisfaction,  but  they  do  confirm 
other  evidence  which  cautions  against  the  easy  identification  of  well-organised 
grievance  activity  with  “ organisational  ill-health  ”. 

86.  In  a further  piece  of  research  into  American  work-group  behaviour, 
James  Kuhn  studied  " grievance  handling  and  grievance  incidents  in  twenty 
different  plants  of  nine  industries:  rubber  tyres,  motor  vehicles,  steel,  aero- 
nautical parts  and  engines,  control  instruments,  electrical  equipment,  cables, 
newspapers,  and  machinery  Since  what  he  describes  bears  a close  resem- 
blance to  the  pattern  emerging  in  some  situations  in  Britain,  his  findings  are 
relevant. 

t Sayles,  op.  cll.,  p.  167. 

^Iblcl.,  p.  166. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  164. 

‘<lbld.,p.  112. 

5 AW.,  p.  112. 

s James  W.  Kuhn,  Bargaining  In  Grievance  Settlement,  1961,  p.  3. 
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87.  Kuhn  was  particularly  concerned  to  explore  the  causes,  nature  and 
conduct  of  what  he  calls  “ fractional  bargaining  ",  or  workshop  bargaining 
between  individual  work-group.s  and  the  lower  and  middle  levels  of  manage- 
ment in  which  disruptive  tactics  are  frequently  used  by  both  sides.  This  is  of 
special  interest  since  it  beans  upon  issues  of  considerable  current  concern  in 
Britain. 

88.  Upon  inquiring  into  the  exceptionally  high  incidence  of  unofficial 
strikes  in  rubber-tyre  manufacture  in  the  U.S.A.,  Kuhn  was  ottered  a number 
of  explanations.  The.se  included  dual  job-holding,  which  is  common  among 
some  tyre  workers  and  which  was  said  to  reduce  the  cost  to  them  of  such 
tactics ; a long-standing  tradition  among  tyre-workers  of  disruptive  action  • 
and  the  presence  of  Communi,st.s  in  tlie  local  union  branches.  Comparative 
studies  with  other  industrie.s  proved  such  explanations  to  be  quite  inadequate. 
Kuhn  found  instead  that  “ the  ability  of  work-groups  to  conduct  fractional 
bargaining  depends  upon  the  power  rclation.ship  between  the  work-group, 
the  union  and  management,  a relationship  influenced  by  the  technologicai 
conditions  under  which  a plant  or  industry  operate.s Technical  conditions 
and  work  requiremenUs  delerntine  the  propensity  of  work-group,s  to  act  indi- 
vidually in  Ihe  shop  and  also  their  propensity  to  act  independently  of  the 
union.  The  technology  of  production  in  some  industrie.s  tends  to  foster 
amorphous  work-group.s  that  are  unable  to  exert  much  pressure  upon  manage- 
ment and  that  are  easily  kept  under  control  by  local  full-time  union  officers. 
In  other  industries  technology  creates  distinctive,  unified  and  .self-conscious 
groups  who.se  members'  primary  loyally  is  nol  to  the  union  but  to  the  group 
itself,  which  is  able  easily  to  disrupt  the  plant’s  production,  and  which  is 
difficult  for  local  full-time  officers  to  control. 

89.  Thas,  to  conduct  fractional  bargaining  .successfully,  work-groups 
must — in  addition  to  acting  independently  of  the  union — be  able  to  force  or 
persuade  management  to  settle  shop  dispute,s  on  their  term,s.  The  technology 
of  production  determines  the  occasions  when  a work-group  can  secure  its 
demands  by  the  force  of  disruptive  lactits  or  by  the  persuasion  of  attractive 
conce.ssion.s.“  One  kind  of  technology  may  produce  only  rare  occasions ; 
another  may  enable  work-groups  to  bargain  fractionally  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously. The  more  vulnerable  ihe  total  production  i,s  to  di.sruption  by  work- 
groups. the  greater  the  power  of  group.s  to  demand  their  own  terms  regardless 
of  agreements  or  union  polide.s. 

90.  Kuhn  suggests  that  the  technology  mo.st  conducive  to  fractional 
bargaining  has  four  characteristics.  First,  “ it  subjecl.s  a large  portion  of  the 
workers  to  continued  changes  in  work  method.s.  .standards,  or  materials 
as  they  work  al  individually  paced  jobs.  Second,  it  allows  workers  a con- 
siderable degree  of  interaction  with  others  in  their  ta.sk  group.  . . . These 
two  features  create  the  will  to  engage  in  fractional  bargaining.  Third,  the 
technology  groups  most  of  the  work  force  into  a number  of  nearly  equal-sized 
la.sk  deparlmenls,  thu.s  making  it  more  difficult  for  the  union  branch  or 
district  to  di.soipline  the  groups.  And  finally,  it  require.^  continuous,  rigidly- 
sequential  proce.s'.sing  of  materials  into  one  major  type  of  product,  thus 
enabling  the  work-group  to  disrupt  production  at  a cost  to  itself  which  is 
small  in  relation  to  the  co.si  it  inflicts  on  management. 

1 //)W„  p.  144. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  147. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  148. 
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91.  Clearly,  however,  another  crucial  variable  is  the  response  which 
management  makes  to  disruptive  pressures  and  the  expectations  which  it 
creates  thereby.  Kuhn  shows  how,  in  the  American  rubber  tyre  industry, 
management  “ raised  the  cost  ” of  disruptive  tactics  to  work-groups  by  a 
free  use  of  disciplinary  measures,  principally  suspension.  This  has  reduced 
disruption  but  has  proved  a costly  weapon  for  the  companies.  Those  who 
were  among  the  first  to  try  to  reduce  disruptive  bargaining  tactics  have 
now  moved  along  new  paths.  They  have  “ agreed  with  the  union  to  give 
work-groups  some  implicit  recognition  and  a legitimate  role  to  play  within 
the  framework  of  collective  bargaining 

92.  This  has  required  a notable  shift  of  outlook  among  the  managements 
concerned,  since  it  involves  the  pluralistic  rather  than  the  unitary  frame  of 
reference.  As  Kuhn  points  out,  “ fractional  bargaining,  even  more  than 
collective  bargaining,  challenges  a deep-rooted  concept  of  the  business  com- 
munity that  the  managers,  not  the  workers,  should  control  the  production 
process.  Managers  expect  to  be  free  to  determine  the  conditions  of  work 
according  to  their  interpretation  of  the  existing  standards.  If  workers  then 
have  any  complaint,  they  may  peacefully  appeal  to  higher  authority  . . . 
Kuhn  attributes  “ much  of  the  conflict  associated  with  fractional  bargaining  ” 
to  “ opposing  concepts  of  managing  within  a shop  ”,  to  “ the  clash  of  wills 
that  results  from  authoritarian  expectations  of  managers  to  direct,  and  demo- 
cratic expectations  of  workers  to  affect,  shop  affairs 

93.  His  findings  are  therefore  that  “ managers  who  have  been  forced  by 
work  groups  explicitly  to  recognise  fractional  bargaining  have  found  that  the 
recognition  itself  has  helped  to  solve  chronic  shop  disruption.  . . . Manage- 
ment’s recognition  of  work-groups  as  legitimate  organisations  and  its 
consideration  of  the  work  interests  of  the  members  may  lower  the  flash  point 
of  disruptive  action 

94.  He  recognises,  however,  “ the  confusion  and  conflict  in  company  policy 
that  can  result  if  different  work-groups  persuade  or  force  lower  line  super- 
visors to  settle  in  a different  way  grievances  involving  the  same  issue  ”.  He 
sees,  too,  that  fractional  bargaining  is  an  even  greater  challenge  to  the  union 
than  to  management,  in  that  it  can  “ lead  to  a kind  of  anarchy  within  the 
union  ” and  “ allow  exploitation  of  weak  groups  by  strong  Kuhn  has 
no  real  answers  to  these  problems  in  the  American  context.  For  Britain, 
they  would  seem  to  call  for  two  major  changes  in  managerial  and  union 
practice.  Management  would  need  to  construct  a much  more  elaborate 
and  consistent  personnel  policy  to  serve  as  a containing  framework  within 
which  fractional  bargaining  could  take  place.  Unions  would  have  to  employ 
many  more  full-time  officers  to  exercise  oversight  and  control  over  work-group 
bargaining.  This  in  turn  would  require  a further  change  in  the  attitudes  of 
many  managements,  who  are  apt  to  prefer  dealing  with  their  own  workers  as 
against  allowing  in  a full-time  officer." 

95.  The  neefi  for  managements  to  encourage  full  and  formal  access  by 
full-time  union  officials  to  workplace  bargaining  arises  not  only  from  the 

1 Ibid.,  p.  174. 

2/6W.,  p.  181. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  182. 

t/Wd.,  p.  183. 

^Ibid.,  p.  185. 

* H.  A.  Clegg,  A.  S.  Killick,  and  Rex  Adams,  Trade  Onion  Officers,  1961,  pp.  174-5. 
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need  to  keep  work  groups  in  line  with  union  policy  and  to  keep  inequitie<i 
the  minimum.  If  the  work-group  is  strong  and  independent  enough  to  Jtf 
itself  what  the  union  cannot  get  for  it,  or  what  management  will  ”* 
allow  the  union  to  get  for  it,  the  work-group  may  take  over  oth°* 
union  functions  besides  bargaining.  It  may  develop  its  own  methods  f 
enforcing  discipline  and  maintaining  cohesiveness.  There  is  no  objection  ' 
principle  to  this,  but  work-groups  are  no  exception  to  the  adage  that  imf™‘ 
must  not  only  be  done  but  must  be  seen  to  be  done.  The  full-time  offira  ■ 
best  fitted  to  represent  the  union’s  interest  in  seeing  that  proper  procedure! 
are  applied  and  natural  justice  preserved.  Management  must,  however  aivft 
full  support  to  this  proce-ss.  They  cannot  do  this  and  enjoy  the  luxury  at  th 
same  time  of  “ preferring  to  settle  matters  with  their  own  workpeople  ” ^ 

96.  Sayles  and  Kuhn  conducted  their  re.search  within  American  mami 

factoring  business,  but  an  English  study  has  also  focused  on  the  factors  whi^' 
determine  whether  or  not  cohesive  and  self-con.scious  work-groups  emeree 
This  compares  worker  behaviour  in  a waterproof  garment  assembly  work 
shop  with  that  in  an  electrical  engineering  firm  manufacturing  transformers' 
It  casts  light  on  the  motives,  conditions  and  mechanisms  of  collective  “ outnnf 
restriction  " by  work-groups.  ' 

97.  In  the  garment  a,s.sembly  shop,  no  attempt  at  collective  worker  control 

over  effort,  output  or  earnings  had  emerged.  Neither  was  there  any  attemDt 
at  mobilising  collective  strength  for  bargaining  about  piece-rates  or  the 
deployment  of  tasks.  Any  protest  that  was  made  was  purely  Individual  and 
no  work-group  " norms  " or  values  existed  which  the  group  sought  to  unhoW 
among  its  members.  * 

98.  In  the  electrical  engineering  workshop  the  situation  was  entirely  the 
reverse.  The  work-group  had  evolved  values  and  norms  which  diverged 
sharply  from  those  of  management  and  which  the  group  upheld  among  its 
members  by  social  pre.ssures  of  various  sorts.  These  norms  aimed  at  maninu- 
lating  the  system  of  wage  payment  to  suit  the  workers’  interests.  Prominent 
among  these  interests  was  the  need  to  minimise  fiiictuations  in  weekly 
earnings.  Since  the  workers  did  not  know  from  day  to  day  what  work  would 
be  allocated  to  them  or  what  snag.s  would  be  encountered,  the  system  of 
recording  work  done  was  manipulated  so  that  some  entitlement  to  pay  was 
kept  in  reserve  for  levelling  up  earnings  in  a week  of  unusual  difficulty. 
Another  important  interest  lay  in  restraining  members  of  the  group  from 
earning  what  the  group  regarded  as  excessively  high  bonus,  since  it  was 
beheved  that  this  would  result  in  the  rate  for  the  job  being  cut  by  the  rate- 

99.  The  re.searcher  argues  that  the  absence  of  work-group  controls  in  the 
garment  assembly  shop  was  largely  explained  by  certain  external  factors 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  industry.  Business  was  highly  competitive  and 
seasonal,  firms  were  small,  and  contact  with  management  clo.se  and  personal. 
Workers  were  aware  of  the  state  of  trade  and  of  the  likely  onset  of  seasonal 
depression  which  might  throw  them  out  of  work  altogether.  Knowing  that 
their  work  was  highly  specialised  and  that  their  skills  were  not  easily  trans- 
lerable,  workers  tried  to  make  as  much  money  as  they  could  when  work 
was  plentiful.  For  management,  the  highly  competitive  nature  of  the  market, 

I T.  Lupton,  On  the  Shop  Floor,  1963.  
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taken  along  with  the  fact  that  labour  costs  were  a relatively  high  proportion 
of  total  costs,  called  for  a tight  control  over  piece-rates. 

100.  The  electrical  engineering  situation  dffiered  markedly.  The  market 
for  transformers  was  much  more  stable,  and  there  were  no  severe  seasonal 
depressions.  Competition  was  not  intense  ; there  was  a good  deal  of  cartelisa- 
tion and  there  were  many  collusive  marketing  arrangements.  Labour  cost  was 
a much  lower  proportion  of  total  cost.  Such  factors  produced  a situation  in 
which  there  was  little  downward  pressure  on  wage  rates,  and  management 
could  afford  to  connive  at  worker  manipulation  of  the  payment  system. 

101.  Lupton  concludes  that  the  differences  he  observed  between  the  two 
workshops  “ would  seem  to  be  explained  if  it  can  be  shown  that  both  manage- 
ment and  workers  made  a realistic  appraisal  of  their  situation,  and  then 
acted  according  to  their  interests  as  they  saw  them.  The  material  suggests 
that  they  did  this”.'  In  the  electrical  engineering  shop,  where  there  was 
security  and  enough  flexibility  in  the  situation  to  enable  the  group  to  manipu- 
late the  wage  system,  such  manipulation  was  “ a quite  stable  adjustment  of 
the  discrepant  goals  and  interests  of  management  and  workers  ”.  In  the  gar- 
ment shop,  individual  maximisation  of  earnings— and  output— whenever  the 
situation  permitted  it  “ seemed  a logical  sensible  policy  in  the  circumstances 

102.  In  the  case  of  the  electrical  shop,  Lupton  is  asserting  that  the  rational 
pursuit  of  group  self-interest  resulted  in  divergent  behaviour  as  between 
management  and  workers.  Only  a pluralistic  frame  of  reference  can  contain 
such  an  interpretation.  Clearly  if  interests  were  common,  behaviour  could 
not  diverge  it  workers  behaved  rationally.  The  fiction  of  common  purpose  can 
only  be  preserved  by  asserting  that  they  are  behaving  irrationally.  Abun- 
dant research  now  exists  which  demonstrates  that  workers  take  a realistic 
view  of  their  situation  and  interests." 

103.  A comparison  between  Lupton’s  research  and  that  of  Sayles  and 
Kuhn  brings  out  how  important  both  “ internal  ” and  the  “ external  ” factors 
can  be  in  shaping  work  behaviour.  Sayles  and  Kuhn  focus  almost  wholly  on 
structural  features  internal  to  the  workplace.  Lupton’s  chosen  examples 
show  that  to  explain  some  situations  we  need  to  see  the  workplace  in  its 
market  environment. 

Changing  Behaviour  by  Changing  Organisation : (1)  Coal-mining 

104.  In  dealing  with  the  challenge  which  fractional  bargaining  presents 
to  management,  Kuhn  suggested  as  one  solution  the  fact  that  management 
can  "change  the  conditions  under  which  it  flourishes”.* *  This  would,  of 
course,  involve  a cost.  Changes  in  plant  technology  can  break  up  or  do  away 
with  a particular  work-group,  given  the  necessary  investment  programme. 
Complex  jobs  can  be  simplified  so  that  skilled  operators  can  be  replaced  by 
easily  trained  ones,  given  the  expenditure  of  time  by  engineers  and  designers. 
The  bargaining  power  of  a group  that  exploits  production  deadlines  can  be 

' Ibid.,  p.  196. 

2IAW.,  p.  197. 

" See,  for  example,  Donald  Roy,  “ Efficiency  and  the  ‘ Fix  ’ ”,  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
No.  3,  1954;  and  “ Quota  Restriction  and  Goldbricking  in  a Machine  shop  ”,  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  No.  5,  1962;  W.  F.  Whyte,  Money  and  Motiyation,  1955;  S.  Shimmin, 
Payment  by  Results,  1959. 

* Kuhn,  op.  cil.,  p.  178. 
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reduced  by  developing  a more  flexible  production  schedule,  at  the  n. 
cost  of  higher  inventories  or  exceSvS  capacity.  possible 

105.  These  possibilities  draw  our  attention  to  a general  nroDosiri^. 
that  the  way  we  organi.se  work  has  a powerful  effect  in  shapiSe  beC’ 
those  who  do  it.  there  is  often  more  than  one  way  of  orSn^^ 
of  work.  The  observations  of  Sayles  and  Kuhn  show  that  some 

more  desirable  patterns  of  behaviour  than  others.  While  recognisins  T 
that  some  tasks  by  their  very  nature  call  forth  more  frictionnd  sSr®’ 
others,  we  must  guard  agam.st  complacency  about  .social  .systems  of  wnT 
can  and  should  be  changed.  ^ ™ 

106.  Coal-mining,  for  example,  throws  up  conflict  in  whnt,„. 

It  i^s  carried  out  Yet  the  most  significant  research  demonstrJtiM  ttatT*? 
behaviour  can  be  changed  by  changing  work  organisation  has  bfen  den 
this  industry.  E.  L.  Trust  and  his  colleagues,  after  detailed  research  in  « ^ 
ber  of  pits  in  North  West  Durham,  argue  that  “the  type  S CJk 
tion  conventionally  associated  with  the  main  persistfn^  for^  of 
mechanised  iongwall  working  contains  , . . featum,s  which  le^tn^n^ 
of  substandard  resulLs:  a rate  of  productivity  bTlow”  svstem^t.^.^^' 
inflated  face  co.st,s ; poor  management— labour  relations  a low^lev«?^i 
job  satisfaction  ; and  a high  level  of  worker  absence  . . 

I feahtre.s  producing  these  .substandard  results  can  best  h. 

defined  _ by  comparuson  with  the  tradilional  methods  of  organisina  L^i 
getting  in  this  area.  Small  group.s  of  miners  worked  their  own  place^in  til' 
seam  Md  performed  all  the  task.s  needed  for  the  full  cycle  of^nn.riS 
They  hewed  the  coal,  loaded  it  into  tubs,  and  orooLd  it 
advanced.  Each  miner  possessed  all  the  requisite  skills  for 
the  face.  The  groups  wem  self-sclectinranTthiralonJ  w ft  fte 
ftetr  members  were  all-rounders,  helped  to  preserve  harmoniot  rdafl^ 
They  were  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  coal  they  hewed  as  a groun  ftp 
money  _^mg  shared  equally.  The  cycle  of  operaiion.s  was  not  goveS  bv  a 
ime  schedule;  work  proceeded  in  a continuous  manner  with  each  shift 
taking  up  fte  cycle  at  the  point  left  by  the  previous  shift.  From  manfooS 
of  view  these  .small  work-groups  were  self-regulating  with  liftriS 
management  from  above.  There  wa.s  equitable  sharfng  of  wSlacef  f 
that  every  group  had  an  equal  chance  of  good  and  bal  condiiS  tL!! 
and  other  characierislics  led  the  researchers  to  conclude  that  this  pattern 

h TaTk  “se  in  many  pits  of  this  area,  was  well-sited  to 

it,s  task.  The  small  group,  capable  of  re.spon,sible  autonomy  and  able  ft 
vary  ite  work  pace  m correspondence  with  changing  conditions  is  a tvne 
of  social  structure  ideally  adapted  to  the  underground  situation.”'  ’ ^ 

108.  Partial  mechanisation  ha,s  been  accompanied  by  the  introduction  of 

waT  swtm  th^ft  " '"^lif  Under  tie  conSnSn  ! 

wail  sy.stem,  the  three  basic  plira.ses  of  the  work  evde— nrenaration 

getting  , and  advancing-  are  .separated  and  allocated  to  ftrL  ^different 

1 if  nnitary  character  of  facework  wa.s  replaced  bv  a 

‘i’®  general  conception  of  ‘‘one  man— one 

pfx':  ''■  Pollock.  OmmlmhTij'c 

^ Ibid.,  p,  34. 
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task  This  situation  of  three  phases  undertaken  by  separated  task  grouns 
on  different  shifts  created  considerable  problems  of  regulation  and  co- 
ordination. for  It  was  crucial  that  each  shift  should  complete  its  task  before 
the  next  shift  came  on.  “ No  overall  social  organisation  exists  to  bind  these 
segregated  task  groups  together  in  common  pursuit  of  the  primary  task  of 
completing  the  cycle  ” ‘ Yet  some  form  of  external  control  there  had  to 
be,  for  three  separate  shifts  could  not  co-ordinate  themselves.  Close  detailed 
supervision  is  not  feasible  in  the  underground  situation,  so  the  only  wav  bv 
which  management  could  attempt  to  control  the  cycle  was  through  financial 
rewards  Each  segregated  task  group  has  its  own  pay  agreement  and  pay 
note  and  is  very  largely  bounded  by  its  own  concerns.  The  general  result 
is  that  every  detail  of  the  production  process  has  become  affected  by  the 
balance  of  power  between  management  and  workers.  Thus  to  sum  up- 
longwall  systems,  because  of  their  greater  degree  of  differentiation,  require 
much  more  integration  than  the  traditional  system,  but  the  conventional 
pattern  of  organisation  has  broken  up  the  traditional,  self-regulating  cycle 
group  into  a number  of  segregated  single-task  groups  each  bound  within  its 
own  wncerns.  These  groups  depend  entirely  on  external  control  in  order 
to  achieve  completion  of  the  cycle.  The  existing  pattern  of  management 
through  the  wages  system  can  only  partially  fill  this  need.  Full  control 
would  require  either  a degree  of  coercion  which  would  be  both  impracticable 
and  unacceptable  or  a degree  of  self-regulation  which  implies  a different 
organisational  pattern.  The  stresses  and  strains  of  this  system,  along  with 
inter-group  frictions  and  loss  of  job-satisfaction,  have  produced  the  sub- 
standard results  referred  to  earlier. 


109.  The  researchers  then  describe  an  alternative  “ composite  ” form  of 
work  organisation  which  they  demonstrate  by  quantitative  methods  to  have 
resulted  in  higher  output,  a very  considerable  increase  in  cycle  completion 
an^d  an  equally  sharp  reduction  in  absence,  sickness  and  accident  rates 
This  involved  the_  re-introduction  of  the  “multi-skilled”  role  and  the 
inmimising  of  specialisation.  The  three-shift  cycle  remains,  but  there  is  no 
sharp  division  of  task  between  shifts.  As  in  traditional  working,  oncoming 
men  take  up  the  cycle  at  the  point  left  by  the  previous  shift.  When  the 
main  task  of  their  own  shift  is  completed  they  re-deploy  to  carry  on  with  the 
next,  whether  this  forms  part  of  the  current  cycle  or  begins  another.  This 
re-deployment  and  the  rotation  generally  of  men  to  shifts  and  tasks  are 
carried  out  in  a process  of  self-regulation  by  the  whole  team  comprising  the 
men  of  all  three  shifts.  This  team  is  self-selected.  Such  a pattern  removes 
the  difficulties  which  stem  from  over-specialised  work  roles,  segregated  task 
groups  and  lack  of  cohesion  in  the  face  team  as  a whole.  The  wage  is  in 
two  parts.  There  is  a fixed  “ rate  for  the  job  ”,  plus  a bonus,  in  which  all 
members  share  equally,  depending  on  the  amount  of  coal  produced  by  the 
team  as  a whole.  By  this  means  they  have  a direct  interest  in  the  completion 
of  the  cycle  and  disagreements  between  small  groups  and  disputes  with 
management  over  amounts  due  are  eliminated.  Thus  within  the  same 
technology  “ composite  ” organisation  was  “ found  to  possess  characteristics 
more  conducive  than  the  conventional  to  productive  effectiveness,  low  cost 
work  satisfaction,  good  relations  and  social  health 


1 Ibid.,  p.  46. 
p.  291. 
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110.  The  implications  for  the  central  theme  of  this  part  of  ti,. 
need  no  labouring.  The  researchens  noted,  however,  that  “ in  minm 
other  indu-stries.  there  is  considerable  re.sistance  to  recognisinffTw 
psychological  factors  are  in-built  characteristics  of  work  systems  ratw  n*”' 
additional— and  possibly  optional— features  to  do  with  ' human  relaf 
This  attitude  is  one  reason  why  the  alternative  work  method  has  not  ' 
widely  adopted  Even  when  the  effects  of  work  organisation  on  the 
system  are  recognised- albeit  intuitively—there  is  often  failure  m 
mumcatc  the  lessons  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  groups  involved  1!“' 
programme  of  reorganisation.  Thi,s  is  not  because  of  a lack  of  faciHH.o  i.  ^ 
because  the  constructive  outlook  of  management  towards  the  dissemination 
of  technical  information  and  understanding  does  not  extend  to  tbo  w 
psychological  dimension 

111.  This  piece  of  research  has  been  described  in  detail  beeai.«  n 
illustrates  the  effect  on  work  behaviour  of  many  of  the  structural  fnrto* 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  analy.sis- the  alltKation  and  definition  of  rofe? 

the  organisatton  of  work  flow,  the  methods  of  control  and  the  system  of  wfe,; 
payment.  ornicm  m wage 

Changing  Behaviour  by  Changing  Organisation  : (2)  the  Dt>cks 

112.  A more  recent  study  illustrating  the  same  general  proposition 
concer^  another  notoriously  strike-prone  industry— the  docks,  ^e  renort 
of  the  Devlin  Committee  describes  how  existing  methods  of  work  organisaLn 
evoke  irresponsible  behaviour  among  employers  and  employed,  and 

how  they  could  be  changed  in  ways  which  would  produce  more  toirable 
patterns  of  response.  The  report  argued  that  certain  “peculiar  features” 
of  docks  organisation  “ make  dissension  and  inefficiency  more  prevalent  than 
m °rdimry  industry  ".  These  were  casualisation— “ .seventy.five  per  cent 
of  the  labour  force  is  not  in  regular  employment  "—and  the  “^vision 
virtually  unknown  to  industry  generally,  between  the  ‘holding  employer’’ 
re.  the  Board,  and  the  operational  employer  ’ who  actually  makes  use  of  the 
mans  services  . These  structural  factors  are  major  determinants  of 
behaviour  on  both  steles.  The  casual  system  of  employment  induct  nol 
surprisingly,  irresponsibility  all  round.  “ If  the  employer  does  not  provide 

mms  employee  go  to  work  unless  he 

wants  to?  The  system  also  promotes  " an  exaggerated  sense  of  solidarity 
or  loya  ty  As  casual  labourers  in  con.stant  fear  of  unemployment,  dockers 
learnt  that  solidarity  was  even  more  vital  to  them  than  it  was  to  the  ordinary 
workers ; and  as  a tight  community,  originally  living  in  a close  neighbourhood 
round  the  docks,  they  learnt  the  importance  of  loyalty  and  the  fear  of 
ostracism  .* 

..  ‘ .7*’®  *’®*'^''ioural  consequences  of  the  casual  system  extend  to  the 

casual^  employer.  “ It  would  be  surprising  if  the  casual  employer  provided 
the  equipment  and  managerial  skills  which  under  modem  conditions  are 
nece.ssary  to  use  a labour  force  efficiently  and  keep  it  contented  ...  He 
lacks  a sense  of  responsibfiity  in  that  he  is  not  in  the  long  term  concerned  with 

t Md,  p.  xii.  ' 

2 /bM,  p.  294. 

under  the  Ki.  Non.  lord  Devlin  Into  certain 
"ibi/  p I ^ ^ Industry,  Cmml.  27.M.  1965,  p.  4. 
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the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  labour  which  he  uses.  Often  he  does  not 
bother  about  reporting  indiscipline.  He  does  not  back  up  union  leaders  in 
standing  by  piece-work  settlements  which  they  have  negotiated  and  this  is 
naturally  resented  by  them.”' 


114.  For  a long  time  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  structural  features 
which  produced  these  and  many  other  undesirable  characteristics— including 
time-wastmg  practices  on  a considerable  scale—"  were  inescapable  features  of 
dock  work  ’’.“But  the  Report  demonstrated  that  “ they  can  and  ought  to  be 
removed  . The  alternatives  are  plain.  Either  we  make  those  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  situation  without  which  “dissension  and  inefficiency  cannot 
te  effectively  tackled  or  we  must  stop  expressing  righteous  indignation  at 
the  high  incidence  of  unofficial  stakes  in  the  industry. 

Work  Organisation,  Job  Status  and  " Work  Cultures  " 


u about  the  organisation  and  design  of  work  include  decisions 

about  the  division  of  labour  and  the  allocation  of  tasks.  Thus  is  determined 
the  occupational  structure  of  the  workplace  and  the  hierarchy  of  job  status 
A number  of  studies  have  brought  out  certain  uniformities  of  behaviour  and 
response  m this  field  which  are  relevant  to  the  understanding  of  industrial 
relations. 


116.  In  the  discussion  of  unitary  and  pluralistic  frames  of  reference,  the 
point  was  made  that  a systematic  and  vigorous  use  by  work-groups  of  the 
grievance  procedure  correlated  to  a marked  extent  with  job  status  A fuller 
demonstration  of  this  tendency  can  now  be  given. 

117.  Sayles  found  that  those  work-groups  (the  “Apathetic”)  which  were 
the  least  likely  to  develop  grievances  or  engage  in  concerted  action  to  bring 
pressure  on  management  or  union  were  apt  to  be  the  relatively  low-skilled 
and  low-paid  groups.  The  same  groups  were  also  less  likely  to  participate 
in  the  internal  life  of  their  unions.  “ Surprisingly,  however,  these  departments 
were  not  ranked  highest  by  management  for  their  consistent  productivity  and 
co-operativeness.”* 

118.  It  was  the  groups  in  the  middle  range  of  the  status  ladder  (the 
Erratic  and^  Strategic  ”)  which  were  most  likely  to  strive  collectively 

to  improve  their  situation  and  to  make  use  of  the  grievance  procedure  in 
doing  so.  The  most  consistent  concentration  of  such  activity  was  found  among 
Strategic  groups  working  on  jobs  which  ranked  near  the  top  in  terms  of 
worker  preference.  It  was  these  groups  which  played  the  most  vigorous  part 
in  union  activity.  Management  was  likely  to  comment,  in  answer  to  our 
questions  about  these  groups,  that  although  they  had  many  grievances  they 
were  not  necessarily  poor  workers  . . . Over  and  over,  management  described 
the  informal  leaders  of  these  groups  as  ‘excellent  workers’,  ‘slated  for 
promotion  ’.  and  ‘ conscientious  workmen  ’ . . . Altliough  such  evaluations 
are  certainly  subject  to  serious  bias,  it  is  significant  that  workers  whose 
troublemaking  ’ and  ‘ unjustified  grievances  ’ were  resented,  could  still  be 
seen  as  productive  and  efficient.  We  would  have  expected  quite  the  opposite 
result  ee 


t Ibid.,  p.  10. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  4. 

“ Sayles,  op.  clt.,  p.  8. 
‘•/Wrf..p.  112. 
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119.  Groups  at  the  very  top  of  the  status  hierarchy  were  restraint 
conservative  m their  gnevance  activities.  As  the  ^lite  of  the  work 
were  self-consciously  assured,  successful  and  relatively  stable  in  their 
with  management.  Periodically  .such  a group  exercised  its  strength 

the  occasion  was  felt  to  warrant  it  a quick  stoppage  was  always  a 

But  such  occasions  were  rare.  ^ possiotiity. 

120.  A very  significant  difference  was  observed  between  the  behavi™,r  . 

these  groups  in  the  grievance  procedure  and  that  of  groups  in  categoric  ° 
lower  status.  Conservative  groups,  aware  of  their  strength,  could  aL^ra 
time-consuming  routine  of  the  grievance  procedure  “ without  exolodina 
frustration  Less  self-assured  group.s,  when  made  to  wait  were  mor/nv  i 
to  fear  lo.,s  of  the  grievance  unle.ss  they  acted  to  enforce  theirdenZd  ■«  t 
others  have  observed,  those  with  greater  power  can  usually  be  more  nsti™! 
in  waiting  to  secure  their  satisfaction.””  " 

121.  A number  of  observers  have  also  noted  a degree  of  corresoonden.. 
between  job  status  and  attitudes  to  technical  change.  Sayles  found  to  “ tb 
most  discouraging  aspect  of  the  position  of  the  Apathetic  and  Erratic  vmim! 
in  the  plant  is  the  likelihood  that  they  will  provide  the  most  serious  oppSition 
0 technological  change.  Although  the  Apathetics  offer  minimum  oZ 
lenges  to  management,  their  attitude,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Erratics  is  aS 
resistance  to  what  is  new  and  different.  They  iack  the  internal  organisation 
and  structure  which  would  provide  them  with  the  capacity  for  ohangef”* 

122.  A Liverpool  University  study  on  the  steel  industry  also  found  general 
attitudes  ^towards  technical  change  to  be  “ clearly  related  to  occupational 
struc  ure  . The  degree  of  approval  “ declines  as  one  descends  the  occup^ 
tonal  hierarchy ; the  hi^er  the  .status  of  a group,  and  the  greater  its  interest 
in  the  present  organisation  of  production,  the  more  positive  is  its  attitude 

123.  Another  piece  of  research  from  the  same  source  was  concerned 
among  other  things,  to  discover  the  factors  which  determine  the  degree  of 
workers  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  firm  in  which  they  work  This 
was  measured  in  terms  of  the  degree  to  which  workers  in  different  departments 
and  job.s  took  advantage  of  opportunities  to  become  shop  stewards,  to  take 

committees  or  to  become  supervisors.  A “social 
profile  of  this  interested  minority  showed  that  they  were  more  likely  to  be 
employed  on  maintenance  work  than  on  the  productive  process  itself,  and 
more  likely  to  be  on  skilled  maintenance  work  than  as  mates  to  craftsmen. 
Among  the  process  workers-those  employed  directly  on  the  productive 
process---they  were  more  likely  to  be  employed  in  jobs  calling— as  far  as 
the  plant  was^  concerned— for  above-average  reasoning,  initiative,  judgment, 
memory,  specialised  knowledge,  responsibility  and  so  on.  They  were  also 
more  likdy  to  be  employed  on  more  advanced  technology,  and  in  smaUer 
groups.  They  were  apt  to  bo  more  critical  of  union  organisation,  the  system  of 
joint  consultation,  and  the  methods  of  selecting  supervisors.*  An  important 
conclusion  was  that  “ other  things  being  equal,  the  more  a technical  change 


> IbU.,  p,  35, 

2 p,  35. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  97. 

J W.  H.  Scott,  et.  al.,  op.  cit.,  p,  252. 

’ J.  A.  Banks,  Indualrlal  PartkipaHon,  1963,  p.  128. 
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results  in  smaller  working  teams  aad  a general  upgrading  of  skill,  the  greater 
the  extent  of  participation  on  the  part  of  the  work  force 

124.  The  significance  of  all  this  is  as  further  evidence  that  differences 
of  work  behaviour  are  not  random  or  explicable  simply  in  terms  of  personali- 
ties or  fortuitous  distributions  of  “ attitudes 

125.  The  distinction  between  maintenance  craftsmen  and  process  workers 
can  be  further  explored  from  this  point  of  view,  since  it  is  a recurrent  one 
in  the  literature  of  industrial  sociology.  “ The  craftsman,  unlike  the  process 
worker,  serves  an  apprenticeship  which  trains  him  to  use  tools  and  techniques 
which  have  a general  application,  and  this  makes  his  skill  relatively  easy 
to  transfer  from  one  industry  to  another  or  from  one  process  to  another  within 
the  same  industry.”^  Craftsmen  derive  con.siderable  power,  in  a full  employ- 
ment situation,  from  this  transferability  of  skill  and  the  potential  mobility  it 
bestows.  It  rests  upon  a common  heritage  of  expertise  and  of  “ rights  ” to 
certain  types  of  work  which  must  be  collectively  defended  against  encroach- 
ment by  other  workers  or  by  technical  change.  Occupational  group  conscious- 
ness among  craftsmen  is  therefore  strong,  and  it  may  be  powerfully  buttressed 
in  certain  cases  by  feelings  of  ethical  obligation  to  defend  the  “ mysteries  ” 
of  the  craft’ 

126.  Craftsmen  in  the  steel  industry  are  often  poorly  integrated  into  the 
social  structure  of  the  workplace.  Their  ancillary  role  tends  to  result  in 
both  management  and  process  workers  regarding  them  as  a “ necessary 
evil  and  they  may  earn  less  than  the  process  workers.  Despite  this,  the 
traditional  respect  for  manual  skill  and  apprenticeship  ensures  them  a high 
status — which  in  some  industries  is  even  increasing  as  technology  becomes 
more  complex  and  expensive. 

127.  Given  the  complicated  pattern  of  forces  inherent  in  their  position, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  craftsmen  are  not  infrequently  the  storm  centres  of 
disputes  in  industry — especially  when,  as  often  happens,  they  and  the  process 
workers  are  in  different  unions.  “ These  contrasting  forces  also  help  to 
explain  the  combination  of  serenity  and  militancy,  of  conservatism  and 
radicalism,  which  is  often  observed  as  a characteristic  of  craftsmen,”’  From 
this  example  of  the  craftsmen  it  can  be  seen  that  different  groups  within 
the  work  force  may  have  not  only  different  interests  but  also  different 
“ cultures  ”,  which  in  turn  will  produce  different  reactions  to  a given  manage- 
ment policy. 

128.  The  whole  concept  of  “ culture  ”,  with  its  values  and  norms  of 
behaviour,  is  a vital  one  in  understanding  many  aspects  of  industrial  relations. 
Organised  labour  in  general  holds  certain  cultural  attitudes  which  differ 
sharply  from  those  of  management  and  the  professional  middle  classes  and 
which  create  mutual  tension  and  bafflement.  The  whole  nature  of  their 
work  experience  is  such  as  to  convince  most  manual  workers  that  as  individuals 
they  are  weak  and  unprotected.  For  the  most  part  they  improve  their 
position  either  collectively  or  not  at  all.  Except  in  a limited  number  of 
situations,  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  a “ career  open  to  the  talents  ”,  where 

iffi/d.,  p.  134. 

2 W.  H.  Scott,  et.  al.,  op.  cit.,  p.  150. 

3 See,  for  example,  Allan  .Flanders,  The  Pawley  Productivity  Agreements,  1963. 

■*  Scott,  et.  al.,  op.  cit.,  p.  279. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  279. 
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the  worker  can  see  a steady  progression  of  advancement  open  to  him 
through  the  exercise  of  purely  individual  effort.  Thus  for  most  manual  workers 
the  pursuit  of  self-interest  lies  through  collective  effort.  Instrumental  to  this  is 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  group  solidarity  and  loyalty,  for  it  is  upon 
those  that  collective  effort  depends  for  its  effectiveness.  Individuals  who  reject 
group  solidarity  and  undermine  it  by  refusing  to  accept  its  values 
and  norms  of  behaviour  are  thereby  threatening  the  basis  on  which  rests 
the  security  and  advancement  of  their  fellows.  They  thereby  define  them- 
selves as  social  isolates  and  deviants,  often  incurring  penal  sanctions  of  the 
sort  frequently  headlined  by  the  press.  This  situation  in  which  a group 
imposes  sanctions  upon  a deviant  is  found  in  some  form  or  another  at  all 
levels  of  society,  as  well  as  being  a feature  of  society  as  a whole-  Tor  example 
in  the  form  of  the  penal  system. 

129.  For  management  and  other  middle-class  observers,  however,  such 
individuals  are  violating  no  valued  norms.  Professional  people  have  their 
associations,  but  they  also  have  their  career  ladder,  which  they  expect  to 
climb  through  their  own  individual  effort.  When  confronted  by  the  sort 
of  situation  in  which  a manual-worker  group  is  imptising  sanctions  upon  a 
deviant.  middle-cla.s.s  observers  tend  to  .-tee  a courageous  individual  being 
prevented  from  making  his  way  in  the  world  by  tyrannical  group  pressure. 
Thus  a traitor  to  one  body  of  opinion  is  a hero  to  another.  Such  a situation 
is  not  a specially  healthy  one.  Perhaps  one  could  argue  that  in  a modem 
.society  there  is  almost  an  obligation  upon  groups  with  divergent  values  and 
norms  to  explain  themselves  to  each  other.  If  it  is  accepted,  a.s  has  already 
been  argued,  that  there  is  an  obligation  upon  any  social  group  which  applies 
sanctions  to  uphold  norms  to  offer  proof  that  justice  is  being  done,  there  is  a 
corresponding  obligation  upon  other  social  groups  to  offer  an  effort  to 
understand  why  the  norms  concerned  are  being  applied.  At  present,  sub- 
stantial .sections  of  public  opinion  view  events  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations 
in  terms  which  bedevil  any  real  understanding  of  the  issues  involved.  This  re- 
introduces the  importance  of  the  frame  of  reference,  for  the  “ unitary”  view 
affords  us  no  basis  for  insight  into  group  values  and  norms  in  industry. 
Only  the  " pluralistic  ” view  gives  u.s  the  necessary  framework  for  analysis. 

CONCLUSIONS 

130.  Part  I of  this  paper  argued  that  the  underlying  assumptions  we 
make  about  the  nature  of  industrial  organisation  are  bound  to  affect  the 
way  we  perceive  events  and  behaviour  and  the  judgments  we  make  about 
them  Many  still  see  the  industrial  firm  as  a unitary  system  whose  " natural” 
pursuit  of  common  purpose  is  wilfully  disrupted  by  trade  unionism.  On 
such  a view,  trade  unionism  still  bears  the  stigma  of  an  alien  and  even 
slightly  disreputable  force,  acceptable  enough  outside  the  workplace  in  its 
role  of  negotiating  general  wage  rates  and  working  hours,  but  of  doubtful 
re.spectability  when  it  comes  to  challenging  managerial  authonty  wito  the 
plant  This  view  affects  judgments  about  a wide  range  of  issues  which  are 
examined  in  the  text.  It  also  affects  attitudes  about  such  issues  as  100  per 
cent,  membership  and  the  clo.scd  shop,  for  it  relegates  the  trade  union  to 
something  which  the  individual  should  be  free  to  " take  ” or  “ leave  . 

131.  Both  management  and  the  public  need  a more  .sophisticated  frwne 
of  reference  than  this  if  industrial  relations  issues  are  to  be  handled  and 
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valuated  properly.  These  surviving  traces  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
prejudicing  solutions  to  problems  which  call  for  a rapid  advance  in  social 

understanding. 

132  The  paper  argues  that  such  an  understanding  in  the  field  of  industrial 
relations  must  be  based  firmly  on  a view  of  the  firm  as  a pluralistic  system, 
or  a coalition  of  interests.  On  such  a view  the  trade  union’s  role  in  the 
workplace  is  not  that  of  invader  of  a private  realm,  but  that  of  the  institu- 
tionalised expression  of  sectional  divisions  already  existent  within  it.  In 
recognising  union  rights  and  freedom,  we  are  doing  no  more  than  accepting, 
in  tL  industrial  sphere,  the  expression  of  basic  principles  of  our  society. 
Again  on  such  a view,  union  membership  becomes  a normal,  standard 
aspect’ of  working  life,  and  objections  to  becoming  a member  rank  as  quaint 
rather  than  heroic. 

133.  Part  II  has  been  concerned  mainly  to  show  how  behaviour  in 
industrial  situations  is  to  a considerable  extent  moulded  by  the  particular 
nattem  of  social  organisation  that  has  evolved  in  the  situation  concerned. 
It  argues  that  industrial  relations  behaviour  often  owes  more  to  “ the  struc- 
ture of  the  situation  ” than  to  personalities  or  to  the  parties  “ choosing  ” to 
“behave  badly  ”.  This  suggests  that  where  the  aim  is  to  change  undesirable 
behaviour,  the  imposition  of  punitive  sanctions  alone  is  unlikely  to  succeed. 
The  structural  determinants  which  produced  the  behaviour  must  themselves 
be  changed. 

134.  One  situational  factor  which  has  received  little  research  attention 
is  union  structure  and  organisation.  Yet  we  know  enough  to  be  able  to 
sav  with  certainty  that  the  pattern  of  union  control,  the  quality  of  union 
communications,  the  standards  of  performance  among  officials  and  associated 
factors  are  of  vital  importance  in  determining  rank  and  file  behaviour  on 

the  shop  floor.  ^ ^ . , ■ , 

135  This  leads  on  to  the  final  point.  Behaviour  is  a function  of  social 
organisation,  and  about  this  we  know  far  too  little.  We  ne^ 
research  but  the  communication  of  its  results  to  manageinent  and  trade 
unions  in  forms  which  they  find  comprehensible.  The  successful  extension  of 
such  hopeful  trends  as  productivity  bargaining  depends  heavily  on  a more 
sensitive^awareness  and  patient  understandmg  of  the  social  organisation  of 
industry. 
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CHAPTER  ONE:  INTRODUCTION 


A.  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  STUDY 

1 This  is  the  second  part  of  a study  of  disputes  procedures  in  British 
Industry  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and 
Employers’  Associations.  It  deals  with  the  operation  of  national  procedures  in 
five  major  industries— engineering,  papermaking  and  boardmaking,  chemicals, 
building  and  coalmining.  The  need  for  such  a detailed  study  was  argued  m the 
Concluding  sections  of  the  first  paper  written  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
subject'  The  paper  contained  a general  description  of  the  role  of  procedural 
rul4  in’  industrial  relations,  and  attempted  to  establish  that  procedures  were 
only  a part  albeit  an  important  one,  of  the  framework  of  rules  that  we  have  come 
to  think  of  as  an  industrial  relations  system.  It  also  argued  that  they  involve  a 
running  dialogue  between  the  parties  about  what  is  meant  by  trade  union  recog- 
nition as  well  as  the  operation  of  institutions  for  making,  interpreting  and 
applying  collective  agreements,  handling  day-to-day  grievances,  and  reconciling 
conflict  between  trade  union  members  and  their  managements. 


2 Part  1 of  the  study  also  emphasised  the  vast  number  of  industry-wide, 
company,  works  and  domestic  procedures  that  exist  in  this  country,  the  varia- 
tions in  formality  between  them,  and  their  voluntary  character.  It  attempted  to 
divide  them  into  type  according  to  whether  they  were  based  on  jomt  standing  or 
ad  hoc  machinery,^  and  according  to  whether  they  employed  yomt  conciliation  or 
employer  conciliation^  It  also  pointed  to  the  empirical  nature  of  their  approach 
to  problems  arising  and  their  avoidance  of  formal  legal  attitudes  in  resolving 
disputes. 

3 The  paper  reviewed  the  traditional  position  of  the  State  and  the  Ministp' 
of  Labour  in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  procedures,  and  cast  some  doubt 
upon  the  role  of  joint  consultation  of  the  war-time  and  immediately  post-war 
kind  as  an  instrument  for  broadening  understanding  between  workers  and 
managements  outside  the  normal  procedural  process,  and  on  proposals  to  inake 
procedures  legally  enforceable,  without  wholesale  change  m our  industrial 
relations  system  and  in  the  attitudes  of  the  parties. 


4.  It  cautioned  that  too  much  might  often  be  expected  from  procedures  as 
instruments  of  industrial  peace,  suggested  that  if  the  reality  of  situahons  m 
industry  were  to  be  met,  peace  at  any  price  was  not  necessarily  reconcilable  with 
economic  progress,  and  argued  that,  whatever  general  criteria  might  be  laid  down 
for  measuring  the  adequacy  of  procedures,  this  could  only  be  assessed  accurately 
in  the  context  of  the  different  industries  in  which  they  were  to  be  found. 


1 Disputes  Procedures  in  British  Industry  (Part  1)  by  A.  I.  Marsh.  Royal  Commission’s 
*‘^Die*dSfnct1on  relate?  to  the  existence^,  or  non-existence,  of 

regulating  meetings  between  the  two  sides.  Joint  standing  machinery  provides  such  arrange- 
™4heVos  “hiipmS  these  two  systems  is 

parties  adjudicate  on  issues  unsettled  m the  workplace  to  Surer 

ind  trade  union  representatives,  with  or  without  an  oSv^  e 

member  firms  involved  in  a dispute,  pd  that  of  attempting  to  mediate  between  the  same  mem 
ber  and  the  union  with  which  he  is  in  conflict. 
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5.  TKe  paper  concluded  by  suggesting  that  it  might  be  practical  and  desirable 
for  the  State  to  take  a more  positive  view  than  in  the  past  on  what  kind  of 
procedural  arrangements  were  required  for  both  manual  and  non-manual 
■workers,  and  to  work  towards  the  establishment  of  standards  of  procedural 
"behaviour  which  are  sometimes  not  attained  under  current  procedural  systems; 
but  such  a development,  it  was  argued,  would  require  in  the  first  instance,  a more 
detailed  study  of  some  existing  procedures. 

6.  This  second  paper  sets  out  to  provide  such  a study  in  respect  of  five 
important  national  procedures.  It  aims  to  analyse  and  evaluate  them  by  refer- 
ence to  a number  of  relevant  criteria,  and  to  arrive  at  some  overall  verdict 
concerning  their  appropriateness  and  acceptability.  The  study  concludes  with  a 
number  of  suggestions  for  encouraging  the  progressive  reform  and  modification 
of  disputes  procedures  in  Britain. 

7.  The  selection  of  industries  for  study  has  not  been  a completely  arbitrary 
one,  but  it  may  need  some  justification.  Obviously  it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible to  study  all  industry-wide  procedures,  nor  even  all  the  major  ones.  Clearly 
some  principle  of  selection  had  to  be  found.  In  the  end  it  was  decided  that  the 
resources  and  time  at  our  disposal  made  it  essential  to  limit  the  number  of 
separate  studies  to  not  more  than  five  or  six.  The  question  then  arose:  which 
procedures  would  provide  the  best  contrast  and  be  most  likely  to  provide  an 
interesting  range  of  types,  structures  and  problems?  To  some  extent  the  choice 
was  also  affected  by  the  availability  of  information,  by  the  reputed  success  or 
failure  of  different  procedures,  and  by  the  types  of  inclustry  in  which  they  have 
been  applied. 

8.  Such  considerations  suggested,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  engineering 
procedure  ought  to  be  included,  on  grounds  of  its  size  and  basic  features.  It  was 
also  thought  that  engineering  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a smaller  example  of 
employer  conciliation.  This  was  provided  by  the  procedure  in  papermaking  and 
boarcimaking,  which  was  to  some  extent  modelled  on  engineering  procedure 
although  it  has  features  of  its  own.  The  chemical  industry  procedure  was  chosen, 
partly  because  it  is  an  outstanding  example  of  joint  conciliation,  based  on  the 
Whitley  model,  but  also  because  it  is  commonly  rated  as  unusually  successful. 
Building  was  selected  partly  as  another  and  larger  example  of  joint  conciliation, 
but  also  because  it  has  in  the  past  relied  more  than  most  others  on  detailed 
central  regulation  and  the  provision  of  standard  rates  of  wages.  It  also  has  an 
unusual  machinery  for  dealing  with  unconstitutional  strikes.  Finally,  the  coal 
industry  was  included  less  because  it  is  publicly  owned  than  beeause  it  has  inter- 
esting features,  and  has  been  subject  to  considerable  pressures  of  technological 
change  in  recent  years.  It  is  also  an  outstanding  example  of  an  industry-wide 
“company”  agreement,  and  it  was  thought  useful  to  include  one  such  example  in 
this  paper.  This  combination  of  industries  cannot  be  said  to  include  everything 
which  is  to  be  found  in  British  dispute  procedures,  but  it  does  cover  a consider- 
able range  of  types,  structures  and  problems. 


B.  RELEVANT  CRITERIA 

9.  With  this,  as  with  any  sample  of  procedures,  there  is  an  acute  problem  of 
judging  individual  and  comparative  appropriateness  and  success.  Clearly,  as 
pointed  out  in  Part  1 of  this  study,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  general 
criteria  exist,  especially  if  these  are  based  upon  mere  propensities  to  strike 
action.*  But  criteria  of  some  kind  seem  to  be  important  if  any  judgements  are  to 


^ Disputes  Procedures  in  British  Industry  {Part  1),  para.  96,  op.  cit. 
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b made  at  all,  and  if  progress  is  to  be  made  towards  the  establishment  of 
stewards  for  rrforra  and  improvement. 

10  Such  criteria  may  be  conveniently  thought  of  as  falling  under  two  main 
beadinES-  the  acceptability  of  the  procedures  to  the  parties  themselves  and  their 
nnmoDriateness  to  the  present  and  future  structure  of  the  industry  or  group  of 
Ss  within  which  they  operate.  It  will  be  argued  below  that  most  of  the  con- 
siderations to  be  borne  in  mind  when  evaluating  and  analysing  the  suitability  of 
nmcedures  can  be  dealt  with  within  this  framework  for,  taken  together  they 
renresent  the  main  internal  requirements  of  procedural  suitability— i.e.  pro- 
rSures  that  appear  to  pass  such  tests  may  be  said  to  be  suitable  ones  from  the 
viewDoint  of  the  industry  or  group  involved  in  their  operation.  But  it  has  been 
Ireued  in  recent  years  that  disputes  procedures  need  to  be  considered  in  a some- 
w4t  wider  context  as  well,  that  there  are  certain  external  criteria  which  need 
m be  considered,  such  as  the  extent  to  which  they  serve,  or  fail  to  serve  the 
nublic  interest.  It  will  be  argued  below  that  while  there  is  a case  to  be  made  out 
for  this  view,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  decide  what  the  requirements  of  the  public 
iTiterest  are  where  procedures  are  concerned.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  assess  how  far  the 
public  can  be  seen  to  have  interests  which  differ  from  those  of  the  parties  them- 
selves. 

11.  (i)  The  Acceptability  of  Procedures:  The  functions  of  procedure  have 
alreadv  been  described  as  falling  into  two  main  areas  that  of  union  reco^tion 
and  that  of  providing  machinery  for  reconciling  differences  between  employee, 
unions  and  their  members.  It  is  important  that  the  parties,  jointly  and  severally, 
should  think  of  these  functions  as  adequately  discharged.  The  emphasis  here  is 
on  the  word  “adequately”.  It  is  unlikely  that  trade  imions  would  ever  be  cora- 
Xtely  satisfied  with  any  recognition  arrangements,  or  that  either  party  would 
ever  consider  that  procedures  on  no  occasion  erred  or  on  all  occasions  resulted 
in  settlements  which  were  wholly  acceptable.  If  the  essence  of  industrial  relations 
is  compromise,  absolute  satisfaction  can  never  be  attained,  and  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  which  is  considered  adequate  may  vary  from  one  perwd  to  mother 
and  one  situation  to  another.  But  it  is  possible  to  judge  when  either  umons,  or 
employers,  or  both,  consider  the  situation  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

1 2.  In  the  case  of  employers,  dissatisfaction  is  most  likely  to  arise  either  from 
the  tendency  of  procedure  unduly  to  restrict  their  claims  to  freedom  of  action 
Isometimes  expressed  in  terms  of  “Managerial  Rights  or  less  absolutely,  in 
terms  of  “Managerial  Functions”)  or  from  its  failure  to  preserve  as  much  exemp- 
tion from  stoppages  of  work  as  they  might  consider  necessary  or  desirable. 
While  being  -willing  to  accept  the  existence  of  rules,  employers  have  their  own 
notions  as  to  the  limits  and  desirable  effectiveness  of  these  ruks.  M undesirable 
procedure  or,  for  that  matter,  an  undesirable  body  of  substantive  agreements 
OT  of  custom  and  practice,  is  one  which  obstructs  the 

does  not  result  in  peaceful  co-exisfence.  Procedures  are  also  undesirable  it  tney 
tend  to  set  one  employer  within  the  area  of  an  agreement  against  another,  and  if 
toy  do  not  reasonably  resolve  the  problem  of  inter-union  relations  where  more 
than  one  union  has  rights  of  representation. 

1 3 While  there  are  features  in  common  between  employers  and  trade  uutons 

on  the  issue  of  acceptability,  there  are  marked  differences  also^^ 

to  limit  strikes,  but  they  would  not  necessarily  agree  with 

at  which  they  are  tolerable,  nor  regard  all  stores  as  equally 

would  they  always  wish  to  deplore  the  actions  of  strikers,  would  aualifv 

or  not.  While  unions  are  interested  in  the  no-strike  P"““P'®> 

it  by  referring  to  the  degree  of  stubborness,  unreasonableness  or  provocation 
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displayed  by  employers.  While  employers  are  anxious  to  maximize  their  free- 
dom, trade  unions  are  anxious  to  limit  this,  and  to  maximize  their  own.  An 
undesirable  procedure,  in  trade  union  terms,  may  therefore  be  one  in  which  the 
union’s  scope  for  participation  in  matters  relevant  to  its  members’  interests  is 
judged  to  be  too  limited.  They  may  therefore  claim  that  the  scope  of  recognition 
is  too  small,  the  facilities  offered  too  meagre,  or  that  employers  make  extrava- 
gant claims  to  their  own  freedom  of  action.  They  may  even  claim  that  the  whole 
form  of  some  particular  procedure  is  unduly  weighted  against  them. 

14.  In  addition,  unions,  like  employers,  are  interested  in  control.  In  the 
union  case,  this  is  not  only  a question  of  control  in  the  sense  of  having  an  estab- 
lished part  in  affecting  situations  in  which  they  are  interested,  but  also  control  in 
holding  together  the  structure  and  membership  of  their  own  organisations. 

1 5.  In  the  union  sense,  a procedure  may  be  subject  to  criticism  if  it  gives  full- 
time officials,  or  if  it  gives  members  too  much  say  in  resolving  situations,  though 
the  latter  is  more  tolerable  in  most  circumstances.  But  procedures  are  generally 
embarrassing  if  they  do  not  recognise  that  unions  have  structures  of  admin- 
istration and  decision  making,  and  if  they  fail  to  take  these  into  account. 

16.  (ii)  The  Appropriateness  of  Procedures:  It  has  already  been  argued  thata 
procedure  which  is  appropriate  to  one  industry  or  firm  may,  in  many  respects, 
be  inappropriate  to  another.  It  can  also  be  maintained  that  procedures,  like 
other  things,  become  outdated,  not  only  because  their  acceptability  to  tire 
parties  changes,  but  also  because  industries  and  the  firms  within  them  evolve  in 
different  ways  over  periods  of  time. 

17.  The  main  factors  which  are  involved  here  are  related  to  the  levels  of 
decision-taking  to  which  any  industrial  structure  lends  itself,  and  the  desires  of 
the  parties  on  both  sides  to  settle  matters  between  them  at  various  levels.  These 
should  largely  influence  and  determine  the  consequent  levels  at  which  substantive 
agreements  about  terms  and  conditions  are  negotiated  and  applied.  These  levels 
are  for  most  purposes; 

1.  National  or  “industry-wide”  level. 

2.  Local  or  district  level.' 

3.  Company  level.^ 

4.  Establishment  or  “works”/or  “plant”  level. 

5.  Domestic  level.  “ 

18.  Most  national  procedures  in  Britain  contain  some  provisions  for  settle- 
ment at  all  these  levels— except  the  third.  For  the  most  part  company  level 
agreements,  and  provisions  for  dispute  settlement  at  company  level,  only  arise 
in  non-federated  firms— i.e.  firms  who  do  not  belong  to  natio.nal  employers’ 
associations,  and  who  are  not  a party  to  the  national  procedures  which  they  sign. 
In  general  the  effect  of  a firm  being  federated  has  been  to  discourage  the  develop- 
ment of  procedural  or  substantive  agreements  which  set  out  to  cover  a firm  as 
such.* 


• District  and  local  level  are  considered  together  since  they  both  suggest  agreements  covenng 
all  firms  subject  to  a procedure  within  a given  locality.  “Local”  is  sometimes  used  to  describe 
all  procedural  activity  that  is  not  national— i.e.  to  include  works  and  domestic  activity.  The 
definition  suggested  here  is  much  narrower. 

• Company  level  implies  all  establishments  within  a company. 

• By  domestic  level  is  meant  all  levels  below  that  of  a given  establishment — e.g.  shop  or 

"^*^^Of'cmirse''the  absence  of  formal  company  bargaining  within  our  traditional  systm  of 
negotiations  in  federated  firms  becomes  more  important  in  multi-establishment  firms.  There 
then  arises  a level  of  management  which  is  institutionally  divorced  from  the  day-to-day  business 
of  dealing  with  trade  unions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  considers  the  position  of  the  single 
establishment  firm,  then  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  in  their  case  establishment  level  negotiations 
are  a type  of  company  bargaining. 
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19  The  balance  between  national,  local,  establishment  and  domestic  level 
from  industry  to  industry,  and  is  determined  by  the  emphasis  placed  on 
hsfintive  agreements  at  each  level.  This,  in  turn,  tends  to  be  determined  by  the 
level  or  levels  at  which  it  has  been  thought  to  be  appropriate  to  regulate  relation- 
Mns  within  the  industry  in  the  past.  Many  factors  may  have  contributed  to  the 
present  balance,  including  various  structural,  technological,  managerial  and 
market  factors. 

en  can  best  be  made  clear  by  illustration.  If  a numbei  of  firnis  in  ah 
indi.stVv  were  of  similar  size,  had  similar  production  methods,  operated  in  similar 
Sets  and  had  similar  managements,  it  might  seem  logical  for  them  to  create 
nvle  set  of  industry-wide  agreements  about  terms  and  conditions  of  work, 
Ld  to  lav  those  down  in  considerable  detail.  The  role  of  procedure  would  then, 
Snt  for  immediate  domestic  grievance  handling,  be  mainly  concerned  in 
directing  matters  arising  to  industry-wide  level,  where  application  and  inter- 
pretation of  agreements  could  be  best  handled  to  retain  uniformity.i 

The  procedural  situation  would  seem  to  be  logically  different  if,  for 
example  an  industry  which  had  come  together  for  negotiating  purposes  was 
W to  consist  of  a large  number  of  establishments  of  different  sizes  with 
different  product  markets  and  technologies,  and  with  managements  diffenng 
widely  in  their  concepts  of  industrial  relations.  Here,  industry-wide  substantive 
agreements  could  only  be  concerned  to  lay  down  a limited  nnmber  of  provisions 
ill  common  to  all  establishments;  locally  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a further 
Lei  such  substantive  agreements,  in  so  far  as  there  were  similarities  between 
eslLhshments  in  a locality.  But  it  is  clear  that  for  most  purposes  agreernents 
would  have  to  be  made  at  the  only  levels  where  reasonable  uniforniity  could  be 
assured,  namely  at  works  level,  or  domestically  within  each  particular  works. 

22  The  crucial  factors  in  determining  appropriate  procedural  levds  are 
olearlv  two  in  number.  First,  the  existence  (or  non-existence)  of  sufficient 
imifonnitv  to  make  a common  rule  possible,  and  second,  levels  of  authority  at 
which  these  rules,  and  the  issues  arising  out  of  them,  can  be  decided.  No  t\vo 
industries  are  the  same,  but  the  problem  of  selecting  levels  exists  withm  an 
inSy  as  soon  as  firms  within  it  come  together  to  fornt  an  employers  assoc.a- 
IbnS  conduct  some  form  of  industry-wide  negotiations  with  t™de  unions 
Fnr  this  means  that  each  establishment  or  company  involved  ceases  to  ^.n 
rnlsrila”  unit  in  its  own  right  in  formal  isolation  from  all  other 
establishments  or  companies  in  the  industry.  ^ ■ 

22  Rut  the  selection  of  appropriate  procedural  levels  is  essential  if  effective 
proSdural  tegidSonTs  to  be  achieved" among  the  firms  and  establishments 
mneerned.  If  for  example,  an  attempt  is  made  to  regulate  by  the  use  of  detai  ed 
Industrv-wide  substantive  agreements,  wltich  do  not  allow  for  much  flexibility  a.t 

LtrbuLmeL  L domestic  level,  this  system  will  be  ineffective  unless  such 
rules  can  be  enforced  at  these  lower  levels. 

24  There  may  be  many  reasons  for  such  a development. 
industry  may  have  become  inappropriate  to  this  kind  of  centralised  regulation, 

'ITtiTexaniSe  of  tto  shuIITon  ^ °n 

Employers’  Associations  (Roy®  hornoceMous ’industry  has  decided  that 

to  this  situation— e.g.  the  Master  nnt  seelf  to  negotiate  effective  national  rates 

ing  Contractors.  Partly  for  these  reasons  ^*^9^  ..  handling  The  position  in  respect  of 

and  allow  for  a high  degree  of  Sso  studied  by  Mr.  Munns, 

the  Engineering  Employers  and  the  Building  Trades  tmpioycrt.,  aia 

are  described  in  detail  below. 
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establishments  may  make  the  application  of  common  rules  difficult.  This,  in  turn 
may  be  affected  by  the  general  state  of  the  labour  market  and  the  changing 
attitudes  of  trade  unionists  and  managements.  In  such  a situation  firms  may  no 
longer  be  prepared  to  play  their  part  in  enforcing  centrally  determined  rules. 
In  effect  they  may  be  seeking  to  establish  more  autonomy  for  their  own  in- 
dustrial relations  units,  while  maintaining  the  formal  trappings  of  an  industry- 
wide system. 

25.  But  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  arising  may  be  different  in  another 
industry,  which  in  the  past  has  created  a structure  which  places  primary  emphasis 
on  domestic  regulation,  within  a light  framework  of  industry-wide  and  local 
agreements.  This  may  be  appropriate  while  domestic  bargaining  in  procedure  is 
light,  but  it  may  result  in  difficulties  when  the  situation  changes.  It  may  be  that 
this  new  situation  seems  to  demand  more  emphasis  on  regulation  at  works  or 
establishment  level,  or  on  local  agreements  or  even  company  agreements.  In 
such  situations  it  may  well  be  that  changes  in  technology  or  product  markets 
will  suggest  that  a more  logical  system  would  emerge  if  the  existing  grouping  of 
firms  at  national  level  were  broken  up,  and  if  industry-wide  bargaining  took 
another  form.  Structural  and  other  alterations  in  the  industry  will  have  combined 
to  make  the  existing  formal  arrangements  for  taking  decisions  about  industrial 
relations  inappropriate. 

26.  The  manifestations  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  particular  industries 
may  also  vary.  In  some  cases  the  problem  may  appear  in  the  form  of  a rise  in 
unconstitutional  domestic  stoppages  of  work:  in  others  it  may  become  evident 
as  a drift  from  collective  towards  individual  bargaining.  Or  it  may  be  that  pro- 
cedures become  overwhelmed  with  issues  without  resulting  in  effective  regulation. 
In  these  and  other  cases  the  control  of  trade  unions  and  employers’  organisations 
over  their  members  may  become  seriously  affected,  and  control  in  any  meaning- 
ful sense  may  become  a fiction.  In  such  situations  it  may  prove  impossible  to  take 
initiatives  calculated  to  anticipate  problems  or  to  plan  future  relationships. 

27.  This  is  not  to  argue,  of  course,  that  the  parties  to  procedures  deliberately 
make  difficulties  for  themselves,  or  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  a perfect  pro- 
cedure. It  is  simply  to  argue  that,  at  any  point  in  time,  factors  such  as  the  struc- 
ture, tecimology,  market  situation  and  managerial  objectives,  suggest  certain 
levels  of  procedure  as  appropriate.  These  may  not  be  attained,  or  the  factors 
themselves  may  change  their  character  while  the  procedures  remain  the  same. 
In  these  circumstances,  procedures  are  less  effective  than  they  could  possibly  be. 

28.  Finally,  if  evidence  can  be  found  to  suggest  that  existing  procedures  fail 
to  reflect  the  actual  levels  of  decision-making  and  regulation  within  a particular 
industry,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  is  a prima  facie  case  for 
reform.  For  the  parties  are,  in  effect,  showing  themselves  unwilling  to  pass  over 
the  requisite  authority  to  ensure  effective  regulation  for  one  reason  or  another; 
it  then  becomes  important  to  assess  how  valid  these  reasons  are,  and  to  make 
changes  if  necessary.  Unfortunately  no  thought  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
this  question  in  British  industry.  Established  procedures,  it  is  true,  are  subject  to 
constant  informal  change;  but  planned  formal  alteration  is  relatively  rare.  The 
parties  are  mostly  engaged  in  settling  the  substantive  matters  relating  to  the 
contract  of  employment.  They  rarely  review  their  procedural  relationships  when 
these  are  judged  to  be  firmly  established.*  But  if  the  logic  of  the  notion  of 


r Of  course  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  side  or  another  makes  criticisms  of  existing  pro- 
cedures, and  even  suggests  ways  of  reforming  them — see  Chapter  Two,  paragraphs  29  and  30 
below.  What  is  unusual  is  a joint  review  of  procedures  in  an  effort  to  maintain  their  appro- 
priateness. 
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.„,intPness  advanced  in  this  section  is  accepted,  there  may  still  be  equ^y 
reasons  why  inaction  is  to  he  preferred  to  change.  These  reasons  are  dis- 
cussed below. 

90  niil  The  Public  Interest  and  Procedure:  The  criteria  of  acceptability  and 
rLiateness  seem  to  summarise  effectively  what  has  been  termed  the 
reqidrements  of  procedural  adequacy-i.e.  the  requirements  which 
“ eeXt  they  are  suitable  ones  for  the  parties  themselves.  But,  as  was 
guarantee  that  ^ ^^gued  that  we  also  need  to  consider 

S factors^s  the  public  interest,  especially  when  discussing  the  suitability  of 
large  and  influential  procedures,  such  as  those  in  engineering  or  building. 

rn  Of  course  this  view  may  be  met  with  the  assertion  that  no  such  extern^ 

■1  »re  necessary.  Surely,  it  may  be  said,  if  a procedure  is  acceptable  and 
in  the  way  described  in  earlier  sections,  it  will  serve  both  the  mtererts 
n^thfoaities  Ind  those  of  the  public  generally.  No  doubt  this  wil  generally  be 
i-ase  but  a moment’s  reflection  reveals  that  it  is  not  possible  to  equate  the 
of  the  parties  and  the  public  in  all  situations  and  circumstances.  To 
1“  ™hb  taffies  may  declare  themselves  satisfied  with  a procedure  which 
begin  with,  the  parties  m^^^  problems.  Outside  the  industry  these  may  be 

91  Tt  rmild  be  the  case  that  a procedure  which  genuinely  satisfies  the  parties 

not  necessary  to  settle  ,^en  that 

long  as  they  act  as  though  j°  jj^ers  it  cannot  be  assumed  that 

IKLTntS'"  be  served  by  what  the  parties  consider  to  be 
acceptable  or  appropriate. 

assumed  by  all  those  who  argue  that  the  p g favour  of  a 

outcome  of  wage  “ ^t  ^ the  wo*  ojfthe  Prices  and  Incomes 

national  incomes  pobcy  and  is  implicit  m assertion  that  the 

Board.  Properly  o°a^idered  « amounts  to  ^ 

rules  which  seek  to  regulate  «l^^Xos“  wto  a direct  party  to 

firms  have  an  influence  and  impact  far  beyojt  according  to  the  nature 

them.  It  follows  that  they  may  be  judged,  at  least  in  part,  accoroing 

of  their  presumed  external  consequences. 

33.  Nevertheless,  the  criterion  of  t^  P“^Sif^™ts\ui^d" 
to  apply,  and  it  may  well  be  that  for  the  most  part  it  can  be  assume 
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coaforraity  with  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  parties.  (It  is  also  not  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  when  there  appears  to  be  some  conflict  between  the  public 
interest  and  the  interests  of  the  parties,  it  is  always  advisable  or  fair  to  advocate 
change  in  conformity  with  the  public  interest).  Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
three  criteria  suggested  so  far  view  procedures  in  rather  different  ways,  and  that 
in  general  it  may  be  said  that  they  assume  diminishing  degrees  of  operational 
involvement  and  immediacy.  Thus,  evidence  that  a procedure  is  not  acceptable 
largely  consists  of  the  complaints  of  the  parties  about  its  day-to-day  operation— 
e.g.  that  it  leaves  certain  grievances  unresolved,  fails  to  operate  with  sufficient 
speed,  or  is  not  actually  observed  and  honoured  by  one  or  another  of  the  parties 
involved.  Evidence  that  it  is  acceptable  largely  consists  of  an  absence  of  such 
overt  and  immediate  signs  of  dissatisfaction. 

34.  In  contrast  the  tests  of  appropriateness,  as  defined  above,  are  more  wide 
and  complex.  They  also  involve  certain  more  long-run  considerations  and  there 
is  room  for  more  dispute  about  them.  Of  course  the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  the 
parties  are  still  highly  relevant,  and  one  index  of  inappropriateness  is  a divorce 
between  their  actual  behaviour  and  the  behaviour  they  are  supposed  to  engage 
in  if  they  follow  through  the  formal  provisions  of  the  procedure.  Yet  the  relative 
satisfaction  of  the  parties,  and  even  their  observance  of  existing  procedural 
provisions,  is  not  in  itself  proof  that  a procedure  is  appropriate,  in  the  sense  in 
whiclt  the  term  has  been  used  above.  Essentially  this  is  a matter  which  relates 
to  the  presumed  compatibility  of  the  levels  of  decision  making  prescribed  by  the 
procedure  with  certain  other  factors — such  as  industrial  structure,  market  forms, 
managerial  preferences  and  so  on.  Obviously  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  the 
parties  are  insufficiently  aware  of  implicit  tensions  and  inherent  conflicts,  aid 
that  certain  possible  changes  in  procedural  levels  and  forms  would  be  more 
appropriate  and  conducive  to  their  long-term  interests.  Naturally  evidence  must 
be  adduced  to  support  an  assertion,  but  it  will  not  necessarily  be  limited  to  the 
the  specific  complaints  of  the  parties.  It  could,  for  example,  consist  partly  of 
statistical  evidence  indicating  a progressive  decline  in  the  regulatory  effect  of 
established  formal  agreements,  or  similar  evidence  suggesting  a decline  in  the 
proportion  of  grievances  settled  by  the  procedure. 

35.  But  of  course  the  test  of  the  public  interest  is  the  most  externalised  and 
disputable  of  all.  Once  again  the  views  of  the  parties  concerning  the  effect  of 
their  actions  on  others  are  highly  relevant,  but  the  application  of  the  public 
interest  criterion  may  involve  other  evidence  as  well.  (For  example  comparative 
earnings  and  wage-drift  figures,  together  with  information  concerning  the 
extent  to  which  existing  procedural  provisions  encourage  effective  productivity 
bargaining). 

C.  THE  FORM  OF  THE  STUDY 

36.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  any  procedure  should  satisfy 
equally  well  all  the  considerations  which  might  be  required  under  the  headings 
of  acceptability,  appropriateness  and  conformity  with  the  public  interest,  and 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  criteria  are  in  any  case  much  easier  to  state  in 
general  terms  than  to  apply  to  particular  cases.  It  is  certainly  not  suggested  that 
in  each  of  the  studies  which  follow  enough  evidence  has  been  amassed  to  enable 
firm  judgements  to  be  made  about  each  of  them  especially  the  last. 

37.  Nevertheless,  in  the  examination  of  the  five  procedures  which  follows  an 
attempt  is  made  to  explore  their  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  light  of  the 
first  two  criteria  industry  by  industry.  Thus  a short  account  of  the  origins  and 
development  of  the  procedure  to  be  studied  is  followed  by  an  account  of  its 
operation  in  practice,  and  an  attempt  to  evaluate  its  acceptability  and  appro- 
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In  each  case  the  chapter  ends  with  a section  on  the  possible  ways  in 
nrocedure  might  be  adapted  to  make  it  more  acceptable  and  appropriate, 
with  an  account  of  the  movements,  if  any,  which  are  already  being  made 
* direction  by  the  parties.  A final  chapter  considers  the  conclusions  which 
‘mpree  from  all  five  studies,  and  tries  to  relate  these  to  the  question  of  the 
Xtfonship  between  procedures  and  the  public  interest.  From  this  analysis  it  is 
poS  to  demonstrate  three  things,  which  are  worth  stating  summarily  at  this 

stage. 

tR  First  on  the  basis  of  one  criterion  or  another,  there  are  problems  or 
defects  arisiAg  in  respect  of  all  the  procedures  studied,  although  the  nature  of 
to  and  their  extent  and  importance,  differs  greatly  from  one  procedure  to 

“°£nd  the  ability  of  the  parties  in  different  industries  to  respond  to  these 
nrnblems  and  defects,  is  also  very  varied,  but  it  can  be  doubted  how  far  most  of 
fhpindustries  studied  have  developed  adequatemachineryforadjustingprocedure 
so  as  to  rectify  difficulties  and  defects  in  constructive  ways. 

This  conclusion  leads  to  a third.  If  the  parties  are  unable  to  achieve  accept- 
able procedural  standards,  or  if  they  seem  to  be  unlikely  to  engage  unaided  in  the 
necessary  process  of  revision  and  reform,  there  is  a case  for  considering  how  far 
&ey  could  be  assisted  in  this  task  by  some  form  of  external  aid  The  last  sections 
of  Chapter  Seven  argue  that  there  is  a way  in  which  this  might  be  done. 

39  One  final  point  needs  to  be  made  concerning  the  scope  and  conytC" 
hensiveness  of  the  chapters  which  follow.  The  method  chosen  for  the  study  is 
essentially  comparative,  although  it  proceeds  by  means  of  an  analysis  and 
Siion  of  one  procedure  after  another.  The  most  detailed  Md  comprehensive 
studv  is  of  the  engineering  procedure,  largely  because  it  is  the  most  importan 
of  ail  and  he  S commonly  criticised.  In  the  course  of  this  study  cer  am 

eneineering  The  next  study,  of  the  building  procedure,  largely  concentrates  on 

wage  determination  resulting  from  technological  change. 

40  In  each  case  it  must  be  admitted  that  insufficient  statistics  and  i^rformabon 
has  LJ^cffitlned!  despite  the  willing  and 

concerned.  The  significance  of  this  fact  is  considered  m the  final  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  TWO:  ENGINEERING 

A.  INTRODUCTION 

1.  This  chapter  is  in  three  parts.  The  first  provides  an  account  of  the  oririm 
and  development  of  procedure  in  engineering  and  an  analysis  of  the  fraineworV 
of  substantive  agreements  which  exist  in  the  industry.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
account  for  the  minimal  and  loose  nature  of  these  agreements,  and  to  explain 
why  the  parties  appear  to  prefer  to  conduct  their  affairs  by  means  of  improvisi^ 
tion  and  informality.  The  second  part  deals  with  an  evaluation  of  engineerrnj 
procedures,  and  is  mainly  concerned  with  their  acceptability  and  appropriafc 
ness.  In  many  ways  the  procedure  is  found  to  be  acceptable  to  both  sides— 
although  this  is  probably  because  it  permits  them  an  unusual  degree  of  tactical 
freedom  and  flexibility.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  arguable  that  in  a number  of 
respects  engineering  procedure  is  no  longer  fully  appropriate  to  the  needs  and 
demands  of  trade  unions  and  employers.  It  is  not  conducive  to  a system  otjoinl 
regulation  of  the  employment  contract,  for  it  promotes  a series  of  fragmented  and 
ad  hoc  settlements  of  particular  disputes.  There  is  also  evidence  that  it  is  operat- 
ing under  increasing  pressure  and  that  it  makes  insufficient  provision  for  the 
problems  arising  out  of  the  growth  of  multi-plant  companies.  The  third  part  of 
the  chapter  discusses  the  arguments  so  far  advanced  for  the  reform  of  engineering 
procedure,  and  stresses  the  not  inconsiderable  difficulties  of  the  parties  them- 
selves in  accomplishing  change, 

B.  ORIGINS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

2.  (i)  Manual  Workers:  Engineering  is  the  largest  single  procedural  area  in 
British  industrial  relations,  covering  some  4,750  establishments  in  membership 
of  local  associations  affiliated  to  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  employ- 
ing about  1 i million  manual  and  674,000  staff  and  clerical  workers  of  whom  about 
60  per  cent  are  organised  in  trade  unions.'  It  is  reputed  to  Irave  been  the  first 
industry  in  Britain  to  have  an  industry-wide  procedure  agreement,^  and  its 
procedural  arrangements  have  certainly  been  subject  to  more  criticism  than  those 
of  any  other  industry.  It  has  also  developed  a relatively  complex  network  of 
procedure  agreements  which  have  all  originated  in  a common  source,  the 
“Provisions  for  the  Avoidrace  of  Disputes”  incorporated  into  the  Terms  of 
Settlement  following  a national  strike  and  lock-out  of  engineering  unions  by 
federated  employers  in  1897-1898.'  All  this  means  tlrat  any  assessment  of 
engineering  procedure  must  be  prefaced  by  a rather  detailed  factual  account  of 
its  historical  development  and  the  issues  and  controversies  that  have  traditionally 
surrounded  it.  The  following  paragraphs  attempt  to  supply  such  a survey  in 
respect  of  manual  workers. 

3.  The  1898  Terms  of  Settlement  provided  that,  in  order  to  avoid  disputes 
(i.e.  stoppages  of  work),  federated  employers  should  receive  deputations  of  work- 
people to  settle  their  immediate  grievances  in  the  factory.  If  such  workplace 
settlement  failed  the  trade  union  officials  concerned  could  negotiate  with  the 
local  Employers’  Association  in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  issue.  And  only  if  no 
settlement  was  reached  at  this  stage  could  issues  be  referred  to  the  executive 
level  on  both  sides.  From  1898  to  1922  (with  a further  minor  change  in  1955), 


For  1963  it  was  estimated  that  manual  workers  in  engineering  as  a whole  were  about  68 
percent  organised,  and  staff  workers  rather  more  than  15  percent  organised.  (See  my  Industrial 
Relations  in  Engineering,  Pergamon  Press,  1965,  page  3 AIM). 

‘ E.  H.  Phelps  Brown:  The  Growth  of  British  Industrial  Relations,  Macmillan,  1959,  pp.  162- 
163.  ' 

” R.  O.  Clarke:  The  Dispute  in  the  British  Engineering  Industry  1897-8,  Economica,  May, 
1957,  has  given  us  an  excellent  brief  account  of  this  dispute. 
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the  orocedural  concepts  of  the  Terms  of  Settlement  were  further  developed  to 
deal  with  issues  arising  among  adult  manual  workers.  They  were  later  applied 
with  variations  to  Apprentices,  Boys  and  Youths,  and  between  1921  and  1953 
thev  were  also  applied  in  a modified  form  to  six  staff  worker  unions. 

Tn  the  case  of  manual  workers  the  original  arrangements  of  1898  were 
elabmated  and  developed  in  1907,  1914,  1917-19  and  in  1922.  i The  Carlisle 
Aereement  of  1907  made  it  clear  that  employers  as  well  as  trade  unions  could 
take  references  through  procedure;  it  also  introduced  some  time  limits  between 
Staees  and  formally  designated  the  final  procedural  stage  “Central  Conference”. 
Within  a few  years  of  this  agreement.  Central  Conference  found  a regular  meet- 
ing place  at  the  Royal  Station  Hotel  at  York  where  it  has  remained  ever  since.t 

4 In  1914>  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  (now  the  Amalgamated 
p greeting  Union)*  terminated  the  Carlisle  Agreement  but,  while  a new 
aereement  was  being  negotiated,  agreed  to  a continuation  of  the  Provisions  for 
tte  Avoidance  of  Disputes  in  a document  known  as  the  York  Memorandum.‘^ 
This  further  elaborated  the  procedural  stages,  reduced  the  time  limits  on  the 
Staee  known  as  “Local  Conference”  and  made  “Central  Conference”  a regular 
raoWly  event.  It  also  had  the  effect  of  introducing  a stage  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  a “Works  Conference”,  which  represents  the  first  formal  contact 
between  trade  union  officials  and  local  employers’  association  representatives 
after  the  failure  of  attempts  to  settle  a dispute  by  means  of  domestic  representa- 
tions by  workers  to  management.  (The  phrase  “Works  Conference”  has  never 
been  formally  incorporated,  even  into  the  current  procedure  agreement,  al- 
though it  is  now  universally  employed.) 


5 The  acceptance  of  these  arrangements  has  resulted  in  a three  stage 
procedure  above  the  level  of  domestic  dispute  settlement,  in  which  union  paid 
oflBcials  and  representatives  of  employers’  associations  attempt  to  resolve  matters 
arising  The  three  stages  are  known  as  “Works  Conference  , Local  Confer- 
ence” and  “Central  Conference”  respectively.  After  a failure  to  agree  at  Central 
Conference  level  the  parties  are  free,  under  the  terms  of  the  procedure  agree- 
ment, to  employ  industrial  sanctions. 

6 In  1898,  the  Terms  of  Settlement  placed  employers  in  the  position  of 
having  a procedural  method  of  dealing  with  workplace  ^ievances  and  outside 
negotiations  and  with  a commitment  by  unions  that  strikes  should  not  occur 
until  procedure  had  been  exhausted.  But  they  also  claimed  two  other  conditions. 
They  ensured  that  each  procedural  level  should  be  an  extension  of  the  workplace 
situation  itself,  with  employers  judging  the  merits  of  trade  union  ^claims  a 
device  which  has  already  been  referred  to  as  “ernployer-concdia.tion  —so  that 
such  claims  could  be  contained  and  prevented  from  spreading.  And  ffiey 
attempted  to  define  management  and  trad®  mion  «S“s  and  fimction^^  a 
tendewy  which  was  continued  in  the  Carlisle  Agreement  of  a-'ohS 
some  assurances  to  the  unions  about  ways  in  which  managerial  rights  would  be 

• • A CO 

7.  Since  these  additional  provisions  had  fallen  by  the  wayside  in  the  ASE  s 
withdrawal  in  1914  from  the  1907  agreement,  the  employers,  successful  in 


1 See  Mustrial  Relations  in  Engineering  Chapter  IV  for  a more 
developments.  The  text  of  manual  worker  Procedure  Agreements  during  this  period  nas  tee 

^'itSeSg^n ’rarea  of  the  South  Wales  Assodation  of  fte^ 

Federation  ate,  however,  dealt  with  at  the  final  procedural  stage  at  South  Wales  negion 

Conference,  once  held  in  Cardiff,  but  now  in  Amalgamated  Enaineering 

> Since  the  recent  amalgamation  with  the  Foundry  Workers,  the  Amalgamated  tngineemig 

worker  procedure  is  sometimes  known  as  the  York 

Memorandum,  but  this  is  evidently  a misnomer. 
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besting  the  unions  in  the  national  dispute  of  1922,  sought  to  replace  and  re- 
inforce  the  managerial  and  trade  union  functions  provisions  which  they  had  lost 
eight  years  earlier.  The  result  was  the  addition  to  the  York  Memorandum  and 
the  Shop  Stewards’  and  Works  Committee  Agreement,  evolved  during  the  war 
of  a preliminary  section  asserting  the  rights  of  managements  to  manage  their 
establishments  and  trade  unions  to  exercise  their  functions,  assurances  from 
employers  that  they  would  not  worsen  general  conditions  without  negotiation 
or  dilute  labour  indiscriminately  and,  most  important,  the  introduction  of  a 
clause  U (1)  (d)  widely  known  as  the  '''managerial  functions”  clause.  This  clause 
is  important  enough  to  be  explained  in  some  detail. 

8.  From  the  beginning  of  their  national  relationship  with  trade  unions 
engineering  employers  had  been  concerned  to  assert  that  they  had  a right  to 
manage  their  establishments  as  they  thought  fit,  and  for  this  reason  they  sought 
to  draw  a distinction  between  what  were  termed  “managerial”  and  “trSe 
union”  functions.  In  effect  this  represented  an  attempt  to  assert  certain  limits 
to  the  unions’  right  to  control  conditions  of  work.  It  was,  in  fact,  a reflection  of 
a period  in  which  trade  unions  themselves  were  less  concerned  with  collective 
bargaining,  i.e.  the  settlement  oi  joint  rules — and  more  with  the  maintenance  of 
unilateral  “craft  control”  — particularly  in  relation  to  the  number  of  apprentices 
permitted,  the  marming  of  machines,  incidence  of  overtime,  and  the  observance 
of  “trade  union  rates”. 

9.  The  1898  Terms  of  Settlement  and  the  1907  Agreement  had  stated  that 
while  an  issue  was  in  procedure  “work  shall  proceed  under  the  current  con- 
ditions”. But  in  1922  this  was  reinforced  and  clarified  to  read  that  “work  shall 
proceed  under  conditions  following  the  act  of  management'''.  In  effect  this  clause 
asserted  that,  in  the  terms  used  in  another  context,  workers  ought  to  “obey 
orders  and  complain  afterwards”.  It  was  meant  to  ensure  that  employers  could 
introduce  workshop  changes  when  they  so  desired.  (If  workers  and  their  unions 
wished  to  raise  grievances  about  such  changes  they  had  to  agree  to  accept  the 
changes  while  using  the  procedure).  By  contrast  the  earlier  formulation  only 
stipulated  that  current  conditions  should  apply  during  the  progress  of  a grievance. 
It  followed  that  prior  to  1922  the  unions  were  formally  in  a better  position  to 
resist  changes  by  invoking  the  procedure.  Not  unnaturally  the  1922  formulation 
of  the  managerial  functions  clause  caused  much  offence  to  the  unions,  both  at 
that  time  and  since. 

10.  The  agreement  remained  in  its  original  form  until  1955  when,  without 
changing  their  formal  position  in  any  way,  the  employers  agreed  slightly  to 
widen  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  application  of  the  clause,  and  to  insert  a new 
clause  (I)  (c),  which  emphasised  the  value  of  informal  consultation  both  before 
and  during  the  operation  of  procedure. 

11.  It  was  with  the  temporary  York  Memorandum  that  the  engineering 
industry  faced  the  industrial  relations  problems  of  the  first  world  war.  Under 
pressure  of  workshop  bargaining  and  the  development  of  a largely  unofficial 
and  at  times  semi-revolutionary  shop  stewards’  movement,  it  proved  to  be 
unequal  to  the  task,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  engineering  unions  and 
employers  made  common  cause  in  elaborating  domestic  arrangements  to  pro- 
vide for  shop  steward  recognition,  for  more  specific  workshop  procedure,  and 
for  the  recognition  of  Joint  Works  Committees  in  factories  if  the  parties  desired 
them.  These  changes  were  embodied  in  a Shop  Stewards’  and  Works  Committee 
Agreement  in  1 9 1 7 between  the  Employers’  Federation  and  thirteen  trade  unions 
which,  with  some  amendments,  was  accepted  by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  in  1919. 
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1 9 Fndneering  thus  emerged  from  the  war  having  recognised  shop  stewards, 
Jntfd  them  into  domestic  procedure  and  made  optional  the  formation  of 
Snrocedural  committees  at  the  workplace.  But  it  did  not  thereby  abandon  the 
V fv^ivTeinorandum,  which  still  covered  establishments  in  which  st^ards  had 
If  bem  a^^nted.  knd  provided  the  basis  for  procedure  for  Works  Conference 
higher  levels;  nor  in  practice,  did  it  succeed  m developing  in  most 
*^Ieerinn  establishments  a joint  works  committee  structure,  which  might 
We  reenlxpectl  to  foster  more  positive  attempts  to  anticipate  problems  and 
Sulatrio?!  arrangements  and  rules  for  dealing  with  them.  1919  type 
tteeiare  still  rare.  Some  works  have  their  own  variations.  More  normally, 
Vinth  sides  prefer  less  formal  ad  hoc  methods  of  contact  between  managemen  s 
Steir  shop  stewards.  Moreover,  joint  shop  stewards'  committees,  at  works  °r 
Slbhshment  level,  are  still  formally  unrecognised  nationally  by  engineering 
mnIverTand  no  provisions  are  made  to  accord  them  facilities  in  the  engineering 
nmSre  "TfeYork  Memorandum  of  1914  and  the  Shop  Stewards  and  Works 
Committee  Agreements  of  1917-19  remain  the  basis  of  engineering  Procedure 
to  this  day,  though  they  are  now  incorporated  into  the  Procedure-Manual 
Workers  of  1922,  as  slightly  amended  thirty-three  years  later. 

1 3  One  final  point  which  needs  to  be  made  about  the  development  of  the 
manll  workers’  procedure  above  the  level  of  the  particular  cstablishmem 
concerns  its  limited  use  in  the  making  and  interpretation  ‘t|reements.  It  is  to 
hrnoted  that  while  the  original  Terms  of  Settlement  catered  for  both  the  hand- 
L of  grievanis  arising  It  the  workplace,  and  for  the  dfrect  negomuort^ 
local  agreements,  this  situation  has,  in  the  course  of  time,  been  changed  The 
cvtcrnfd  levels  of  procedure  now  have  no  functions  in  relation  to  the  making  of 
fewTgreemem^  or  in  the  general  application  or  interpretation  of  existing  ones 
"greerneml  Ibo^  thi  level  of  the  individual  f{abUshment,  are  dea  t ^ 
Entirely  by  ad  hoc  conferences-mostly  at  national  evel.  This  has  led  to  the 
charge  that  there  is  a discontinuity  in  national  negotiations,  m that  ^e  Parties 
w I staging  arrangements  to  meet  at  regular  intervals.  This  aspect  of  the 
Iledural  arrangements  of  the  industry  has  attracted  criticism  from  courts  of 
inquiry,  and  from  the  Prices  and  Incomes  Board. 

14  In  the  case  of  the  application  and  interpretation 

the  view  is  taken  that  the  recommendations  of  Works,  Local  or  Central  Ct^e 
ences  do  not  represent  decisions  of  a general  kind  as  to  the 

irSSisaSaaSHHS 

future,  though  it  is  true  that  some  such  rules  do  mformally  emerge. 

15  Since  1922  similar  procedural  arrangements  have  been  extended  to 

sevirelgZps  other  than  I^t4l”n  «Kd 

junior  male  workers  and  apprentices  (1937).  In  a joini.  

iBy  joint  shop  stewards'  committees 

from  different  unions,  for  the  purposes  of  J,  authorised  by  the  Confederation  of 

responses  on  the  workers  side.  These  have  not  followed  suit  by 

Stewards  and  Worksnop  Relations). 
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Consultative  Committee  Agreement  allowed  for  consultative  arrangements 
lormally  separate  from  procedure,  but  these  have  never  taken  strong  root  in  the 
industry.  ® 

^ \(i.  _{n)  Staff  Workers:  Engineering  is  unusual  among  privately  owned 

industries  in  having  extended  the  notion  of  national  procedure  agreements 
deriving,  as  in  the  case  of  manual  worker  agreements  from  the  1898  model’ 
to  clerical  and  staff  worker  unions.  This  process  began  witlr  a memorandum  of 
agreement  on  the  terms  on  which  the  Employers’  Federation  was  willing  to 
recognise  the  Clerical  and  Administrative  Workers’  Union  in  1920  which  was  put 
into  procedural  operation  in  1921.  It  was  followed  by  a procedure  agreement 
with  the  Association  of  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Draughtsmen  (now  the 
Draughtsmen’s  and  Allied  Technicians’  Association)  which  came  into  force  in 
1924  with  the  National  Association  of  Clerical  and  Supervisory  Staffs  (the 
clerical  section  of  the  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union)  in  1940,  with  the 
Association  of  Supervisory  Staffs,  Executives  and  Teclmicians  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Scientific  Workers  in  1944  and  with  the  clerical  section  of  the  National 
Union  of  General  and  Municipal  Workers  in  1953. 

17.  It  is  a principle  underlying  these  agreements  that  procedural  arrange- 
ments are  separate  from  those  of  manual  workers  and  the  stage-by-stage  process 
of  grievances  from  factory  to  national  level  is  basically  similar.  The  agreements 
differ,  however,  from  manual  worker  procedure  in  a number  of  respects. 
Workplace  representatives  are  not  recognised;  in  the  case  of  clerical  worker 
unions  and  DATA  there  are  clauses  defining  (along  the  lines  of  Clause  1 of  the 
1898  Terms  of  Settlement)  freedom  of  employment  for  union  and  non-union 
workers,  and  in  the  case  of  some  staff  unions  the  categories  of  worker  to  be 
included  are  also  specified.  The  ASSET  Agreement  contains  a majority  member- 
ship clause  which  has  to  be  applied  for  each  grade  before  the  agreement  can  be 
operative  for  that  grade. 

18.  In  view  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  preservation  of  Managerial 
Functions  in  the  manual  workers’  procedure  it  is  worth  noting  that  none  of  these 
agreements  coritains  an  equivalent  of  the  general  statement  of  management 
rights  which  is  included  in  that  procedure.  There  is  also  no  provision  similar  to 
clause  11(1)  (d)  which  seeks  to  ensure  that  changes  can  be  introduced  by  manage- 
ment, which  workers  must  accept,  while  they  use  the  procedure  to  complain 
about  them.  On  the  contrary  they  all  contain  a clause  on  general  alterations  in 
wages,  conditions,  or  the  general  working  week,  which  stipulates  that  such 
alterations  “shall  not  be  given  effect  to  until  the  appropriate  procedure  ...  has 
been  exhausted”.  In  effect  this  clause  provides  in  large  measure  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  status  quo  in  respect  of  clerical  and  staff  workers,  (i.e.  in  a wide 
range  of  situations  they  are  not  formally  required  to  work  on  the  management’s 
terms  while  invoking  the  procedure)  though  not  enough  to  satisfy  some  unions. 

19.  (iii)  The  Relative  Importance  of  Procedural  and  Substantive  Agreements. 
Before  passing  on  to  an  evaluation  of  engineering  procedures  it  may  be  helpful 
to  stress  their  crucial  role  in  regulating  trade  union-employer  and  worker-manage- 
ment relationsltips  in  the  industry.  The  industry  has  never  been  enthusiastic  about 
the  possibility  of  more  than  a limited  amount  of  standardisation  of  wages  and 
conditions  by  formal  substantive  agreements— either  at  national,  local  or 
works  level.  The  Handbook  of  National  Agreements,  which  consolidated 
existing  national  agreements  between  the  EEF  and  the  various  engineering 
unions  in  1949  is  substantial  in  size  but  extremely  restricted  in  its  detailed 
regulative  effect. 

historical  reasons  for  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  Engineering  is  less  an 
“industry”  than  a collection  of  private  establishments  using  metal  and  employing 
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talworkiag  skills.  Products,  markets,  local  labour  situations  and  domestic 
“rranaements  vary  widely.  Taking  engineering  as  a whole,  it  has  never  been 
fhnuffht  practicable,  or  desirable,  to  subject  such  a situation  to  more  than  a 
1 Wed  amount  of  standard  regulation.  It  is  true  that,  primarily  as  a result  of 
1 ^ world  wars,  there  has  been  some  growth  of  uniformity— the  development 
fa  standard  working  week,  and  holiday  periods  and  payments  which  are 
™httantially  uniform  throughout  the  country  are  cases  in  point.  But  for  the  most 
substantive  agreements  aim  only  at  laying  down  muiima  (e.g.  on  wages), 
rf  establishing  broad  principles  (e.g.  on  the  ways  in  which  piecework  is  to  be 
applied),  or  at  providing  guarantees  (e.g.  for  minimum  payment  for  piece- 
workers). 

9 1 The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  leave  the  vast  bulk  of  substantive  regulation 
fn  he  settled  informally,  and  for  the  most  part  domestically,  i.e.  below  the  level 
If  the  nlant  or  firm  and  beyond  the  range  of  national  negotiations.  For  the  most 
mrt  terms  and  conditions  of  work  are  settled  by  verbal  agreement  between 
S^Lgement  representatives  and  shop  stewards,  or  by  the  application  of 
srand  pr^tice”.  Relatively  little  is  committed  to  paper,  e.g.  in  written 
works  agreements.  Provided  that  formal  national  and  local  agreements 
Ire  not  Positively  subverted,  collective  relations  are  a matter  for  improvisation 
at  workplace  level.  The  role  of  procedure,  within  the  workplace,  is  to  ?r°«de  a 
framework  within  which  this  can  be  done.  Its  role  above  that  level  is  to  deal 
^matters  which  have  not  been  settled  domestically  by  the  parties,  by  applying 
to  them  individually  a conciliatory  process  which  they  find  tolerable,  not  only  in 
maintaining  peace,  but  also  in  maintaining  their  own  tactical  position.  This 
SoS  mr^gement  may  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  ftension  of  the 
preference  for  improvisation  and  informality  above  the  level  of  the  workplace, 
but  h must  be  emphasised  that  in  truth  engineering  has  very  little  else  but  its 
present  procedural  practice  to  establish  its  claim  to  be  an  entity  in  industrial 
relations  at  all. 

C.  EVALUATION 

22  (i)  Acceptability.  The  origin  of  engineering  procedure  in  conflict  between 
ODPOsing  claims  to  craft  control  and  managerial  functions  underlies  much  of  the 
crSm  to  which  it  has  been  subjected . While  all  successful  trade  union  struggles 
for  membership  and  recognition  involve  some  recollection  of  employer  in 
transiaence  there  can  be  few  in  which  these  memories  have  lasted  so  long.  The 
keTto  this  sit^^^^^^^  lies,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that  the  struggles  of  1897  were 
repeated  in  1922  when  the  employers,  uimerved  by  the  apparent  ad-^ce  of  the 
do^ctrine  of  Workers’  Control,  and  by  claims  by  the  Amalgamated  Engineering 
“to  ^Ite  overtime,!  repeated  their  lock-out  ‘aotics as  toe 
would  see  it  sought  to  humiliate  them  by  reimposing  Managerial  Functions  m 

highly  specific  terms.  The  rights  and  wrongs  of  this  bv'^older 

less  important  than  the  fact  that  it  occurred  and  can  still  be  recaUed  by  oldei 

labour,  come  what  may.^  

1 The  situation  in  1922  is  described  in  Cmd. 
ia  the  Engineering  Trades,  Overtime  and  Manageml 

Pribicevic;  The  Shop  Stewards  ??  . dispute  between  employers  who  are 

» See  Cmnd.  159,  Report  of  a Court  into  wortaien  who  are 

members  of  the  Engmemngand/Uhed  Employe  ^ Shipbuilding  and  Engineering 

Adams,’ R.l  The  Employers'  Challenge,  1957. 
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23.  In  some  sense,  therefore,  the  Managerial  Functions  clause  of  the  1922 
Procedure  Agreement,  and  to  a lesser  extent  the  use  of  employer-conciliation 
have  become  symbols  to  trade  unionists  of  disgi-ace  on  their  part  and  of  un- 
reasonableness on  the  part  of  employers.  It  needs  little  imagination,  for  example' 
to  suppose  that  the  TUC  was  referring  to  engineering  when,  in  a report  on 
Disputes  and  Workshop  Representation  in  1960,  it  spoke  of  “procedures  which 
are  one-sided.  If  workers  want  a change  to  which  managements  object  the 
change  stays  until  procedure  is  exhausted;  but  if  managements  want  a change 
to  which  workers  object, the  change  stays  while  procedure  is  being  gone  through”  i 
It  hinted  that  managements  used  this  device  simply  to  play  for  time  and  discredit 
the  union  if  unconstitutional  action  followed.  This  theme  has  been  taken  up 
repeatedly  in  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  CSEU  in  terms  more  or  less 
acrimonious,  the  points  frequently  being  made  that  engineering  procedure  has  a 
built-in  bias  in  favour  of  employers  which  causes  disputes  by  frustration  and 
irritation  and  that  it  emphasizes  the  avoidance  of  disputes  rather  than  the 
settlement  of  grievances.  “ 

24.  Unquestionably,  the  form  of  the  employers’  stand  against  the  unions 
and  the  explicit  statement  of  Managerial  Functions  in  the  1922  Agreement  has 
made  it  difficult  for  them  formally  to  retreat  from  the  position  they  have  taken 
up  without  fear  of  reprisals. 

The  Federation,  faced  with  a demand  from  the  unions  for  status  quo  arrange- 
ments for  manual  workers  has  not  shrunk  on  occasion  from  stating  the  issue 
bluntly. 

"The  Procedure  Agreement  signed  in  1922  conferred  certain  rights  upon  the 
workpeople  which  they  did  not  possess  at  that  time,  and  similarly  placed 
certain  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  employers  which  were  not  imposed 
upon  them  by  any  agreement  prior  to  that  time.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
the  Procedure  Agreement  of  1922  represents  a commendable  effort  to  balance 
the  rights  of  the  employers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rights  of  the  workpeople 
on  the  other  hand.  The  amendment  proposed  at  the  conference  could,  if 
accepted,  destroy  the  balance  completely.  It  would,  in  fact,  create  a situation 
in  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  employer  to  exercise  the  duty  of 
management.  It  would  be  an  impossible  situation  if  he  could  not  make  a change 
of  whatever  character  and  however  insignificant  without  operating  the  procedure  if 
the  workpeople  concerned  or  their  representatives  in  the  shop  raised  objection... 
the  proposalofthe  National  Engineering  Joint  Trades  Movementisso’one-sided 
that  it  does  not  present  a basis  for  accommodation.”* *  (authors’  italics) 

25.  The  logic  of  this  attitude  depends,  of  course,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
rights  of  the  parties  were  equitably  settled  in  1922,  or  that  they  could  be  so 
settled.  It  is  possible  to  argue  that  any  attempt  to  draw  a strict  line  between 
management  and  trade  union  rights  in  collective  bargaining  is  a theoretical  and 
practical  nonsense  and  that  its  objective  is  primarily  a tactical  one,  i.e.  it  enables 
the  parties,  and  particularly  the  employer,  more  readily  to  challenge  each  other 
when  they  consider  that  their  opponents  on  a particular  issue  have  gone  too  far. 
Certainly  in  most  British  industries,  and  in  the  engineering  industry  itself  outside 
the  sector  of  manual  employment,  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  proceeding 
without  such  a written  statement  of  managerial  and  trade  imion  rights  and  a 
clause  which  gives  the  employer  the  formal  right  to  insist  on  almost  all  changes 
being  accepted  before  the  procedure  is  invoked.  Nor  is  there  much  evidence  that 

*TUC:  Report  on  Disputes  and  Workshop  Representation.  1960,  p.  127. 

^ " For  example,  W.  Simpson  (Arnalgamated  Union  of  Foundry  Workers)  Report  of  Proceed- 
ings at  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Meeting,  Confederation  of  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Unions, 
1965,  p.  145. 

* Letter  from  the  Engineering  Employers’  National  Federation  to  the  National  Engineering 
Joint  Trades  Movement,  February  1946. 
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in  nresent  day  circumstances  engineering  employers  find  Clause  11(1)  (d)  of  much 
nrMtical  importance— since  it  is  evidently  a matter  of  some  difficulty  to  force 
to  work  on  conditions  which  they  find  unacceptable,  and  the  mere  state- 
ment of  Managerial  Functions  does  not  necessarily  make  it  easier  to  compel 
them  to  do  so. 

'>6  There  is  no  question  that  the  employers’  position  is  one  from  which  it 
i=  now  tactically  and  technically  difficult  to  retreat,  though  the  engineering 
inkms  have  repeatedly,  if  not  consistently,  pressed  them  to  do  so.  m whole  or 
in  nart  i Moreover,  it  is  difficult  not  to  conclude  that  in  protesting  about  the 
nmolovers’  attachment  to  the  Managerial  Functions  clauses  in  the  Procedure 
trade  unions  are,  at  least,  in  part,  acting  out  of  a desire  to  redress  a feeling  of 
iSauitv-rather  than  to  insist  on  any  real  change  in  the  day-to-day  situation. 
The  acceptability  of  the  procedure,  for  them,  is  an  issue  of  history  and  pride, 
ratLr  thL  practice— at  least  so  far  as  Managerial  Functions  are  concerned. 

27  The  other  objection  to  the  procedure,  for  the  most  part  raised  by  the 
seneral  unions  whose  main  experience  has  been  outside  engineering,  relates  to 
The  faS  that  it  is  a system  of  employer  conciliation.-^  The  arguinent  is  put  forward 
all  such  systems  are  intrinsically  inferior  to  systems  of  joint  conciliation 
because  they  use  methods  by  which  union  representatives  are  forced  to  appeal 
to  other  employers  in  an  industry  in  order  to  see  that  justice  is  done;  thus  the 
unions  appear  as  supplicants  and  the  employers  as  judge  and  jury  in  their  own 
cS  In  contrast,  it  is  suggested,  in  systems  of  joint  eonatomn  disputes  are 
considered  more  objectively  by  panels  consisting  of  representatives  both  of  trade 
unions  and  of  employers  who  are  not  personally  involved.  It  has  been  argued 
elsewhere  that  employer  conciliation,  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  caimot  work 
nrecisely  in  the  way  assumed  above.®  If  disputes  are  to  be  settled  an  atmosphere 
S gemfine  conciliation  must  be  engendered.  This  means  that  the  employers 
whfparticipate  in  the  work  of  the  EEF,  by  serving  as  its  representatives  at  Locd 
nnb  rpntral  Conference  hearings,  must  fulfil  a dual  role.  They  must  not  only 
se^k  to  motec°“  of  the  firm  or  firms  involved  in  the  dispute-t/iey 
murt  also  try  to  mediate  between  that  same  member  ar^  the  union  with  which 
he  is  in  conflict.*  The  upshot  may  well  be  a system  of  dispute  resolution  wffich, 
initseffects  if  not  its  form,  isnot  too  unlike  traditional  systems  of  joint  conciliation. 

28  Trade  union  representatives,  whose  background  Md  training  has  been 
in  systems  of  joint  conciliation,  may  come  to  appreciate  this  situation.  If  so,  their 
continued  opposition  to  and  criticism  of  this  aspect  of  the  engmeering  procedure 
must  be  presumed  to  be  grounded  in  similar  considerations  to  tho^ 

said  above  to  form  the  basis  of  present-day  objections  to  the  Managenal 
Functions  causes  i.e.  these  are  attitudes  based  on  history,  and  on  a desire  for  the 
r™ffinTe^fiy.  rather  than  on  a need  to  effect  a major  alteration  m 

contemporary  practices. 

29  Nevertheless  it  must  be  recorded  that  from  1945  to  1955  the  witons 
made  rS^atod  and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  major  changes  in  the 

• In  formal  terras,  the  full  force  of  M^gerial  Fun^  « SSed  iliTsf  b'y 
lI(lXa)pf  the  Procedure  Agr^  Engmeering.  pp.  92-97). 

¥rtd:"havf  removed  altogether,  or  to  obtam  an 

“p\?fpap£  rofSeTito™  of  the  distinction  between  employer  condli- 
ation  and  joint  conciliation.  . . 

at  Works  Conferences  also. 
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structure  of  eugineermg  procedure;  these  took  two  forms.  The  hrst  was  a demand 
for  the  end  of  employer  conciliation  and  the  creation  of  joint  standing  machine 
More  specifica  ly  the  unions  asked  for  the  end  of  the  1922  Agreement  S' 
Joint  Indus^ial  Council  of  the  kind  encouraged  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  in 
industries.  The  employers  replied  that  the  existing  machinerv 
worked  well  and  that  what  was  proposed  represented  a form  of  divided  mu/ 
agerial  responsibility  that  was  neither  practical  nor  acceptable.  The  second 
^mand  was  for  the  merging  of  procedures  for  consultation  and  negotiation 
through  modifications  in  the  arrangements  for  Joint  Production  Consultative 
and  Advisory  Committees  and  the  settlement  of  domestic  disputes.  In  effect  the 
unions  asked  for  a merging  of  consultation  and  procedure  in  the  workplace  and 
a lormal  extension  of  arrangements  for  the  joint  settlement  of  conditions  of  work 
on  the  shop  floor.  The  employers  replied  by  stating  that  the  time  was  not 
appropriate  for  a new  JPC  agreement. 

30.  These  negotiations  were  not  wholly  disposed  of  until  the  small  but  not 

already  referred  to  were  made  in  the  1922  Procedure  in 
f/'  j  *  * °he  resolution  at  an  annual  meeting 

ot  the  Confederation  of  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Unions  along  these  lines 
and  It  was  lost.*  Though  there  is  some  evidence  that  some  engineering  unions 
would  still  favour  the  JIC  type  of  machinery,  the  initiative  of  1947-55  has  not 
formally  been  revived.^  Nowadays  it  seems  more  likely  that  new  proposals  for 
change  will  eventually  emerge  from  the  employers.  However,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  will  happen,  or  that  if  it  does  the  response  of  the  unions  will  be 
more  accommodating  than  that  of  the  employers  themselves  in  the  past. 

31.  (i\)  The  Appropriateness  of  Engineering  Procedure.  Much  of  the  detailed 
criticism  of  engineering  procedure  has  been  centred  on  the  assertion  that  they 
are  meflicient  or,  even  more  pertinently,  that  they  are  “unsuited  to  modern 
conditions.  Such  criticisms  are  not  always  well  documented  or  argued  but 
they  usually  seek  to  make  one  or  another  of  four  related  points.  It  is  suggested 
that  engmeermg  procedures:  1.  fail  to  dispose  of  issues  raised  effectively  and 
clearly,  so  that  a considerable  number  of  disputes  remain  unresolved;  2.  exhibit 
a tendency  towards  delay,  so  that  the  formal  time  limits  in  the  procedure  are 
exceeded  and  tensions  are  built  up;  3.  have  not  prevented  a rise  in  the  number 
of  unconstitutional  stoppages  of  work;  4.  have  been  accompanied  by  intolerable 
and  growing  pressures  on  the  formal  procedure  above  domestic  level.  These  four 
charges  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  nub  of  the  commonly  expressed  view  that 
engmeermg  procedure  is  now  no  longer  appropriate  or  effective.  In  the  sections 
which  follow,  each  of  them  will  be  considered  in  turn. 

32  One  final  criticism  which  is  less  frequently  made,  but  which  will  also  be 
considered,  is  that  engineering  procedures,  by  remaining  exclusively  devices  for 
settling  ad  hoc  grievances,  fail  to  provide  a framework  for  the  development  of 
more  systematic  substantive  agreements,  especially  at  the  level  of  the  plant  or 
establishment.  This  criticism  is  linked  with  the  charge  that  the  procedure 
encourages  fractionalism  and  disorder  in  workshop  relations. 

33.  Disposal  and  Settlement:  It  is  important  to  realise  why  the  disposal  and 
settlement  of  grievances  in  the  engineering  industry  becomes  more  and  more 

^ Moved  by  the  G & MWU  in  1961. 

* There  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  proposals  were  reasonable,  and  might  well  have  led  to 
improvements  in  overall  industrial  relations.  Had  the  second  suggestion — the  merging  of  con- 
sultative and  negotiation  hinctions— been  adopted,  it  might  well  have  led  to  a growth  of 
written  works  agreements.  Opinion  today  seems  to  be  moving  more  and  more  towards  the  view 
that  separate  consultative  and  negotiation  channels  are  a source  of  confusion.  In  retrospect  the 
proposal  seems  unusually  progressive  and  far-sighted. 

See,  for  example,  a number  of  CSEU  resolutions  on  the  subject. 
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as  issues  are  processed  into  the  uon-domestic  levels  of  the  procedure, 
tlc^^allv  the  procedure  is  a device  for  subjecting  shop  floor  claims  to  a three- 
fl  rS  process  of  formal  conciliation,  that  can  be  generalised  as  follows  d 
^ Worker/foreman 

Shop  steward/worker/Head  Shop  Foreman  or  Shop  Manager 
^ Works  Committee  (Optional) 

Works  Conference 
Local  Conference 
Central  Conference 

14  Movement  to  successively  higher  stages  of  the  procedure  is  automatic 
if  side  usually  the  union,  fails  to  agree  at  a given  stage  and  asks  for  a 
at  the  next  higher  level.  There  is,  in  practice,  no  kind  of  issue  which 
e^ot  be  referred  through  procedure,  provided  that  it  appears  to  fall  broadly 
Sn  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parties.  There  is  no  provision,  for  arbitration. 
Onw  very  rarely  indeed  do  the  parties  agree  to  use  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
fliisttial  Courts  Act  1919  when  procedure  has  been  exhausted.^ At  each  stage 
Xvrdomestic  level  a form  of  employer  concihation  is  available.  In  practice 
this  merely  means  tlrat  an  employer,  faced  by  a domestic  claim  or  grievan^, 
.an  rprkon  that  if  he  fails  to  agree  and  the  issue  is  taken  up  outside  the  foctory, 
ttScSn  ^two  different  levels  of  his  peers  i.e.  at  Local  and  Centr^  Confer- 
„(;e_stands  between  him  and  the  need  to  make  a formal  settlement.  Where  the 
™Sns  are  concerned  there  is  the  hope  that  higher  levels  of  employers  ^y 
succeed  in  making  their  member  see  the  problem  differently,  or  make  him 
tSble  to  settlement.  Unless  this  is  likely  there  ^ little  point  in  using  procedure 
At  all  except  as  a device  for  ventilating  issues  and  taking  off  pressure  felt  by  the 
urdon  from  the  workplace.  In  substance,  since  there  are  very  few  employer 
references,  the  choice  of  whether  or  not  to  go  forward  rests  substantially  with 
the  union. 

35  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  such  a situation  the  use  of  procedure  above 
domestic  level  tends  to  be  avoided  if  at  all  possible.  Most  employers  are  less 
concerned  about  the  prospects  of  what  their  peers  say  than  in  the  fact  aat  they 
ZSd  not  be  in  a position  to  say  anything  at  all.  They  therefore  tend  to  prefer 
that  what  they  regard  as  domestic  problems  should  remam  at  that  level.  Trade 
unions  tend  to  agree,  but  for  different  reasons. 

36  In  the  first  place,  if  an  issue  has  been  exhaustively  bid  reasonably 
hareained  about  without  success  within  the  factory  the  hope  of  obtaining  con- 
cessions higher  up  the  procedure  diminish  and  attitudes  are  more  likely  to  harden. 
SecZ  ZSs  outside  the  factory  are  likely  to  concern  themselves  whe  her 
the  union  is  asking  for  something  that  has  been  generally 

firms.  If  the  answel  is  that  this  is  not  the  case,  then 

is  better  that  discussion  should  remain  at  domestic  level.  Thirdly,  there  is  no 
Ld  for  Z settlement  to  emerge  from  the  employer  conciliation  Ff « aU 

For  while  there  is  a tendency  for  joint  machinery  to  resiflt  in  a jomt  settternert 
•of  a/7“Zs  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  tlie  form  of  employer  conci  iat,  on 
opZted  in  engineering.  Thus  if  successive  levels  of  employers  ‘j!®' 

.XJe  wL  thSon  the  tendency  is  for  the  issue  to  ™ ^ of 
rSonfree  to  authorise  strike  action,  after  a ““iderab  e period  of  ^ 
seems  practicable  or  desirable.  There  is  IZmcXe  to  ZZ  a1  a 

‘On  those  who  consider  the  dispute  at  J . accent  and  apply 

solution  which  they  then  proceed  to  induce  the  parties  to  accept  and  apply 

‘It  should  be  noted  that  the  shoP  steward  and  wo^  slde^can  raise  issues 
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On  the  contrary  it  is  tacitly  accepted  that  as  higher  levels  of  procedure 

the  peculiarities  ^d  needs  of  particular  establishrnents  make  it 
difficult  to  decide  what  solution  would  be  applicable  durinstJ 
actual  deliberations  of  a Local  or  Central  Conference.  It  is  felt  that  if  an 
IS  domestic  it  can,  in  most  cases,  only  be  settled  domestically;  the  higher  levels 
can  produce  nothing  more  binding  than  a mutual  recommendation 

37.  There  are  therefore  powerful  pressures  in  engineering  to  restrain  issues 

from  progressing  outside  the  factory  if  workshop  negotiations  are  well  a„H 
reasonably  conducted.  While  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer  that  the  parties  are  not 
trymg  to  settle  issues  above  domestic  level  it  would  be  fair  to  suggest  that  ft. 
situation  IS  an  inherently  partial  one  on  the  employers’  side  in  which  there  is 
inducement  towards  the  external  settlement  of  disputes  that  have  not  hS. 
r^olved  domestically  than  exists  in  most  other  procedures.  Those  union 
officials  who  assert  that  the  original  title  of  procedure  “provisions  for  ovmZ 
disputes  IS  more  correct  than  the  current  notion  of  procedure  as  a device  for 
settling  disputes  are  not  far  off  the  mark.  ° 

38.  Nevertheless,  the  progressive  handling  of  disputes  through  higher  levels 
of  procedure  is  not  without  an  effect,  and  it  does  lead  to  a higher  rate  of  dispS 
oyerall.  But  what  must  a so  be  said  is  that  the  rate  of  disposal  at  each  levd 
declines  sharply  after  the  level  of  Works  Conference.  This  can  be  seen  from  the 
toble  below,  which  lists  disposal  rates  for  the  period  1955-1966.  In  the  case  of 
Central  Conference  it  shows  the  proportion  of  cases  considered  in  which  it  wm 
not  necessary  to  record  “No  Mutual  Recommendation” 


Table  1 

"'Disposal  Rates":  Engineering  Manual  Worker  Procedure 
1955-1966 


Year  Ending 

At  Works 
Conferences 

% 

At  Local 
Conferences 

% 

At  Central 
Conferences 

% 

30.  6.55 
30.  9.57 
31.10.58 
3U2.59 

31.12.60  , 

31.12.61  . 

31.12.62  . 

31.12.63  , 

31.12.64  . 

31.12.65  . 

31.12.66  . 

81- 9 

78- 4 
81-2 
82*3 

82- 7 
79*1 

79- 0 
77  *9 
75*8 
74-l 
73-1 

59-9 
75 ’0 
64-0 
59-0 
55-9 

54- 6 

55- 3 
55-0 

57- 5 

58- 2 
49-8 

54-9 
58-7 
56-2 
62-6 
65  >6 

56- 4 
54-3 

57- 4 
53-1 
56-0 
53-9 

39.  As  can  be  seen  rates  of  disposal  decline  as  cases  move  upwards  through 
procedure,  and  at  the  level  of  Central  Conference  almost  half  the  oases  remain 
formally  unresolved.i  Nevertheless  at  each  level  50  per  cent  or  more  cases  are 
disposed  of  and  the  overall  effect  is  to  dispose  of  over  95  per  cent  of  aU  cases 
raised  above  domestic  level. 


40.  Such  a situation  may  appear  to  be  an  adequate  defence  against  the 
charge  that  engmeermg  procedure  fails  to  settle  issues  effectively,  but  it  must  be 

rJoUeS  I®  Pf  Works  Conference  hearings  have  ultimately 

tht  failure  to  ^nve  at  mutual  recommendations  at  Central  Conference,  though 

sarae^pSSi*°  at  Central  Conference  has  on  average  been  almost  44  per  cent  in  the 
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nrpoiated  that  disposal  does  not  always  entail  a positive  and  clear  settlement. 
M rmver  it  is  not  merely  that  disposal  rates  are  relatively  low  at  Central 
r^nference  It  is  that  the  majority  of  issues  which  are  disposed  of  at  this  level 
not  settled  in  the  sense  that  an  agreement  is  reached;  they  are  mostly  sent 
n k in  some  form  for  ultimate  settlement  in  the  establishment  from  which  they 
me  This  can  be  seen  from  the  table  below,  which  records  the  decisions  of 
rvnmal  Conference  over  the  last  twelve  years.  Most  issues  in  which  a failure  to 
wee  is  avoided  are  not  settled  between  the  two  sides  at  York,  Rather  are  they 
frrred  back  or  retained  in  the  hands  of  Central  Conference  pending  further 
■ m hies  or  action.  In  most  instances  this  latter  course  also  results  m a case  either 
Sv  abandoned  or  returned  for  ultimate  settlement  to  the  establishment  where 
it  nriffinated  Thus  in  1966,  for  example,  only  some  10  per  cent  of  all  cases 
disnoid  of  were  actually  settled  at  Central  Conference,  and  many  pf  these  were 
formal  acknowledgments  of  settlements  already  arrived  at  domestically. 

Table  2 

Decisions  at  Central  Conference  Hearings— Ensineering  Manual  Workers  Procedure 
Calendar  Years  1955-1966 


1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Settled  . . ■ • 

Referred  back  . . 

Retained  . • • 

4 

7 

14 

11 

22 

29 

42 

34 

60 

55 

29 

25 

25 

20 

22 

21 

18 

31 

23 

42 

39 

61 

44 

69 

39 

71 

47 

70 

64 

74 

93 

93 

85 

127 

Referred  to  Com- 
posite Conference 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

Withdrawn  or  not 
proceeded  with  . 

5 

16 

11 

13 

8 

8 

6 

11 

7 

4 

7 

13 

Adjourned  . • • 

Failure  to  agree  . 

45 

49 

40 

60 

59 

64 

109 

126 

130 

157 

181 

2 

239 

Other  . . • • 

— 

Total  . . • 

113 

118 

100 

132 

147 

183 

250 

276 

296 

333 

436 

519 

41  It  might  be  argued  that  the  nnai  stage  oi  a proccuuic  laxic  wv, 
pose  of  almost  half  the  cases  that  reached  it,  and  which  cannot  claim  to  have 
directly  settled  more  than  a quarter  of  the  rest,  showed  signs  of  mappropnate- 
ness.  Moreover,  the  table  below  indicates  that  the  manual  workers  procedure  is 
not  alone  in  exhibiting  such  features. 


Table  3 

• Decisions  at  Staff  Worker  Central  Conference  Hearings 
1963-1966  


1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Settled 

Referred  Back 
Adjourned  . 
Retained 
Withdrawn  . 
Failure  to  Agree 

3 

17 

1 

15 

3 

44 

9 

24 

24 

1 

58 

7 

36 

34 

77 

17 

38 

39 
257 

Total 

83 

1963 

116 

1964 

154 

1965 

351 

1966 

Proportion  of  hearings  in 
Failure  to  Agree  recorded 

which 

53% 

50% 

50% 

73% 

• Excluding  hearings  between  the  EEF  and  ASSET  at  executive  level. 
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42.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  system  of  joint  conciliation  would 

such  a high  rate  of  failure  to  agree  and  such  a low  rate  of  settlement  tolerahu 
certainly  none  of  the  systems  of  joint  conciliation  considered  in  subseouM 
chapters  exhibit  similar  features.  But  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  cSt™ 
Conference  disposal  rates  are  basically  a result  of  tlie  fact  that  the  over-wheS 
majority  of  cases  considered  here  do  not  involve  matters  which  it  is  norm^! 
settle  by  centralised  decision-making  between  the  parties.  They  are  in  fact 
sirnply  workplace  issues  which  happen  not  to  have  been  resolved  at  the  level  n\ 
which  it  is  most  appropriate  that  this  should  have  been  decided.  “ 

43.  For  these  reasons  those  who  wish  to  defend  the  present  system  can  alwav, 
argue  that  it  is  largely  beside  the  point  to  attack  Central  Conference  on  erouS 
of  Its  low  rate  of  direct  disposal  of  issues.  In  engineering,  given  the  existine  nref 
erences  of  the  parties,  and  the  multitude  of  different  workshop  situations  there 
IS  no  alternative  to  the  present  arrangements.  In  this  context  it  is  only  nossihl? 
to  sugg^est  solutions  and  refer  them  back  for  discussion  or  settlement  at  the 
place  of  work,  or  to  retain  a question  in  the  hands  of  the  central  authorities  while 
local  or  domestic  adjustments  are  made.  The  present  methods  of  Central  Con- 
ference  are  easily  defensible  on  these  grounds.  But  the  need  for  such  devices 
makes  one  doubt  how  far  it  is  advisable  to  continue  to  attempt  dispute  settle- 
ment with  the  pattern  of  substantive  agreement  which  currently  exists  It  is  also 
hard  to  explain  away  the  charge  that  the  operation  of  the  existing  system  has 
become  a matter  of  considerable  sophistication,  the  results  ofwhich  are  frequently 
misunderstood  on  the  shop  floor.  It  would  be  widely  if  incorrectly  maintained 
by  workers  and  stewards  in  the  industry  that  “procedure  settles  nothing”  and 
particularly,  that  “Central  Conference  settles  nothing”.  So  indeed  it  must  often 
appear  to  the  uninitiated.  How  far  a situation  of  this  sort  could  be  overcome  if 
procedure  were  reformed  and  simplified  is,  of  course,  a matter  of  conjecture. 

44.  Speed  of  Settlement:  A procedural  process  such  as  this  also  takes  time 
Unfortunate^  a thorough  inquiry  into  the  time  taken  from  Works  to  Centrai 
Conference  for  manual  workers  has  been  conducted  only  for  the  year  1959 

^ Central  Conferences  references 

for  1959  by  subject  matter  and  time  taken.  (The  table  also  contains  information 
about  the  number  of  issues  which  involved  stoppages  of  work)i 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  table  that  it  takes  an  average  of  13  weeks  to  move 
from  Works  Conference  to  Central  Conference,  with  considerable  variations  by 
issue  invo^lved.  There  is  also  some  indication  that  unconstitutional  stoppages  of 
work  tend  to  increase  the  speed  with  which  procedure  is  operated.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  procedural  delays  have  grown  substantially  since  1959,  but  on  the 
evidence  available  it  can  be  said  that  engineering  compares  unfavourably  with 
all  the  other  industries  considered  in  this  paper. 

45.  Judgements  as  to  whether  delays  of  this  kind  are  indicators  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  machinery  may  reasonably  differ.  It  has  never  been  the 
intention  of  this  or  any  other  procedure  to  value  speed  for  its  own  sake.  Each 
issue  for  ci^ciliation  tends,  from  its  nature  and  content,  to  have  its  own  implied 
timetable.  On  the  other  hand  it  can  reasonably  be  maintained  that  in  engineering 
there  are  unnecessary  delays  in  calling  Works  and  Local  Conferences,  particularly 
because  of  shortages  of  full-time  officials  in  some  areas.  There  is  also  the  sugges- 
tion that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  Local  Conferences  are  so  far  a reflection 
of  preceding  Works  Conferences  that  they  are  simply  a waste  of  time. 

46.  Stoppages  of  Work:  Judgements  on  the  speed  and  effectiveness  of 
procedures  are  inextricably  linked  to  the  question  of  unconstitutional  strikes— 

& Jones:  Procedure  and  Central  Conference  at  York  in 

1959.  A Factual  Analysis:  British  Journal  of  Industrial  Relations  Vol.  U.  pp.  228-250. 
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» Between  first  formal  Works  Conference  and  Central  Conference. 


i.e.  strikes  involving  a breach  of  procedure.  Any  assessment  of  the  appropriate 
ness  of  engineering  procedure  in  avoiding  strikes  is  inevitably  difficult  if  onlv 
because  all  the  facts  are  not  known.  There  is,  for  example,  no  complete  and 
authoritative  information  on  how  many  stoppages  take  place  in  the  industrv 
Md  over  what  issues  they  arise.i  Yet  a good  deal  can  be  inferred  from  such 
mformation  as  we  have.  “ 

47.  In  the  first  place  most  engineering  stoppages  are  domestic,  short  and 
unconstitutional.  This  can  be  seen  from  Tables  5,  6 and  7 below.  The  ffist  of 
these  lists  unconstitutional  strikes  in  the  period  1953-1966  as  reported  bv  a 
sample  of  1,000  firms.  It  is  notable  from  this  table  that  the  annual  rate  of 
stoppages  rose  more  or  less  steadily  throughout  this  period,  so  that  by  the  end 
of  it  they  were  almost  three  times  as  numerous.  The  number  of  firms  involved  in 
unconstitutional  stoppages  also  rose,  although  even  in  1964-65  it  remained  a 
small  minority  of  all  federated  firms.  The  percentage  of  manual  workers 
involved  in  stoppages  rose  most  of  all,  whereas  the  average  number  of  workine 
days  lost  per  employee  involved  in  stoppages  decreased  in  the  1960’s  ^ 
remained  comparatively  small,  i.e.  less  than  two  days  in  recent  years,  while  the 
effect  on  all  workers  employed  was  a loss  of  less  than  two  hours  on  average  in 
nine  years  out  of  thirteen. 

Table  5 


Unconstitutional  stoppages  of  work  reported  by  1,000  federated  engineering  firms 
manual  workers,  October  J953  to  October  1966  ’ 


Year 

(October 

to 

October) 

Number  of 
stoppages 

Percentage  of 
firms  involved 

Percentage  of 
manual  workers 
involved 

Average 
working  hours 
lost  per 
manual  worker 
involved 

Average 
working  hours 
lost  per 
manual  worker 
employed 
(all  firms) 

1953-1954 

79 

4-7 

2-7 

N.A 

1954-1955 

140 

5-3 

11 -9 

N.A. 

1955-1956 

178 

8-2 

15-0 

10-8 

1956-1957 

117 

4-9 

5-7 

18-2 

1957-1958 

136 

4*6 

3-4 

17-9 

1958-1959 

168 

5-5 

10*6 

22*5 

1959-1960 

156 

7-1 

8-9 

28-4 

1960-1961 

241 

7*9 

9'6 

35*8 

1961-1962 

101 

9-5 

10-4 

25-1 

1962-1963 

162 

8-3 

5-6 

16-0 

n<Ro 

1963-1964 

207 

9-7 

14'0 

9-1 

1964-1965 

267 

11-2 

13-0 

13-3 

1965-1966 

232 

8-7 

9-2 

11-6 

1-06 

N.A. — not  available. 


48.  Jn  Table  6 below  a list  is  made  of  all  constitutional  stoppages  after  the 
exhaustion  of  the  manual  worker’s  procedure.  It  is  notable  that  although  this 
too  shows  a marked  increase  in  the  years  from  1953  to  1966,  it  demonstrates  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  strikes  in  the  engineering  industry  represent 
breaches  of  the  procedure.  Indeed  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
unconstitutional  stoppages  account  for  at  least  98  per  cent  of  all  strikes  in  the 
industry  at  the  present  time. 


^ Ministty  of  Labour’s  figures  are,  by  definition,  incomplete  since  they  exclude  the 
smaller  strikes.  Those  returned  by  federated  employers  to  local  associations  are  more  compre- 
hensive in  themsdves  jmd  usually  contain  figures  far  above  those  of  the  Ministry.  Yet  they  are 
also  incomplete.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  motor  industry  does  complete  data  exist,  arising  from 
j e Motor  Industry  Joint  Labour  Council.  Even  here  there  are  difficulties  of 

definition. 
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Table  6 

Constitutitional  Stoppages  of  Work,  Manual  Workers,  1953-1966 


Year 

Number  of  Stoppages 

1953 

4 

1954 

0 

1955 

0 

1956 

0 

1957 

0 

1958 

0 

1959 

3 

1960 

4 

1961 

7 

1962 

12 

1963 

9 

1964 

21 

1965 

29 

1966 

28 

49.  Table  7 contains  further  evidence  of  the  relatively  short  duration  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  unconstitutional  strikes  in  the  industry.  Over  half  last 
less  than  a day  and  more  than  90  per  cent  are  over  in  under  three  days. 


Table  7 


Duration  of  Unconstitutional  Stoppages  reported  by  1,000  federated  engineering  firms,  1966 
{1965  in  brackets) 


Duration 

(normal  working  days) 

(A) 

No.  of 
firms 

(B) 

No.  of 
stoppages 

(C) 

Workpeople 

involved 

(D) 

Estimated 
man-hours  lost 

Under  1 day 
1 day  and  under  3 days 
3 days  and  under  7 days 
7 days  and  under  10  days 
10  days  and  under  30  days 
30  days  and  over 

63  (88) 
37  (43) 
9 (7) 

3 (1) 

2 (ffl 
I (2) 

151  (188) 
61  (57) 
13  (11) 
3 (1) 

3 (8) 

1 (2) 

16,082  (24,248) 
5,360  (5,378) 
999  (1,756) 
153  (128) 

1,241  (430) 

40  (608) 

52,421  (59,813) 
69,155  (51,760) 
31,953  (49,514) 
9,156  (8,832) 

100,528  (47,485) 
13,900  (226,361) 

Totals 

88  (112) 

232  (267) 

23,875  (32,548) 

277,113  (443,765) 

should  be  noted  that  the  fi^es  in  column  A represent  tne  nurnoer  w 
strikes  in  each  category  stated.  The  totSs  at  the  bottom  represent  the  num^^^  nofSrSt  the 
in  strikes  of  one  category  or  another.  For  this  reason  the  figures  for  totals  do  not  represent  tne 
sum  of  figures  for  each  category. 


50.  Another  feature  of  the  strike  pattern  of  engineering  which  can  be  readily 
established  is  that  the  frequency  of  strikes  differs  widely  from 
industry  to  another.  This  is  made  clear  by  Table  8 below  which  re^^^ 
distribution  of  recorded  unconstitutional  strikes  in  federated  firms  durmg  ly  . 
It  appears  from  this  table  that  boilermaking,  cm  manufMtunng  and  wagon 
building  were  the  most  strike-prone  of  trades— whereas  certain  sectors  had  no 
recorded  strikes  at  all. 
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Table  8 


Recorded  Unconstitutional  Stoppages  by  Section  of  the  Engineering  Industry^ 
Manual  Workers,  1959  , ’ 


Section 

Percentage  of 
unconstitutional 
stoppages 
recorded 
(a) 

Percentage  of 
manual  workers 
employed 
(b) 

Index 
(a)  (b) 

Section  in  which  Stoppages  were  rep 
Boilermaking  . . . . 

orted: 

5-7 

M 

518 

Motor  cars  etc 

43-1 

13-9 

310 

Wagon  Building  .... 

2*3 

0-9 

256 

Constructional  . . . . 

4-0 

2-5 

Plastics  . . . . . 

M 

0-7 

157 

Lifts 

0-6 

0-4 

150 

Textile  Machinery 

hi 

1-5 

113 

Motors-Commercial 

2-3 

2*3 

100 

Aircraft 

8-0 

9-0 

89 

Foundries  . . . . . 

2-9 

3*7 

78  ^ 

Drop  Forging  .... 

0-6 

0-8 

75 

Sheet  Metal  Work 

0-6 

0-9 

67 

Agricultural  Engineering 

0-6 

0-9 

67 

Marine  ..... 

2-3 

3-5 

66 

General  Light  Engineering 

14-9 

23-8 

63 

Electrical 

7-6 

14-2 

53 

Allied  Trades  .... 

0-6 

3-2 

19 

General  Heavy  Engineering 

hi 

7*1 

15 

Sections  in  which  no  Stoppages  were  reported : 

Brassfounders 

Coppersmiths 

Gas  Meter  Making 

Instruments 

Lamps 

Locomotives 

Machine  Tools 

Scale  and  Beam 

Tank  and  Gasholder 

Telephones 

Miscellaneous 


Op.  cit,,  para.  44,  note. 

51.  Similar  variations  in  the  incidence  of  strikes  are  known  to  exist  within 
particular  sectors  of  the  industry  from  one  firm  or  plant  to  ano^er.  About  90 
per  cent  of  all  federated  engineering  firms  are  “stoppage  free”  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  not  subject  to  more  than  minor  and  infrequent  dislocations — ^which 
they  consider  to  represent  no  more  than  the  normal  friction  to  be  expected  on 
the  shop  floor.  Yet  there  are  other  establishments  which  are  persistentiy  subject 
to  stoppages,  and  even  to  pressures  which  appear  to  make  the  normal  conduct 
of  affairs  more  or  less  impossible.  Situations  of  this  kind  have  often  tended  to 
arise  in  particular  car-assembly  plants  in  recent  years.  Another  recent  example 
has  been  the  ENV  Company  in  North  London. 

52.  Doubtless  the  defenders  of  the  engineering  procedure  would  argue  that 
the  fact  that  only  a minority  of  plants  experience  frequent  strikes,  most  of  which 
are  short  and  small,  indicates  that  in  most  cases  procedure  is  of  assistance  in 
reducing  strike  activity.  On  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  has  been 
a continued  rise  in  the  level  of  strike  activity,  and  that  procedure  seems  to  be 
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'll  luited  to  deal  with  endemic  strike  situations  when  they  emerge.  This  is  partly 
hpcause  as  has  been  said,  it  sets  out  to  handle  individual  grievances,  rather  than 
tn  secure  conditions  under  which  grievance  situations  are  unlikely  to  emerge. 

T short  it  provides  a piecemeal  ad  hoc  reaction  to  events,  whereas  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  what  is  required  in  strike-prone  situations  is  a rather 
Afferent  approach,  i.e.  a joint  and  comprehensive  examination  of  the  affairs  of 
a oarticular  firm  or  section  of  the  industry,  which  exhibits  strike-prone  behaviour. 
Tt  has  never  been  the  purpose  of  the  procedure  to  encourage  this  kind  of 
wstematic  joint  exploration,  and  this  may  be  its  main  defect  in  relation  to  the 
prevention  and  containment  of  strikes.  This  is  a theme  which  will  be  taken  up 
again  below. 

53  Pressure  on  Procedure:  In  addition  to  complaints  about  disposal  rates, 
meed  of  implementation  and  strikes  it  is  frequently  suggested  that  in  engineering 
there  are  signs  of  procedural  strain  at  the  level  of  the  workplace  which  is  having 
the  effect  of  producing  a rapid  rise  in  the  number  of  grievances  and  claiins  that 
need  to  be  processed  through  the  higher  reaches  of  the  procedure.  This  in  turn 
is  said  to  be  placing  intolerable  pressures  on  the  formal  machinery  above 
domestic  level. 

54  Levels  of  procedural  activity  in  the  industry  from  1898  to  the  present 
dav  have  varied  widely— although  to  some  extent  a correlation  can  be  established 
between  high  levels  of  activity  and  the  upswing  of  the  trade  cycle.  However, 
since  1958  the  trend  has  been  inexorably  upwards.  Since  that  time  total  numbers 
of  manual  worker  conferences  have  become  greatly  inflated,  while  staff  worker 
conferences  have  increased  by  more  than  four  and  a half  times.  In  the  process 
“disposal  rates”  at  Works  and  Local  Conferences  have  tended  to  fall  and  the 
burden  on  Central  Conference  has  increased.  (In  recent  years  this  seems  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  “failures  to  agree  at  Central 
Conference  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  manual  workers  these  are  now 
running  at  a higher  rate  than  they  were  for  most  periods  between  the  wars). 

55  Table  9 below  illustrates  the  growth  in  Works,  Local  and  Centr^ 
Conferences  since  1957  and  shows  the  continued  upward  climb  of  figures  for  aU 
levels  of  activity  from  1958.  In  the  last  ten  years  manual  workers  works  con- 
ferences have  more  than  doubled  in  number,  while  local  conferentos  have 
increased  more  than  threefold  and  Central  Conferences  by  a factor  of  about  six^ 

Table  9 

Number  of  formal  works,  local  and  central  conference  hearings  held  under 
manual  workers'  procedure,  1957-66 


Number  held  in  12  months  ending 


Type  of 
conference 

30 

Sept. 

1957 

31 

Oct. 

1958 

31 

Dec. 

1959 

31 

Dec. 

1960 

31 

Dec. 

1961 

31 

Dec. 

1962 

31 

Dec. 

1963 

31 

Dec. 

1964 

31 

Dec. 

1965 

31 

Dec. 

1966 

Works  . 
Local  . 
Central  . 

1,484 

320 

80 

1,800 

337 

121 

2.033 

359 

147 

2,407 

415 

183 

2,718 

551 

250 

2,949 

618 

276 

2,990 

656 

296 

3,271 

789 

335 

4,016 

1,040 

434 

3,854 

1,033 

519 

Totals 

1,884 

2,258 

2,539 

3,005 

3,519 

3.843 

3,942 

4,395 

5,490 

5,406 

56.  Table  10  illustrates  the  decline  in  disposal  rates  at  Works  and  Local 
Conferences  since  1955,  and  the  overaU  increases  in  all  forms  of  formal  pro- 
cedural  activity  above  the  level  of  the  purely  domestic. 
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Table  10 

Conference  Rates:  Engineering  Manual  Worker  Procedure 


1955-1966 


Year  Ending 

Central  Conference  Hearings 
as  percentage  of  Works 
Conferences 

All  Conferences  per  1,000 
manual  workers  employed 

30,  6.55  . 

7-2 

1-54 

30.  9.57  .... 

5-4 

149 

31.10.58  .... 

6-7 

1-76 

31.12.59  .... 

7-2 

2-04 

31.12.60  .... 

7-6 

2-37 

31.12.61  .... 

9-2 

3-03 

31.12.62  .... 

9-4 

2-88 

31.12.63  .... 

9-9 

3 '04 

31.12.64  .... 

10-2 

3-31 

31.12.65  .... 

I0-8 

4’22 

31.12.66  .... 

13-5 

4-02 

57.  It  seems  doubtful  how  far  this  immense  increase  in  the  procedural  work- 
load can  be  explained  by  arguing,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  procedure  works 
better  than  it  did,  or  that  trade  unions  are  more  prepared  to  invoke  it  because 
the  employers  at  Central  Conference  are  more  conciliatory  than  they  once  were. 
This  explanation,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  in  conflict  with  the  fact  that  at  the 
same  time  as  there  has  been  an  unprecedented  increase  in  the  rate  of  procedural 
activity  above  the  level  of  the  plant,  there  has  been  an  almost  equivalent  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  unconstitutional  and  constitutional  strikes  and  a positive 
decrease  in  rates  of  disposal  at  certain  levels. 

58.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  part  of  the  procedural  process  measured 
in  the  Table  above  is  but  the  tip  of  the  volcano.  It  has  been  used  more  in  recent 
years  not  because  it  has  become  more  effective,  but  simply  because  there  have 
been  far  more  grievances  and  claims  raised  on  the  shop  floor.  All  the  indications 
^e  that  there  is  far  more  workshop  bargaining  in  engineering  than  there  used  to 
be.  As  a result  there  are  more  settlements,  more  failures  to  agree  and  more 
strikes.  There  is  also  far  more  pressure  on  the  parties  who  operate  the  procedure 
at  all  levels. 

59.  One  figure  which  may  help  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  workshop  bargain- 
ing in  engineering  relates  to  the  number  of  shop  stewards  in  the  industry.  For 
one  union  at  least,  the  AEU,  reliable  statistics  are  available.  Tliey  show  that 
between  1956  and  1966  the  number  of  AEU  stewards  in  federated  firms  in- 
creased by  about  65  per  cent. 

60.  The  pressures  which  this  runaway  use  of  procedure  has  created  for  the 
formal  machinery  would  have  been  much  greater  if  there  had  not  also  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  informal  conferences  at  local  level.  Such  meetings  were 
at  one  time  rare  in  the  industry.  But  now  it  is  relatively  uncommon  to  find  that, 
if  workshop  grievances  prove  intractable,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  settle 
them  informally  by  the  firm  and  the  trade  union  official  concerned.  In  many 
cases,  the  local  employers*  association  is  either  a party  to  such  discussions  or  is 
kept  informed  about  them  (in  strict  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  procedure  which 
discourages  federated  employers  from  negotiations  without  their  own  trade 
union  representative  being  present)  but  in  other  cases,  there  has  grown  up  a 
tendency  for  firms  to  establish  personal  contact  with  trade  union  oflicials  whose 
role  has  often  become  one  of  conciliator  between  their  own  members  and  their 
members’  employers.  The  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  has  noted  that  in 
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lOAfi  there  were  some  2,000  informal  conferences  in  the  industry  of  which  its 
^sociations  had  knowledge,  and  these  have  been  increasing  in  number  year  by 
year. 

61  Before  reaching  any  judgement  on  the  procedure  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
ciHer  in  mote  detail,  its  operation  within  the  workshop.  Here  again  it  can  be 

cnied  that  the  procedure  whose  main  elements  were  prescribed  in  1898  is 
fSropriate,  in  the  face  of  three  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  that 
ti mV  These  changes  relate  to:  1.  A growth  in  the  size  of  firms  and  the  com- 
Xvitv  of  management  structure;  2.  The  emergence  of  strong  shop  steward 
‘^rramsation  which  can  exploit  the  tradition  of  ad  hoc  piecemeal  settlement  m 
erlineering,’and  which  gives  rise  to  the  need  for  overall  plant  agreements; 
t The  inability  of  the  existing  procedure  to  provide  for  satisfactory  levels  of 
dispute  settlement  and  negotiation  in  multi-establishment  companies.  Something 
must  be  said  about  each  of  these  developments. 

62  First  it  can  be  said  that  the  traditional  engineering  procedure  is  no 
loneer  appropriate  in  many  firms  because  it  originated  at  a time  when  most 
Slishments  were  much  smaller  than  they  are  now,  and  when  they  were 
frequently  dominated  by  a single  personality  who  had  founded,  or  had  been 

' cnncemed  in  founding,  the  business.  Employers  of  this  type  were  often  able  to 
run  their  firm  with  personal  skill  and  authority,  although  partly  for  this  re^on 
they  sometimes  failed  to  see  the  need  for  providing  detailed  procedinal  or 
substantive  agreements,  and  inclined  towards  the  preservahon  of  an  infori^ 
“man  to  man”  approach  in  the  settlement  of  gnevmces.  In  mch  a situation 
management  structure  remained  direct  and  uncomplicated.  What  the  foremn 
could  not  resolve  could  be  settled  by  the  boss,  and  it  was  assumed  &at  there 
would  be  close  discussion  between  both  of  them  and  the  craftsman  who  was  to 
do  the  job. 

63  Nowadays  it  may  be  questioned  how  many  firms  now  appoxir^te  to 
this  niodel.  57  per  cent  of  the  manual  worker  labour  force  m federated  fims 
works  in  establishments  of  over  1,000  manual  workers,  about  73  ^r  cent  m 
establishments  employing  more  than  500,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  table  below. 

Table  11 

Estimated  numbers  of  full-time  manual  workers  employed  by  federated  firms 
of  various  sizes,  1964 


Percentage  of  all 

Size  of  firm 

Firms 

Manual  Workers 
employed 

Less  than  50  . . . • 

50-149  

150-249  

250-499  

500-999  

Over  1,000  . . . . • 

31-2 

26*9 

11*5 

13-4 

8-6 

8-4 

2-0 

6-6 

5-9 

12-6 

16-0 

56-9 

{Industrial  Relations  in  Engineering,  p.  49). 

64.  EstabUshments  of  this  kind  employ  a high 
workers,  who  have  little  or  no  recollection  of  the  “^<ifXirThvKlmgM! 
engineering  system.  They  are  also  by  a complex  it7iridustrv  and 

and  supervisors,  who  bear  no  resemblance  to  earlier  man  g 
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c^not  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  simple  three  level  structure  assumed  bv  fto 
shop  stewards  and  works  committee  agreement.' 

^^■..9^  course  it  is  always  open  to  individual  establishments  managemenh 
to  modify  the  operation  of  procedure  within  their  plant,  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
conformity  with  existing  levels  of  authority,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  ttat  the 
procedure  as  such  encourages  them  to  do  so,  especially  if  this  involves  the 
adoption  of  a more  systematic  and  planned  approach  to  the  resolution  of  labour 
relations  problems.  This  first  criticism  can  be  linked  with  a second,  i.e.  the 
suggestion  that  the  engineering  procedure  encourages  fragmented  settlements 
and  militates  against  the  emergence  of  plant-wide  agreements, 

66.  This  second  criticism  largely  derives  from  the  experiences  of  the  last 
ten  years,  and  from  the  emergence  of  a strong  shop  steward  organisation  in  many 
plants.  One  effect  of  this  development  has  been  the  exploitation  of  anomalies 
and  piece-meal  concessions,  granted  in  one  part  of  the  plant,  so  as  to  obtain 
similar  concessions  for  other  groups.  In  this  situation  management  comes  to 
feel  the  need  for  some  stable  and  agreed  principles  which  will  establish  the 
relationship  between  earnings  and  conditions  of  work  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  plant. 

^ 67.  Plant-wide  agreements,  which  aim  to  settle  these  matters  by  negotiation 

m a more  systematic  and  consistent  way,  are  not  ruled  out  by  present  procedural 
arrangements,  and  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a move  towards  them  in  some  federated 
establishments  at  the  present  time.  But,  it  can  be  argued  that  procedure  does 
not  encourage  them,  and  that  its  spirit  of  ad  hoc  challenge  and  response,  and  Its 
tradition  of  informal  extemporisation,  positively  discourages  their  emergence. 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  by  encouraging  the  piece-meal  exploitation  of  short- 
run  advantages  on  the  workers’  side  the  procedure  helps  to  create  barriers  to 
the  negotiation  of  consistent  wage/work  relationships,  if  and  when  management 
wishes  to  move  in  this  direction. 

Of  course  an  increasing  number  of  plants  in  engineering  are  themselves 
linked  to  others,  since  they  share  a common  ownership  and  overall  control. 
This  brings  us  to  a third  criticism  of  engineering  procedure  within  the  workplace! 
its  inability  to  provide  for  satisfactory  levels  of  dispute  settlement  and  negotia- 
tion in  multi-establishment  companies,  and  the  restrictions  which  it  places  on  the 
emergence  of  company-wide  systems  of  industrial  relations.  These  limitations 
can  be  seen  most  clearly  in  respect  of  the  large  multi-plant  combines  of  the 
motor  industry,  which  straddle  several  local  employers’  associations.  Under  the 
formal  provisions  of  the  procedure  there  are  no  facilities  for  bringing  their  top 
level  management  face  to  face  lidth  representatives  of  the  workers  in  all  their 
plants.  Yet  there  axe  many  conditions  which  are,  in  fact,  settled  centrally  by  these 
firms,  and  others  in  which  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  systematic  relation- 
ships  between  earnings  and  conditions  of  work  between  one  establishment  and 
pother  is  becoming  apparent.  It  is  also  clear  that  in  many  of  these  multi-plant 
firms  shop  stewards  are  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  exchange  information 
for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  anomalies  between  one  plant  and  another.  More- 
motor  industry  especially,  the  industrial  relations  situation  in  one 
establishment  can  seriously  and  rapidly  affect  the  production  and  export  per- 
formance of  another — ^not  least  through  the  generation  of  unconstitutional 
stoppages  in  one  plant  which  throw  large  numb^ers  of  workers  in  other  plants 
out  of  work. 


' The  thrw  levels  are:  “Foreman*’;  “Shop  Manager  and/or  Head  Shop  Foreman”;  “Works 
Committee  , It  is  worth  noting  that  there  is  no  place  for  personnel  managers  or  even  works 
managers  as  such  m this  procedure.  There  is  also  no  mention  of  senior  stewards  or  convenors^ 
unless  one  regards  members  of  the  works  committee  as  coming  within  this  definition. 
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69  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  ar^ment  that  what  is  required  in  these  situations, 
and  what  is  at  present  incompatible  with  the  formal  operation  of  the  procedure, 
Mhe  development  of  comprehensive- company-wide  agreements  and  procedures, 
which  set  out  to  plan  the  relationships  between  unions  and  management  from 
shop  floor  to  board  room  level.  It  seems  incontestable  that  engineering  must 
face  up  to  the  need  to  develop  such  written  works  and  company  agreements,  and 
for  ensuring  tW  within  these  agreements  procedures  are  adequate  for  the  tasks 
they  have  to  perform.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  new  arrangements  should  not 
bear  a close  relationship  to  the  individual  market,  production  and  labour 
nroblems  of  each  establishment  or  section  of  an  establishment.  It  is  also  not  to 
mggest  that  there  is  no  longer  a role  for  the  conventional  dispute  levels  of  works, 
loS  or  central  conference,  in  some  instances,  e.g.  the  small  single-plant  firms. 
It  is  to  imply  that  engineering  should  seek  to  modify  its  tradition  of  informal  and 
fractional  adjustment  to  day-to-day  diflSculties,  so  as  to  make  a positive  con- 
tribution to  the  securing  of  order  and  consent  for  change  in  differing  circum- 
stances and  firms. 

D.  DIRECTIONS  OF  REFORM 

70.  We  have  seen  that  the  engineering  procedures  are  generally  acceptable 
in  operation,  if  not  in  form,  although  union  complaints  about  the  managerial 
functions  clauses  are  not  without  some  substance.  In  terms  of  appropriateness 
more  serious  criticisms  can  be  made.  There  is  evidence  that  as  constituted  the 
procedures  encourage  some  delay,  are  suffering  from  increasing  pressures,  and 
show  signs  of  declining  disposal  rates.  They  also  appear  to  be  ill-suited  to  deal 
with  the  strike-prone  establishment  and  fail  to  encourage  the  kind  of  systematic 
and  planned  response  that  is  an  essential  requirement  of  the  industrial  relations 
system  of  a large  plant,  especially  one  that  is  part  of  a multi-Rlant  combine. 

71.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  engineering  procedure 
has  been  subject  to  more  censure  than  any  other  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  all  the 
characteristics  most  likely  to  attract  criticism;  a controversial  past,  a question- 
able present  and  an  uncertain  future.  Yet  in  a formal  sense  at  least  it  has  also 
been  extraordinarily  resistant  to  almost  every  development  in  thinking  about 
industrial  relations  systems  which  has  taken  place  for  the  past  half  century. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  system  represented  an  advance  when  it  was  fest  intro- 
duced, and  that  the  preference  for  employer  conciliation  and  the  insistence  on 
the  managerial  functions  clauses  were  justified  at  the  time;  such  matters  are 
not  now  of  great  importance.  The  point  is,  do  the  provisions  of  the  1898  pro- 
cedure fulfil  the  requirements  of  1968  ? It  seems  clear  that  in  many  ways  they  do 
not,  and  that  improvements  would  involve  movements  in  two  main  directions. 

72.  First,  there  is  surely  a case  for  ending  the  insistence  on  formal  employer 
conciliation,  and  modifying  the  managerial  ftinctions  clauses.  In  jpractice  these 
features  of  the  engineering  procedure  may  have  little  practical  effect  on  the 
settlement  of  most  disputes,  but  they  continue  to  keep  alive  the  ^^evances  and 
attitudes  of  the  past,  and  encourage  the  unions  to  maintain  a position  of  relative 
non-involvement  and  occasional  or  sporadic  irresponsibility.  Nowadays  the 
employers  would  appear  to  have  little  to  lose  and  much  to  gain  if  they  qcceded 
to  the  request  for  a form  of  joint  conciliation,  combined  with  the  creation  of 
joint  standing  machinery  at  national  level  along  the  lines  of  the  .EC  model. 
This  could  be  taken  to  symbolise  their  intention  to_  work  towards  a more 
systematic  and  equitable  system  of  joint  regulation  with  the  trade  umons.  If, 
at  the  same  time,  it  could  be  combined  with  a more  detailed  and  comprehensive 
shop  steward  agreement,  which  made  provision  for  senior  stewards,  ^d  spelled 
out  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  some  detail,  this  would  surely  be  all  to 
the  good. 
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73.  But  it  is  arguable  that  such  developments  are  really  only  window- 
dressing,  and  would  represent  at  best  merely  a formal  acceptance  of  a situation 
that  already  exists  in  most  well-organised  establishments.  More  fundamental 
reform,  in  another  direction,  would  involve  the  emergence  of  an  effective  struc- 
ture of  substantive  agreements  at  industry,  firm  and  plant  level,  togetto  with 
joint  procedures  adapted  to  fit  this  framework.  The  forms  which  these  might 
take  are  infinitely  variable,  and  at  this  stage  it  is  only  possible  to  sketch  in  die 
main  alternatives  which  would  be  open  to  the  parties,  if  they  came  to  realise 
that  their  existing  system  is  not  immutable. 

74.  One  possibility  would  be  to  encourage  the  development  of  separate 
national  negotiating  sectors  within  the  industry;  covering  such  product  groups 
as  motor  vehicles,  electrical  engineering,  heavy  engineering  etc.  Quite  clearly 
it  would  still  be  necessary  to  retain  a residual  group,  consisting  of  those  estab- 
lishments which  did  not  obviously  fit  into  a clearly  defined  product  group,  but 
at  least  this  system  would  enable  firms  like  the  motor  car  manufacturers  to  move 
towards  more  effective  and  enforceable  national  agreements.  Each  group  would 
probably  want  to  develop  its  own  national  procedural  system,  and  such  a 
process  would  relieve  much  of  the  pressure  from  the  established  procedure, 
especially  at  Central  Conference  level. 

75.  The  attractions  of  the  “product  market”  approach  may  well  be  more 
doubtful  in  practice  than  many  of  its  exponents  believe.  It  presupposes  that  there 
are  meaningful  ways  of  dividing  the  industry  for  the  purposes  of  making  sub- 
stantive agreements  effective  over  the  different  areas  covered.  It  supposes  that 
the  will  to  work  such  agreements  would  exist  on  both  sides.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion whatever  that  any  of  these  conditions  exist;  indeed,  there  is  much  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  To  some  extent  it  also  tends  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  great 
substance  in  the  moves  which  are  now  being  made  in  many  firms  towards  works 
and  compairy  agreements,  and  that  influential  employers  could  be  diverted  from 
seeking  their  own  salvation  by  these  means  into  an  older  style  of  collective 
bargaining. 

76.  This  may  be  doubtful.  It  might  be  better  to  encourage  larger  companies 
in  the  industry,  especially  those  which  are  multi-plant  in  character,  to  develop 
their  own  company-wide  agreements.  These  agreements  could  be  expected  to 
exert  a greater  regulative  effect  than  national  agreements  as  they  now  stand, 
and  could  be  combined  with  plant  agreements  within  each  company  to  take 
into  account  product  and  labour  market  differences.  There  are  now  not  in- 
considerable moves  in  this  direction,  even  under  existing  procedure,  and  it 
would,  as  a very  modest  development,  be  helpful  if  these  could  be  more  formally 
recognised,  perhaps  by  the  development  of  a model  establishment  procedure 
which  would  give  greater  institutional  form  to  bargaining  at  such  a level,  and  so 
limit  fractionalism  and  encourage  more  systematic  plant-wide  settlement. 

77.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  situation  can 
be  fhndamentally  changed  without  far-reaching  procedural  reform  in  the 
industry,  and  the  possible  lines  of  such  reform  are  easier  to  delineate  than  the 
means  by  which  they  might  be  established  in  an  industry  so  long  committed  to 
the  needs  and  attitudes  of  the  past.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  in  the  making  of 
national  agreements,  a continuous  joint  relationship  between  the  parties  would 
be  more  constructive  than  the  present  ad  hoc,  and,  to  that  extent,  discontinuous 
one.  It  is  less  easy  to  suggest  what  the  content  of  such  national  substantive 
agreements  should  be. 

78.  It  maybe,  however,  that  the  foundations  for  new  forms  and  objectives 
can  be  found  in  the  1964-67  national  settlement — known  in  the  industry  as  the 
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Package  Deal  Agreement.  This  agreement,  among  other  things,  provided  for 
neriodio  movements  in  minimum  earnings  levels  and  aimed  to  relate  domestic 
Lreaining  settlements  to  certain  nationally  established  conditions.  Un- 
fortunately it  proposed  no  procedural  provisions  to  ensure  that  the  intentions 
were  carried  out.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  its  recent  report  on  the 
working  of  the  agreement  the  Prices  and  Incomes  Boardt  noted  that  very  few 
Anns  had  implemented  the  provisions  of  the  package  deal  in  the  manner 
intended  by  the  negotiating  parties,  and  that  there  was  a failure  to  observe  Sec- 
tion VI  of  the  agreement  which  attempted  to  place  limits  to  domestic  negotia- 
tions Nor  is  it  suprising  that  the  Board  had  to  turn  its  attention  both  to  the  form 
and  function  of  national  agreements  and  to  possible  procedural  change. 

79  Since  the  Board  indicated  that  this  report  would  be  followed  by  a second 
which'  will  no  doubt  be  concerned  in  part  with  developing  the  procedural 
section  of  its  findings,  tliere  is  no  need  to  expand  on  these  here.  It  is  of  interest 
however  that  a reference  concerned  with  the  substantive  terms  of  a national 
agreement  should  inevitably  find  itself  concerned  with  procedures,  and  to  find 
them  wanting,  but  it  is  scarcely  surprising.  For  the  logic  of  the  Package  Deal 
would  suggest  a number  of  concomitant  procedural  developments. 

80  In  the  first  place,  any  attempt  to  make  detailed  plant  level  changes  of  the 
Package  Deal  type  by  national  agreement  in  engineering  suggests  that  some 
machinery  ought  to  exist  to  ensure  that  these  changes  are  carried  out.  In  the 
second  it  implies  tliat,  at  plant  level  at  least,  there  ought  to  be  adequate  joint 
arrangements  for  settling  issues  of  wage  and  earnings  structure  and  for  relating 
both  changes  of  such  structure  and  earnings  themselves  to  productivity.  Existing 
procedure  serves  neither  of  these  purposes.  Implicit  in  the  agreement  is  the 
need  for  a reappraisal  of  national  bargaining  machinery,  for  an  acceptance  of 
plant  bargaining,  and  for  such  change  in  the  existing  procedures  as  will  make 
these  both  reasonably  controllable  by,  and  acceptable  to,  the  parties  concerned. 

81.  Whether  the  expertise  or  the  will  exist  to  follow  up  the  consequences  of 
these  needs  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is,  in  the  view  of  the  authors,  not  yet  possible  to 
say  what  the  right  solution  to  the  procedural  problems  of  the  engineering  mdustry 
would  be.  But  the  evidence  shows  that  the  frima  facie  case  for  change  is  a strong 
one  and  that  it  should  not  be  brushed  aside  because  the  problems  of  secunng  it 
are  difficult,  that  it  might  take  time,  or  that  it  would  involve  risk  mther  to  the 
employers  or  to  the  unions.  But  it  is  true  that  more  facts,  and  mfimtely  more 
discussion,  are  needed  before  a sensible  solution  can  be  expected  to  emerge. 
It  will  be  maintained  in  Chapter  Six  that  more  could  be  done  both  on  the  score 
of  facts  and  on  the  score  of  encouragement  of  change. 


'Report  No.  49:  Pay  and  Conditions  of  Service  of 
December  1967.  For  the  sake  of  simpliaty,  only  the  issues  relatmg  to  manual  workers  have 
been  referred  to,  though  the  report  deals  with  staff  workers  also. 
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CHAPTER  THREE:  PAPERMAKING  AND  BOARDMAKING 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

1.  This  much  more  limited  study  of  the  procedures  of  the  paper  andboard- 
makiug  industry  is  in  three  parts.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  present  system  of  industrial  relations  in  the  industry. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  procedure  which  emerged  was  a further 
example  of  employer  conciliation,  although  with  somewhat  different  results 
from  those  in  engineering,  and  with  the  development  of  elements  of  joint  regu- 
lation. The  system  is  then  evaluated  in  terms  of  its  acceptability  and  appropriate- 
ness. It  is  then  contrasted  with  engineering.  Finally,  there  is  a brief  section  on  the 
possible  directions  of  procedural  reform. 

B.  ORIGINS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

2.  The  manufacture  of  paper  and  board  in  the  United  Kingdom,  excluding 
conversion  into  boxes,  cartons  and  paper  bags,  finds  employment  for  rather 
more  than  100,000  workers.  The  bulk  of  the  firms  concerned  are  in  membership 
of  the  Employers’  Federation  of  Paperraakers  and  Boardmakers  which  claims  to 
cover  90  per  cent  of  the  workers  concerned,  70,000  of  them  manual.  173  member 
firms  are  involved,  operating  182  mills  and  494  machines. 

3.  Trade  unionism  in  hand-made  paper  mills  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
foundation  of  the  original  Society  of  Papermakers  in  1800.  Modern  industrial 
relations  in  the  industry  date,  however,  from  the  formation  of  the  less  skilled 
National  Union  of  Paper  Mill  Workers  in  1890.  Indeed,  from  1889  onwards 
there  was  constant  labour  tinrest  in  the  industry  until  comparatively  recent 
times.'  In  part  this  was  the  result  of  inadequate  organisation  on  both  sides  of  the 
industry,  and  it  was  not  until  1913  that  an  Employers’  Federation  was  formed 
which  eventually  concluded  the  first  national  agreement  with  the  unions  six  years 
later. ® 

4.  From  this  time  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  world  war  tire  Feder- 
ation and  the  unions  concluded  a number  of  substantive  agreements  about 
minimum  wages  and  conditions  of  work.  The  parties  had,  however,  no  formal 
procedural  arrangements  and  relied  on  ad  hoc  meetings.  The  first  national  pro- 
cedure agreement  was  signed  between  the  Federation  and  the  Electrical  Trades 
Union  in  1941,  but  this  was  followed  by  similar  agreements  with  all  the  other 
unions  representing  manual  workers  in  the  industry.  “ Recognised  unions  now 
fall  into  two  broad  groups : 

1.  Process  and  General  Workers,  i.e. 

Division  A of  the  Society  of  Graphical  and  Allied  Trades  (formerly  the 

National  Union  of  Printing,  Bookbinding  and  Paper  Workers). 

The  Transport  and  General  Workers. 

The  General  and  Municipal  Workers. 


' A summary  of  the  situation  over  the  period  is  given  in  Arthur  Baker : The  Employers'  Feder- 
ation of  Papermakers  and  Boardmakers,  A Brief  History,  1953. 

• Until  1948  employers  of  Hand-made  mills  had  their  own  association,  the  Association  of 
Employers  of  Carded  Labour.  In  that  year  this  association  was  dissolved  and  its  membera 
thereby  freed  to  join  the  major  Federation,  which  most  of  them  ultimately  did. 

•Procedure  agreements  between  the  Federation  and  the  TGWU,  NUGMW  and  NFBTO 
date  from  1942,  and  those  with  the  NUPBPW  and  AeU  from  1943. 
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2.Craftsmen,  i.e. 

The  Electrical  Trades  Union. 

The  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  (which  also  acts  on  behalf  of  some 

smaller  craft  organisations). 

The  National  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Operatives  (and  its  affiliated 

unions  where  appropriate).  , ^ ^ 

There  are  no  national  arrangements  for  staff  unions,  and  they  are  not  con- 
sidered  in  this  paper. 

5  While  it  would  have  been  more  normal  to  expect  any  industry  establishing 
. national  procedure  as  late  as  the  1940’s  to  have  followed  the  scheme  of  Joint 
Industrial  Councils,  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  Whitley  Report,  or  to  have 
n^velooed  some  other  system  of  joint  conciliation,  the  employers  in  paper- 
makine  and  boardmaking  chose  to  offer  a pattern  of  employer  conciliation  in 
Sievaice  handling,  together  with  ad  toe  meetings  on  engmeermg  lines  for  the 
nnrnose  of  negotiating  national  terms  and  conditions  of  work.  The  closeness  to 
the  engineering  example  was  striking  and  no  doubt  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
in  1941  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Federation  was  a former  official  of  an 
Sidneering  employers’  association.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  ffie  only 
factor  in  the  situation  and  it  is  important  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  wffich  the 
employer  conciliation  model  appeared  to  fit  the  desirp  of  employers  at  the  time. 
Thev  had  traditionally,  as  in  engineering,  emphasised  the  differences  m the 
ckoumstances  between  employees  in  the  industry  rather  than  the  similarities. 
Fmther,  as  in  engineering,  they  had  resisted  the  growth  of  trade  union  organis- 
ation as  a challenge  to  their  authority.  They  also  felt  that  they  were  facing  a 
number  of  trade  unions  with  little  tradition  for  working  together  in  industrial 
matters.'- 

6 For  all  these  reasons  the  employers  in  the  industry  did  not  look  towards 
the  establishment  of  joint  machinery  for  the  collective  determination  of  working 
rules  They  wished  merely  to  establish  a “permanent  machinery  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  disputes”.  This  dispute  machinery  has  remained  form^y  unchanged 
Xce  its  inception,  although  as  in  engineering  its  practical  operation  has  become 
steadily  more  liberal  and  informal. 

7 But  procedure  in  papermaking  and  boardraaking  is  similar  to  that  in 
engineering  rather  than  identical.  It  is  true  that  the  central  notion  of  employer 
conciliation,  consideration  of  disputes  by  an  employep’  court,  rather  th^  the 
establishment  of  joint  union-employer  dispute  panels  is  reprodu^^^^ 

even  operated  in  three  distmct  stages  above  the  level  of  the  pmely  domesti^ 
ending  in  the  equivalent  of  the  engineering  Central  Confemnce.  Moreover,  as  in 
ffieSeS  m the  trade  union  official  is  excluded  from  the  stages 

TOior  to  a “Mill Conference”— which  is  the  eqmvalent  of  the  works  conference 
m eneineering  There  is  even  the  same  stipulation  that  issues  may  be  raised  by 
dtheS  ^d  the  peace  obligation  clause  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
verbatim  from  the  engineering  procedure.^ 

8.  But  there  are  also  differences,  of  varying  degrees 
worth  noting  that  procedure  only  stipulates  that  when  the  fim-time  union 
official  appefrs  at  iSill  Conference  level  the  employers’ association  re^^^^^ 
ative  “may  be  present”.  The  words  used  m engmeermg  are  that  he  shall  De 
pLent.  Then  alain.  there  are  specified  and  rather  shorter  time  limits  at  all  three 

1 m fact  no  national  agreement  on  wages  and  ^nditions  of  skilled  craftsmen  on  maintenance 
was  signed  with  diese  unions  as  a group  until  1951.  , v at,*.-  ,.1,011  be  no  stoppage  of 

M.eP‘until  the  procedure  above  has  ton  S 

•work,  either  of  a partial  or  gener^^araoter  . Clau®  hm  oi 
between  the  Federation  and  the  AEU — see  Appendix  Two 
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stages  of  the  procedure,  whereas  in  engineering  these  only  exist  at  local  and 
central  conference  staged  More  important,  there  is  no  equivalent  to  the 
“Managerial  Functions”  clauses  of  the  manual  workers  procedure  in  any  of  the 
paper  and  boardmaking  agreements^  Moreover,  although  the  negotiations  of 
substantive  agreements  have  remained  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  there  has  been  estab- 
lished a Joint  Representative  Committee  at  national  level.  This  consists  of  three 
representatives  of  both  sides  and  it  considers  issues  arising  out  of  the  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  the  process  and  general  workers’  national  agree- 
ments. If  a settlement  is  not  reached  at  this  committee  either  side  can  request 
that  an  issue  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator,  or  to  the  Industrial  Court.  “ There  Is  no 
such  arrangement  for  skilled  craftsmen  on  maintenance,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
Joint  Interpretation  Committee  constitutes  a formal  acceptance  of  the  notion  of 
joint  regulation,  which  may  be  thought  to  be  at  variance  with  the  original  spirit 
of  employer  conciliation. 

9.  One  final  difference,  which  is  said  to  result  in  an  improvement  on  the 
engineering  model,  operates  at  the  final  stage  of  procedure.  In  engineering  the 
employer  concerned  is  interviewed  by  the  Central  Conference  Committee  of 
employers  before  the  hearing  with  union  representatives.  During  the  hearing 
itself  he  is  not  present,  although  he  may  be  called  back  into  the  Court  as 
required,  but  never  at  the  same  time  as  the  union  or  imions  involved  in  tlje  issue. 
In  papermaking  and  boardmaking  the  employers’  panel  does  not  meet  the 
employer  concerned  beforehand;  it  is  merely  given  the  main  outlines  of  the 
question  at  issue  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Federation.  When  the  formal  hearing  is 
begun,  the  employer  concerned  is  present,  but  he  is  usually  asked  to  withdraw 
at  the  same  time  as  the  union  representative  to  enable  the  panel  to  consider  their 
attitude  to  the  claim. 

10.  It  is  thought  by  the  Employers’  Federation  that  this  is  an  improvement 
on  engineering  procedure.  The  panel  is  less  obviously  in  a position  to  be 
persuaded  of  the  virtues  of  the  employers’  case  before  hearing  the  union,  and,  it 
is  argued,  better  able  to  persuade  him  to  make  a concession  if  his  attitude 
towards  the  union  is  unreasonable.  However,  since  there  are  no  union  represent- 
atives present  on  the  panel,  and  the  parties  to  the  dispute  do  not  appear 
simultaneously  together  with  an  opportunity  to  cross-examine  each  other,  the 
system  of  dispute  settlement  in  papermaking  and  boardmaking  may  be  said  to 
remain  essentially  one  of  employer  conciliation. 

C.  EVALUATION 

11.  (i)  Acceptability:  It  was  stressed  in  Chapter  One  that  it  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  both  parties  to  a procedure  to  declare  that  it  is  completely  satisfactory; 
the  essence  of  industrial  relations  is  compromise  and  absolute  satisfaction 
cannot  be  expected.  Moreover,  a feature  which  one  party  regards  as  satisfactory 
—as  the  engineering  example  demonstrates— may  be  the  root  cause  of  the  other’s 
dissatisfaction.  Since  on  the  whole  employers  seek  to  retain  their  freedom  while 
trade^  unions  seek  to  restrict  it,  there  is  a natural  source  of  tension  which  ex- 
pressions of  dissatisfaction  with  procedural  forms  may  merely  illustrate. 

12. ^  In  the  sections  above  on  tlie  acceptability  of  the  engineering  procedure 
the  point  was  made  that  procedural  forms  were  deeply  influenced  by  the  histor- 


, wo''ks  conferences  must  be  held  “without  unreasonable  delay”  (Ref. 

1.12(a))  Appendix  One.  ' 

* Unlike  engineering  each  one  of  the  major  unions  in  paper  and  boardmaking  continues  to 
Two *  *'*  agreement,  although  it  is  virtually  identical  to  the  others.  See  Appendix 

’ National  Agreement  No.  10,  Clause  19. 
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■ al  conflict  between  claims  to  craft  control  and  managerial  functions.  These 
i ft  a legacy  of  complaint  on  the  trade  union  side  which  continues  after  the 
^^'Lbal  cause  for  dissatisfaction  Iras  declined  and  the  actual  operation  of 
rttcedure  has  been  modified  and  liberalised.  There  is  no  precise  equivalent  of 
thk  legacy  in  paper  and  boardmaking  but  it  is  notable  that  in  the  past  the 
iXstrv  was  prone  to  industrial  unrest  and  that  the  employers,  as  in  engineering, 
iuri  view  the  procedure  as  in  part  a device  for  challenging  and  arresting  the 
advance  of  union  demands.  This  has  to  some  extent  coloured  union  attitudes 
iid  has  its  effect  even  today. 

13  As  in  engineering  the  employers  would  now  argue  that  as  currently 
nerated  the  procedure  is  fair  and  in  no  way  one-sided.  Moreover  as  the  section 

Xve  indicated  it  has  to  some  extent  been  modified  in  a way  which  might  be 
pxnected  to  meet  some  traditional  union  complaints  about  the  defects  of  employer 
^finciliation  But  these  contentions  do  not  meet  with  unreserved  acceptance  on 
Ihp  trade  union  side.  In  particular  SOGAT,  which  is  the  mam  union  involved  in 
tprms  of  workers  employed,  takes  a highly  critical  attitude.  Its  leaders  point  out, 
in  wavs  that  are  analogous  to  the  complaints  of  the  AEU  m engmeering,  that 
ts  nredecessor,  the  National  Union  of  Printing,  Bookbinding  and  Paper 
Workers  was  in  a weak  position  when  procedure  was  first  instituted.  It  is  also 
rrident  that  many  of  the  union’s  members  are  themselves  dissatisfied,  and  there 
are  frequent  complaints  that  there  is  little  hope  of  succeeding  with  a reference 
^vond  the  level  of  Mill  Conference.  It  will  be  shown  below  that  the  evidence 
^Liable  does  not  bear  out  this  contention,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  made  is  itself 
an  indication  of  a feeling  that  the  procedure  is  in  some  way  less  than  satisfactory. 

14  In  1966  rank  and  file  dissatisfaction  with  the  procedure  in  SOGAT 
reached  a point  where  a delegate  meeting  pressed  the  union  to  withdraw  from 
tteagreeinent  altogether.  In  1967  a similar  motion  to  this  effect  was  actually 
oassed^at  the  SOGAT  delegate  conference.  In  the  event  it  is  not  clear  what  action 
will  be  taken  by  the  union  leaders  to  give  effect  to  this  declaration  of  dissatis- 
faction, and  at  the  moment  of  writing  there  is  still  no  formal  conflict  between 
the  Federation  and  the  union  on  the  subject. 

15  In  part  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  union  members  find  it  hard  to 
accept  the  principles  that  seem  to  be  embodied  in  the  form  of  employer  con- 
ciliation, however  it  may  be  operated  in  practice.  (This  attitude  has  of  course  an 
So  in  the  response  of  the  general  worker  unions  to  employer  conciliation  as  a 
mStoS  form  in  engineering).  Perhaps  acceptance  may  be  logjcally  more 
ditolt  in  a relatively  small  industry,  where  procedure  is  not  itself  supported 
bv  craft  union  tradition.  It  also  seems  possible  to  argue  that  the  interests  of 
paper  and  boardmaking  employers  are  less  diverse  than  employers  in  engineer- 
Fng  and  that  as  a consequence  they  might  be  expected  to  accept  ^ greater  degree 
of  jotat  reflation  at  national  level.  Finally,  there  is  the  fact  that  as  a union 
SOGAT  has  had  a considerable  experience  of  the  alternative  approach  of  joint 
Shorn  ^ this  opLtes  in  th!  various  sections  of  the  printing  and  book- 
binding industry. 

16  fill  Aovropriateness:  In  Chapter  Two  a number  of  tests  were  evolved 
concerning  thTappropriateness  of  the  engineering  procedure.  It  was  how 
feTSed  issuFs^ effectively  and  speedily,  whether  it  was  subject  to 
pressures  both  at  domestic  level  and  above,  and  how  far  its  use  had  ^en  ac 
Fompanied  by  a growth  of  disorder  in  the  workplacejmd  a ris 

tutional  strikes.  In  this  section  a short  answer  wjU  Ijc  attempted^^^^  opFrCtion 

in  the  light  of  the  information  which  it  was  possible  to 

of  the  paper  and  boardmaking  “ 

many  of  these  questions  is  to  be  found  in  the  Table  12  below. 
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Table  12 


Number  of  Formal  Procedural  Conferences  in  P^permaklng  and  Boardmaking:  1961-66 


Mill 

District 

Executive 

Total  all  levels ; 

1961  . 

44 

7 

5 

56 

1962  . 

38 

7 

2 

47  u. 

1963  . 

35 

9 

3 

47 

1964  . 

50 

12 

6 

68 

1965  . 

49 

8 

4 

61 

1966  . 

44 

10 

3 

57 

Totals 

260 

53 

23 

336  ' 

17.  It  can  be  seen  from  this  table  that  roughly  80  per  cent  of  issues  raised  at 
Mill  Conference  are  either  settled  or  abandoned  at  that  level.  Only  one  in  five 
disputes  in  the  last  six  years  went  on  to  District  level,  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  proportion  is  rising  significantly.  Disposal  rates  at  District  level  ate 
understandably  somewhat  lower,  and  about  50  per  cent  of  issues  raised  fliere 
actually  proceed  to  the  level  of  an  Executive  conference.  In  generi  this  picture 
is  not  unlike  that  which  emerged  in  Table  1 in  Chapter  2 in  respect  of  engineering 
and  it  supports  the  picture  of  an  industry  which  puts  a premium  on  settlement 
at  the  lowest  level. 

■Cid 

18.  The  real  contrast  with  engineering  concerns  the  absence  of  any  pro- 
nounced upward  trend  in  the  number  of  conferences  over  the  period.  There  is 
little  sign  here  of  growing  pressure  and  strain,  and  the  assumption  is  that  work- 
shop bargaining  is  not  yet  producing  a growing  volume  of  disputes,  a proportion 
of  which  find  their  way  upwards  into  the  procedure.  This  statistical  evidence  is 
supported  by  the  opinions  of  those  involved  in  the  procedural  process.  Clearly 
there  is,  as  yet,  little  sign  of  the  disputes  explosion  which  was  found  to  be  so 
pronounced  a feature  of  the  engineering  system. 

19.  The  comparison  in  respect  of  unconstitutional  strikes  is  rather  more 
complex,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  figures  in  Table  13  below. 

Table’' 13 

Number  of  Unconstitutional  Stoppages  in  Papermaking  and  Boardmaking,  1960-65  J 


Year 

Number  of  Stoppages 

I960 

1961 

— 

1962 



1963 

9 

1964 

15 

196^ 

8 

1966 

4 

20.  It  can  be  seen  from  this  table  that  after  a long  period  of  comparative 
peace  the  industry  began  to  experience  a number  of  unconstitutional  strikes  in 
j963.  Wlien  allowances  are  made  for  differences  in  the  size  of  the  two  industries 
it  is  possible  to  ar^ie  that  in  the  last  three  years  in  papermaking  and  boardr 
making  there  is  evidence  of  a level  of  unconstitutional  strike  action  not  al- 
together imlike  that  of  engineering.  However,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  a number  of 
qualifica.tions.  To  begin  with  the  chances  are  that  the  figures  given,  for' this  much 
smaller  industry,  are  much  more  accurate  and  comprehensive.  Then  again,  the 
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engineering  figures,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  5 above,  climb  much  more 
steadily  upwards  and  have  been  doing  so  for  a much  longer  period.  In  paper- 
making  and  boardmaking,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  early  to  say  how  far  the 
year  1964  is  likely  to  prove  untypical.  If  this  should  turn  out  to  be  the  case  then 
the  industry’s  record  would  be  much  better  than  engineering.  Certainly  the 
indications  are  that  the  great  majority  of  unconstitutional  stoppages  have  so 
far  been  of  very  short  duration,  i.e.  much  less  than  24  hours  in  length. 

D.  DIRECTIONS  OF  REFORM 

21.  The  picture  which  emerges  from  this  short  analysis  is  that  employer 
conciliation  in  this  industry  has  not  been  accompanied  by  all  the  defects  which 
were  described  at  length  in  the  previous  chapter.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
how  far  this  is  due  to  variations  in  technology  or  size,  as  against  differences  of 
attitude  and  organisation.  Papermaking  and  boardmaking  are  undoubtedly 
more  orderly  processes  than  many  in  engineering,  e.g.  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facture. Mills  are  still  small  compared  with  federated  engineering  plants  and 
problems  may  be  relatively  similar  to  one  another  from  one  mill  to  another. 
It  is  reasonable  to  argue  that  they  remain  relatively  uncomplicated  and  more 
capable  of  being  dealt  with  in  a spirit  of  flexibility  and  informality.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  problem  of  the  multi-plant  company  is  less  pressing  and  wides- 
spread  in  this  industry. 

22.  Yet  differences  in  attitude  and  organisation  are  also  important.  The 
employers  have  been  prepared  to  accept  modifications  in  the  operation  and 
even  the  formal  provisions  of  the  procedure,  one  of  which  appears  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  jointregulation.  Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  they  have  avoided 
the  legacies  of  engineering  which  arise  out  of  disputes  over  the  ineaning  and 
implication  of  the  notion  of  “Management  Functions”.  On  the  union  side  the 
significant  difference  lies  of  course  in  the  level  of  shop  floor  organisation  and  in 
the  fact  that  bargaining  within  the  mill  has  as  yet  not  developed  to  the  same 
extent.  If  and  when  this  happens  one  may  expect  to  see  a rise  in  the  use  of 
procedure  at  all  levels. 

23.  But  perhaps  the  most  significant  point  to  make  in  any  comparison  of  the 
two  procedures  is  that  despite  the  indications  that  employer  conciliation  works 
more  effectively  and  less  chaotically  in  this  industry  it  continues  to  result  in 
attitudes  of  hostility  on  the  workers’  side.  It  is  too  early  at  present  to  say  whether 
the  procedure  has  in  this  respect  reached  a major  turning  point.  The  employers 
would  clearly  be  reluctant  to  accept  major  formal  changes,  while  on  the  union 
side  the  form  which  might  be  taken  by  a more  acceptable  procedure  is  not  clear. 
Any  movement  could  surely  only  be  in  the  direction  of  joint  conciliation,  and 
one  feels  that  the  industry  may  be  in  a position  in  which,  after  a period  of 
instability,  followed  by  a period  of  consolidation  ofinformal  relationships  under 
employer  conciliation,  sufficient  maturity  exists  to  make  such  a change.  Yet  it 
does  not  bode  particularly  well  that  while  some  considerable  proportion  of 
employers  in  the  industry  now  appear  to  favour  change  there  are  so  few  ideas 
abroad  about  the  forms  and  possibilities  which  change  might  produce. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR:  CHEMICALS 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

1.  This  chapter  is  the  first  which  considers  a procedure  based  on  joint  con- 
ciliation and  joint  regulation,  but  it  attempts  to  provide  an  analysis  which  is 
broadly  comparable  with  the  two  that  have  gone  before.  Once  again  there  are 
three  main  sections.  The  first  describes  the  origins  and  development  of  pro- 
cedural forms,  which  largely  had  their  origins  in  developments  after  the  first 
world  war.  The  second  contains  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  acceptability  and 
appropriateness  of  present-day  procedural  arrangements.  ^ It  shows  that  in 
contrast  to  both  examples  of  employer  conciliation  described  in  previous  chaptet 
the  more  formally  equitable  system  in  chemicals  has  achieved  a high  degree  of 
acceptance  and  involvement  among  all  the  parties.  There  is  also  evidence  that 
the  procedural  system  in  chemicals  remains  broadly  suitable  for  the  tasks  it  has 
to  perform,  although  there  are  problems  arising  out  of  the  growth  of  productivity 
bargaining  and  other  developments.  A final  section  considers  ways  in  which  the 
procedure  could  be  modified,  mainly  in  order  to  make  it  more  representative. 

B.  ORIGINS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

2.  The  area  of  industry  classified  by  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
as  the  Chemical  and  Allied  industries  contains  over  half  a million  workers. 
Within  this  area  negotiation  machinery  may  be  grouped  under  five  main  heads: 

1.  Heavy  and  Fine  Chemicals,  Plastics,  Fertilisers,  Gelatine  and  Glue  and 
Cellulose  Film. 

2.  Coke  Ovens  and  Manufactured  Fuel. 

3.  Paint,  Printing  Ink,  Seed  Crushing  and  Soap,  Candles  and  Edible  Fats. 

4.  Oil  Refining. 

5.  Non  federated  Chemical  Companies. 

This  study  is  confined  to  the  first  group,  which  is  given  unity  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  employers  concerned  have  been  members  of  the  Association  of 
Chemical  and  Allied  Employers — now  merged  into  the  Chemical  Industries 
Association.!  It  deals  only  with  the  national  procedures  operated  by  firms  and 
unions  concerned  to  which  the  ACAE  was  a party.^  There  are  no  comparable 
“national”  arrangements  for  non-manual  workers  and  this  study  is  confined  to 
the  operation  of  manual  workers’  procedures. 

3.  National  arrangements  for  bargaining  in  the  Chemical  Industry  date  from 
the  first  world  war,  and  the  first  Joint  Industrial  Council  was  established  in  1918, 
largely  as  a result  of  the  publication  of  the  Whitley  Report.  In  April  1921  the 
JIC  negotiated  its  first  national  basic  rate.  Before  that  time  the  employers  had 
insisted  on  district  rates.  With  the  onset  of  the  post-war  depression  the  em- 
ployers applied  for  seven  successive  wage  reductions  at  JIC  level.  Each  time  the 
unions  refused  to  agree  and  in  the  end  the  employers  decided  to  impose  these 
unilaterally.  By  1924  trade  had  improved  and  the  unions  applied  for  an  increase. 


'■  The  CIA  now  combines  the  functions  of  an  employers’  association  and  a trade  associatloa 
— see  below.  . . „ 

“ Group  2 above  is  largely  an  offshoot  of  the  coal  industry  and  is  dealt  with  principally  within 
their  machinery.  Group  3 is  a series  of  relatively  self-contained  Joint  Industrial  Councils. 
Groups  4 and  5 are  areas  where  no  “national"  multi-plant  agreements  exist  and  procedural 
arrangements  largely  confined  to  individual  companies — e.g.  Esso  and  ICI. 
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It  was  eventually  agreed  to  take  this  to  the  Industrial  Court  which  awarded  a 
rise  of  5d  per  day  or  shift.  Until  1931  wage  rates  remained  stable  when  a reduc- 
tion of  5d  an  hour  was  again  enforced  by  the  employers.  Further  increases 
were  negotiated  during  the  1930’s  and  between  September  1939  and  December 
1965  the  basic  rate  for  males  rose  from  l/2-|d  an  hour  to  5/5d  an  hour,  an  in- 
crease of  some  348  per  cent. 

4.  Relations  with  the  trade  unions  have  become  remarkably  good  since  the 
war  although  this  has  not  prevented  the  use  of  arbitration  from  time  to  time. 
During  the  1950’s  the  unions  took  the  employers  before  the  Industrial  Disputes 
Tribunal  on  several  occasions.  On  one  occasion  an  independent  chairman  was 
brought  in  to  resolve  a deadlock.  In  addition  there  have  been  a number  of 
arbitration  cases  concerning  individual  firms.  Official  strikes  in  support  of  wage 
claims  are  virtually  unknown  and  there  has  been  no  example  of  a national 
strike  on  wages. 

5.  In  1935  the  ICI,  which  had  been  a member  of  the  Employers’  Federation 
since  the  formation  of  the  company  in  1926,  decided  to  withdraw  from  member- 
ship of  the  employers’  organisation.  The  immediate  cause  was  the  latter’s 

‘ refusal  to  agree  to  the  ICl’s  request  to  be  allowed  to  fix  a common  rate  through- 
out their  works,  which  in  some  cases  would  be  higher  than  prevailing  district 
differentials  allowed.  ICl  was  believed  to  feel  that  the  attitude  of  the  employers’ 
association  in  this  and  other  respects  would  be  a drag  upon  the  progressive  lab  our 
policy  which  it  wished  to  develop.  Ironically  enough  the  employers  soon  after- 
wards agreed  to  dispense  with  the  old  pattern  of  local  differentials  and  during 
the  next  thirty  years  the  ICI  basic  rate  was  hardly  ever  more  than  Id  above  the 
JIC  rate.  An  informal  Liaison  Committee  between  the  ACAE  and  ICI 
was  formed  and  in  1949  ICI  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  a “companionate” 
member  of  the  ACAE.  This  has  meant  that  although  the  company  has  con- 
tinued to  operate  its  own  system  of  substantive  and  procedural  agreements  it 
has  kept  in  close  touch  with  developments  within  the  employers’  association 
and  relations  have  remained  cordial. 

6.  During  the  war  separate  Joint  Industrial  Councils  were  established  to 
deal  with  workers  in  Fertiliser  and  Plastic  plants.  In  the  first  four  years  of  their 
existence  these  JIC’s  received  the  same  applications  and  dealt  with  them  in  the 
same  way  as  the  older  Chemical  JIC.  The  result  was  that  one  main  JIC,  for  the 
Chemical  and  Allied  Industries,  was  established  in  1945  with  subordinate 
Fertiliser  and  Plastic  Panels  to  deal  with  matters  peculiar  to  these  groups. 
Subsequently,  the  employer’s  association  was  also  asked  to  undertake  the  labour 
negotiations  of  the  Federation  of  Gelatine  and  Glue  Manufacturers,  and  it  set 
up  another  JIC  for  that  purpose. 

7.  As  a result  of  these  and  other  developments  the  association  came  to  be 
involved  in  no  fewer  than  six  different  sets  of  procedural  arrangements.  They 
may  be  set  out  in  this  way ; 

a.  The  Chemical  Joint  Industrial  Council 

b.  The  Fertiliser  Joint  Industrial  Council  and 

0.  The  Plastics  Group  Joint  Industrial  Council 

(the  above  three  meet  together  as  the  Chemical  and  Allied  Indus- 
tries Industrial  Council  (1936)) 

d.  The  Drug  and  Fine  Chemical  Joint  Conference  (1918) 

e.  The  Gelatine  and  Glue  Joint  Industrial  Council  (1941) 

Taking  this  group  as  a whole,  some  270  firms  and  501  establishments  are 
involved,  with  an  hourly  paid  labour  force  of  about  90,000.  Process  workers 
are  normally  organised  by  three  main  unions:  the  Transport  and  General 
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Workers  (with  about  60,000  members  in  the  industry  as  a whole)t,the  General 
and  Municipal  Workers  (with  about  46,000  members)  and  the  Shop,  Distributive 
and  Allied  Workers.  These  three  unions  have  established  national  procedures 
and  common  rates  and  working  conditions  in  each  of  the  sections  of  the  industry 
listed  above. 

8.  Also  operating  in  this  area  are  a number  of  craft  unions  with  separate 
national  agreements  covering  skilled  workers.  These  include  the  AEU,  the  ETU, 
the  Boilermakers  and  Blacksmiths,  and  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  and  Copper- 
smiths. The  Chemical  Workers,  with  a total  membership  of  16,000,  has  member- 
ship in  both  the  heavy  chemicals  and  drug  and  fine  chemicals  sections  of  the 
industry,  but  it  has  no  representation  on  the  national  negotiating  machinery 
and  is  therefore  outside  the  national  procedure.  It  is  however  recognised  and  it 
has  some  agreements  in  particular  plants. 

9.  In  October  1927  the  Chemical  II C agreed  on  a national  disputes  procedure, 
This  was  to  be  formally  concerned  with  the  appliimtion  and  interpretation  of 
substantive  agreements  in  the  industry,  but  in  fact  its  terms  provide  that®: 

“Any  dispute  not  arising  out  of  this  agreement  may  with  the  consent  of  the 
parties  follow  the  above  procedure”.  ® ' 

In  practice  such  agreement  is  never  withheld,  and  procedure  is  therefore  general 
in  character  dealing  with  grievances  of  all  kinds. 

10.  The  Chemical  Industry's  procedures  are  mainly  of  interest  to  this  study 
because  they  represent  an  outstanding  example  of  joint  conciliation  in  action. 
That  is  to  say,  they  form  a contrast  with  the  types  of  employer  conciliation 
described  in  earlier  chapters.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  most  important 
difference  between  the  two  systems  is  that  in  joint  conciliation  the  parties  ad- 
judicate on  issues  unsettled  in  the  workplace  by  means  of  Joint  panels  consisting 
of  both  employers  and  union  officials.  Tltis  contrasts  with  the  position  under 
employer  conciliation,  where  trade  unions  present  their  grievances  to  panels 
representing  employers  only.  Essentially,  there  are  four  formal  stages  in  the 
chemical  procedure  which  can  be  represented  diagrammatically  thus: 

Worker  and/or  shop  stewards— -management  representative 
Trade  -Union  Official— management/Employers’  Association  Representative 
(optional) 

Headquarters  Conference 
Joint  Disputes  Committee 

11.  A comparison  with  the  manual  workers’  procedure  in  engineering  is 
perhaps  of  use  at  this  point.  It  is  notable  that  there  is  no  stipulation  in  the 
chemical  procedure  that  if  the  full-time  union  official  takes  over  from  a shop 
steward,  an  official  of  the  employers’  association  “shall”  be  present.  Instead  the 
procedure  merely  states  that: 

“Failing  a settlement  within  the  works,  the  question  shall  be  discussed  by  a 
trade  union  officer  and  by  the  appropriate  representative  of  the  management 
who  may  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  Association.’”* * 

This  means  that  unlike  engineering  there  is  no  formal  bar  to  mMagement 
negotiating  with  trade  union  officials  without  involving  their  association,  and 


■■  Including  ICI  and  non-federated  Arms.  . 

” There  are  minor  differences  between  the  procedure  which  operates  In  the  various  no  s 
specified  in  paragraph  9 above,  but  they  are  not  significant  for  the  purposes  m this  analysis. 
To  avoid  confusion,  what  follows  specifically  refers  to  the  provisions  of  the  Drug  and 
Chemical  JIC  procedure.  See  Appendix  3 for  the  full  text  of  this  procedure  and  a numoer  oi 
sirnilar  examples. 

’ See  Appendix  3(A),  Clause  5. 

* See  Appendix  3,  Clause  2. 
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as  a result  firms  are  free  to  develop  close  and  intimate  relationships  with  their 
local  union  officials,  which  sometimes  results  in  their  involvement  in  the 
regulation  of  domestic  disputes  at  a relatively  early  stage.  In  part  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  employers’  organisation  only  operates  from  London,  and  has 
no  equivalent  of  the  local  employers’  association  secretary  in  engineering.  But 
it  is  also  a refiection  of  the  joint  nature  of  the  procedure,  in  which  it  is  considered 
legitimate  for  the  unions,  as  such,  to  participate  in  what  is,  in  effect,  a form  of 
jomt  conciliation  at  works  level. 

12.  Second,  it  is  also  important  to  notice  that  the  non-existence  of  a local 
employers’  organisation  also  results  in  the  absence  of  any  form  of  Local  Con- 
fgj-gjice — such  as  exists  in  both  engineering  and  paper  and  boardmaking.  The 
third  stage  of  the  chemical  procedure  consists  of  a reference  “to  the  appropriate 
trade  union  headquarters  and  to  the  Association.”' 

13.  This  stage  is  known  as  a “Headquarters  Conference”,,  a term  which 
may  seem  misleading  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  written  above  about  con- 
ferences in  engineering.  A Headquarters  Conference  does  not  take  place 
centrally,  i.e.  it  does  not  take  place  at  the  headquarter  of  one  or  another  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute.  It  meets  at  the  plant  where  the  dispute  has  arisen  and  for 
this  reason  might  be  less  confusingly  described  as  a form  of  works  conference. 
(Indeed  Headquarters  Conferences  are  so  described  in  some  of  the  documents 
used).  Yet  it  must  be  appreciated  that  this  form  of  dispute  settlement  differs 
from  that  of  an  engineering  works  conference.  In  the  first  place  it  is  termed  a 
conference  precisely  because  it  is  thought  of  as  a joint  affair,  where  parties  from 
both  sides  meet  to  try  to  effect  a joint  settlement.  It  differs  from  the  previous 
stage  of  procedure  mainly  in  that  at  this  stage  national  (or  Headquarters) 
officials  from  both  sides  act  in  the  role  of  conciliators. 

14.  The  final  stage  of  the  chemical  industry’s  procedure  is  known  as  a Joint 
Dispute  Committee,  and  it  is  here  that  the  spirit  of  joint  conciliation  and 
regulation  is  most  formally  and  manifestly  evident.  The  procedure  provides 
that  in  cases  where  a Headquarters  Conference  fails  to  arrive  at  a joint  settle- 
ment: 

“. . . the  difference  shall  be  reported  forthwith  to  the  Joint  Secretaries  of  the 

Joint  Conference.  Upon  a difference  being  reported,  the  Joint  Secretaries  of 

the  Joint  Committee  shall  arrange  for  the  difference  to  be  reported  to  the 

Joint  Committee  or  to  such  Committee  thereof  as  may  have  powers  to  deal 

same”.^ 

The  contrast  with  the  form  of  the  employers’  panel  procedures  of  Central 
Conference  at  York  could  hardly  be  more  complete. 

15.  Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  procedures  in  chemicals  are  in- 
variably the  most  specific  and  formalised,  nor  that  they  always  go  further  than 
engineering  in  spelling  out  trade  union  rights.  It  is  worth  noting,  for  example, 
that  unlike  engineering,  or  paper  and  board  for  that  matter,  they  do  not  contain 
any  specified  time  limits.  There  is  also  no  specified  formula  providing  for  the 
recognition  of  shop  stewards  and  no  guidance  as  to  their  facilities  and  functions 
in  the  plant.  Details  of  the  various  stages  of  the  workshop  procedure  also  remain 
unspecified.  In  these  respects  the  contrast  with  the  shop  stewards  and  works 
committee  agreement  in  engineering  is  notable.  “ 

16.  But  it  is  arguable  that  the  most  striking  contrast  between  chemicals  and 
engineering  concerns  not  forms  but  coverage.  After  all,  the  procedural  arrange- 


^ Op.  cit..  Clause  3. 

® See  Appendix  3,  Clause  4. 

® See  Appendix  t,  Ref.  1-13. 
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ments  for  this  part  of  the  chemical  mdustry  provide  for  separate  machinery  jj 
five  different  product  markets— which  between  them  contain  fewer  than  300 
firms  and  less  than  100,000  workers.  The  comparison  is  with  the  arrangements 
for  manual  workers  in  engineering,  where  one  procedure  is  intended  to  deal 
with  tlie  problems  of  over  some  4,750  establishments  and  about  one  and  a half 
million  manual  workers. 


C.  EVALUATION 

17.  (i)  Acceptability:  While  stressing  again  that  no  procedure  can  be 
expected  to  be  universally  acceptable,  it  caimot  be  doubted  that  in  general, 
procedures  in  this  part  of  the  chemical  industry  are  regarded  as  satisfactory  by 
the  signatory  parties.  Thus  the  joint  arrangements  embodied  in  them  Imve  either 
reflected  or  engendered  close  relationships  and  understanding,  especially  at 
national  level.  The  fact  tliat  full-time  union  officials  have  more  or  less  unrestricted 
access  to  the  plant  is  a factor  which  helps  to  involve  them  more  in  systems  of 
joint  regulation.  The  fact  that  national  officials,  through  Headquarters  Con- 
ferences at  the  plant,  are  able  when  necessary  to  operate  at  works  level  at  first 
hand,  tends  to  bring  them  in  touch  with  local  affairs,  and  to  remove  much  of  the 
remoteness  which  exists  in  some  other  industries.  Joint  Disputes  Committees 
are  admitted  by  both  sides  to  induce  a high  sense  of  mutual  responsibility; 
indeed  the  inducement  towards  compromise  and  agreement  is  such  that  dis- 
agreement is  made  extremely  difficult;  for  it  suggests  that,  in  the  last  resort, 
neither  side  can  properly  take  a stand  against  the  other.  If  this  looks  likely  the 
weight  of  custom  and  practice  is  very  much  in  the  direction  of  a concession  by 
one  side  which  is  met  by  a similar  accommodation  on  the  part  of  the  other. 
This  usually  makes  possible  a jointly  acceptable  solution.  Of  course  there 
remains,  in  the  procedure,  the  format  right  to  fail  to  agree  and  in  this  case  one 
side  or  another  is  free  to  resort  to  sanctions.  Yet  as  will  be  seen  below,  this 
hardly  ever  happens,  and  failures  to  arrive  at  a joint  settlement  are  almost 
unknown.  The  strength  of  the  pressures  towards  compromise  and  accom- 
modation within  the  system  are  on  occasion  regretted  by  the  representatives  of 
one  side  or  another,  and  such  sentiments  are  sometimes  expressed,  especially 
at  the  lower  levels.  Yet  the  overall  view,  among  the  signatory  parties,  is  one  of 
general  satisfaction. 

18  There  remains  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  position  of  the  Chemical 
Workers’  Union  and  its  16,000  members.  The  story  of  its  relations  with  other 
unions  in  the  industry  is  a complex  one.  Briefly,  the  union  had  membership 
within  the  industry  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  world  war,  and  was  a thembet 
of  the  Drug  and  Fine  Chemical  Joint  Trade  Union  Committee  from  1920  to 
1924  when  it  was  expelled  from  the  trade  union  side  for  refusing  to  accept  the 
need  for  a reduction  in  basic  rates.  Since  that  time  both  general  unions  have 
opposed  its  re-entry  to  the  industry’s  national  system  of  collective  batgamwi, 
and  it  has  not  been  able  to  become  a party  to  the  procedures  bem^  discussed  m 
this  chapter.  As  a result  the  union  has  remained  a centre  for  minority  discoutent 
and  disaffection  within  the  industry,  although  where  it  has  mamged  to  retma  a 
substantial  membership  in  particular  plants  individual  employers  have  been 
forced  to  come  to  terms  w'ith  it.  In  recent  years  the  General  and  Mmcipa 
Workers’  Union  has  shown  a growing  interest  in  persuading  the  Chemiw 
Workers  to  amalgamate  with  its  much  larger  organisation,  and  one  ot  me 
inducements  offered  has  been  that  in  this  way  the  union’s  members  and  omciais 
would  be  able  to  participate  in  the  determination  of  national  agreements  aao 
the  operation  of  procedure.  So  far  the  active  members  of  the  Cheraioal  Wotkers 
Union,  through  their  annual  conference,  have  expressed  opposition  to  suca  a 
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move,  although  the  union’s  national  officials  are  in  favour  of  amalgamation  in 
principle. 

19.  (ii)  Appropriateness:  In  Chapter  Two  a number  of  tests  were  evolved 
concerning  the  appropriateness  of  the  engineering  procedure.  In  Chapter 
Three  an  attempt  was  made  to  apply  similar  tests  to  paper  and  boardmaking. 
A large  part  of  this  section  is  concerned  with  apply^  such  tests  to  the  chemical 
industry  procedures,  and  with  contrasting  what  is  discovered  with  earlier  results. 

20.  On  the  question  of  speed  of  settlement  and  an  absence  of  unnecessary 
delay  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  all  the  information  one  would  wish.  It  is  not 
possible  to  be  specific  about  the  time  taken  in  the  lower  stages  of  procedure, 
although  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Headquarters  Conferences  usually  take 
place  within  two  weeks  of  a failure  to  a^ee  at  local  level.  However,  it  is  possible 
to  be  much  more  specific  about  the  time  taken  between  Headquarters  Con- 
ference and  Disputes  Committee,  and  here  the  record  is  roughly  twice  as  good 
as  engineering.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  Table  14  below: 

Table  14 

Average  times  taken  between  Headquarters  Conferences  and  Disputes  Committees 

mo-ms 


1960 

9 weeks  3 days 

1961 

13  weeks  0 days 

1962 

5 weeks  4 days 

1963 

9 weeks  4 days 

1964 

5 weeks  1 day 

1965 

6 weeks  4 days 

Average 

1960-1965 

7 weeks  3 days 

21.  No  doubt  this  relatively  fast  pace  is  partly  the  result  of  omitting  one 
stage  (i.e.  Local  Conference)  above  the  level  of  the  facto^,  but  it  is  also  the 
result  of  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  industry  and  the  willinpess  of  the  parties 
in  their  joint  arrangements  to  expedite  settlements.  It  is  particularly  significant, 
in  this  respect,  that  time  lags  between  stages  have  actually  shortened  during  the 
last  five  years,  despute  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  use  of  Headquarters  Con- 
ferences. The  rapid  rise  in  the  number  of  Headquarters  Conferences  is  set  out 
in  the  Table  15. 


Table  15  . 

Numbers  of  Headquarters  Conferences  and  Disputes  Committees,  1960-1966 


Number  of 

Year 

Headquarters  Conferences 

Disputes  Committees 

1960  

15 

4 

1961 

15  .. 

3 . 

1962  

22 

5 

1963  

29 

3 

1964  

43 

3 

1965  

46 

3 

1966  

36 

7 

f 22.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  main  reason  for  this  very  considerable 

f increase  in  Headquarters  Conferences  has  been  a growth  in  the  number  and 
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activities  of  shop  stewards.  In  effect  chemicals,  like  engineering,  has  experienced 
an  augmented  use  of  procedure  because  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  management  decisions  which  trade  union  members  have  sought  to  influence 
and  control.  But,  unlike  engineering,  the  table  shows  above  that  in  chemicals 
the  issues  arising  out  of  this  increasing  activity  have  been  resolved  at  workshop 
level,  partly  by  the  use  of  the  instrument  of  the  Headquarters  Conference.  For 
although  there  has  been  a steady  increase  in  these  Conferences  year  by  year  this 
has  been  possible  without  any  persistent  or  substantial  increase  in  Disputes 
Committees.i  In  other  words,  at  a time  of  increasing  pressure,  the  disputes 
machine  has  actually  increased  in  its  effectiveness,  since  a much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  total  disputes  now  proceed  to  the  ultimate  stage.  To  accomplish  this 
while  actually  reducing  the  time  taken  to  reach  that  stage  is  a record  of  pro- 
cedural adequacy  and  appropriateness  which  any  industry  might  envy.  The 
contrast  with  engineering  is  sharp  indeed  for  there,  it  will  be  remembered, 
increased  workshop  pressure  has  been  accompanied  by  a persistent  and  marked 
decline  in  disposal  rates  together  with  ever  increasing  pressures  on  Central 
Conference  itself. 

23.  There  remains  the  question  of  how  far  this  increase  in  dispute  activity 
has  been  reconciled  with  the  preservation  of  industrial  peace.  Again  the  contrast 
with  engineering  is  instructive.  Stoppages  of  work  in  the  industry  have  remained 
very  few  in  number,  and  in  the  areas  covered  by  the  JIC’s  being  considered  they 
have  been  extremely  rare.  There  was  one  official  strike  in  1963  but  no  others  have 
been  recorded  in  the  last  six  years.  Unconstitutional  stoppages  are  more  frequent. 
Four  occurred  in  1960  and  eight  in  1963.  It  is  said  that  overtime  bans  and  other 
types  of  partial  stoppage  are. rather  more  common,  but  there  are  no  figures 
available. 


D.  DIRECTIONS  OF  REFORM 

24.  It  is  worth  asking  why  the  procedures  of  this  industry  appear  to  be  both 
acceptable  and  appropriate,  and  to  enquire  whether  they  nevertheless  have  faults 
which  could  be  improved  and  reformed.  Their  strength  seems  to  lie  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise  and  desire  to  settle  differences,  which  the  system  of  joint  con- 
ciliation has  engendered,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  a series  of  separate 
dispute  channels  along  product  market  lines,  assists  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
kind  of  intimacy  and  involvement  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  emulate  on  a 
larger  scale.  Doubtless  this  atmosphere  has  been  assisted  by  the  relatively  pre- 
dictable and  controllable  teclmology  of  the  chemical  industry,  which  tends  to 
give  rise  to  systems  of  work  organisation  that  allow  management  time  to  adjust 
to  workers’  demands  and  grievances.  (The  contrast  with  the  conditions  of  work 
in  certain  sections  of  the  motor  industry  is  worth  noting  here).  It  is  also  arguable 
that  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  procedures  is  not  unrelated  to  the  analytic^ 
and  planned  approaches  taken  by  most  chemical  industry  managements  to  their 
processes  and  industrial  relations,  as  well  as  to  the  generally  unaggressive 
attitude  of  the  labour  force  in  the  industry.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  un- 
doubtedly much  easier  to  maintain  a high  degree  of  joint  regulation  and 
informality,  and  to  absorb  the  recent  increase  in  workshop  grievance  activity 
at  the  same  time.  But  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  this  latter  development  has 
only  been  possible  at  the  cost  of  ever  increasing  responsibilities  being  placed 
on  the  officials  of  both  sides  who  are  responsible  for  maiming  Headquarters 
Conferences.  On  the  union  side  there  are  real  limits  to  the  manpower  available, 
and  this  could  be  a source  of  trouble  in  the  future. 


^ Although  figures  for  1966  show  some  increase,  and  at  a time  when  there  is  a slight  decline 
in  Headquarters  Conferences. 
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25.  It  also  aeeds  to  be  stressed  that  the  industry  has  not  been  entirely  free 
from  the  problem  of  earnings  drift,  for  it  has  not  sought  to  settle  anything  more 
than  basic  rates  at  national  level.  This  has  led,  in  some  plants,  to  the  development 
of  earnings  “superstructures”  which  have  developed  their  own  pattern  of 
anomalies  and  precedents,  along  the  lines  described  in  engineering  above.  It 
may  of  course  be  argued  that  if  managements  decide  as  some  have  already  draie, 
that  this  situation  produces  the  need  for  negotiated  factory-wide  wages  struc- 
tures, then  the  procedure  does  not  prevent  this,  but  it  may  still  be  doubted 
whether  a move  towards  formal  plant-wide  bargaining  is  advancing  at  a sufScient 
rate. 

26.  There  is  also  the  problem  of  adapting  the  procedure  to  deal  with  the 
development  of  plant-wide  and  even  company-wide  productivity  agreements. 
These  might  be  expected  to  require  the  development  of  more  detailed  provisions 
concerning  the  role  and  functions  of  shop  stewards  and  even  the  establishment 
of  representative  works’  committees.  There*  is  also  the  need  to  relate  what  is 
settled  at  national  level,  in  the  form  of  additions  to  the  basic  rate,  to  the  results 
of  plant  and  firm-wide  productivity  agreements,  especially  since,  as  in  engineer- 
ing, national  wage  settlements  in  chemicals  usually  result  in  “across  the  board” 
flat  rate  increases  to  all  workers  in  a particular  grade  or  occupation. 

27.  The  problems  arising  out  of  the  spread  of  productivity  agreements  have 
already  been  appreciated  by  the  parties  and  this  has  led  in  1 968  to  a new  national 
joint  agreement  on  the  principles  and  procedure  of  productivity  bargaining, 
This  sets  out  to  establish  a national  framework  in  which  productivity  agreements 
at  plant  and  company  level  may  be  negotiated  and  a machinery  tluough  which 
they  can  be  accommodated  within  existing  national  agreements.  The  machinery 
includes  a joint  standing  committee  which  will  operate  an  advisory  service  and 
which  will  approve  variations  from  nationally  agreed  conditions.  It  is  too  early 
to  say  how  this  type  of  arrangement  will  work  out,  but  the  initiative  is  a welcome 
and  constructive  one  and  the  contrast  with  engineering  is  encouraging.' 

28.  Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  increasing  the  representativeness  of  the 
parties  to  procedure.  On  the  union  side  this  resolves  itself  into  the  problem  of  the 
Chemical  Workers’  Union.  Where  process  workers  are  concerned,  the  general 
worker  unions  and  employers  have  found  a common  interest  in  their  present 
approach  to  procedural  forms  and  problems.  As  in  similar  circumstances,  e.g. 
the  iron  and  steel  industry,  a comparable  relationship  has  been  less  easy  to 
establish  with  the  craft  unions,  if  only  because  of  their  minority  role  and  their 
different  organisational  systems.  But  up  to  the  moment  it  has  not  proved  possible 
to  include  the  Chemical  Workers’  Union  within  the  constitutional  framework 
at  all,  so  that  this  organisation  originating  in  the  formative  stages  of  trade 
union  organisation  in  the  industry,  has  appeared  to  the  general  unions  as  a 
disruptive  element,  both  in  its  greater  political  consciousness  and  in  its  desire 
to  spearhead  a movement  towards  an  industrial  union  in  the  industry.  Un- 
questionably an  ideal  procedural  structure  would  find  ways  of  including  the 
CWU  within  it,  but  this  is  a problem  which  has  so  far  eluded  solution. 

29.  On  the  management  side  the  problem  of  increasing  the  representative- 
ness of  procedure  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
possible  or  desirable  to  include  certain  important  firms  within  its  provisions. 
By  far  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  ICI,  which  withdrew  from  the  procedure 
in  the  1930’s.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  excluding  from  the  operation  of  the 
procedural  process  some  74  works  with  a labour  force  of  about  55,000,  i.e. 
almost  60  per  cent  of  employees  in  the  areas  covered  by  the  JIC’s.  It  is  true, 

^ See  Appendix  3(E). 
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that  as  was  described  above,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  caused  any  insuperable 
nroblems,  partly  because  ICI  has  remained  associated  with  the  employers’ 
association,  and  partly  because  it  has  built  up  close  relations  with  the  same 
unions. 

30  However,  now  that  the  ACAA  has  been  reformed  as  the  CIA  of  which 
the  ICI  is  also  a member,  there  may  be  opportunities  for  further  developmenti. 
It  could  be  that  in  the  future  a reformed  procedural  structure,  which  allowed  for 
the  existence  of  company-wide  agreements  ^d  dispute  arrangernent^  would 
make  even  closer  links  both  practical  and  advantageous  to  ^1  sides.  The  new 
national  agreement  on  productivity  bargaining  appears  to  offer  a constructive 
beginning  to  this. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE  : BUILDING 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

1.  This  chapter  considers  at  somewhat  greater  length  than  the  previous  two 
the  procedural  system  of  the  building  industry.  The  first  section  describes  the 
origins  and  development  of  the  conciliation  procedure  and  the  reasons  why 
both  sides  have  wished  to  create  a system  based  on  detailed  central  regulation 
at  national  level.  The  somewhat  unusual  emergency  disputes  procedure  is  also 
described  in  this  section.  The  following  section  contains  an  estimate  of  the 
acceptability  and  appropriateness  of  present  day  building  procedures  in  which 
it  is  argued  that  their  main  defect  is  that  they  are  becoming  increasingly  irrelevant 
and  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  major  problems  of  industrial  relations  which 
now  face  the  industry.  The  rest  of  the  section  analyses  why  this  is  so,  and  deals 
with  the  effect  of  labour  only  sub-contracting,  the  growth  of  individual  bargain- 
ing and  the  consequence  of  an  absence  of  sustained  work  group  pressure  at  site 
level.  The  final  section  considers  ways  in  which  the  procedure  might  be  modified 
to  make  it  more  relevant  and  effective. 

B.  ORIGINS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

2.  (i)  Substantive  Agreements:  The  building  industry  has  long  been  regarded 
as  one  in  which  a high  degree  of  central  regulation  was  intended  by  the  parties. 
As  early  as  1899  there  was  a national  disputes  machinery  in  plastering,  and  in 
1904  a somewhat  more  elaborate  conciliation  scheme  was  developed  for  other 
trades,  such  as  bricklayers,  stonemakers  and  woodworkers.  By  1914  a system  of 
collective  bargaining  was  already  widely  established,  although  most  substantive 
agreements  were  of  a local  character.  In  1920  the  national  federations  of  em- 
ployers and  workpeople  agreed  in  principle  on  a system  of  national  regulation 
and  this  agreement  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a National  Wages  and  Con- 
ditions Council  for  the  Building  Industry.  In  1932,  after  minor  modifications, 
the  title  of  the  body  was  altered  to  the  National  Joint  Council  for  the  Building 
Industry. 

3.  The  1932  agreement  remains  the  basis  of  the  present  machinery  for  settling 
wages  and  conditions  which  will  be  studied  in  this  chapter.  The  National  Joint 
Council  is  responsible  for  one  of  the  six  principal  collections  of  substantive  and 
procedural  agreements  applying  to  building  and  civil  engineering  sites.i  Its 
substantive  agreements  are  known  as  “National  Working  Rules”  and  the 


^ The  others  are  agreements  and  procedures  on: 

Civil  Engineering  Construction  (The  Civil  Engineering  Construction  Conciliation  Board 
for  Great  Britain,  consisting  of  the  Federation  of  Civil  Engineering  Contractors,  the  National 
Union  of  Enginemen,  Firemen,  Mechanics  and  Electrical  Workers,  now  a trade  group  of 
the  T & GWU,  the  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union,  the  General  and  Municipal 
Workers’  Union,  plus  four  craftsmen’s  representatives). 

Local  Authority  Building  and  Civil  Engineering  (The  National  Joint  Industrial  Council  for 
Local  Authority  Services  (Building  and  Civil  En^neering)). 

Electrical  Contracting  (The  National  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the  Electrical  Contracting 
Industry). 

Site  Erection  of  Steam  Generating  Plant  for  Land  Installations  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  (Engineering  Employers’  Federation,  Constructional  Engineering  Union,  Transport 
and  Generd  Workers’  Union,  and  National  Union  of  General  and  Municipal  Workers). 

Outside  Steelwork  Erection  (Engineering  Employers’  Federation,  Constructional  Engineer- 
ing Union,  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union,  Heating  and  Domestic  Engineers’  Union, 
Boilermakers’  Society,  Plumbing  Trades  Union,  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union  and 
General  and  Municipal  Workers’  Union). 
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number  of  workers  employed  by  firms  falling  directly  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Council  is  approximately  850,000  out  of  an  estimated  total  of  li  millions 
in  building  and  civil  engineering  as  a whole. 

4.  The  membership  of  the  Council  is  now  drawn  from  four  employers’ 
organisations  (the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers,  the 
National  Federation  of  Plumbers  and  Domestic  Engineers  and  the  Nation^ 
Federation  of  Roofing  Contractors,  witli  one  seat  recently  allocated  to  the 
Federation  of  Associations  of  Specialists  and  Sub-contractors),  and,^  on  the 
workers’  side,  from  the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Operatives  and 
eleven  of  its  twenty  affiliated  unions.  Nine  of  these  are  principally  craft  unions, 
including  two  which  are  purely  Scottish.  They  are; 

the  Plumbing  Trades  Union, 

■the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Woodworkers, 

the  Amalgamated  Union  of  Building  Trade  Workers, 

the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Pamters  and  Decorators, 

the  National  Association  of  Operative  Plasterers, 

the  Amalgamated  Slaters,  Tilers  and  Roofing  Operatives, 

the  Scottish  Plasterers’  Union, 

the  Scottish  Slaters,  Tilers,  Roofers  and  Cement  Workers, 
the  Amalgamated  Union  of  Woodcutting  Machinists. 

There  are  also  two  general  workers’  unions  organising  among  non-craftsmen 
(i.e.  the  Transport  and  General  and  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers).  The 
Biiilding  Trades’  Workers  also  organise  in  this  group. 

5.  The  NFBTE  is  the  largest  organisation  of  its  kind  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  workers  employed  and  it  dominates  the  employers’  side  of  the  Council.  It 
claims  the  membership  of  virtually  all  large  building  firms  and  about  60  per  cent 
of  firms  of  medium  size.  But  its  membership  also  includes  over  8,000  smaU  firms 
employing  fewer  than  ten  operatives.  Many,  possibly  most  of  its  larger  members 
are  also  affiiliated  to  the  Federation  of  Civil  Engineering  Contractors. 

6.  Within  the  building  industry  proper,'  the  employers’  side  of  the  Coundl 
now  represents  substantially  all  the  main  bodies  of  employers  concerned,  The 
one  exception  is  the  Federation  of  Master  Builders.  This  claims  18,000  members, 
most  of  them  small  firms.  It  has  no  agreements  or  procedures  with  the  unions, 
but  its  members  claim  to  follow  the  agreements  of  the  NJCBl. 


7.  Building  is  an  industry  which  had  in  the  past  sought  to  place  a very  heavy 
reliance  on  the  centralised  regulation  of  terms  and  conditions  of  employment, 
through  the  negotiation  of  comprehensive  working  rule  agreements.  These 
seek  to  specify  the  terms  of  the  employment  contract  in  greater  detail  than 
is  normally  the  case  in  national  bargaining.  A comparison  of  national  agreemente 
in  building  with  those  existing  in,  say,  engineering,  makes  this  immediately 
apparent. 

8.  To  begin  with  instead  of  merely  setting  out  to  establish  basic  rates  of  pay 
for  fitters,  and  labourers  the  National  Working  Rules  in  building  aim  to  fix 
“current  standard  rates”  which  will  “govern  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment in  all  sections  of  the  building  industry”.  Separate  hourly  rates  are  specified 
for  craftsmen  and  labourers,  and  numerous  extra  payments  are  prescribed  tor 
“special  classes  of  operatives”  such  as  crane-drivers,  dumpers,  maintenance 
fitters,  road  rollers  and  so  on.  Tltere  are  also  prescribed  regional  variations,  e.g. 
those  that  are  to  be  paid  in  London  and  Liverpool.  Detailed  provisions  also 


Me  excluding  civil  engineering,  local  autliority  building  departments,  and  the  various 
specialist  sectors  such  as  electrical  contracting  which  have  their  own  procedures  and  agreements. 
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cover  the  plus  payments  to  be  paid  to  workers  engaged  on  exceptional  kinds  of 
work,  e.g.  jobs  involving  discomfort,  inconvenience,  risk,  etc. 

9.  A similar  contrast  can  be  found  in  relation  to  the  provisions  of  the 
engineering  agreements  over  prescribed  working  hours.  In  engineering  the 
national  agreement  is  mainly  concerned  to  specify  the  length  of  the  normal 
working  week,  and  to  deal  with  general  principles  of  its  application.  In  Building 
the  requisite  agreement  also  attempts  to  deal  in  some  detail  with  the  application 
of  the  rules  to  certain  special  situations,  e.g.  the  “Winter  Period”  and  the 
introduction  of  meal  intervals. 

10.  In  general  then,  the  building  agreements  read  like  attempts  to  establish 
detailed  national  regulations,  varied  to  fit  local  circumstances  and  conditions. 
In  respect  of  wages  these  are  intended  to  be  applied  so  as  to  determine  actual 
earnings  levels  on  particular  jobs  or  sites.  Indeed  they  appear  to  rule  out  local 
bargaining  over  a wide  field,  except  in  certain  carefully  defined  circumstances. 

11.  The  only  important  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  part  of  NWR 1 which 
concerns  the  introduction  of  incentive  schemes.  In  effect  this  rule  permits  em- 
ployers, at  local  level  to  “initiate  an  incentive  system  of  bonus  payments”  which 
will  result  in  hourly  earnings  over  and  above  the  national  standard  rates.  The 
only  important  stipulation  laid  down  for  the  operation  of  such  schemes  is  the 
enforcement  of  a minimum  earnings  standard.  Thus  schemes  must  ensure : 

“an  operative  of  average  ability  and  capacity  a reasonable  opportunity  to 
achieve  on  such  work  earnings  20  per  cent  higher  than  those  yielded  by  the 
normally  prescribed  hourly  rate.”' 

12.  The  introduction  of  such  incentive  schemes  to  the  building  industry  was 
a matter  of  some  controversy,  and  on  the  part  of  the  craft  unions  it  involved  a 
reversal  of  their  traditional  opposition  to  “payment  by  the  piece.”  This  con- 
troversy can  be  traced  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  craft  unions,  when  societies 
like  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners  were  partly  formed  to  fight  the  evils  of  the  system 
as  operated  at  that  time.  As  the  craft  unions  grew  in  strength  they  maintained 
their  general  opposition  to  piece  work,  which  was  regarded  as  an  employers’ 
instrument  for  undermining  union  solidarity.  As  the  historian  of  the  ASW  puts 
it  the  view  was  taken  that: 

“A  uniform  rate  was  an  essential  instrument  of  union  control.  With  piecework 
the  employer  fixed  the  remuneration;  take  home  pay  was  determined  by 
individual  efforts  and  not  by  rates  and  hours  agreed  collectively”.^ 

13.  There  were  also  the  familiar  complaints  that  piece  work  rates  were 
reduced  whenever  earnings  rose  above  a certain  point,  and  many  craftsmen 
also  objected  to  the  sacrifice  in  quality  and  the  loss  of  independence  which 
followed  from  the  removal  of  individual  control  over  the  pace  and  method  of 
work.  In  the  case  of  the  Woodworker,  opposition  to  piece  work  took  the  extreme 
form,  by  1892,  of  a rule  of  the  imion  which  positively  forbade  all  members  to 
take  jobs  involving  payment  by  the  piece.  (This  rule  was  maintained  until  1947 
when  the  ASW  became  parties  to  the  National  Working  Rule  permitting  piece 
work  as  set  out  above). 

14.  Some  piece  work  schemes  were  introduced  into  the  industry  as  a tem- 
porary war-time  measure,  but  after  the  war  the  employers  wished  to  obtain 
union  agreement  for  the  unrestricted  use  of  piece  work  to  deal  with  the  shortage 
of  post-war  houses.  They  argued  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  raise  the  low 
productivity  of  the  industry  and  refused  to  consider  any  advance  in  standard 

‘NWRl(k). 

® The  Woodworkers,  by  T.  J.  Connelly,  ASW,  1960,  p.  26. 
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rates  until  the  principle  of  piece  work  was  accepted  by  the  building  unions.  In 
February  1947  the  National  Arbitration  Tribunal  endorsed  the  employers’ 
rejection  of  the  Federation’s  claim  for  a flat  rate  increase  in  standard  rates. 
The  Ministry  of  Labour  was  called  in  to  conciliate  and  the  unions  were  offered 
half  of  their  claim  in  exchange  for  the  acceptance  of  piece  work.  The  Federation 
Executive  decided  to  recommend  acceptance  of  the  offer  M.d  hold  a ballot  of 
member  unions.  They  obtained  an  overall  majority  in  their  favour,  but  within 
the  ASW  the  balance  of  opinion  was  still  substantially  against  piece  work. 
After  a strenuous  internal  argument  the  unioii  eventually  decided  to  accept  the 
majority  decision  and  remain  in  the  Federation. 

15.  One  other  feature  of  the  NWR  agreements  on  wages  that  should  be 
mentioned  concerns  their  annual  wage  review  provisions.  These  provide  that  if 
the  Retail  Price  Index  moves  two  points  in  twelve  months  there  shall  be  an 
automatic  adjustment  to  rates  to  take  this  into  account. 

16.  (ii)  Procedure  Agreements:  Given  the  emphasis  on  national  regulation 
it  is  natural  that  the  conciliation  machinery  in  the  industry  should  be  formally 
devoted  to  making,  amending,  interpreting  and  applying  national  substantive 
agreements.  This  was  the  intention  of  the  1932  agreement,  and  in  this  connection 
it  is  worth  quoting  the  following  from  Clause  2 of  the  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment establishing  the  procedure.  This  states  that  the  parties  to  it: 

“. . . jointly  and  severalty  declare  that  unless  and  until  their  adherence  to  this 
Agreement  is  terminated  in  the  maimer  hereinafter  provided  they  will  not 
permit,  endorse,  sanction  or  otherwise  condone  any  claim  or  agreement  to 
vary  (except  as  aforesaid)  any  of  the  Rules,  Regulations  or  Working  Rules 
hereunder  and  having  for  its  object  the  determination  of  any  of  those  matters 
on  any  other  than  a National  basis,  and  will  respectively  use  all  the  means  in 
their  power  to  prevent  or  nullify  any  such  claim  or  agreement.” 

17.  In  effect  the  procedure  provides  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  arising 
out  of  the  operation  of  national  rules  at  four  levels : 

1.  The  individual  site. 

2.  The  Local  Joint  Committee. 

3.  The  Regional  Joint  Conciliation  Panel. 

4.  The  National  Conciliation  Panel. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  lay  participation  at  the  first  level  named 
above  is  a recent  intrusion  into  the  agreement.  This  arises  out  of  National 
Working  Rule  7 which  provides  for  the  recognition  of  shop  stewards.  The  terms 
of  the  agreement,  signed  in  April  1964,  provides  that  stewards  are  to  be  given 
“reasonable  facilities”  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  following  functions: 

“to  represent  the  workmen  concerned  to  investigate  any  complaints  or 
difficulties  arising; 

to  approach  management  thereon  as  necessary  and  generally  to  co-operate 
with  management  to  ensure  that  the  Working  Rule  Agreement  is  observed 
by  both  parties.”' 

It  should  be  noted  that  before  April  1964  there  was  no  agreement  on  local  lay 
representation  in  the  building  industry.  Shop  stewards  existed,  and  were  pro- 
vided for  by  the  rules  of  their  unions  and  the  Federation,  but  the  fact  remained 
that  so  far  as  the  procedure  was  concerned  they  had  no  prescribed  functions. 

18.  Procedures  in  building  are  also  unusual,  if  not  unique,  in  another  reject; 
they  provide  for  a parallel  procedure  to  deal  with  differences  of  any  kind  that 
threaten  to  cause  a stoppage  of  work.  This  is  known  as  the  “Green  Book  or 


' See  Appendix  4. 
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Emergency  Disputes  Procedure  and  dates  from  1927.  According  to  Sharp  the 
Green  Book  agreement,  at  the  time  of  its  inception,  was  seen  as  a waV  of 
providing  a uniform  procedure”  to  deal  with  “disputes  between  sinrie  eiS- 
ployers  and  their  workmen  on  such  issues  as  a refusal  to  work  with  a ra“n 
considered  to  be  objectionable”.  In  effect  it  was  a way  of  bringing  in  oLlaHf 
bo^  sides  to  deal  with  domestic  disputes  over  the  Lsed  shopf 
and  so  on,  especially  if  they  had  caused,  or  were  about  to  cause  strikes  sS 
points  ou  hat  it  was  not  intended  to  “supersede  any  existing  machL;/’  bS 
to  cover  all  cases  where  there  is  no  joint  provision  or  the  existing  machiLy" 
unlikely  to  prevent  a stoppage  of  work”.'  ® o-cumcry  is 


19.  For  this  reason  the  emergency  procedure  starts  with  the  notification 
of  a dispute  by  either  or  both  parties  to  their  respective  local  officials.  The  S 
officials  must  then  meet  and  co-operate  to  prevent  a stoppage  of  work  or  oS 
a resumption  of  work  pending  reference  of  the  matter  to  the  Appropriate  existbg 
machinery,  or,  where  such  machinery  is  not  available,  pending  reference  to  i 
regional  joint  emergency  disputes  commission.  At  the  same  time,  the  local 
officials  are  required  to  keep  their  respective  regional  officials  fully  informed  of 
he  steps  taken  and  the  results  achieved.  Upon  a receipt  of  a report  from  any  of 
ffieir  local  officials,  the  respective  regional  officials  are  charged  with  similar 

devefo^raU  informed  of  all 


20.  If  it  appears  to  the  national  officials  that  the  local  or  regional  officials 
are  unable  to  prevent  or  settle  a stoppage,  or  unlikely  to  be  successful  in  securing 
a referpce  to  appropriate  existing  machinery,  they  must  confer  with  a view  to 
obtaming  an  immediate  reference  to  an  appropriate  Regional  or  National  Joint 
Emergency  Disputes  Commission,  These  Commissions  are  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  from  both  sides,  and  they  are  appointed  ad  hoc 
as  the  occasion  demands.  Their  functions  are: 


1.  To  hold  an  inquiry  without  delay,  usually  in  the  place  where  the  dispute 
arises* 

2.  To  take  evidence  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  dispute. 

3.  To  report  and  recommend  to  the  respective  national  bodies  involved 
ways  of  settling  disputes  not  referable  to  existing  machinery 

4.  To  give  any  directions  necessary  to  secure  a resumption  of  work,  or  to 

prevent  a stoppage  of  work,  pending  a reference  to  existing  machinery 
or  a consideration  of  their  report  and  recommendations  as  specified  in 
3 above.  ^ 


When  a commission’s  report  is  laid  before  the  respective  national  bodies  the 
procedure  provides  that  they  may  deal  with  it  in  one  of  three  ways : 

1.  By  accepting  the  recommendations  contained  therein  and  agreeing  to 
carry  them  out  jointly. 

2.  By  disapproving  with  them  wholly  or  in  part,  and  exchanging  views  as 
to  the  further  steps  to  be  taken. 

3.  By  one  side  convening  a joint  conference  of  national  executive  com- 
mittees to  deal  “more  effectively”  with  the  recommendations. 

21.  It  should  perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  the  existence  of  this  emergency 
fof  dealing  with  unofficial  and  unconstitutional  stoppages  is  con- 
sidered, by  both  sides,  to  be  quite  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  usual 
peace  obligation”  clause  in  the  normal  conciliation  procedure.  This  commits 
the  parties  to  discuss  issues  referred  through  the  procedure  “with  a view  to  an 


195o"p”^199^  COTicI/toion  and  Arbitration  in  Great  Britain,  by  Ian  G.  Sharp,  Allen  and  Unwin, 
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amicable  settlement  of  the  same  without  resort  to  strikes  or  lockouts.”!  The 
combination  of  these  two  procedures  can  perhaps  be  best  understood  by  pre^ 
seating  them  diagramaticafiy  thus : 

Building  Industry  Procedure 

site  site  management/steward  (or  members) 

report  by  either  or  both  parties  to 
appropriate  local  officials 
meeting  of  local  officials 
without  delay 


LOCAL  I 

“referable”  dispute 
through  NJC  machinery 
(Local  Joint  Committee) 


REGIONAL 

Regional  Joint 
Conciliation  Panel 
(within  21  days) 


NATIONAL  I 

appeal  within 
21  days  to 

National  Conciliation 
Panel 


“emergency”  Green 
Book  Dispute 


Regional  Joint  Emergency 
Disputes  Commission 


National  Joint  Emergency 
Disputes  Commission 
to  National  Exec.  Committees 
Joint  Conference  of  NEO’s 


Special  Committee 
Report  in  one  month 
1 

Arbitration 


22.  It  is  argued  for  the  dual  arrangement  that  when  operated  in  combiMtion 
the  two  procedures  provide  an  extremely  flexible  systern.  The  older  concuiabon 
machinery  can  be  set  in  motion  wherever  it  is  appropriate,  or,  if  necessary,  an 
ad  hoc  commission  can  be  set  up,  in  Sharp’s  words  to  suit  the  ocrasion, 
conducting  its  inquiry  as  it  sees  fit  at  the  time.  This  alp  ensures  t^t  he 
national  bodies  which  are  parties  to  the  procedure  are  fully  informed  of  wlmt  n 
happening  at  every  stage,  so  that  they  can  supervise  the  measures  taken  by  local 
and  regional  bodies  if  they  so  desire. 

23.  However,  the  device  of  providing  separate  procedures  for  “referable 
and  “emergency”  disputes  is  exceptional,  and  carries  with  it  certain  procedural 
implications.  The  first  of  these  is  that,  in  theory,  it  seems  to  take  a great  deal  ot 
force  out  of  the  provision  in  the  conciliation  procedure  that  there  sh^  Be 
no  industrial  action  until  procedure  has  been  exhausted.  In  other  woras,  u 
prompt  action  is  facilitated  and  encouraged  in  respect  of  emergency  mspuies, 
along*^ the  lines  suggested  by  the  Green  Book,  it  is  difficult  to  make  much  ot  me 


1 See  Appendix  4 below. 
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mal  distinction  between  “constitutional”  and  “unconstitutional”  stoppages 
“ uhoueh  the  terms  are  still  employed  in  the  building  industry.  It  is  true  that 
*^  r,reen  Book  places  upon  the  parties  the  obligation  to  report  disputes  before 
result  in  unconstitutional  direct  action;  but  this  ts  evidently  a counsel  of 
pTifection.  If  strikes  could  always  be  anticipated,  they  wouJ4  very  likely  not 
occur  at  all. 

74  One  result  of  this  situation  is  that  in  building,  unlike  most  other  in- 
A .fries  there  is  no  pretence  of  refusing  to  negotiate  while  workers  are  on  strike, 
;n™,irh  this  does  not  prevent  attempts  to  get  workers  to  resume  work  pending 
eontiations  as  elsewhere.  Moreover,  as  will  be  seen  below,  these  attempts  are 
nsiiallv  successful,  in  that  in  most  cases  work  appears  to  have  been  proceeding 
„r,rmallv  while  Commissions  were  doing  their  work.  Circumstances  may  be  said 
in  differ  between  industries,  but  it  seems  that  in  building  the  two  sides  do  not 
eem  to  feel  the  need  to  be  supported  by  a rigid  attitude  of  “no  negotiation 
under  duress”  when  dealing  with  site  problems. 

One  final  point  must  be  made  about  the  inter-action  of  these  two  pro- 
ndnres  It  might  appear  to  the  outsider  that  the  procedures  in  building  seek  to 
the  coiTventional  distinction  between  “conflicts  of  right”  and  “conflicts 
finterest”  which  are  an  essential  feature  of  many  foreign  industrial  relation^ 
.vstems  By  conflicts  of  right  are  usuaUy  meant  questions  arismg  out  of  the 
Sing  and  application  of  existing  agreements— and  this  is  clearly  the  main 
Sose  of  tire  conciliation  procedure.  By  conflicts  of  interest  are  meant  disputes 
S do  not  arise  out  of  existing  agreements,  and  since  the  emergency  pro- 
flriiire  was  originally  designed,  at  least  in  part,  to  deal  with  questions  of  this 
sort  h might  appear  to  be  mainly  concerned  with  so  called  “conflicts  of  interest  . 

In  fact  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  distinction  was  m the  rninds  of  those  who 
rlMimied  the  procedure,  or  if  it  would  have  been  workable  tf  it  had.  It  is  tnie 
that^e  National  Conciliation  Panel  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  interpretation 
i^d  SplicatZ  of  national  rules,  but  it  is  only  formally  prevented  from  dealing 
^th  other  questions  if  their  settlement  would  involve  a mrmtion  or  modification 
If  existing  national  agreements.  More  important,  the  emergency  procedure 
hlprLttealso  deals  with  issues  involving  reference  to  National  Working  Rules , 
iSieed  their  meaning  and  application  is  sometimes  at  the  core  of  disputes 
nmceied  JZug^  Green  Lok  machinery.  (In  1965  about  h^f  the  issues 
Lndled  by  National  Emergency  Disputes  Commissions  fell  into  this  category). 
In  practice,  then,  the  way  in  which  disputes  arise,  and  whether  they  “volve  the 
risk  of  a strike,  is  the  crucial  consideration  which  decides  which  machine  is 
used;  their  relation  to  existing  agreements  is  not  an  important  factor. 

26  (iiil  The  Nature  of  the  Building  System:  The  parties  to  procedure  would 
not  consider  it  to  be  related  to  that  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Councils  which 
emerged  from  the  Whitley  Committee,  although  it  clearly  has  rn^y  features  m 
COTnmon  with  that  system.  Certainly  it  has  more  in  common  with  JIC  arrMge- 
ments  than  any  form  of  employer  conciliation.  Outside 
element  of  employer  conciliation,  and  trade  unions  Md  their  officials  a 
regarded  as  equal  partners  with  employers  in  a process  of  joint 
nrSs  bv  standing  committees.  There  is  also  no  assertion  of  the  right  ol 
management  to  manage  and  no  equivalent  of  the  managerial  fimctions  clause  m 
SerTng  I?o“e  does  not  try  to  exempt  particular  subjects  from  jomt 
re^lationf  beyond  stipulating  that  nothing  shall  be  done  to 
rihe  national  decisions.  Overtime,  which  in  some  mdustnes  is  considered  to  be 
TmL^gZal  function,  is  made  subject,  after  narrow  Itmits  are  exceeded,  to  the 
agreement  of  the  parties.  All  issues  are  taken  to  joint  committees. 

27  Building  also  follows  many  JIC’s  in  allowing  for  “bhration  when  pro^ 
cedure  Is  existed.  Formally  this  would  seem,  on  a strict  reading  of  the 
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‘ ’ ‘?.^PPjy.  to  *’0th  the  conciliation  and  the  emereencv 
fact  It  IS  considered  in  the  industry  that  it  applies  only  to  the  forint® Ity'  'n 
the  fiiml  stage  in  an  emergency  dispute  is  a joint  conference  of 
tives.  The  requisite  clause  of  the  constitution  reads:  execu- 

®®ttlement  by  the  means  described  in  13(a)  above  it  shall  ^ 

°u  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration.  The  method  of 

‘he  Countu  presets 

28.  One  technical  feature  which  may  be  of  some  interest  is  thai  *i  • ■ 
0%  industry  known  to  the  writers,  in  which  there  are  written  ‘hules^fpl  'V® 
which  apply  to  the  NJC  and  its  committees.  These  date  from  1904 
irnpression  that  the  industry  has  long  sought  systematic  remiltiti/\  die 

which  is  unusual.  Indeed,  if  one  considers  all  aspec  s on^^^^^^^  an  extent 
this  desire  for  systematic  regulation  appear?  to  L itf  oumfe 
characteristic.  To  begin  with  it  represents  an  attempt  to  provide^eff"?^ 
national  regulations  that  determine  standard  rather  than  Lric  mtes  t 
siderable  detail,  providing  for  suitable  local  variations  mtdr^od  if™ 
advance.  To  ensure  the  observance  of  these  rules  once  tw  hi,,  ™°“'aaations  a 
there  is  a complex  system  of  joint  regulation  at  four  hive  s whiS^iffm?? 
committed  to  resist  attempts  to  subvert  or  undermine  them  by  to?al  bar?^ 
totor  ®“PP'®™/i‘wy  procedure,  which  is  mainly  intended  to  ffSf 

^wS‘o?p"  stST^lTetr^""^  regu\tio"nfbV?h^*t 

in  advance  that  they  will  be  raised  autLatfcal  y to  takTinto  Lconm 
in  the  cost  of  living.  And  in  case  this  fails  to  tottle  all  nrlwems  t w i 
to  refer  any  outstanding  disputes  tha?  ema  n by  ref™ 

C.  EVALUATION 

building^roSm^^^^^^^^  «any  ways  the 

relations  realities  in  the  industry  H^evS  industrial 

:ss 

satisfaction  with  procedure  on  either  siHe^^Th'*^-  ® general  dis- 

fte^?dSha^"^£^ 

them.  The  point  is  that  in  neneSi  fh  would  like  to  find  ways  of  solving 

n.=uo=  ww„  fc..  „ Afs  C’pSSiSi"  “■ 


to  settle  the  qurahon— sei^Append^^^  special  joint  committee  which  shall  attem; 
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on  both  sides  have  lived  through  a long  period  of  joint  operation.  Where 
“ sides  of  an  industry  have  joined  forces  in  this  way  to  produce  a pro- 
“aiml  uattern  and  have  lived  with  it  for  a considerable  period,  without  either 
Lmanding  changes  which  the  other  has  refused,  they  are  likely  to  work  it 
mfortably  without  strain,  and,  it  must  be  said,  without  much  self-criticism. 
? it  is  in  building.  Joint  sponsorship,  development  and  policing  have  pro- 
H red  among  full-time  officials  at  all  levels,  a high  sense  of  involvement  and 
tiial  understanding.  In  a situation  of  this  sort  those  concerned  are  not  ready 
to  tod  faults  with  what  has  been  built  up  with  so  much  care;  nor  are  they 
anxious  to  indulge  in  experiment. 

32  Of  course  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  they  are  completely  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are.  The  trade  unions  are  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
nrocedure  for  dealing  with  dismissals.  Disputes  on  this  subject  have  taken  up  a 
mod  deal  of  the  time  in  both  procedures  in  recent  years,  and  some  think  that  a 
form  of  site  arbitration  would  assist  in  disposing  of  such  issues  more  effectively. 
On  the  employers’  side  there  are  complaints  that  there  has  been  a decline  in  the 
tradition  of  loyalty  and  responsibility  of  individual  members  to  their  union  and 
its  decisions,  even  among  the  crafts  which  are  by  far  the  best  organised— such  as 
the  woodworkers.  This  is  said  to  make  joint  regulation  and  the  honouring  of 
agreements  more  difficult,  and  to  have  contributed  to  some  recent  strikes.  It  is 
also  blamed  for  the  emergence  of  a number  of  notorious  trouble  spots— for 
example  the  strike-prone  sites  of  London’s  South  Bank  and  Barbican  areas. 


33  Yet  when  all  this  is  admitted  there  remains  a very  real  sense  in  which  the 
national  and  local  officials  who  operate  the  building  procedure  may  be  said  to 
be  surprisingly  well  satisfied  with  their  traditional  joint-procedures.  They 
assert  that  the  Green  Book  procedure  works,  when  necessary,  with  commend- 
able speed  and  that  the  sense  of  responsibility  on  both  sides  has  meant  that  in 
uractice  it  has  scarcely  ever  been  necessary,  in  recent  years,  to  invoke  the 
arbitration  clauses  of  the  NJC  constitution.  Moreover,  when  criticism  is  voiced 
it  usually  said  that  the  trouble  nowadays  is  not  so  much  that  pocedure  is 
defective  but  rather  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  used.  As  will  be  seen  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  argument,  but  it  is  questionable  how  far  it  constitutes  adequate 
defence  of  the  procedure  itself. 

34  (iil  Appropriateness:  It  is  necessary  to  begin  an  analysis  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  building  procedure  with  the  usual  tests  of  speed,  rates  of  disposal 
procedural  pressure,  unconstitutional  strikes  and  so  on.  In  fact  they  do  not 
serve  to  highlight  the  crucial  shortcomings  of  the  system,  but  for  comparative 
purposes  they  should  be  introduced  and  in  any  case  they  do  serve  as  a useful 
introduction  to  a more  specialised  consideration  of  particular  building  prob- 
lems. On  the  question  of  speed  it  seems  generally  agreed  that  the  concilm^ 
machine  works  at  least  as  speedily  as  that  in  chemicds 

procedure  even  quicker.  In  1965  some  issues  raised  took  ® ^ 

get  to  Regional  level  under  this  procedure  and  on  average  they  took  days^ 
In  general  the  transfer  of  an  issue  from  Regional  to  National  level  took  an 
average  of  18  days  and  one  case  took  as  little  as  four  days.  (At  the  other  “treme 
one  else  took  as  long  as  35  days).  The  overall  average  from  workplace  to  toa^ 
level  was  5 weeks  and  this  is  a remarkably  short  time  in  comparison  with  many 
industries — especially  engineering. 

35.  Disposal  rates  in  building  are  also  relatively  high  and  satisfactory.  This 
can  be  seen  from  the  position  set  out  in  Table  16  below. 
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Table  16 

Setllemeiu  of  Disputes  referred  through  Building  Industry  disputes  machinery 
1966  and  1967 


Total 


Settled  at 
Regional  Level 
Settled  at 
National  Level 


“Referable”  (NJC) 


Disputes 


1966 


Number 


56 


40 

16 


Per 

cent 


100-0 


71-4 

28-6 


1967 


Number 


57 

15 


Per 

cent 


100-0 


79-2 

20-8 


Emergency  (Green  Book) 
Disputes 


1966 


Number 


66 


44 

22 


Per 

cent 


100-0 


66-7 

33-3 


1967 


Number 


30 

14 


100-0 


68-2 

31-8 


36.  Once  a^m  these  rates  compare  favourably  with  engineering,  or  nawr 
and  boardmakmg,  although  chemicals  have  probably  a slightly  hS 
disposal  rate  at  national  level  over  a longer  period  of  time."  On  thi  qistion  S 
procedural  pressure  it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  as  many  facts  as  one  wld 
* vu  accepted  that  the  position  remains  remarkably  stable 

with  very  little  increase  in  the  use  of  procedure  at  any  level.  In  other  words  the 
industry  is  much  nearer  to  the  model  of  papermaking  and  boardmaking  th^ 
to  that  of  chemicals  or  engineering.  The  use  made  of  both  the  conciliatim 
ThWe  n bSow^°  emergency  disputes  procedure  can  be  partly  gauged  from 

Table  17 

Numbers  of  hearings  at  National  Conciliation  Panel  and  National  Emergenev 


Number  of  h 

sarings  at 

Year 

National  Concilation 
Panel 

National  Emergency 
Disputes  Commissions 

'OVD'O'cStoSS 

a\2.pr^0\0h0\0» 

11 

6 

24 

12 

10 

9 

16 

15 

10 

15 

24 

11 

17 

17 

22 

14 

. variations  in  the  use  of  the  conciliation  procedure, 
from  par  to  par  but  no  overall  upward  trend.  In  the  case  of  the  emergency 
but  n P *0  ’’e  developing  from  1963  to  1966 

vmVaF  p ® ^ substantially  below  the  record 

fortLitim^t'i,*^®®‘Ti!  figures  where  available,  show  a similar  picture.  Un- 
Js  possible  to  obtain  reliable  and  comprehensive  figiues 

luL.  if  ^ ® *°cal  jomt  committee  level,  but  it  is  not  thought  that 

these  have  risen  significantly  pd  it  is  quite  obvious  that  building  procedure,  in 
been  subjected  to  any  equivalent  explosion  of  workplace 


' Failures  to  agree  at  national  level 


are  not  unknown  in  building  though  they  are  rare, 
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,o  In  contrast  to  both  those  industries  building  is  a very  leisurely  and  re- 
H affair  Indeed  when  account  is  taken  of  differences  in  the  number  of 
^ Vers  affected  by  these  different  procedures,  and  differences  in  disposal  rates, 
has  an  overall  rate  of  activity  which  seems  to  be  about  a sixth  of  that 
^engineering  and  roughly  a half  of  that  in  chemicals.! 

to  In  the  case  of  the  Conciliation  procedure  there  are  figures  which  indicate 
♦V,  t the  machinery  is  nowadays  mainly  invoked  by  the  unions,  when  they  have 
™ to  believe  that  an  individual  employer  has  not  observed  some  condition 
Xwn  in  the  working  rules,  e.g.  the  payment  of  a holiday  credit,  tool  allow- 
re  nr  bad  weather  guarantee.  About  a third  of  the  questions  considered  at 
^ level  involve  dismissal,  and  here  the  dispute  often  centres  around  union 
“^Iteutions  that  the  provisions  of  National  Working  Rule  2b,  which  covers 
nnHiiinns  of  service  and  termination  of  employment  have  not  been  observed. 
^eilSons  of  the  panelappear  to  be  roughly  evenly  divided  in  favour  of  either 
This  can  be  seen  from  the  table  below  which  lists  issues  considered  and 
Iwards  giverby  the  National  Conciliation  Panel  during  the  period  1962-1965 : 

Table  18 

Analysis  of  24  Disputes  handled  by  National  Conciliation  Panel,  1962  to  1965 


Issue 


1 Payment  of  Holiday  Credits  to  unidentured 

' apprentice  (NJ  Appr.  Scheme)  . . . 

2 Holiday  payment  (Annual  Holidays  Scheme)  . 

3'  Non-payrifcnt  of  incentive  bonus  • 

A Non-payment  of  Holiday  Credit  on  dismissal  . 

5.  Alleged  withholding  of  Five  Day  Week 

6.  OvCTUme^kyment  for  Carrying  Back  Tools 

7.  nfschS^of  Workman 

8.  Discharge  of  Workmen  (NW^  • 

9.  Guaranteed  Time  i Bad  Weather  (NWR2A) 

10!  Height  Money  (NWR3A)  .... 

n.  Discharge  of  Workman  (NWR2B) 

12.  Permission  to  work  overtime 

13.  Height  Money  (see  10  above)  • • 

14.  Deduction  of  Payment  for  Tea  Breaks  . 

15.  Reduction  of  Free  Area  . . . • 

16.  Discharge  of  Workmen  (NW^B)  • 

17.  Payment  of  Tool  Allowance  (NWR3b) 

18.  Tea  Breaks  (NWR2)  . 

19.  Discharge  of  Workman  (NWR2B) 

20.  Discharge  of  Workmen  (NWR2B) 

21.  Discharge  of  Workman  (NWR2B) 

22.  Discharge  of  Workmen  (NWRiZB)  . 

23.  Payment  for  Exposed  Work  (NWR3A) 

24.  Holiday  Payment  (Annual  Holidays  Scheme) 


Union  or 
Employer 
Appeal 


Award  for  Union  or 
Employer 


Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 


Union 

Union 

Employer 

Employer 


Union  Employer 


Employer 

Union 

Employer 

Union 

Union 

Employer 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Employer 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 


Union 


Union 

Employer 

Employer 

Employer 

deferred  to  examine 
circumstances 
Union 
Union 
Union 

Employer/Union 
referred  for  local 
consultation 
referred  to  next  meeting 
no  agreement 
referred  to  district 
Employer 
Union 

no  agreement 
Employer 

Employer  . 

(but  recommendation  for 
review  of  rule) 

Union 


NWR:  National  Working  Rule.  

‘ In  the  case  of  chemicals  it  will  be 

local  level,  but  this  has  involved  merging  activity  of  officials  in  building, 

officials  of  both  sides.  There  is  no  equivalent  mcrease  m the  activities  ot  omciais  in  ounumg 
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40.  Some  idea  of  the  issues  considered  by  the  Emergency  nrocpd.>.. 
obtained  from  the  table  below,  which  relates  to  the  position  in 
that  once  again  about  a third  of  the  questions  involve  dismissals;  ^,™*® 

Table  19 

Subject  Matter  of  17  Disputes  handled  by  National  Emergency  Disputes  Commissions 


Subject 

Number  o 

' Hearings 

Percen 

■ total 

1965 

1967 

1965 

~ i96r" 

Employment  of  sub-contractors 
Discharge  of  Workmen  or  Alleged  Victimis- 

1 

4 

5-9 

atlon 

Union  rights,  membership  and  demarcation  . 

7 

5 

8 

0 

41-2 

29-4 

17-6 

5*9 

57-1 

Shift  working  and  shift  allowances 

3 

Incentive  Bonus 

I 

2 

lid 

All  Disputes 

17 

14 

lOO'O 

Iom" 

41.  There  remains  the  question  of  strikes.  Here  figures  which  separate  bniw. 
mg  from  other  aspects  of  constructional  work  are  entirely  lacking  That  stritm 
do  take  place  we  know.  So  much  is  evident  from  some  of  the  issues 
Emergency  Disputes  Commissions.  We  also  know  that  those  which  take  pk 
are  almos  all  unofficial  and  unconstitutional,  and  that  these  have  amoiw  them 
particularly  in  the  London  and  Liverpool  areas  a number  of  cause  Bm’ 

we  do  not  know  whether,  as  in  engineering,  building  procedures  havT'been 
subject  to  increasing  strike  pressures.  If  they  have,  this  liL  certainly  not  fed  a 
toy  dramatic  upward  trend  m the  use  of  Green  Book  Procedure.  One  mason  fc 
both  the  lack  of  data  and  for  of  procedural  involvement  may  simply  be  that  the 
typical  building  strike  is  so  short  and  quickly  settled  that  it  is  neifher  noted  at 
lequirmg  of  outside  intervention.  But  it  may  also  be  that  employers  in  the 
industry  encourage  domestic  settlement  because  of  pressures  to  get  on  wittithe 
retralo  TOr^  of  faith  in  the  ability  of  trade  union  officials  to  secure  a 

* basis  of  most  of  these  tests  the  building  procedures  mav  anoear 

at  first  glance  to  be  in  a relatively  satisfactory  state;  they  deal  with  the  dSes 
referred  to  them  relatively  speedily,  without  a high  proportion  of  “failures  to 
agree  and  there  is  certainly  no  indication  that  they  are  operating  under  increas- 
ing or  undue  pressure.  It  is  true  that  they  have  failed  to  prevent  some  notable 
rTn?cf  “’ey  are  by  Xeans  S ta  te 

a ♦ n®-®  I*  may  be  doubted  how  far  the  tests  so  far  applied 

nf  .*”■’¥  nature  of  the  problems  now  facing  the  syLm 

ade^CT  S a' measures  designed  to  test  the 
adequacy  of  a procedure  under  pressure;  e.g.  they  give  some  idea  of  how 

It’w'in  brireuVd“inTe  r ''u guesHons  It  Is  asked  to  Settle. 

buddiw  winch  follow  that  the  main  shortcoming  of  the 

placed  as  to  settle  very  little.  In 

ba  af  iTlfv^  *’5'  withdra^g  from 

1°  provide  a forum  for  the  determination  of  preset  day 
conditions  of  employment  over  an  increasingly  wide  area  of  the  industry.  In 

SirdeommirX*‘tb"  whether  hey 

SeatanX  ll^e  tT  mf®rred,  but  why  is  it  that  they  are  becoming  of 
below  ThJv  nr  main  r^sons  will  be  given  and  discussed  separately 

below.  They  are:  I.  The  growth  of  labour  only  sub-contracting;  2.  The  level 
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of  earnings  ii  industry;  3.  The  comparative  rarity  of  sustained  work  group 
pressure. 

43.  The  Growth  of  Labour  Only  Sub-contracting:  The  basis  of  this  system  is 
that  the  main  contractor,  who  is  responsible  for  erecting  the  building,  supplies 
the  materials  and  equipment  to  the  workers  who  build  it  but  does  not  engage 
them  as  his  "employees”.  The  workers  are  either  the  employees  of  a sub- 
contractor, who  contracts  to  complete  the  work  on  a “labour  only  basis,”  or 
they  work  for  themselves  and  enter  into  their  own  “labour  only”  contract 
with  the  main  contractor.  If  the  latter  is  the  case  they  are  self-employed  and 
become  responsible  for  their  own  unemployment  insurance  and  the  payment 
of  their  own  income  tax.  Virtually  all  labour  only  contracts  take  the  form  of  piece 
work. 

44  In  the  case  of  the  self-employed,  where  no  deductions  are  made  by 
employers  for  tax  etc.,  the  system  is  known  as  “the  lump”.  Workers  employed 
“on  the  lump”  often  operate  under  the  leadership  of  a ganger  or  spokesman, 
who  is  none  the  less  responsible  for  providing  them  with  work,  although  this 
does  not  affect  their  legal  status  as  “self-employed”  workers.  The  practice  of 
labour  only  sub-contracting,  especially  the  self-employed  variety,  is  generally 
blamed  by  the  building  unions  for  most  of  the  so  called  defects  of  the  industir; 
j e.  bad  workmanship,  inadequate  training,  poor  site-planning,  job-insecurity 
etc.  It  is  also  quite  clear  that  they  dislike  the  system  because  it  represents  a 
serious  threat  to  their  established  methods  of  joint  regulation.  Indeed  in  his 
evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  the  General  Secretary  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Building  Trades  Operatives,  Mr.  Harry  Weaver,  went  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  the  system  of  joint  regulation  built  up  by  the  unions  and  employers 
within  the  industry  was  threatened  with  total  collapse  unless  labour  only  sub- 
contracting was  outlawed  from  the  trade.  As  he  said  at  one  point: 

“My  personal  view,  and  I think  this  is  the  view  of  quite  a number  of  the  people 
on  our  side  of  the  industry,  is  that  the  National  Joint  Council  and  the  negotiat- 
ing machinery  in  the  industry  is  likely  to  collapse  within  the  next  five  years 
if  something  is  not  done  to  stop  this  method  of  employing  labour”.' 

45.  It  is  important  to  realise,  however,  that  labour  only  sub-contracting  is 
not  a new  development  in  the  industry.  One  reason  why  this  is  not  always  fully 
appreciated  is  that  in  the  past  it  was  always  regarded  as  being  synonymous  with 
the  introduction  of  piece  work,  and  on  the  whole  the  unions  directed  their  attack 
against  payment  by  the  piece  as  such,  rather  than  the  system  of  engagement 
that  went  with  it.  Yet,  as  Clegg,  Fox  and  Thomson  point  out,  “Usually,  however, 
piece  work  in  building  meant  sub-letting  the  hiring  and  supervision  of  labour, 
a practice  which  the  unions  similarly  opposed.”' 

46.  As  T.  J.  Connelly  has  shown  the  traditional  resistance  of  the  unions  to 
labour  only  piece  work  was  “largely  based  on  the  conflict  between  it  and  the 
fundamental  union  objective  of  the  standard  rate.  By  the  standard  rate  is  meant 
the  historical  objective  of  the  craft  societies,  whereby  they  sought  to  impose 
on  employers  throughout  the  trade  their  unilaterally  decided  rates  of  pay  and 
conditions  of  work.  The  notion  of  the  standard  rate  has  always  seemed  to 
building  trade  unionists  to  be  the  only  way  of  achieving  any  measure  of  order, 
stability  and  justice  within  their  notoriously  unreliable  and  unstable  trade.  Once 
it  became  clear  that  standard  rates  could  not  be  imposed  on  employers  uni- 
laterally union  leaders  turned  first  to  local  and  then  to  national  bargaining  as  a 
means  of  achieving  their  objectives.  In  effect  the  national  working  rule  agree- 

^ Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations,  Minutes  of  Evidence  19, 
HMSO  1966,  p.  685. 

* A History  of  British  Trade  Unions  since  1899,  OUP,  1964,  p.  155. 
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meats  were  seen  as  a way  of  enforcing  standard  hourly  rates  with  the  cn  nn  • 

of  the  employers,  rather  than  in  the  teeth  of  their  opposition.  To 
objective  the  union  leaders  were  ready  to  forgo  their  power  of  exploiting  ^ ■ 
ular  situations  and  sites,  especially  when  trade  was  good.  “'“spartic- 

47.  The  result  was  the  highly  standardised  system  of  joint  reBul»tin„  4 
cnbed  earlier  in  the  Chapter.  Whether  in  practice  the  system  ever  resXa”' 
standard  rates  throughout  the  trade  is  not  the  point ; in  spirit  and  letter  there 
no  room  inside  it  for  either  piece  work  or  labour  only.  The  justification 
was  that  if  men  agreed  to  work  at  other  than  standard  rates  it  was  believeri  tw 
they  were  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  faced  with  declining  standards  anrf  !k‘ 
temptation  to  undercut  their  mates.  There  were  thus  to  be  no  provisims  f ' 
dealing  with  the  grievances  of  such  men,  since  this  would  have  represen+J* 
recognition  of  an  alien  system.  ^ ^ 


48.  Naturally,  when  the  unions  agreed,  in  1947,  to  legitimise  some  form  nf 
piece  work  they  sought  to  circumscribe  and  contain  its  disruptive  effect7h» 
insisting  that  the  standard  rate  must  form  the  basis  of  all  bonus  calculatiom 
Then,  as  Connelly  states,  it  was  argued  by  the  leadership  that  the  traditinn«i 
conflict  between  work  on  the  piece  and  the  standard  rate: 


“. . . is  only  seriously  raised  with  straightforward  piece  work  Where 
standard  rate  exists,  the  super-imposing  of  bonus  schemes  offers'no  funda 
mental  problems,  and  hardly  no  problems  at  all,  where  unions  are  stronr 
enough  at  the  point  where  the  schemes  are  negotiated”.!  ^ 

But  it  was  also  realised  that  these  conditions  were  unlikely  to  be  obtained  amoM 
the  mass  of  small  sub-contractors,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  associatim 
and  were  not  a party  to  its  agreements  on  the  standard  rate;  they  were  also  not 
applicable  to  the  ranks  of  self-employed  workers,  who  were  traditionally  em 
ployed  on  straight  piece  work,  i.e.  a system  where  there  is  no  basic  element  in 
the  pay  structure  and  the  entire  wage  depends  on  simple  relationship  between 
earnings  and  output.  For  reasons  of  this  kind  after  1947  the  unions  did  not 
direct  their  attack  at  piece  work  as  such,  so  much  as  towards  its  labour  only 
form.  ' 


49.  Moreover,  since  that  time  the  practice  has  developed  in  ways  that  have 
continued  to  meet  with  maximal  union  resistance  to  it.  First,  it  usually  continues 
to  consist  of  straight  piece  work,  or  some  system  which  is  not  strictly  compatible 
with  eithCT  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  National  Working  Rule  on  incentive 
schemes.  Second,  workers  are  increasingly  encouraged  to  become  self-employed 
smce  _m  this  way  they  can  avoid  tax  liabilities  and  other  payments  and  raise  the 
effective  level  of  their  take-home  pay.  (This  is  thought  to  subject  union  con- 
ditions  and  rates  to  a form  of  “unfair  competition”  in  which  contractors  are 
able  to  pay  individuals  far  more  money  than  the  union  could  obtain  for  them  by 
traditional  methods  of  negotiation).  Third,  part  of  the  attraction  of  labour  only 
to  the  mam  contractor  is  that  it  provides  him  with  the  service  of  mobile  groups  of 
workers  who  specialise  in  particular  jobs,  and  are  prepared  to  move  from  site 
to  site  to  do  them  at  short  notice  to  fit  into  the  demands  of  the  building  cycle.  ' 
Such  men  are  more  difficult  to  organise  than  ordinary  building  workers  even  if 
they  are  not  systematically  breaking  union  rules  and  agreements. 

50.  Nevertheless,  the  general  hostility  of  the  unions  towards  the  system  has 

one  attempt  to  regulate  its  worst  effects.  This  took  the  form 
of  Working  Rule  8 which  reads  as  follows: 

TTie  employment  on  a site  by  a main  contractor  of  a sub-contractor  for 
labour  only  is  subject  to  the  following  conditions : 

^ Op.  cit.,  p.  103. 
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1 That  the  main  contractor  shall  require  the  labour  only  sub-contractor 
to  observe,  and  the  sub-contractor  shall  observe,  the  Working  Rule 
Agreement  and  the  decisions  of  the  National  Joint  Council. 

2 That  in  the  event  of  a default  by  the  labour  only  sub-contractor  the  main 
contractor  shall  accept  responsibility  for: 

(at  wages  at  the  standard  rate  due  (but  not  paid)  to  the  sub-contractor’s 
'■  operatives  in  respect  of  the  time  worked  on  the  site  during  the  pay 
week  immediately  prior  to  the  default,  plus  any  time  worked  in  the 
pay  week  in  which  the  default  occurs;  and 
(b)  annual  and  public  holiday  credit  stamps  which  should  have,  but  have 
^ ^ not,  been  affixed  to  the  cards  of  the  sub-contractor’s  operatives 
during  the  period  of  employment  on  the  site. 

3 The  main  contractor  shall  satisfy  himself  that  the  operatives  employed 
by  the  labour  only  sub-contractor  are  covered  by  a current  employer’s 
liability  insurance  policy. 

4 The  labour  only  sub-contractor  shall  afford  the  same  facilities^ for  access 
of  trade  union  officers  as  are  afforded  by  the  main  contractor”. 


51  It  should  be  noted  however  that  even  if  it  were  universally  observed  this 
aareeW  is  confined  to  seeking  to  place  responsibility  for  the  obse^ance  of 
national  working  rules  on  the  main  contractor.  Nothing  is  done  to  try  to  ensure 
the  payment  of  taxes,  and  there  is  no  provision  which  allows  workers  on 
labour  only  to  invoke  tire  procedure  to  settle  any  disputes  they  may  have  about 
their  conditions  of  employment.  It  has  also  been  made  clear  by  a conciliation 
procedure  decision  that  nothing  in  this  rule  applies  to  the  growi^  number  of 
self-employed  workers;  they  remain,  by  definition,  outside  the  traditional  system 
of  joint  regulation  altogether.  Moreover,  commenting  on  this  decision  Mr. 
Weaver  has  said: 

“since  then,  having  had  that  decision,  we  believe  that  many  of  the  employers, 
reputable  employers  if  you  like,  if  there  is  such  an  animal,  are  encouraging 
peVie  to,  in  fact,  set  themselves  up  as  partners  . . . (i.e.  to  become  sell- 
employed).  There  is  no  end  to  this”.* 

52  Given  these  developments  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  unions 
have  continued  to  regard  labour  only  sub-contracting  as 

unionism  and  the  main  cause  of  their  very  considerable  loss  of  membership  in 
recent  years.  To  quote  Mr.  Weaver  again : 

“When  I tell  you  that  in  December  1965,  the  membership  of  the  AXJBW 
was  92,000  but  since  the  introduction  of  mcentives  and  this  impetus  to  lab^ 
only  sub-contracting  their  membership  is  no^  offiy  57,000,  a 
members  and  an  annual  loss  of  income  of  £250,000,  you  will  see  what  a 
catastrophe  this  has  been  for  the  organisation  . 

53.  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  say  hoiv  far  ^ 

building  union  membership,  which  has  been  in  the  repon  of  about  20  per  c n 
in  the  last  ten  years,  can  be  attributed  to  the  growth  of 
ing  during  that  period.^  We  have  no  figures 
dining  that  time,  and  even  today  there  are  no  reliable 
extent  The  NFBTO  has  stated  that  at  the  present  time  as  many  as  3(»^  to 
350,000  workers  are  affected,  but  this  calculation  is  based  on  somewhat  arbitra  y 


^ Op.  cit.f  p.  687. 

over'Si  covers  marked  variations-e.g.  the  AUBTW  has  suffered  most  of  all. 

Whereas  the  ASW  membership  has  remained  more  or  less  stable. 
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assumptions  about  the  number  of  workers  employed  by  firms  who  make  rph,,. 
M Construction  Industry  Training  Board  as  labour  only  sub-contracmJ'* 
Much  lower  estimates  have  been  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Buildino  » !i 
Works,  based  on  calculations  of  the  value  of  materials  supplied  to  sub-cnltr 
tors  These  result  in  a figure  of  between  50,000  and  60,000  workers  But 
of  these  estimates  include  all  the  self-employed  in  the  industry,  and  recent  rS^lrf 
indicate  that  they  are  the  fastest  growing  group. ^ PorU 

54  However,  whatever  the  size  of  the  labour  only  area  or  the  reasons  for  it. 
powth  It  cannot  be  denied  that  its  continued  expansion  represents  a challenJ 
to  traditional  systems  of  joint  regulation.  In  effect  it  is  taking  more  and  S 
workers  beyond  the  effective  jurisdiction  of  the  national  working  rules 
procedures  altogether  and  thus  rendering  their  provisions  more  and  more  ir 
relevant  to  a contmually  expanding  section  of  the  labour  force.  It  follows  iw 
unless  something  can  be  done  either  to  stop  the  spread  of  labour  onlv  siT 
contracting,  or  bring  it  within  the  present  substantive  and  procedural  framei 
work,  the  fears  of  Mr.  Weaver  are  likely  to  be  realised. 

55  The  Level  of  Earnings:  It  is  not  seriously  maintained  that  labour  onlv 
has  yet  reached  the  point  where  the  majority  of  building  workers  are  employed 
in  this  way,  and  if  one  wishes  to  explain  the  declining  relevance  of  traditional 
procedures  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  two  other  factors  as  well.  The  first  of 

IS  the  general  level  of  earnings  in  the  industry. 

56.  The  point  is  that  these  are  now  normally  above  the  rates  prescribed  in 
workmg  rule  agreements,  despite  the  fact  that  the  latter  were  originally  con- 
ceived as  maxiina  as  well  as  minima.  But  while  the  procedure  remains  a mach- 
inery for  enforcing  national  rates,  and  while  it  is  formally  committed  to  resist 
all  unauthorised  local  supplements  to  these  rates,  it  cannot  be  used  as  in 
engineermg,  to  restrain  the  willingness  of  individual  employers  to  rate  local 
payments  above  the  rate”.  It  also  follows  that  as  earnings  rise  above  nationallv 
negotiated  standards  the  enforcement  of  these  standards  becomes  less  and  less 
important  aind  the  procedure  has  proportionately  less  to  do.  In  effect  it  becomes 
an  outdated  machine  for  enforcing  yesterday’s  wage  rates. 

57.  The  situation  which  has  resulted  has  been  described  by  the  NFBTO  in 
the  following  terms : 

1.1  structure  of  the  negotiating  side  of  the  industry  is  probably  more 

highly  developed  than  any  other  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  But  although  a 

homogeneous  rate  of  pay  is  fixed  at  national  level  covering  all  grades  of 

manual  workers,  it  bears  no  relation  to  what  is  actually  paid  at  site  level  ”2 
One  consequence  of  this  is  a wide  variation  in  the  actual  level  of  earnings  paid 
to  workers  doing  similar  work  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  on  different 
sites.  Thus  in  the  North  of  England,  and  the  South  West,  many  workers  earn 
not  much  more  than  the  national  rate.  On  the  other  hand  in  London,  and  on  the 
sites,  there  are,  in  Mr.  Weaver’s  words  “employers  who  are 
oirering  rates  almost  double  those  which  they  are  prepared  to  negotiate  with  us 
over  the  negotiating  table”.^ 

58.  Unfortunately  not  enough  is  known  about  the  form  which  “payment 
above  the  rate”  takes,  or  how  far  it  results  in  a formal  breach  of  the  national 
working  rule  agreements.  Among  the  small  minority  of  piece  workers  who  are 
not  employed  on  labour  only  it  may  well  be  that  there  is  no  breach  of  the 

under  Professor  Phelps  Brown  which  is  investigating  employ- 
ment conditions  in  the  industry  with  special  reference  to  labour  only  sub-contracting  is  carrying 
out  a survey  to  obtain  more  reliable  information. 

® Evidence  oj  the  NFBTO  to  the  Phelps-Brown  Committee,  Federation  Building  Standard, 
oeptember,  1967. 

Weaver  op.  at.,  p.  787. 
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i.nt— since  all  that  is  prescribed  by  NWR  2(4)  is  a guarantee  of  ‘ mini- 
agreemen  i Among  the  much  larger  number  of  workers  who  are  still 

oiiv  pmoloved  on  straight  time  rates  the  evidence  seems  to  be  that  “pay- 
nommaiiy  n forms.  First,  various  “plus  rates”  of 

constitutionality,  which  can  be  related,  to  a varying  extent,  to  the 
dubious  Payments”  formally  provided  for  in  NWR  3.  (Thus  workers 

allowed  additional  rates  for  discomfort,  inconvenience  and  risk  in 
®^.™ctances  where  a strict  reading  of  the  rules  would  not  countenance  this), 
circums  „ bonuses”  which  often  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a 

, °„wforward  addition  to  the  standard  time  rate  of  so  many  pence  per  hour. 

dfficuU  to  see  how  far  payments  of  this  sort  can  be  squared  with  either  the 
1 tL  nr  the  spirit  of  the  National  Working  Rules,  and  it  seems  clear  that  no 
dispXabotit  their  extent  or  distribution  could  be  entertained  within  the 
official  machinery. 

-50  Fortunately  something  is  known  about  the  distribution  of  average 
rnitiirs  within  the  industry,  and  these  do  allow  one  to  make  certain  broad 
aShsadonfabout  the  relationship  between  the  nationally  negotiated  rates 
for  craftsmen  and  labourers  and  earnings  levels.  The  latest  figures  available  in 
te  respect  are  for  June  1966,  and  the  more  significant  of  them  are  set  out  in 
the  table  on  page  66. 

60  These  figures  indicate  that  “payment  above  the  rate”  in  one  form  or 
another  is  now  the  norm  in  the  building  industry,  although  they  do  not  allow  a 
nrecise  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  this  is  so.  They  also  show  that,  as  has  been 
sueeested  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  degree  to  which  nationally  negotiated 
lateTare  exceeded.  The  figures  in  the  first  column  indicate  the  amount  agreed 
mdM  the  national  agreement  in  June  1966  to  be  received  by  craftsmen  and 
labourers  working  a standard  week  of  40  hours.  They  show  that  in  June  1966 
cfafcmen  h London  w-ere  entitled  to  £14  3s  4d.  while  those  the  rest  of 
Britain  were  entitled  to  £13  18s.  4d. » Labourers  should  have  received  £12  3s.  4d. 
in  London  and  £11  18s.  4d.  elsewhere. 

61.  The  second  column  represents  the  average  total  weekly  earnings  of 
craftsmen  and  labourers  during  June  1966  as  establi^ed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Ubour’s  sample  survey  of  employers  in  the  industry  .3  The 
■whole  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  survey  also  collects  separate  figures  for  different 
regions  and  groups  and  a selection  of  these  are  included  in  the  table  The  London 
and  the  South  Eastern  Area  is  included  because  it  is  the 
0OUP  when  trying  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  London  rate.  The  Midlands 
Se  included  because  they  are  generally  thought  to  be  a relatively 
area.  The  South  West  is  included  because  the  records  show  f^at  of  aU  the  regional 
groups  specified  it  has  the  lowest  earnings  levels  i.e.  hs  levels,  M least  in  th  s 
industry,  are  generally  below  those  of  Scotland,  the  North  West,  Yorkshire  an 
HumbKside,  etc.  This  means  that  if  there  is  any  area  where  national  rates  and 
only  national  rates  will  be  paid  it  will  be  the  South  West.  The  last  group  listed  is 

' Unfortunately  there  are  no  reliable  figures  for  the  extent  of  m 

than  1958,  these  indicated  that  only  12  per  cent  of 

Labour  Survey  were  employed  on  some  form  of^^incentive  scheme,  h s included 

employed  labour-only  piece  workers  were  excluded  from  this  survey,  bu  y 

some  of  those  employed  by  labour  only  sub-contractors.  with  it  Tn  effect 

« There  is  a Liverpool  rate  but  there  are  no  earnings  figures  to  compare 
“National”  in  the  above  table  means  everywhere  but  London  and  Liv  p . ( 
effect  of  “Extra-Payments”  under  NWR3  on  these  rates.  _ , - 

' Unfortunately  the  earnings  surveys  include  civil  ®”8meering  firms,  maiority  of 

two  general  occupations  compared  above  it  is  reasonable  to  for  example 

workers  involved  would  be  employed  on  building  construction.  It  r labourers  for  the 

that  civil  engineering  “plus  rated”  workers  are  not  included  m the  category  of  labourers  tor  the 

purpose  of  Table  20. 
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Source:  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette, 


, fnr  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  not  merely  another  regional  group  but  con- 
rncludea  m ^ sample  of  the  largest  firms  in  the  industry  who  have 

‘“t,  In  more  than  one  part  of  the  country.  Second,  as  a glance  at  the  figures 
it  is  the  group  with  the  highest  average  earnings  in  the  country. 

it  The  third  column  consists  of  what  may  he  termed  the  gross  earnmgs  gap, 

. nf  overtime.  It  shows  the  amount  by  which  actual  earnings,  on  average, 
jflctasiye  „t™a:lly  negotiated  rate  for  craftsmen  and  labourers  in  a forty 
? It  has  been  obtained  by  deducting  the  appropriate  national  rate  in 

S case  from  the  earnings  figures  in  column  two.  ^ . , , . ^ . 

Unfortunately  strictly  comparable  figures  are  not  obtainable  in  two  im- 
»ni  instances  Thus  the  size  of  the  national  earnings  gap  is  slightly  exagger- 
berause  a comparatively  small  minority  of  the  workers  compared  were 
InloveTat  the  London  rate  rather  than  the  national  rat^  Conversely,  the  gap 
iT^lldon  and  the  South  East  tends  to  undervalue  the  difference  between  total 
and  national  rates  because  a rather  larger  proportion  of  the  workers 
affeS  were  only  entitled  to  the  London  rate. 

M However,  even  if  allowance  is  made  for  these  inaccuracies  the  general 
n rn  whirh  emerges  is  clear  enough ; in  each  case  there  is  a substantial  gross 
Sstf  va^tarfro^  IMe  as  £3  4s.  5d.  for  labourers  in  the  South  West 

M much  M £11  3s.  9d.  for  craftsmen  employed  by  the  multi-regional  firms. 
Taking  the  country  as  a whole  the  gross  earnings  gap,  would  appear  ^ ^ “tne- 
wtoe  tetween  five  and  six  founds  a week,  i.e.  it  constitutes  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  average  workers’  take  home  pay. 

64  The  notion  of  the  gross  earnings  gap  is  open  to  the  fainiliar  objection 
that  it  includes  overtime  payments.  In  so  far  as  overtime  is  actually  wo^ed 
(i  e in  so  far  as  premium  payments  are  not  being  used  merely  as  ^ b^vice  for 
offertag  concealed  supplements  to  prescribed  rates),  it  can  be  argued  thaUhey 
oughTnot  to  be  included  in  any  assessment  of  earnings  gap  which  is  desired  to 
fflmtrate  the  extent  to  which  earnings  exceed  nationally  negotiated  rates.  (It  is 
“tot  the  national  agreement  to  raise  earnings  by  working  over time  and 
overtime  premia,  together  with  the  conditions  under  which  overtime  should  be 
worked,  are  subjects  which  are  prescribed  by  national  working  rules).  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  in  column  5 in  the  Table  above  “n^ 

of  what  might  be  termed  the  net  earnings  gap  in  building,  i .e.  e^ent  to 
payments  for  a standard  forty  hour  week  now  exceed  national  rates  tor  cratts 
men  and  labourers. 

65.  The  figures  are  subject  to  the  same  qualifications  as  those  set  out  above 
for  the  gross  earnings  gap,  but  once  again  they  show  that  earmngs  m building 
ate  genemlly  above  standard  rates— even  without  the  efliect  of 
In  each  case  there  is  a net  earnings  gap,  as  set  out  in  column  5,  anhou^  t 
substantially  lower  than  the  gross  earmngs  gap  set  out  in  column  3.  1 here  m 
also  similar  variations  between  regions  and  groups ; from  the  net  ' 

for  craftsmen  in  the  South  West  to  the  gap  of  £4  13s.  4d.  for  <;^men  m 
multi-regional  firms.  Taking  the  country  as  a whole  these 
gap  for  building  workers  of  something  like  £2  a week,  i.e.  rather  mor 
per  cent  of  average  take  home  pay  before  the  effect  of  overtime. 

' it  is  true  that  NWR3  provides  for  increases  of  so  many  pence  “ /“F 
rates  for  various  kinds  of  “Extra  Work",  and  that  there  S*®  f 

provided  for  in  the  rules.  But  it  would  seem  that  if  the  spirit  and  j jqs  a week, 

are  carried  out  they  would  not  provide  many  workers  with  ^ ^ for  other  crafts- 

A further  2s.  is  provided  as  a tool  allowance  for  woodwork's,  ra  g^p 

men,  but  all  these  allowances  and  plus  payments  do  not  available  one  is  left 

of  about  £2  a week  between  average  rates  and  earriings.  On  the  eviden^^^^ 
with  the  conviction  that  breaches  in  the  formal  provisions  of  the  Nationa  g 

be  widespread  in  building. 
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66.  These  figures  support  the  frequently  expressed  view  within  the  incino 
that  nowadays  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  one’s  rights  under 
national  agreements — at  least  so  far  as  wages  are  concerned.*  The  problems  ov*' 
pay  that  do  arise  mostly  concern  the  adequacy  or  fairness  of  payments  abn 
the  rate.  Worker /management  relationships  are  concerned  with  how  to"maximir 
piece  work  payments  over  the  minimum  level  prescribed,  how  to  secure  a fa' 
distribution  of  standing  bonuses,  and  an  equitable  relationship  between  indf 
viduals  and  groups  on  similar  types  of  work.  Most  important  of  all  perhan ' 
they  are  concerned  with  how  to  ensure  that  those  who  cannot  progress  on  m 
piece  work  receive  levels  of  earnings  that  are  not  totally  out  of  line  with  those  who 


67.  It  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  present  procedural  set-up  in  buildW 
that  imlike  the  “catch  all”  systems  that  exist  in  engineering,  paper  and  board  and 
chemicals,  it  is  not  designed  to  deal  with  such  problems.  Indeed  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  is  formally  opposed  to  collective  bargaining  at  site  level  aimed 
at  settling  disputes  of  this  sort  by  granting  further  increases  “above  the  rate” 
This  restriction  on  the  scope  of  procedural  activity  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
its  increasing  irrelevance,  and  unless  some  way  can  be  found  to  deal  with  such 
issues  through  the  procedure  it  is  bound  to  exert  an  increasingly  marginal  in- 
fluence on  industrial  relationships  in  the  industry. 

68.  The  Absence  of  Sustained  Work  Group  Pressure:  Given  the  period  of 
acute  labour  shortage  in  building  since  the  war  and  given  the  variations  in 
profitability  and  efficiency  which  have  developed  in  the  industry  in  recent  times 
the  erosion  of  national  working  rule  standards  and  the  emergence  of  a super- 
structure of  site  payments  above  the  rate  may  be  regarded  as  inevitable.  In  fact 
something  like  this  development  has  occurred  in  all  the  industries  we  have  studied 
so  far,  and  in  most  others  as  well,  in  that  it  is  now  normal  for  there  to  be  local 
and  plant  variations  in  earnings  around  an  average  level  well  above  that  laid 
down  in  national  agreements.  This  is  the  situation  which  the  phenomenon  known 
as  “wage  drift”  inevitably  produces. 

69.  In  building,  however,  there  are  two  unusual  features  to  this  process. 
First,  the  earnings  gap  that  results  from  local  wage  drift  grows  up  on  top  of 
nationally  negotiated  rates  that  were  originally  intended  to  determine  actual 
earnings  levels:  that  is  to  say  they  result  in  payments  above  standard  rates  rather 
than  basic  rates.  Second,  in  industries  such  as  engineering,  paper  and  board  or 
chemicals,  the  earnings  gap  is  usually  the  result  of  collective  negotiations  between 
employers,  and  trade  unions.  It  is  the  consequence  of  plant  level  settlements, 
for  the  most  part  with  shop  stewards,  who  are  exercising  their  rights  under  the 
procedure.  It  is  worth  asking  what  would  have  happened  if  this  had  not  been 
allowed  for,  say  in  the  engineering  procedure.  Suppose  the  demands  of  stewards 
and  their  members  for  increases  over  and  above  national  rates  could  not  be 
processed  through  a formal  procedure  in  engineering.  The  result  surely  would 
have  been  that  by  now  there  would  have  arisen  another  informal  procedure  for 
achieving  the  same  effect.  In  other  words,  employers  and  unions  at  plant  level 
and  above  would  have  developed  joint  customs  and  practices,  which  enabled 
them  to  settle  such  disputes  as  arose  informally.^  The  paradox  to  be  explained 
in  building  is  why  this  has  not  happened. 


On  the  assumption  that  the  1960  inquiry  into  the  distribution  of  earnings  in  the  industry  is 
still  roughly  representative  it  would  appear  that  less  than  three  out  of  ten  workers  in  the 
industry  receive  no  more  than  the  nationally  negotiated  time  rate  for  craftsmen  and  labourers 
for  a forty  hour  week. 

^ This  is  not  to  deny  the  importance  of  the  procedure  in  engineering  in  encouraging  the 
development  of  a shop  steward  system;  it  is  merely  to  suggest  that  the  procedure,  by  itself,  was 
not  the  only  factor. 
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. .r.ug  jeason  seems  to  be  that  the  building  trade  unions  have  never  found 
V to  develop  the  kind  of  sustained  work  group  pressure  which  produces 
^tThoo  organisation  and  the  emergence  of  an  influential  shop  floor  leader- 
's' Faced  with  a myriad  of  small  employers  and  a casual  labour  force  this  is 
iirorising  but  it  goes  a long  way  to  explain  their  attachment  to  detailed 
t'nd  regulation,  even  when  it  is  apparent  that  the  system  is  not  working  as 
■s  intended  to  do.  In  this  respect  the  probiems  facing  the  building  unions 
to  be  remarkably  similar  to  those  described  by  Clegg,  Fox  and  Thomson, 
Se  period  before  1889.  As  they  put  it: 

“The  industry’s  many  small  employers  made  it  difficult  enough  to  regulate; 
hilt  in  addition,  the  workers  were  usually  employed  on  a casual  basis,  and 
moved  from  site  to  site.  Because  of  these  factors  the  societies  of  building  crafts- 
men had  a stronger  interest  in  joint  regulation  than  most  others.  Once  a 
nrinting  or  engineering  shop  had  been  organised  the  union  had  only  to  keep 
it  orgifflised-  but  in  building  each  site  had  to  be  organised  anew,  and  this 
might  also  involve  dealing  with  a new  employer.  Joint  regulation  was  thus 
only  made  possible  by  the  relatively  advanced  state  of  organisation  among 
the  contractors  or  master  builders”. i 

71  The  current  difficulty  is  that  it  is  now  clear  that  joint  regulation,  at 
national  level  is  not  enough.  If  the  building  unions  are  to  be  able  to  demon- 
strate to  the  majority  of  their  members  that  they  can  exercise  a regulatwe 
influence  over  the  increasingly  important  part  of  their  wage  packet  that  is 
determined  at  site  level  they  must  find  ways  of  developing  a system  of  joint 
regulation  at  site  level  also. 

72  At  the  moment,  site  organisation  is  not  well  developed  outside  the  larger 
firms  and  on  sites  where  a more  or  less  permanent  labour  force  is  employed. 
Elsewhere  it  is  usually  spasmodic  in  character,  and  in  most  of  the  smaller  sites 
it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  The  result  of  this  is  that  payments  “above  the  rate 
in  building  often  do  not  emerge  from  any  process  which  could  reasonably  be 
described  as  “collective  bargaining”  so  that  the  role  played  by  trade  muon 
representatives  in  the  determination  of  conditions  of  employment  is  often 
non-existent.  In  effect  individuals  or  groups  move  from  site  to  site  making  their 
own  bargains  with  particular  employers  or  their  representatives.  It  is  not  merely 
a question  of  no  use  being  made  of  official  procedures;  there  is  no  representative 
procedure  at  all  in  any  meaningful  sense. 

73.  Moreover,  even  when  some  form  of  site  organisation  materialises,  and 
shop  stewards  are  appointed  or  elected,  the  resulting  structure  of  representation 
appears  to  be  very  largely  divorced  from  official  trade  union  influence.  This  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  main  problems  arising  on  the  Barbies  and  Horseferry 
Road  construction  sites,  which  were  recently  made  the  subject  ot  a Court  ot 
Inquiry  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Lord  Cameron.^ 

74.  It  is  worth  analysing  briefly  the  findings  of  the  Cameron  Report,  for  they 
show  very  clearly  the  difficulties  which  face  trade  unions  in  the  building  industry 
when  trying  to  control  and  direct  site  organisation  and  work  group  pressure 
even  when  it  does  emerge.  At  both  sites  a “Works  Committee  developed, 
consisting  of  leading  stewards  from  the  main  unions.  But  m each  case  there  was 
little  contact  between  members  of  the  committee  and  official  union  chatmeis. 
The  committees  rapidly  became  largely  autonomously  representative  ot  the 
workers  on  the  site,  although  there  were  allegations  that  they  were  under  n 
influence  of  a body  known  as  the  “London  Building  Workers  Joint  i 


^ Op.  clt.,  p.  13. 

*Cmnd.  3396,  HMSO  September  1967. 
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Committee,”  said  to  be  dominated  by  extremist  elements  in  open  opposition 
to  the  established  leadership  of  the  unions  concerned.  In  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Cameron  the  Joint  Sites  Committee  exercised  a powerful  external  influence  on 
the  Works  Committees  which  was  “uniformly  exercised  to  cause  dispeace 
prevent  agreement  and  foment  dispute”.  In  this  respect  they  were  assisted  by  the 
fact  that  “there  was  no  prior  agreement  between  management  and  union  officials 
as  to  the  terms  of  a site  procedure  agreement  or  of  incentive  schemes  applicable 
to  that  site”.!  The  result  was  an  endless  series  of  unconstitutional  strikes  and 
application  of  other  sanctions,  which  led,  in  the  end,  to  the  dismissal  of  shop 
stewards  and  the  closing  of  both  sites.  Not  surprisingly  one  of  Lord  Cameron’s 
recommendations  was  that  site  procedures  should  be  developed  in  situations  of 
this  kind,  and  that  they  should  be  integrated  into  the  established  conciliation 
machinery.  He  also  thought  that  there  should  be  more  jointly  agreed  rules  to 
cover  the  functions  and  duties  of  shop  stewards  and  their  methods  of  election 
to  bodies  like  the  Works  Committees  at  the  Barbican  and  Horseferry  Road  sites. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  Lord  Cameron  did  not  deny  that  there  would  be  difficulties 
in  introducing  such  reforms.  As  he  put  it: 

“In  a labour  force  the  composition  of  which  is  variable  and  where  it  is 
obviously  impracticable  to  have  an  elaborate  code  of  procedure  for  intimation 
of  candidatures,  meetings  for  elections  and  election  procedures  themselves 
it  becomes  easy  for  elections  on  what  is  an  almost  haphazard  and  casual  basis 
to  be  controlled  by  persons  determined  to  have  themselves,  their  associates 
or  nominees  appointed  or  elected,  always  assuming  that  these  persons  are 
possessed  of  the  necessary  union  qualifications  and  membership”.^ 

75.  This  passage,  vvhich  if  anything  understates  the  problem  as  it  appears 
to  many  officials  of  building  unions,  poses  an  important  dilemma  facing  both 
sides  if  they  wished  to  move  in  the  direction  proposed  by  Lord  Cameron.  The 
obvious  way  to  try  to  re-establish  genuine  joint  regulation  at  site  level  would 
appear  to  be  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  development  of  site  organisation, 
led  by  effective  and  fuUy  recognised  shop  stewards,  with  a prescribed  role  to 
fulfil  in  the  determination  of  payments  above  the  rate.  This  would  involve  em- 
ployers in  an  agreement  to  change  the  formal  status  of  national  working  rules, 
and  admission  of  the  fact  that  they  could  legitimately  be  exceeded.  But  with  their 
experiences  at  Barbican  and  elsewhere  in  mind  neither  side  is  quite  certain  that 
this  is  what  it  wants.  It  follows  that  even  on  the  union  side  it  is  much  easier  to 
lament  the  decline  of  the  established  system  of  national  regulation  than  put 
something  effective  in  its  place. 

D.  DIRECTIONS  OF  REFORM 

76.  It  should  not  be  concluded  from  the  above  account  of  the  problems 
facing  both  sides  in  considering  ways  of  reforming  procedure,  that  there  are  no 
signs  of  change  in  the  industry.  In  fact  demands  are  being  voiced  for  change, 
a.nd  certain  changes  have  already  taken  place.  To  begin  with,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  section  on  acceptability,  some  union  officials  would  like  to  see 
special  procedural  provisions  for  dealing  with  dismissal  questions,  and  perhaps 
for  eventual  reference  of  such  disputes ' to  arbitration.  The  unions  have  also 
suggested  various  methods  for  dealing  with  labour  only  sub-contracting, 
ranging  from  its  outright  banning  by  law  to  some  system  for  establishing  a 
register  of. building  workers  along  the  lines  operating  in  the  docks.  These  and 
other  suggestions  are  now  being  considered  by  the  Phelps-Brown  Committee 
and  nothing  more  will  be  said  about  them  here. 


^ Op.  cit.,  p.  53. 

® Op.  cit.,  p.  65. 
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77.  There  remains  one  other  development  in  recent  months  which  is  in 
some  Ws  tlte  most  promising  of  all;  the  formulation  of  a number  of  company 
and  site  agreements,  for  the  most  part  between  unions  in  the  industry  and  the 
larger  companies.  Not  enough  is  known  about  the  extent  and  coverage  of  these 
agreements,  but  something  must  be  said  about  two  of  the  most  important  of 
them. 

78.  The  first  relates  to  a highly  detailed  National  Incentive  Scheme,  intro- 
duced" hy  Tersons  Limited  on  all  their  sites.  The  agreement  provides  for  both 
tonus  targets,  on  a basis  of  work  measurement,  and  for  a “fall-back  rate”  to 
te  paid  to  those  who  have  not  been  given  “the  opportunity  of  bonus  earnings”. 
A procedure  prescribes  how  such  rates  are  to  be  settled,  in  negotiation  with  the 
unions  concerned.  One  clause  stipulates  that  the  agreement  “supersedes  any 
previous  agreement  and  provides  for  the  elimination  of  any  “standing  bonus” 
which  hitherto  applied”.  Clearly  the  Tersons’  agreement  is  one  way  of  re- 
asserting joint  regulation  at  national  level  by  the  making  of  a more  precise 
company-wide  set  of  rules.  How  far  it  will  require  effective  organisation  at  site 
level  if  it  is  to  be  enforced  remains  to  be  seen. 

79.  An  even  more  interesting  agreement,  with  an  even  larger  company,  has 
now  being  signed  by  John  Laing’s  and  the  National  Officers  of  the  NFBTO, 
the  ASW,  the  AUBTW,  and  the  General  Unions.  This  agreement  sets  out  to 
supplement  the  National  Working  Rule  on  the  “duties,  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities” of  shop  stewards,  and  provides  for  day  release  facilities  to  train  them 

i “without  loss  of  pay”.  There  is  also  a similarly  detailed  company-wide  Incentive 
i Scheme,  based  on  “National  Performance  Standards,”  and  a procedure  agree- 
i aent  dealing  with  disputes  arising  out  of  its  implementation. 

80.  In  the  case  of  Laing’s  it  is  stressed  throughout  that  nothing  in  the  agree- 
ment contradicts  or  supersedes  the  national  working  rules,  the  intention  being 
merely  to  provide  regulations  that  are  “complementary”  to  them.  Unfortunately 
it  is  too  early  to  say  how  this  agreement  will  work  out,  although  it  is  worth 
noting  that  both  sides  appreciate  that  it  will  involve  the  development  of  strong 
site  level  organisation. 

81.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  whatever  the  proper  structure  of 
substantive  and  procedural  agreements  in  building  may  be,  it  does  seem  to  be 
evident  that  in  the  future,  allowance  will  have  to  be  made  for  more  company  and 
site  agreements,  and  it  may  well  be  that  some  of  these  will  wish  to  specify 
standard  time  rates  above  those  specified  in  national  working  rules.  In  any  case 
the  parties  ought  surely  to  consider  how  far  there  is  a case  for  openly  abandoning 
the  pretence  that  national  working  rules  still  settle  standard  levels  of  pay  for 
time  workers.  For  if  this  admission  were  possible  the  way  would  be  clear  for  a 
more  relevant  procedure  agreement,  which  set  out  to  provide  a system  for  dealing 
with  the  real  grievances  on  pay  that  arise  on  most  building  sites.  Certainly  the 
present  system  seems,  on  the  analysis  presented  in  this  chapter,  to  be  in  need  of 
major  reform  and  adaptation  if  joint  regulation  is  not  to  disappear  altogether. 

82.  In  summary  then,  building  appears  as  a classic  case  of  a procedural 
system  which  has  developed  in  the  past  into  a high  state  of  acceptability,  and 
which  has  failed,  in  part  for  reasons  beyond  its  control,  to  accommodate  to 
changing  circumstances.  Just  as  the  engineering  system  is  impressive  as  an  ex- 
treme example  of  an  ossified  procedural  structure  overwhelmed  by  the  struggle 
to  deal  with  the  mountain  of  problems  presented  to  it,  so  the  building  system 
appears  as  an  equally  outstanding  example  of  an  unchanging  organisational 
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structure,  falling  into  disuse  and  neglect  because  it  is  unable  to  tackle  the 
outstanding  problems  of  its  industry.  It  would  be  wrong  to  suggest  that  the 
parties  are  totally  unaware  of  this,  but  so  far  the  action  that  is  emerging  to  cope 
with  the  situation  is  fragmentary.  Both  sides  remain  highly  committed  to  trad- 
itional ways  of  behaviour  and  not  agreed  about  the  advisability  of  moving  in  a 
common  direction  to  secure  change. 
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CHAPTER  SIX:  COAL  MINING 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

1.  This  chapter  follows  the  same  general  pattern  of  those  that  have  preceded 
it.  The  origms  and  development  of  the  procedure  to  be  studied  are  first  examined 
aad  the  changing  pattern  of  agreements  in  the  coal  industry  are  described  in 
some  detail.  A subsequent  section  then  deals  with  the  acceptability  and  appro- 
priateness of  the  manual  workers’  procedure,  and  a short  final  section  considers 
possible  directions  of  reform.  It  is  discovered  that  the  industry  has  been  subjected 
to  an  unusual  amount  of  change  both  in  its  substantive  and  proceduri  arrange- 
ments. There  are  also  reasons  for  believing  that  this  process  is  not  complete. 


B.  ORIGINS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

2.  Collective  bargaining  in  the  mining  industry  has  a long  history  which 
can  be  conveniently  divided  into  six  stages.  The  first  occupies  the  period  up  to 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a period  in  which  local  disputes  predominated 
and  it  was  only  where  the  unions  were  strong  enough  that  they  were  able  to  insist 
on  local  joint  regulation.  During  this  period  a number  of  Local  Joint  Com- 
mittees were  established,  to  deal  with  wages  and  other  questions.  The  second 
stage,  from  1900  to  1917,  saw  the  emergence  of  standing  machinery  in  the  form 
of  county  or  district  Conciliation  Boards  established  throughout  the  country. 
The  earlier  Local  Joint  Machinery  often  survived  in  this  period,  sometimes 
operating  in  conjunction  with  the  Boards  but  sometimes  working  independently. 
The  period  from  1917  to  the  collapse  of  the  Miners’  Federation  after  the  1926 
General  Strike,  may  be  regarded  as  a third  stage.  It  saw  the  establishment,  for 
the  first  time,  of  national  negotiations,  for  many  years  one  of  the  major  objectives 
of  the  Federation.  After  the  strike  a fourth  stage,  which  lasted  until  the  second 
world  war,  saw  the  abandonment  of  national  negotiations  and  a return  to  district 
bargaining.  The  war  period  witnessed  a return  to  national  bargaining,  and,  after 
the  war,  this  practice  was  continued  when  the  industry  was  nationalised. 

3.  A summary  of  the  coal  industry  disputes  procedures  (known  in  the 
industry  as  “conciliation  procedures”)  was  given  in  the  National  Coal  Board’s 
evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  in  November  1965.*  The  present  study  is 
confined  to  only  one  of  the  sets  of  procedures  involved,  the  National  ConciBa- 
tion  Scheme  for  mineworkers  between  the  Board  and  the  National  Union  of 
Mineworkers.  It  excludes,  solely  for  reasons  of  lack  of  time  for  inquiry,  schemes 
operating  for  other  industrial  grades  (e.g.  deputies,  overmen  and  shotfirers)  or 
those  dealing  with  other  non-industrial  grades  (e.g.  clerical  and  management 
staff).  It  also,  by  including  the  terms  of  tiie  National  Powerloading  Agreement 
which  came  into  force  on  6th  June  1966,  brings  the  situation  rather  more  up-to- 
date  than  that  given  in  the  Board’s  evidence. 

4.  There  are  a number  of  reasons  why  mining  is  particularly  interesting  as  a 
study  in  disputes  procedure.  First  mining  is  readily  and  internationally  identifi- 


* Minutes  of  Evidence  4,  HMSO. 
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■able  as  a “strike-prone”  industry.  ^ In  Britain  over  the  past  three  decades  the 
majority  of  strikes  recorded  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  every  year  have  taken 
place  in  coal  mining,  which  has  accounted  for  about  31  per  cent  of  the  total 
annual  working  days  lost  in  the  country  as  a whole  in  the  same  period. 

5.  It  can  be  correctly  inferred  from  this  that  in  Britain  a great  deal  of 
attention  directly  or  indirectly  has  been  drawn  to  mining  disputes  procedure. 
For  this  reason,  among  others,  a considerable  amount  of  information  exists 
about  its  operation.  Not  aU  of  this  has  been  processed  into  a form  which  can  he 
used  in  this  paper,  but  enough  is  available  to  illustrate  many  of  its  problems  and 
developments. 

6.  Thirdly,  in  the  past  two  decades,  mining  procedure  has  been  exceptionally 
tested  by  rapid  changes  in  manpower,  organisation  and  techniques  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  industry.  At  Vesting  Day  in  1947,  the  National  Coal  Board 
had  a labour  force  at  collieries  of  rather  more  than  700,000  men,  in  rather  fewer 
than  1,000  pits,  getting  coal  mostly  by  hand  at  a rate  of  about  22  cwt.  per  man- 
shift. By  1966  numbers  of  workers  had  fallen  by  at  least  a third  and  numbers 
of  pits  by  about  one-half,  with  a consequent  increase  in  size  of  pit.  Deep-mined 
output  had  fallen  somewhat  on  the  1947  level  (but  even  more  on  the  record 
production  of  the  early  1950s),  but  mechanised  output  had  risen  from  negligible 
proportions  to  over  80  per  cent  and  output  per  manshift  to  just  over  36  cwt. 

7.  Fourthly,  although  there  have  been  relatively  few  fofmal  alterations  in  the 
disputes  procedures  which  the  National  Coal  Board  was  required,  in  general 
terms,  to  set  up  in  the  Coal  Industry  Nationalisation  Act  of  1946,  the  operation 
of  these  agreements  has  been  affected  by  trends  in  the  industry  to  make  sub- 
stantive agreements  at  higher  levels  than  the  pit  itself,  and  thus  to  transfer 
procedural  operation  to  higher  levels  than  have  been  customary  in  coat  mining 
The  effect  of  the  latest  of  such  agreements,  that  at  national  level  on  power- 
loading (1966)  has  yet  to  be  seen,  but  appears  to  make  so  distinct  a change  in 
procedural  emphasis  as  to  suggest,  either  that  some  considerable  part  of  existing 
formal  procedure  will  become  inoperative,  or  that  the  methods  of  conciliation 
suggested  in  it  will  be  inoperable  in  practice. 

8.  Finally,  the  conciliation  procedure  in  coal  mining  may  be  justifiably 
regarded  as  an  outstanding  example  of  a “company-wide”  national  agreement 
and  there  is  clearly  a case  for  including  a study  of  a procedure  of  this  sort  in  a 
paper  of  this  kind. 

9.  (i)  The  Conciliation  Scheme:  In  contrast  to  building  it  is  convenient  in  this 
industry  to  consider  procedural  arrangements  first.  In  setting  up  the  National 
Conciliation  Scheme  in  1947  the  Board  and  the  NUM  fulfilled  the  obligations  of 
the  Act  of  1946,  so  far  as  mineworkers  were  concerned,  by  supplementing  the 
disputes  machinery  recommended  by  the  Greene  Board  of  investigation  of  1942 
which  was  already  in  operation.  This  meant  that  they  added  to  the  National  and 
District  machinery  already  established  a Pit  Conciliation  Scheme,  thus  covering 
the  possibility  of  disputes  arising  at  all  stages  in  the  industry.  The  resultant 
machinery  may  be  summarised  as  follows; 


^ Possible  reasons  for  the  international  strike-proneness  of  the  coal  industry  are  discussed, 
among  others,  by  Clark  Kerr  and  Abraham  Siegel,  The  Inter-Industry  Propensity  to  strike— tm 
International  Comparison,  in  Kornhauser,  Dubin  and  Ross,  Industrial  Conflict,  McQraw  Hill 
1954. 
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Pit  Conciliation  Machinery 

Workman  or  workmen  concerned,  to  immediate  officiai  at  the  pit 

(by  five  further  stages,  with  possibility  of  settlement  at  any  stage) 
to 

Umpire  (Arbitrator,  with  final  decision) 


District  Conciliation  Machinery 


Reference  of  district  questions  to  joint  District 
Conciliation  Boards  in  14  wages  districts 

if  no  setJement  to 

District  Referees  (Arbitrators) 


National  Conciliation  Machinery 

Reference  of  National  questions  to  National  Joint  Negotiating  Committee 
if  no  settlement  to 

I 

National  Reference  Tribunal  (Arbitration) 

10.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  National  Conciliation  Scheme 
envisaged  not  a single  procedure,  but  three  separate  procedures,  depending  on 
the  appropriate  level  for  the  disputed  question.  Hence,  a pit  question,  under  the 
Pit  Conciliation  Machinery  remains  a pit  question.  Procedure  is  exhausted  when, 
in  the  last  resort,  the  Pit  Umpire  has  made  his  decision.  Similarly,  the  last  stage 
of  a District  question  is  the  District  Referee,  and  of  a national  question,  the 
National  Reference  Tribunal.  Unsettled  questions  do  not,  as  in  all  the  previous 
industries  we  have  considered,  run  the  whole  gamut  of  appeals  from  the  work- 
place to  national  level.  The  only  circumstances  in  which  an  issue  can  move  from 
one  level  to  another  are  those  in  which  it  is  decided  that  its  subject  matter  is 
properly  attributable  to  another  level. 

11.  The  underlying  logic  of  this  arrangement  derives,  of  course,  from  the 
principle  that  there  are  at  pit,  district  and  national  levels  substantive  agreements 
which  are  wholly  attributable  to  each  particular  level.  This  in  tarn  derives  from 
the  situation  existing  before  nationalisation  in  the  case  of  the  pit  Md  the  district, 
and  after  nationalisation  in  the  case  of  the  national  level.  It  is  most  simply 
explained  by  the  generalisation  that,  before  nationalisation  piece  work  rates 
were  settled  at  the  pit,  and  nowhere  else;  on  the  other  hand,  basic  rates  for 
daywagemen  (i.e.  time-workers)  were  settled  at  district  level.  Similarly,  after 
nationalisation,  what  was  settled  nationally  was  also  procedurally  dealt  with 
nationally. 

12.  The  independence  of  each  procedural  level  explains  why  each  has  a 
more  or  less  elaborate  system  of  stages  and  arbitration.  This  is  most  elaborate 
at  pit  level,  where  the  following  formal  stages  are  recognised : 

Stage  1.  worker  or  workers/immediate  pit  official 

Stage  2.  worker  or  workers/Colliery  Manager  {within  three  days) 

Stage  3.  report  from  members  to  trade  union  official  (usually  branch  or  lodge 
secretary — three  days) 

Stage  4.  Pit  Meeting  (within  five  days  of  application  and  work  to  be  completed 
in  fourteen  days) 

Stage  5.  Disputes  Committee  of  District  Conciliation  Board  (fourteen  days 
for  discussion) 
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stage  6.  Arbitration  by  Umpire  appointed  by  District  Conciliation  Board 
(decision  final  and  binding) 

13.  District  Machinery  is  similarly  conceived,  but  of  course,  shorter 
Questions  are  referred  initially  to  a District  Conciliation  Board  representative 
of  both  sides,  and,  failing  settlement,  to  a District  Referee  agreed  by  both  sides 
of  the  same  Board. 

14.  National  Machinery  allows  for  a Joint  National  Negotiating  Committee 
(16  representatives  of  the  NCB  and  the  satire  number  from  the  NUM),  with 
two  chairmen,  one  from  each  side,  and  two  joint  secretaries.  Failing  settlement 
by  the  JNNC,  and  subject  to  a time  limit  of  five  weeks,  questions  can  be  referred 
to  a National  Refence  Tribunal  for  arbitration.  The  composition  of  the  NRT 
is  unusual.  It  consists  of  three  members  in  no  way  connected  with  the  mining 
industry  (usually  lawyers,  academics  or  employers),  appointed  by  the  Maste 
of  the  Rolls.  One  member  acts  as  President  and  has  a casting  vote.  When  (he 
Tribunal  meets,  two  assessors  are  appointed  by  each  side  to  assist  it  in  obtaining 
the  facts,  but  not  to  take  any  part  in  making  the  award  itself. 

15.  Two  formal  changes  have  been  made  in  this  procedure  since  1947.  In 
August  1947,  an  additional  agreement  was  made  on  Alleged  Wrongful  or  Un- 
reasonable Dismissal  of  Workmen.  This  did  no  more  than  modify  the  Pit 
Conciliation  Machinery  in  such  cases  by  providing  that  Disputes  Committee 
(No.  5)  Stage  of  the  Machinery  should  be  omitted,  and  questions  referred  from 
Stage  4 to  Stage  6.^  In  1961,  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  National  Reference 
Tribunal  were  changed.  Before  that  date  reference  to  the  NRT  after  a failure  to 
agree  on  the  JNNC  was  unconditional.  It  was  therefore  formally  impossible 
for  a constitutional  strike  to  take  place,  since  the  Tribunals’  Award  was  also 
binding  on  both  sides.  Since  1961,  reference  has  been  conditional  on  neither  side 
objecting,  so  that  constitutional  strikes  are  now  formally  possible. 

Two  final  points  must  be  made  abut  the  procedure  agreements  in  mining. 
First,  although  disputes  procedures  in  mining  pre-date  Whitleyism  and  do  not 
derive  from  the  JIC  model  they  have  always  incorporated  the  principle  of  joint 
regulation,  rather  than  employer  conciliation.  Second,  there  is  no  equivalent  in 
mining  of  the  managerial  functions  clause  in  the  engineering  agreement. 

16.  (ii)  The  Changing  Pattern  of  Substantive  Agreements:  The  most  important 
single  factor  underlying  the  use  and  operation  of  coal  industry  procedure 
since  nationalisation  has  been  that  of  its  changing  wage  structure.  Essentially 
the  NCB  inherited  a tripartite  system,  with  piece  work  being  settled  at  the  pit, 
district  arrangements  for  daywagemen,  and  a pattern  of  national  negotiations 
which  from  time  to  time  superimposed  changes  on  the  other  two  levels.  Since 
1947  there  has  been  a considerable  alteration  in  the  importance  of  the  various 
levels,  and  this  change  has  inevitably  implied  alterations  in  procedural  emphasis. 

17.  In  fact  such  changes  of  emphasis  were  implicit  from  the  date  of  national- 
isation itself.  The  Carry-Over  Agreement  of  December  1946,  read  along  with 
other  agreements,  had  the  eifect  of  banning  negotiations  on  district  rates  for 
daywagemen,  thus  reducing  the  area  of  operation  of  the  District  Machinery. 
In  1955  after  long  negotiation,  a simplified  daywage  structure  was  instituted  on 
a national  basis,  shifting  issues  arising  from  it  to  a national  level.  In  the  later 
1950s  and  earlier  1960s,  the  development  of  Powerloading  Agreements,  princi- 
pally at  Divisional  level  and  of  district  application  tended  to  restore  some  of  the 

^ The  Board’s  oral  evidence  to  the  Commission  on  this  point  may  appear  to  be  misleading. 
(Minutes  of  Evidence  4,  Q.797).  It  seemed  to  concur  that  the  dismissal  machinery  was  separate 
from  that  of  the  Pit  Conciliation  Machinery;  in  fact  it  is  a variation  on  it.  But  the  Agreement 
does  separately  specify  conditions  of  treatment  and  reinstatement  (Minutes  of  Evidence  4, 
pp.  157-158).  In  a sample  of  87  Umpires’  Awards  taken  from  the  past  two  years,  8 were 
concerned  with  dismissals.  There  were  probably  about  7 such  cases  last  year. 
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functions  of  District  Conciliation.  Under  the  National  Powerloading  Agree- 
inent  of  1966.  however,  these  are  progressively  to  be  transferred  to  national  level. 

18  In  all  wage  structure  agreements  of  this  kind,  the  tendency  has  been  to 
transfer  negotiations,  and  the  disputes  procedures  arrangements  arising  from 
ftem  outside  the  pit.  Such  a desire  has  been  readily  understandable,  not  only 
: “ grounds  of  structural  tidiness,  but  also  on  grounds  of  technical  development 

i Ldcontrol.  The  rapid  extension  of  mechanical  getting  and  loading  has  created 
basic  technic^  similarity  between  pits;  moreover  it  has  created  the  possibility 
1 of  a firmer  structure  and  pattern  of  relativities  which  might  increase  control 
i over  pit  industrial  relations,  ad  among  other  things,  over  earnings  drift  in  the 
iadustry. 

i 19.  How  far  these  possibilities  have  been  attained  is  a different  matter.  A 
? number  of  factors  are  involved.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  one  thing  to  create  a formal 
structure  for,  say  daywagemen,  and  another  to  maintain  it.  Craftsmen  day- 
^ wagemen  have,  for  example,  become  increasingly  differentiated  from  non- 
craftsmen daywagemen,  not  only  because  of  more  frequent  national  increases, 
but  also  because  of  grade  alterations  and  allowances.  Equally,  Powerloading 
1 teams  subject  to  Divisional  agreements  have  been  allowed  to  retain  colliery 
negotiations  on  some  points,  and  these  have  no  doubt  been  influenced  by  the 
result  of  negotiations  with  pieceworkers  not  subject  to  these  agreements. 

I 20.  Secondly,  the  ability  of  management  to  maintain  planned  wage  struc- 
tures, and  prevent  their  “erosion”  by  the  emergence  of  unplarmed  differentials, 
i has  been  made  more  difficult  in  the  mines  by  the  tradition  of  relying  on  settle- 
\ ment  within  the  pit— -which  is,  of  course,  most  highly  developed  in  relation  to 
piecework.  Such  traditions  are  notoriously  diflucult  to  change,  especially  while 
a pit  procedure  exists  which  supports  its  continuation. 

21.  The  result  has  been  that  while  the  management  in  the  industry  has  for 
some  time  been  attempting  to  transfer  activity  from  the  level  of  the  pit  to  various 
external  levels  of  authority,  this  has  been  found  to  be  diflicult  to  achieve.  One 
indication  of  this  is  the  continuance  of  pit  level  strikes  over  wage  questions— 

; which  in  the  period  1964-65  accounted  for  756  stoppages  or  44-3  per  cent  of  all 
i strikes.  Another  index  of  the  continued  importance  of  pit  level  settlement  is 
i provided  by  NCB  figures  showing  the  proportion  of  settlements  within  the 
j conciUation  machinery  which  continue  to  be  made  at  pit  meetings  rather  than  at 
f various  higher  levels  of  the  formal  procedural  process.  These  figures  indicate 
i that  at  no  time  since  1950  has  the  proportion  of  pit  level  settlements  slipped 

[ below  92-5  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  in  the  last  few  years  for  which  records  were 

\ available  at  the  time  of  writing  (i.e.  the  period  1959-1964)  the  proportion  of  pit 
\ level  settlements  rose  from  92-5  per  cent  to  just  under  97  per  cent. 

22.  (iii)  The  National  Powerloading  Agreement  of  1966:  It  is  against  this 
background  that  NCB’s  most  recent  attempt  to  lift  the  level  of  substantive 
settlement  in  the  industry  must  be  judged.  The  1966  national  agreemmt  on 
powerloading  represents  an  attempt  to  obtain  standard  arrangements  for  aU 
coal  faces  operating  mechanised  systems  of  coal  extraction.  In  effect  it  should 
ultimately  involve  more  than  100,000  men,  or  over  80  per  cent  of  the  preserff 
face  pieceworkers,  placing  them  on  uniform  time  rates  by  Divisions  by  the  end 
of  December  1971. 

23.  In  view  of  the  piecework  traditions  of  the  industry  if  seemed  to  be 
logical,  in  the  past,  to  think  in  terms  of  the  creation  of  a planned  ^ecewOTk 
stracture,  rather  than  its  total  abolition.  Accordiiigly  an  attempt  to  aclueve  tto 
was  begun  in  1955,  but  was  later  abandoned  as  impractical.  Instead  the  NDB 
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turned  to  Divisional  Powerloading  Agreements,  as  a changing  technology  ap- 
peared to  them  to  make  it  possible  to  move  away  from  piecework  altogether 
In  effect  the  Board  sought  to  replace  pit  level  piecework  by  Divisionally  regulated 
time  rates  on  all  mechanised  faces.  Part  of  their  argument  was  that  the  new 
technology  put  a far  lower  premium  on  the  personal  effort  which  was  part  of 
the  traditional  justification  for  piecework.  But  a large  part  of  the  management 
case  for  time  work  on  mechanical  faces  was  that  this  would  help  to  avoid  tbe 
traditional  cycle  of  piecework  disputes  and  stoppages,  and  assist  in  raising  the 
effective  level  of  joint  regulation.  It  was  also  argued  that  piecework  was  the 
major  cause  of  uneven  earnings  drift,  and  that  its  continuance  made  forward 
planning  of  wage  costs  more  difficult.  On  the  union  side  the  main  arguments 
used  to  secure  agreement  were  that  high  time  rates  would  provide  all  workers 
in  the  industry  with  far  more  stable  and  equitable  wage  levels  and  that  they 
would  finally  eliminate  the  anomalies  and  injustices  of  the  present  system, 
under  which  there  were  no  planned  or  justifiable  wagework  relationships 
throughout  the  industry.  The  1966  agreement  is  of  fundamental  importance  for 
the  future  of  industrii  relations  in  the  coal  industry,  and  represents  a joint 
attempt  at  a major  restructuring  of  those  relationships.  Quite  apart  from  the 
question  of  whether  this  attempt  can  succeed  in  practice,  the  agreement  also 
has  a number  of  profound  procedural  consequences  which  must  be  considered. 

24.  In  brief,  the  Agreement  offers  inclusive  shift  rates,  fixed  by  national 
negotiation  on  a Divisional  basis,  to  members  of  powerloading  teams.  Method 
study  is  to  be  applied  to  each  face  starting  production,  and  marming  assessed 
by  management  after  consultation  with  the  union  on  the  experience  of  similar 
installations  working  in  comparable  conditions.  There  are  to  be  no  allowances 
paid  except  for  those  permitted  in  the  agreement,  which  is  to  apply  to  new  faces 
as  they  are  opened. 

25.  The  Agreement  contains  a procedural  clause  (21)  which  reads  as  follows: 
“In  the  event  of  a dispute  at  pit  level  arising  out  of  the  implementation  of 
Clause  4 of  this  Schedule  (i.e.  the  manning  of  powerloading  teams),  two 
persons  should  be  appointed  by  the  Board  and  two  by  the  Union  at  District 
level,  all  of  whom  must  have  knowledge  of  powerloading  systems  in  ohter 
parts  of  the  District.  They  will  visit  tlie  face  and  report  tlteir  findings  to,  a 
meeting  of  the  parties  at  District  level  for  decision.  In  the  event  of  a dispute 
on  any  other  clause  of  the  Agreement  it  shall  be  treated  as  a national  question 
under  the  National  Conciliation  Agreement  of  1947  and  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly”. 

26.  The  second  provision  of  this  clause,  which  stipulates  that  as  anationa| 
agreement  its  terms  can  only  be  varied  or  interpreted  at  national  level,  is  in  fact 
in  line  with  existing  practice;  but  the  first  seems  to  suggest  a quite  new  approach 
at  pit  and  district  level.  In  effect  the  pit  machinery  now  existing  appears  to  have 
no  standing  in  the  new  arrangements;  nor  does  the  district  machinery.  In  man- 
ning questions  arising  out  of  the  new  national  agreement,'. it  seems,  .aU  that  is 
now  formally  left  for  local  negotiation  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  an  ad  hoc  comrnitre 
of  experts,  representing  the  Board  and  the  union.  This  implies  that  neither  Pit 
Umpires  nor  District  Referees  will  have  any  role  in  such  matters,  and  that  sO 
far  as  pit  disputes  arising  out  of  the  agreement  generally  are  concerned  these 
are  to  be  dealt  with  by  colliery  managers  and  union  representatives.  The  result 
must  surely  be  that  local  lay  representatives  at  pit  level  will  haveho  standing  itt 
the  new  system. 

27.  It  is  too  early  to  judge  what  the  practical  effects  of  this  agreement  will 
be,  but. a number  of  observations  can  be  made  upon  it.  The  first  is  that  itc|e£^y 
implies  a maj  or  procedural  change.  In  particular,  the  Pit  Conciliation  Machinery, 
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and  the  arbitration  provisions  involved  in  it,  appear  to  have  been  set  aside  where 
a large  area  of  payment  and  manning  questions  are  concerned.  On  manning, 
the  parties  have  deliberately  set  up,  in  an  area  previously  covered  by  formal 
arbitration  machinery,  a new  arrangement  which  is  both  informal  and  not 
subject  to  arbitration.  This  seems  to  reflect  new  views  about  methods  of  settlWg 
disputes,  and  represents  a distinct  move  away  from  the  principles  and  practices 
j estabhshed  in  1947. 

\ 28.  Secondly,  there  are  a number  of  other  implied  features  of  the  agreement 

1 which  may  affect  its  operation.  There  is  no  provision  in  it  for  temporary  or 

I -“phasing-out”  rates  for  workers  who  will  lose  money  as  a result  of  its  provisions, 

t Since  the  agreement  will  come  into  force  face  by  face,  there  will  inevitably  be 

; anomalies  of  earnings  for  some  time  in  particular  pits.  TIrere  was,  so  far  as  the 

i writers  are  aware,  no  prior  consultation  or  preparation  at  pit  level  in  the  making 

! of  the  agreement.  Lastly,  the  change  is  taking  place  at  a time  when  pit  closures 

i and  other  movements  in  the  industry  have  created  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty 

; which  will  not  make  for  ease  of  application  in  particular  cases. 

[ C EVALUATION 

; 29.  (i)  Acceptability:  The  mining  procedure  differs  from  others  s6  far  studied 

! in  the  degree  of  modification  it  has  undergone  in  order  to  maintain  acceptability 
i to  the  parties.  Thus,  largely  at  the  behest  of  the  NUM,  modifications  have  been 
i introduced  into  the  Pit  Conciliation  procedure  and  changes  have  been  made  in 
i the  functions  and  powers  of  the  National  Reference  Tribunal.  Similarly,  in  an 
I effort  to  assist  in  the  achievement  of  management  objectives,  attempts  have  been 

! made  to  change  the  level  of  procedural  emphasis,  and,  in  1966,  to  provide  the 
I industry  with  a new  and  radically  different  procedure  for  dealing  with  disputes 
{ arising  out  of  the  National  Powerloading  Agreement. 

i 30.  This  readiness  to  accept  procedural  change,  partly  in  order  to  accom- 

■ modate  the  desires  of  the  other  side,  is  the  surest  indication  that  the  coal 

I industry’s  present  procedural  framework  remains  broadly  acceptable — at  least 
i so  far  as  officials  of  the  NCB  and  the  NUM  are  concerned.  It  may  well  be  that 

! some  managers  would  like  further  to  erode  the  formal  functions  of  the  trad- 

! itional  conciliation  machine,  with  its  provision  for  final  reference  to  external 

I arbitration.  It  may  also  be  the  case  that  as  many  lay  activists  at  pit  level  believe, 

I their  role  xmder  the  1966  agreement  has  been  tmnecessarily  curtailed.  The  fact 

I remains  that  there  is  no  equivalent  in  mining  to  the  catalogue  of  long  standing 

I procedural  grievances  which  were  uncovered  in  engineering. 

I 31.  This  may  appear  to  be  surprising  when  it  is  realised  that  mining  remains 
I a strike-prone  industry,  and  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  all  the  strikes  that  take 

I place  are  “unconstitutional”,  i.e.  they  involve  a breach  of  the  procedure  itself. 

! But  two  facts  have  to  be  appreciated  at  this  point.  First,  miners  have  traditionally 

! been  the  most  strike-prone  group  in  the  country — with  a strike-prone  ratio 

I measured  in  strikes  per  worker  employed  which  was  several  times  that  of  their 

I nearest  rival  until  comparatively  recently.*  One  effect  of  this  is  that  those 

I brought  up  in  the  industry,  even  on  the  management  side,  are  unlikely  to  make 

the  complete  avoidance  of  strikes  a test  of  procedural  adequacy.  An  acceptable 
f procedure,  from  the  point  of  view  of  strikes,  will  be  one  that  seems  to  make  a 

f contribution  towards  their  avoidance  and  speedy  settlement.  This  brings  us  to 

j the  second  point:  evidence  will  be  advanced  in  the  next  section  to  show  that  in 

i recent  years  there  has  been  a significant  improvement  in  the  strike  record  of  the 

■ industry.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  improvement  but  the  efficient  operation 
^ of  a relatively  efficient  procedural  framework  is  regarded  as  one  of  them. 

: *K.  G.  J.  C.  Knowles,  Strikes,  Blackwell,  1952,  p.  162. 
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32.  (ii)  Appropriateness:  In  earlier  chapters  we  have  begun  by  relating  t 

procedural  appropriateness  to  such  tests  as  speed,  rates  of  disposal,  pressure  on 
procedure,  and  success  in  avoiding  strikes.  These  tests  will  be  applied  to  the 
mining  procedure,  so  far  as  there  are  figures  available.  Because  of  their  general  : 

importance  and  frequency  it  is  as  well  to  begin,  in  this  instance,  with  the  r 

position  in  regard  to  strikes.  \ 

33.  Since  1947,  there  has  been  no  redevelopment  of  the  massive,  union-led  j 

conflicts  with  managements  in  the  coal  industry  which  were  so  characteristic  of  | 

the  years  between  1911  and  1926.  Changing  attitudes  arising  from  public  owner-  | 

ship,  on  the  side  of  both  the  union  and  the  Board,  have  played  their  part  in  this,  i 

and  so,  undoubtedly,  has  the  National  Conciliation  Scheme.  Strikes  in  the  i 

industry  have  been  less  destructive  than  formerly,  but  they  have  also  became  i 
more  numerous,  almost  entirely  unofficial,  and  almost  entirely  at  the  level  of  the  i 
Pit  Conciliation  Machinery.  j 

34.  In  the  past  decade  and  a half,  stoppages  and  restrictions*  as  recorded  by  E 

the  NCB  have  varied  in  number  between  about  1,500  and  4,400  a year,  the  - 

highest  figures  being  found  in  the  middle  1950s.  Stoppages  rate,  i.e.  number  of  \ 

stoppages  per  1 ,000  workers  employed  rose  in  the  same  way  until  the  mid-1950s,  ! 

since  when  the  trend  has  on  the  whole  been  a downward  one.  This  can  be  seen  j 

from  the  diagram  below  which  brings  together  two  indices;  the  use  made  of  J 

procedure  and  the  frequency  of  stoppages  and  other  restrictions  on  output:  ! 


Matters  dealt  with  through  Pit  Conciliation  Machinery  and  Stoppages  and 
Restriction  per  1,000  workers 
1950-1964 
(NCB) 


* Stoppages  involve  an  actual  cessation  of  work;  restrictions  are  actions  which  fall  short  of 
this,  but  which  nevertheless  have  similar  effects.  The  NCB’s  figures  include  restrictions;  the 
Ministry  of  Labour’s  exclude  them.  The  Ministry  also  excludes  some  of  the  shorter  stoppages 
which  are  included  in  the  Board’s  figures. 
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35.  To  some  extent  this  graph  imder-emphasises  recent  improvements  which 
have  been  made:  the  effect  of  stoppages  being  short  has  been  in  a fail  in  man- 
days  lost  per  1,000  employed,  at  least  when  shorter  stoppages  and  restrictions 
are  left  out  of  account.  Moreover,  the  position  in  mining  has  improved,  while 
the  position  in  industry  generally  has  worsened.  Thus  while  the  numbers  of 
mining  stoppages  recorded  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  increased  as  a proportion 
of  all  stoppages  from  1935  to  1957,  since  then  the  proportion  has  steadily  fallen. 

i As  a result  it  may  be  said  that  in  mining  today  there  are  less  than  25  per  cent 
I of  the  strikes  that  there  were  ten  years  ago,  whereas  in  manufacturing  industry, 
other  than  mining,  strikes  have  increased  by  about  300  per  cent.  This  does  not 
nean  that  miners  are  not  still  the  most  strike-prone  workers,  measured  in 
terms  of  strikes  per  worker  employed.  It  does  mean  that  they  are  not  so  far 
ahead  of  their  nearest  competitors.  Moreover,  if  one  measures  strike-proneness 
in  terms  of  working  days  tot  per  worker  employed , rather  than  strikes  per  worker 
employed,  then  the  miners  now  come  only  third  or  fourth  in  the  list.’ 

36.  But  such  overall  figures  conceal  considerable  variations.  It  is  notable 
that  some  Divisions  in  the  industry  have  been  much  more  liable  to  strike  action 
than  others — notably  Scotland  and  Yorkshire.  There  are  also  differences  within 
particular  Divisions  or  Areas.  Some  pits  in  any  locality  are  much  more  liable  to 
strikes  than  others.  Despite  a good  deal  of  investigation.  Divisional  differences 
in  strike  liability  remain  as  obscure  as  ever,  since  they  appear  not  to  follow  any 
consistent  pattern  of  criteria  which  the  social  investigator  might  propose.  So 
far  as  individual  pits  are  concerned,  it  has  been  suggested  that  size  of  pits  may  be 
important  in  this  respect. ^ There  is  certainly  some  evidence  to  show  that  tonnage 
lost  per  head  through  strikes  increases  as  pits  get  larger,  but  the  relationship  is 
evidently  complex  since  larger  pits  usually  have  larger  and  more  productive 

, faces  which  will  lose  greater  tonnage  from  any  given  interruption  of  work. 

Indeed,  given  the  trend  in  the  industry  towards  fewer  pits  and  mechanisation, 
i it  might  be  supposed  that  a given  number  of  strikes  would  now  result  in  the  loss 
of  more  production  than  formerly.  It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  numbers  of  stop- 
pages and  restrictions  seem  to  have  fallen  sharply  since  their  peak  level  in  the 
middle  1950s,  even  though  in  a technical  sense,  the  position  is  now  no  better 
; than  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  nationalisation  before  radical  changes  had  been 
i made  in  mining  organisation  and  methods. 

37.  What  part  conciliation  procedures  have  played  in  all  this  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  Unquestionably  they  have  fostered  better  relationships  between  the  Board 
and  the  NUM  at  District  and  National  levels  and  this  has  also  had  its  effect 

i lower  down  in  the  machinery.  This  must  have  helped  in  weathering  the  storms  of 
reorganisation  and  mechanisation  in  the  1950s,  but  this  has  not  been  achieved 
without  some  tensions  in  the  machinery  itself,  and  with  considerable  strains  on 
; the  Pit  Conciliation  Scheme. 

I 38.  As  has  been  said  the  NCB  looks  to  the  gradual  elimination  of  piecework 
i as  a way  of  reducing  strikes  still  further,  since  it  believes  that  the  anomalies 
j created  by  piecework  settlement  at  pit  level  under  the  old  conciliation  scheme 


^Placings  tend  to  differ  slightly  from  year  to  year.  The  figures  for  1965  are  set  out  below: 
Hays  lost  per  1,000  workers  employed : Official  Unofficial  All 


Motor  vehicles  and  cycles 

Port  and  Inland  Water  Transport  . 

Shipbuilding  and  Marine  Engineering 

Coalmining 

Road  Passenger  Transport 


551 

1,099 

1,650 



762 

762 

115 

642 

757 

737 

737 

— 

557 

557 

®See,  for  example,  R.  W.  Revans;  Les  Facteurs  Dimensionnels  dans  V exploitation  des 
Houilleres,  Annales  des  Mines,  November  1955. 
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are  a prime  cause  of  strikes.  Further  evidence  for  this  contenion  is  contained  m ‘ 
Table  21  below:  uicani  , 


Table  21 

Average  Annual  Numbers  of  Stoppages  and  Restrictibits  by  cause 
1947-1952  and  1964-65 


Cause 

194" 

-52 

1964-65 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Wages  and  Piecework  Price  Lists 

745 

42-9 

756 

44-4 

Objections  to  methods  of  working 

445 

25-6 

320 

18-8 

Dissatisfaction  with  Allowances  etc.  . 

93 

5-4 

101 

5-9 

Sympathy  with  men  dismissed  etc. 

41 

2-4 

61 

3-6 

Refusal  to  accept  alternative  work 

120 

6-9 

122 

7-1 

All  other  causes  ..... 

292 

16-8 

344 

20-2 

Total  

1,736 

100-0 

1,704 

100-0 

Stoppage  and  restriction  per  1,000  employed 

2-4 

— 

2-8 

- 

39.  It  can  be  argued  from  this  table  that  the  great  majority  of  mining  strikes  i 

must  still  arise  out  of  piecework.  To  begin  with,  in  the  period  1964-65,  there  • 

were  some  44-3  per  cent  of  strikes  arising  directly  out  of  wages.  Most  of  these  j 

are  known  to  involve  pieceworkers.  Then,  in  addition,  there  are  another  5-9  i 

per  cent  which  are  said  to  be  caused  by  “dissatisfaction  with  allowances”.  For  I 

the  most  part  allowances  are  paid  to  pieceworkers  unable  to  achieve  their  targets  | 

as  a result  of  bad  working  conditions.  To  these  may  be  added  the  majority  of  | 

strikes  classified  as  arising  out  of  “Objections  to  methods  of  working”,  i.e.  | 

another  18-8  per  cent.  For  it  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
miners  object  to  particular  methods  of  work  is  that  they  do  not  enable  them  to 
reach  their  piecework  targets.  Finally,  there  are  the  7-2  per  cent  of  strikes  caused 

by  “refusals  to  accept  alternative  work”.  And  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  lefus-  | 
ing  alternative  work  is  that  it  does  not  enable  men  to  earn  previous  levels  of  pay.  ! 

40.  In  fact  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  demonstrate  that  in  mining  j 

something  like  nine-tenths  or  more  of  strikes  involve  face  workers  on  piecework 
who  form  no  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  labour  force.  Without  the  disputes 
arising  from  these  groups  the  industry  would  seem  to  be  no  more  liable  to  sudden  | 

stoppages  than  most  others.  This  brings  us  to  a consideration  of  other  tests  of  | 

procedural  appropriateness  apart  from  success  in  preventing  strikes.  j 

41.  OtAer  It  can  be  seen  from  the  graph  at  paragraph  34  above  that  the  i 

mining  procedure  does  not  suffer  from  under-utilisation  or  irrelevance.  In  fact  | 
the  number  of  matters  dealt  with  by  the  procedure  has  steadily  risen  since  1959,  | 

when  allowance  is  made  for  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  labour  force.  Yet  in 
contrast  to  engineering  an  increase  in  the  use  of  procedure  has  not  been  ac- 
companied by  a similar  increase  in  the  frequency  of  strikes.  There  has  also  been 

a maintenance  of  the  proportion  of  pit  level  settlements,  as  against  settlements 
at  higher  levels,  as  was  outlined  in  paragraph  21  above.  Since  the  Conciliation 
Procedure  operates  in  such  a way  as  to  provide  for  a final  resolution  through 
arbitration  at  each  level  (i.e.  Pit,  District,  and  National  level)  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  kind  of  pressure  on  Central  Conference  that  was  so  pronounced 
a feature  of  engineering.  Indeed  if  there  has  been  an  increase  in  pressure  it  has 
remained  substantially  at  pit  level — ^where  over  90  per  cent  of  settlements  con- 
tinue to  be  made.  So  far  this  increase  in  the  number  of  matters  dealt  with  throu^ 
the  pit  conciUation  machine  does  not  seem  to  have  led  to  many  complaints  of 
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undue  pressure  on  those  who  man  it,  although  there  have  been  complaints  of 
^lay  in  obtaining  particular  settlements. 

42.  It  might  be  thought  that  delay  should  not  ever  be  a problem  in  mining, 
riven  the  very  precise  time  limits  laid  down  under  the  agreement.  But  it  seems 
i Lt  for  various  reasons  this  time  table  is  not  always  adhered  to.  The  Table  22 
^ below  shows  the  position  in  one  division  of  the  NCB,  which  is  not  regarded  as 

i untypical  in  this  respect: 

I Table  22 


Cases  handled  at  Pit  Meetings  in  one  division  of  the  National  Coal  Board  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1962,  showing  longer  and  shorter  delays. 


Area 

Total  Cases 
(a) 

Shorter 

Delays 

(b) 

Longer 

Delays 

(c) 

Total  Cases 
of  Delay 
(d) 

Percentage  of  cases  in 
which  delays  occurred 
(d)  as  % (a) 

115 

9 

13 

22 

19-1 

81 

3 

19 

22 

27-2 

155 

5 

42 

47 

30-3 

4 

52 

1 

5 

6 

11-5 

56 

2 

7 

9 

16-1 

6 

98 

3 

9 

12 

12-2 

41 

2 

7 

9 

22-0 

111 

8 

26 

34 

15-0 

Div. 

825 

33 

128 

161 

19-3 

I 43.  This  table  shows  that  the  procedural  time  table  was  exceeded  in  rather 
! less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  825  cases  recorded,  (i.e.  more  time  was  spent  in 

! reaching  the  District  Conciliation  Board  stage  than  was  provided  for  in  the 

agreement).  The  bulk  of  these  delays  were  “longer”  in  that  they  overran  the  time 
‘ limit  by  more  than  two  weeks  on  “price  list”  cases  and  more  than  one  week  in 
“non-price  list”  cases. 

44.  However,  it  must  not  be  assumed,  as  was  stressed  in  the  Chapter  on 
i engineering,  that  in  each  case  listed  above  delay  was  the  result  of  prevarication 

f or  inefficiency  on  one  side  or  another.  It  seems  likely,  in  fact,  that  it  may  have 

■ arisen  out  of  constitutional  difBculties  of  both  sides  but  especially  those  of  the 

I,  union,  i.e.  in  waiting  for  the  decision  of  Branch  meetings.  There  seems  little 

t doubt  that  time  limits  can  be  used,  if  need  be,  to  put  on  pressure  to  speed 

5 negotiations  if  either  side  is  determined  to  do  this;  in  fact  this  is  their  primary 

I use. 

S 45.  Several  other  points  may  be  made  about  variations  in  the  use  of  pro- 
[ cedure  in  different  instances  and  areas.  To  begin  with  there  is  evidence  that  the 

; use  of  Umpires  and  Arbitrators  has  declined,  so  that  they  are  now  only  drawn 

! into  about  1 per  oent  of  questions  in  the  Pit  Conciliation  procedure.  But  there 

i also  exists  marked  variations  in  their  use  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another . 

1 In  some  areas,  for  example.  Umpires  have  scarely  been  used  at  all ; in  others 

they  are  stUl  employed  extensively.  There  are  also  differences  in  the  role  assigned 
to  Disputes  Committees,  as  well  as  changes  in  their  composition  over  a period 
' of  time.  It  has  been  alleged  that  where  such  committees  have  been  mainly  com- 
posed of  Board  officials  responsible  for  industrial  relations  and  full-time  trade 
union  officers,  and  where  fliere  has  appeared  to  be  no  clear  local  policy  on 
wages  and  differentials,  they  have  tended  to  adopt  a semi-arbitral  role.  On  the 
other  hand  where  there  has  been  a clear  policy  they  have  appeared  more  as 
negotiating  bodies.  Finally  where,  appointment  of  full-time  officials  on  both 
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sides  has  not  been  the  rule,  it  is  said  that  the  District  Committees  have  tended  ’ 
to  work  independently  of  either,  with  consequent  problems.  Considerations  of  i 
this  sort  have  not  been  uninfluential  in  inclining  NCB  management  further 
towards  the  conviction  that  the  emphasis  on  settlement  within  the  Pit  machiuerv 
was  liable  to  give  rise  to  anomalies,  and  make  more  difficult  the  emergence  of  5 
stable  and  consistent  wage-work  relationships.  S 

46.  Similar  criticisms  have  been  directed  at  the  decisions  of  Umpires,  which 

are  also  often  alleged  to  be  inconsistent  one  with  another.  Part  of  the  reason 
for  this  may  well  be  that  it  has  been  the  normal  habit,  following  existing  practice 
in  this  country,  not  to  give  reasons  for  arbitration  awards.  Inscrutability  of  this 
kind  can  give  rise  to  suspicion,  so  that  neither  side  has  always  been  happy 
about  the  Umpires  position.  In  a small  number  of  instances,  moreover.  Umpires 
have  seemed  to  show  outright  ignorance  of  the  law,  and  this  has  doubtless  been *  * 
noted.'  j 

47.  Yet  it  should  be  stressed  that  on  the  evidence  available  the  Umpires  | 

cannot  be  accused  of  partiality  to  either  side,  in  that  their  findings  seem  to  have 
been  balanced  between  the  parties.  In  a sample  of  79  recent  awards  mainly  con- 
cerned with  wages  and  piecework  prices  (and  excluding  dismissal  cases),  28 
were  decided  in  favour  of  the  Board,  21  for  the  Union  and  in  28  cases  a com- 
promise solution  was  made.^  Finally,  it  must  also  be  pointed  out,  in  defence  of 
the  existence  of  Umpires,  that  their  mere  presence  rules  out  the  likelihood  of  a 
situation  akin  to  that  in  engineering,  where,  it  will  be  remembered,  a growing 
proportion  of  disputes  remain  unresolved  after  their  progress  through  procedure. 
(For  as  long  as  one  side  wishes  to  press  its  case  to  arbitration  the  traditionai 
conciliation  machine  in  coalmining  is  bound  to  provide  an  answer  of  some  kind 
— ^however  reluctant  one  side  may  be  to  accept  it  in  particular  instances.  I 

D.  DIRECTIONS  OF  REFORM 

48.  The  coal  industry  procedure  stands  out  among  the  procedures  we  have 
considered  in  this  paper  in  a number  of  ways.  To  begin  with,  the  task  of  develop- 
ing procedural  adequacy  and  appropriateness  in  coal  raining  has  long  been  a 
formidable  one.  In  the  past  this  has  led  to  more  or  less  constant  changes  in  the 
levels  at  which  substantive  agreements  were  made.  The  industry  has  also  always 
been  well  known  traditionally  for  its  high  rates  of  disputes,  and  for  the  autonomy 
of  its  working  units.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  subjected  to  a period  of  great 
structural  and  technical  change  and  to  a considerable  decline  in  the  volume  of 
production  and  size  of  the  labour  force.® 

49.  In  taking  over  and  developing  the  procedural  forms  which  had  been 
built  up  as  a result  of  historical  development  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war, 
the  industry  adopted  a procedural  framework  which  at  that  time  appeared  to 
rest  on  broad  consent,  and  to  fit  it  in  with  the  arrangements  of  the  industiy. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged,  these  arrangements  have  served,  on  a day-to-day  basis, 
to  settle  questions  expeditiously,  and  in  some  areas  of  the  country  without  overt 
conflict.  In  other  areas,  however,  and  in  some  pits,  unconstitutional  action  has 
been  common,  though  this  has  been  confined  to  certain  groups  of  workers,  and 
particularly  to  pieceworkers.  Relations  between  managers  and  workers  in 
particular  areas  and  in  particular  pits  have,  as  in  other  industries,  been  crucial 


' For  example,  on  the  statutory  position  in  regard  to  the  carrying  of  safety  lamps. 

® Of  the  remaining  two  cases,  one  was  transferred  to  another  level  of  conciliation  procedure 
(an  event  which  is  very  rare  in  practice)  and  the  other  took  the  form  of  a ruling  that  tire  parties 
should  negotiate  a new  contract. 

* Colliery  manpower  has  declined  steadily  since  1957,  to  a level  which  is  now  just  over  two- 
thirds  the  total  of  ten  years  ago. 
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in  the  ways  in  which  procedure  has  been  handled  and  in  the  success  it  has  at- 
tained There  are,  however,  aspects  of  strike-proueness  which  remain  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  explain.  It  is  probably  true,  however,  that  workers  in  the 
industry  involved  in  unconstitutional  strikes  or  restrictions  consider  themselves 
less  to  be  breaking  procedure  than  establishing  their  claims  to  make  it  operate. 

’ Though  there  has,  formally,  been  a uniform  pattern  of  procedures  in  operation 
i over  the  whole  country,  this  has  not  been  so  in  detailed  practice,  and  procedures 
i have  been  informally  adapted  to  circumstances, 

I 50.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  parties,  arbitration  provisions  built  in  at 
j (iij  three  levels  have  similarly  been  thought  of  purely  for  their  tactical  effects, 

! jji  j for  this  reason  they  have  been  subject  to  some  unpopularity  and  much  quest- 
ioning- Ft  general,  the  National  Coal  Board  has  been  concerned  about  the 
possible  upsetting  of  higher  agreements  by  District  Referees  and  particularly  by 
Pit  Umpires;  the  National  Union  of  Mineworkers,  on  the  other  hand,  has  found 
the  National  Reference  Tribunal  increasingly  unacceptable. 

51.  But  the  main  area  of  problems  associated  with  the  procedures  has  arisen 
out  of  their  relationship  with  wage  arrangements  in  the  industry.  While  these 
were  simply  thought  of  as  the  result  of  a host  of  pit  level  bargains,  largely  desired 
to  produce  a high  level  of  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  face  workers,  essentially 
“open  ended”  and  unplanned  conciliatory  methods  were  apparently  sufficient. 
However,  as  soon  as  the  NCB,  in  its  position  as  a single  producer  and  employer 

( for  the  whole  industry,  began  to  think  in  terms  of  stable  and  equitable  wage- 
work  patterns  throughout  the  industry,  the  traditional  methods  of  pit  level 
settlement  seemed  to  work  less  and  less  to  its  satisfaction.  The  result  has  been 

* attempts  to  move  towards  more  “structured”  differentials  between  occupations 
and  groups,  and  to  seek  procedural  modifications  which  would  assist  in  the 

' implementation  of  these  structures  from  outside  the  pit. 

52.  This  desire  was  felt  by  the  Board  despite  the  fact  that  in  terms  of  three 
; conventional  tests  of  procedural  appropriateness,  i.e.  speed  of  settlement,  rate 
i of  disposal,  and  absence  of  undue  pressure,  the  National  Conciliation  Scheme 

appeared  to  be  working  relatively  well.  Moreover,  in  relation  to  the  test  of  strike 
avoidance,  its  performance  seemed  to  be  improving  slightly. 

; 53.  So  far  the  most  developed  expression  of  this  movement  has  been  the 

! National  Powerloading  Agreement  of  1966.  The  willingness  of  the  NCB  to  sign 

• this  agreement,  together  with  the  maintenance  of  the  earlier  Conciliation 

! Scheme  of  1947,  has  created  a more  or  less  unique  situation  in  mining.  Tra- 

i ditional  forms  of  dispute  settlement  must  now  become  less  and  less  important, 

j as  they  are  superseded  over  a wide  area  by  the  more  informal  and  centralised 

' conciliation  methods  of  the  1966  agreement.  Unfortunately  for  this  study  it  is 

[ still  too  early  to  say  what  the  effects  of  this  move  will  be, 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN:  CONCLUSIONS 


A.  INTRODUCTION  | 

1.  In  Chapter  One  of  this  study  its  three  most  obvious  conclusions  were  j 
stated  in  surmnary  form.  These  now  require  substantiation  and  the  drawing  of  ’ 
additional  lessons  which  have  appeared  from  the  subsequent  chapters.  The 
next  section  begins  by  considering  the  need  for  procedure  change  as  exemp- 
lified by  each  of  the  studies.  It  goes  on  to  consider  why  it  is  that  change  has  oft^ 
not  been  introduced  by  the  parties  themselves.  The  case  is  made  out  for  some 
form  of  external  irdluence  which  might  be  expected  to  facilitate  the  introduction 
of  less  conservative  behaviour.  The  section  which  follows  is  devoted  to  a dis- 
cussion of  the  mechanism  for  change,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  what  is  ! 
required  is  a body  of  Procedural  Commissioners.  The  final  sections  discuss  the 
kind  of  principles  which  might  be  expected  to  influence  the  work  of  such  a body, 
so  far  as  these  can  be  discovered  from  the  material  of  earlier  chapters.  ’ 

B.  THE  NEED  FOR  CHANGE 

2.  The  first  conclusion  summarily  stated  in  Chapter  One  was  that  on  our 
chosen  criteria  each  procedure  studied  could  be  subjected  tocriticism,  although  the 
nature  of  the  criticism  and  its  extent  and  importance  differed  greatly  from  one 
procedure  to  another.  To  consider  the  criteria  of  acceptability  first,  it  seems 
obvious  that  engineering  is  most  liable  to  attack,  although  paper  and  board- 
making is  not  without  its  critics  and  there  are  complaints  from  the  unions  in 
building  that  there  is  need  for  a special  procedure  to  deal  with  questions  of 
discipline  and  dismissal.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  criticism  on  grounds  of 
acceptability  comes  mostly  from  the  trade  tmion  side,  and  is  most  pronounced 
where  forms  of  employer  conciliation  and  an  absence  of  joint  standing  arrange- 
ments exist.  Employers  mainly  complain  about  the  non-observance  of  agree- 
ments, especially  in  engineering  and  building.  In  the  case  of  engineering  it  is 
surely  worth  pointing  out  that  there  may  well  be  a connection  between  employer 
complaints  and  the  traditional  attitudes  of  the  unions  and  their  members  towards 
procedural  provisions,  especially  the  managerial  functions  clauses,  It  may  be 
argued  that  nowadays  these  clauses  afford  the  employers  no  real  protection, 
and  certainly  all  the  other  procedures  studied  in  this  paper  operate  at  least  as 
effectively  without  them.  Meanwhile  their  continued  presence,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  employers  to  modify  them,  fosters  the  sense  of  grievance  on  ,^e  trade 
union  side  and  helps  to  perpetuate  the  often  expressed  view  among  shop  stewards 
in  the  industry  that  the  workers  have  yet  to  agree  to  all  the  formal  rules  that 
regulate  workplace  negotiation,  and  are  forced  to  abide  by  some  of  them  “under 
protest”.  No  doubt  the  employers  would  contest  this  description  of  the  position, 
and  point  to  the  fact  that  the  unions  are  still  parties  to  the  managerial  functions 
clauses,  even  if  they  do  not  like  them.  But  they  would  do  better  to  consider  the 
benefits  that  might  accrue  from  a willingness  on  their  part  to  accept  formally 
the  substance  of  the  unions’  case.  At  the  very  least  this  would  remove  a long 
standing  sense  of  grievance  and  eliminate  one  justification  for  recourse  to 
unconstitutional  action. 

3.  The  results  of  applying  the  criteria  of  appropriateness  are  stiU  mote  fat 
teaching.  Here  there  appear  to  be  two  outstanding  candidates  for  reform: 
engineering  and  building.  In  the  first  the  indices  of  procedural  appropriateness 
reveal  a system  working  under  growing  strain  with  a declining  rate  of  effective- 
ness. In  general  terms  procedure  may  be  regarded  as  inappropriate  on  a number 
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of  grounds.  Xo  begin  with  it  tries  to  ussocinte  together  Si  very  large  niimber  of 
plants  and  firms  with  differing  markets,  technologies  and  management  structures 
It  is  particularly  ill-suited  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  multi-plant  companies  and 
; to  promote  the  kind  of  planned  response  to  change  in  the  workshop  that  is 
; essential  once  shop  floor  bargaining  by  organised  groups  becomes  the  norm 
5 It  also  produces  results  that  are  difficult  to  interpret  at  shop  floor  level  the 
complexity  of  the  situation  helping  to  foster  the  common  view  among  workers 
that  nothing  is  settled  in  engineering  by  taking  disputes  through  procedure. 

4.  Yet  it  could  be  argued  that  at  least  the  engineering  procedure  does  set 
out  to  provide  a forum  within  which  virtually  any  dispute  can  be  subjected  to 

! some  kind  of  conciliation  process.  In  building,  on  the  other  hand,  a much  more 

; formally  equitable  and  acceptable  procedural  process  may  be  criticised  for  the 

! opposite  reason,  namely  that  it  fails  to  provide  a much  needed  focus  for  resolving 
I the  industrial  relations  problems  of  the  industry  because  of  its  self-imposed 
i restrictions.  Once  again,  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  only  good  could  come  of 

! accepting  openly  that  things  are  not  what  they  seem.  If  standard  rates  are  com- 

i monly  exceeded,  and  the  majority  of  disputes  cannot  be  dealt  with  constitution- 
! ally,  it  ought  surely  to  be  desirable  to  reform  procedure  in  some  way  so  that  it 

i becomes  more  in  conforinity  with  the  realities  of  the  situation;  at  least  this 

f argument  is  a strong  one  if  both  sides  are  genuine  in  their  professed  desires  to 

return  to  more  effective  joint  regulation. 

5.  But  the  obvious  inappropriateness  of  the  established  procedures  in 
engineering  and  building  should  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the  defects 
which  have  been  found  in  the  working  of  other  systems.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested, for  example,  that  there  might  be  a case  for  developing  more  the  joint 
regulation  aspects  of  the  paper  and  boardmaking  procedure,  while  even  within 
the  exemplary  system  of  the  chemical  industry  there  are  signs  of  pressure  on  the 
participants,  and  there  is  a need  for  more  formal  plant  bargaining  arrangements. 
There  are  also  problems  arising  out  of  the  move  towards  more  productivity 
bargaining  which  in  this  case  the  parties  have  taken  steps  to  counter,  and  the 
representativeness  of  the  system  could  clearly  be  improved.  In  the  coal  industry, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  an  unusual  degree  of  awareness  among  manage- 
ment of  the  problems  that  arise  out  of  relying  on  pit  settlement,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  these  defects  will  disappear.  It  may  be  true  that  there  has  been  some 
improvement  in  the  rate  of  unconstitutional  stoppages,  hut  there  remain  areas 
of  the  industry  where  strike  ratios  are  still  among  the  highest  in  Britain. 

6.  In  short,  none  of  the  procedures  studied  is  perfect.  None  has  entirely 
solved  the  internal  requirements  of  any  procedural  system,  as  outlined  in  the 
introductory  chapter  of  this  study.  This  may  be  summarised  as  the  discovery  of 
ways  of  promoting  and  facilitating  the  joint  regulation  of  conditions  of  work  in 
amanner  which  is  both  broadly  acceptable  to  the  parties  and  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  the  units  of  production  that  are  combined  within  a given  procediual 
area.  Such  failure  is  not  perhaps  surprising,  since  the  task  set  is  a difficult  one 
and  those  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  carry  it  out  are  ordinary,  fallible  men,  who 
nsn^y  have  many  other  things  to  attend  to.  What  is  surprising  is  that  in  general 
-^with  the  notable  exception  of  the  coal  industry  over  the  last  ten  years — so 
little  time  has  been  given  to  analysing  the  elements  of  procedural  acceptability 
and  appropriateness  in  an  effort  to  maintain  and  improve  matters.  This  brings 
us  to  the  second  conclusion  summarised  in  Chapter  One,  namely  that  the  ability 
of  the  parties  in  different  industries  to  respond  to  procedural  problems  and 
defects  is  also  very  varied,  although  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  how  far  most 
of  the  industries  studied  have  developed  adequate  machinery  for  adjusting 
procedure  so  as  to  rectify  difficulties  and  defects  in  a constructive  way. 
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7.  It  might  be  instructive,  at  this  stage,  to  enquire  briefly  why  this  should  be 
and  to  raise  the  general  question  of  the  reasons  for  procedural  inertia  in  Britam 
One  obvious  reason  is  that  a wholly  voluntary  approach  to  procedural  arrange- 
ments, such  as  that  which  has  been  traditional  in  British  industrial  relations 
is  based  upon  two  broad  assumptions.  The  first  is  that  the  parties  will  organise 
their  procedures  so  as  to  serve  their  own  best  interests ; the  second  is  that  the  sum 
total  of  these  interests  will  secure  the  best  overall  industrial  relations  system  for 
all. 

8.  The  utilitarian  ring  about  these  propositions,  modified  in  terms  of  the 
more  collectivist  philosophy  which  the  development  of  collective  bargaining 
itself  engenders,  is  obvious  enough.  But  the  effect  of  their  acceptance  is  surely 
to  encourage  the  belief  that  what  is  not  required  is  a constant  objective  inquiry 
and  debate  into  the  continuing  effectiveness  of  established  structures. 

9.  It  is  of  course  true,  as  mentioned  in  Chapter  One,  that  there  has  been  a 
growing  national  interest  in  the  working  of  procedures,  although  so  far  this 
concern  has  mainly  found  its  rationale  in  a public  anxiety  over  the  incidence  of 
stoppages  of  work.  As  might  be  expected  this  over-concentration  on  what  has 
been  shown  in  this  paper  to  be  but  one  index  of  procedural  inappropriafeness 
or  non-acceptability,  has  so  far  only  produced  demands  that  the  scope  of  stahite 
law  should  be  extended,  so  as  to  provide  additional  sanctions  to  ensure  good 
behaviour.'  But  as  was  argued  in  Part  1 of  this  study,  there  are  ample  reasons 
why  the  actual  practitioners  of  the  industrial  relations  process  should  be  sceptical 
of  the  efficacy  of  incorporating  into  present  day  procedures  these  kind  of 
sanctions ; and  in  these  doubts  the  twin  considerations  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
penalties  and  the  imperfections  and  informality  of  the  procedures  themselves 
may  be  approximately  equally  mixed.  The  relevance  of  legal  sanctions  to  any 
reformed  system  is  a subject  which  will  be  referred  to  further  below.  The  point 
that  is  being  made  at  the  moment  is  that  so  far  public  opinion  and  debate  have 
had  little  effect  on  the  parties.  Certainly  they  have  made  no  impression  on  their 
traditional  convictions  that  they  know  their  own  business  best. 

10.  Yet  there  can  be  no  real  doubt  about  three  contentions  which  would  seem 
to  be  fully  substantiated  by  a great  deal  of  the  evidence  in  this  paper.  The  first  is 
that  the  conventional  assumption  that,  of  their  own  accord,  the  parties  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  know  the  procedures  and  dispute  settlements  which  are  best  for 
their  particular  industries  or  firms,  is  not  necessarily  true.  The  second  is  that, 
however  adequate  a procedure  may  be  at  the  moment  of  its  inception,  it  does  not 
follow  that  such  adequacy  is  permanent.  The  third  is  that  there  is  little  evidence 
that,  left  to  themselves,  the  parties  find  it  easy  to  adapt  their  procedure  to 
changing  circumstances. 

11.  The  main  reason  for  the  first  contention  is  simply  that  those  who  are  most 
closely  involved  in  day  to  day  industrial  relationships  while  they  may  know  where 
procedures  are  inadequate,  may  not  be-aware  of  the  alternatives  that  are  open  to 
them;  in  effect  they  may  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  their  own  experience 
and  fail  to  realise  that  others  find  it  possible  to  act  in  other  ways.  An  outstanding 
example  of  this  kind  of  procedural  insularity  occurs  in  engineering.  For  employ- 
■irs  in  the  industry  are  usually  astonished  to  discover  that  they  are  virtually  alone 
n their  belief  that  they  must  retain  the  “managerial  functions  clauses”  which 


' It  needs  to  be  constantly  pointed  out  that  there  are  legal  sanctions  at  the  moment,  in  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  unconstitutional  strikes  involve  an  unlawful  breach  of  the 
strikers’  contract  which  is  actionable  by  the  employer.  The  main  reason  why  employers  do  not 
take  unconstitutional  strikers  to  law  is  that  they  have  at  hand  the  much  speedier  and  more 
effective  weapon  of  dismissal,  on  pounds  of  breach  of  contract,  if,  for  some  good  rea^n, 
they  decide  that  they  are  not  free  to  invoke  this  weapon  they  are  hardly  likely  to  feel  that  they 
are  free  to  bring  an  action  in  a public  court. 
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have  never  existed  in  most  other  industries.  Another  example  of  insularity  arises 
in  building,  where  niost  full-time  officials,  having  grown  up  within  the  system 
find  it  almost  imposs.ble  to  envisage  a procedural  arrangement  with  the  oppor- 
timities  and  flexibilities  of  that  m engineering. 


12.  There  are  many  possible  causes  of  declining  procedural  adequacy  One 
important  reason  is  simply  that  while  procedures  tend  to  remain  much  the  same 
subject  to  the  ad  hoc  adjustments  of  informal  custom  and  practice  everything 
else  is  changing.  Thus  as  trade  unions  grow  in  power  and  influence  they  vv^ish  to 
I extend  the  scope  of  formal  recognition,  or  become  increasingly  critical  of  pro 
I cedural  devices  which  they  were  formerly  forced  to  accept,  e.g.  employer  coucilia- 
f tion  or  the  absence  of  independent  arbitration  over  dismissals.  Similarly  giant 
: firms  develop  that  have  little  in  common  with  smaller  concerns,  and  feel  the  need 

> to  provide  their  own  personnel  policies  and  individualistic  wage  structures 
„ New  market  opportunities  may  also  be  changing  the  product-mix  of  other  firms’ 
and  mergers  may  lead  to  the  development  of  multi-product  multi-plant  corpora- 
tions with  new  structures  of  decision-taking  that  do  not  fit  into  traditional  levels 
S of  dispute  settlement.  Technological  innovation,  in  other  instances,  may  also  be 

[ producing  changes  in  work  arrangement  which  render  unsuitable  systems  of 
grievance  settlement  that  were  developed  to  deal  with  past  wage-payment  svs 
i terns,  e.g.  piecework.  In  earlier  chapters  of  this  paper  a number  of  examples  of 
this  sort  were  discovered  which  had  produced  a decline  in  procedural  accept 
ability  or  appropriateness.  In  effect,  it  may  be  said,  there  had  become  apparmit 
a tension  between  the  customary  assumptions  concerning  the  conditions  of 
effective  procedural  operation,  which  place  a premium  on  stability  and  the 
! rapidly  changing  environement  within  which  they  are  expected  to  work 


13.  After  all,  it  is  natural  for  those  involved  in  the  day  to  day  adjustments 

I of  procedural  operation  to  come  to  believe  that  what  matters  is  their  knowledge 

I ofits  intricacies  and  elfects.  To  work  a procedure  well,  they  may  argue,  one  needs 

; to  know  its  complex  pattern  of  informal  and  formal  precedents  and  be  prepared 

J to  trust  it  to  secure  reasonable  settlements  over  a period  of  time.  As  was  seen 

i most  outstandingly  in  the  case  of  the  building  industry,  once  this  attitude  has 

been  engendered  it  is  not  easily  dispelled.  A premium  is  placed  on  formal  pro- 
cedural conservatism  and  stability,  even  where,  to  the  outsider,  the  result 
appears  to  be  the  virtual  collapse  of  joint  regulation  in  any  meaningful  form 
over  a wide  area  of  the  industry.  For  it  is  not  easy  for  those  involved  in  the  pro- 
; cess  to  see  how  far  environmental  changes  are  demanding  formal  changes  in 

i procedural  practices,  especially  if  this  seems  to  involve  them  adopting  radically 

I new  patterns  of  behaviour. 

14.  Nor  are  they  entirely  wrong.  Procedures  do  need  to  become  accepted  and 
understood,  and  this  does  take  time.  There  is  a case  for  procedural  conservatism; 
It  is  merely  argued  here  that  such  conservatism  cannot  be  taken  to  the  point 
where  it  becomes  a justification  for  taking  little  or  no  notice  of  far-reaching 
modifications  in  the  circumstances  within  which  procedure  operates.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  it  is  quite  natural  to  except  that  those  most  closely  involved  may 
err  on  the  side  of  caution  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

15.  There  is  an  additional  reason  for  caution.  To  argue  for  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  procedural  basis  of  an  industry’s  industrial  relations  is  a serious 
step,  a step  which  is  in  many  ways  more  fundamental  than  suggesting  changes 
m substantive  agreements.  An  analogy  with  political  systems  may  help  to  make 
the  point  clear.  In  any  political  system  it  is  open  for  the  politicians  to  use  the 
system  to  obtain  such  substantive  legislation  as  they  think  best  for  the  commun- 
ity or  for  the  section  of  it  which  they  represent.  Such  legislation  can  be  far 
teaching  in  its  consequences  without  constituting  a challenge  to  the  system 
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itself.  But,  for  politicians  of  either  or  both  sides  to  agree  to  challenge  or  change  [: 
the  constitution  of  the  state,  is  a very  different  matter.  Here  the  basic  ground  | 

rules  of  political  behaviour  and  institutions  are  in  question ; to  challenge  them  I 
is  to  invite  accusation  of  subversive  or  revolutionary  behaviour.  | 

16.  This  analogy  cannot  be  taken  too  far,  of  course.  Those  within  particular  | 
industries  who  wish  to  amend  procedures  often  tend  to  be  regarded  less  as 
revolutionaries  than  as  impractical  reformers  who  have  not  yet  grasped  the 
realities  of  the  situation.  In  fact,  the  opponents  of  reform  are  always  those  most 
■closely  associated  with  the  “politics”  and  practice  of  the  procedtues  concerned, 
and  it  is  not  far-fetched  to  assume  that  to  some  extent  their  anxieties  reflect 
similar  preferences  to  those  of  politicians  resisting  constitutional  reform. 

17.  There  is,  however,  one  other  reason  which  can  be  adduced  to  support 
the  contention  advanced  above  tlrat  the  parties  do  not  find  it  easy  to  adapt 
procedure  to  changing  circumstances.  It  has  already  been  argued  that  procedures 
represent,  at  any  point  of  time,  a balance  of  power.i  Either  side  may  consider 
that  the  balance  is  imperfect.  They  may  attempt  to  secure  marginal  changes  which 
would  seem  to  operate  in  their  favour,  and  may  or  may  not  be  checked  by  the 
■other  side.  But  in  the  nature  of  things  they  are  likely  to  move  slowly,  especially 
•on  the  employers’  side,  since  on  the  whole  the  most  common  demand  will  be  for 
more  recognition  and  acceptance  of  joint  regulation  by  the  trade  unions.  If  a 
new  procedure  is  instituted,  it  is  a matter  for  conjecture  which  side  will  benefit 
more  in  the  long  run  and  what  the  effects  will  be  on  the  power  relations  of  the 
parties.  Tactics  in  such  a situation  naturally  come  to  be  preferred  to  strategy. 
There  appears  to  be  wisdom  in  inaction  since  the  odds  in  one’s  favour  when 
■change  is  introduced  are  not  easily  calculable. 

18.  For  all  these  reasons  it  is  ar^ed  that  change  in  procedures  must  be 
assisted  by  the  mobilisation  of  some  kind  of  external  influence  or  pressure,  and 
the  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  concerned  with  exploring  the  forms  this  might 
take  and  the  criteria  which  could  be  adopted  in  seeking  to  encourage  change. 


C.  THE  MECHANISM  OF  CHANGE 

19.  In  recent  years  an  increasing  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to 
speed  up  the  process  of  procedural  change  by  external  influence  of  various  kinds. 
Initiatives  in  respect  of  the  motor  industry,  the  docks  and  ship-building  were 
mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  study  But  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
suggestions  for  procedural  reform  that  have  been  advanced  in  several  recent 
reports  of  the  Prices  and  Incomes  Board— notably  those  concerning  such 
industries  as  road  haulage,  printing,  bus  workers,  local  government  workers  and 
■engineering.^  Procedural  change  as  a way  of  improving  relations  has  appeared 
too  in  the  reports  of  recent  Courts  of  Inquiry,  notably  those  under  Lords  Pearson 
and  Cameron  in  respect  of  the  shipping  and  construction  industries.^ 

20.  Unfortunately  no  substantial  evidence  exists  as  to  how  effective  such 
■essentially  ad  hoc  intervention  has  been.  In  any  case  the  public  inquiries  and 
investigations  in  question  have  almost  always  had  limited  terms  of  reference  and 
their  procedural  recommendations  have  usually  arisen  out  of  their  central 
concern  with  some  other  problem,  e.g.  the  effects  of  casual  working  in  the  docks, 
strikes  in  the  motor  industry  or  inflationary  house  rates  in  printing  etc.  In  so  far 
•as  they  have  resulted  in  procedural  change  and  experiment,  for  example  m the 


“ Part  1,  p.  1. 

■ PIB  Reports  Nos.  I,  2.  16,  29  and  49. 

■■  Cmnd.  3025  and  3211;  Cmnd.  3396. 
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docks,  printing  and  motors,  it  is  arguable  that  there  has  usually  been  an  air  of 
interim  initiative.  It  may  also  be  said,  in  the  case  of  bodies  like  Courts  of 
Inquiry,  that  they  have  lacked  adequate  staffing,  and  that  they  are  understandably 
weak  in  techniques  for  analysing  industrial  relations  problems.  There  has 
certainly  been  no  attempt  to  establish  tests  of  procedural  adequacy  along  the 
lines  suggested  in  earlier  chapters  of  this  paper,  or  to  collect  the  relevant 
I statistics  required  in  order  to  apply  them  to  a particular  industry  or  firm. 

t 21.  As  a result  it  may  be  said  that  although  we  have  passed  through  a period 
i when  it  has  come  to  be  widely  accepted  that  there  is  a need  fox  procedural  change 
1 and  that  external  intervention,  in  the  form  of  public  investigation  and  inquiry’ 
could  assist  this  process,  we  still  lack  the  proper  instruments  for  this  purpose! 

22.  In  subsequent  paragraphs  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  outline  briefly 
instruments  that  might  be  suitable;  for  the  moment  it  is  necessary  to  stress  that 
any  sustained  attempt  at  inducing  procedural  change  externally  would  need  to 
he  accompanied  by  four  as  yet  unrealised  objectives.  First,  there  has  to  be 
developed  a body  of  procedural  knowledge  and  experience  in  some  public  body 
available  to  the  parties.  Second,  the  body  responsible  for  building  up  expertise 
in  procedural  matters  needs  access  to  information  about  how  procedures  are 
actually  operating.  And  it  needs  to  develop  and  apply  its  own  tests  of  pro- 
cedural adequacy  along  more  sophisticated  and  comprehensive  lines  than  the 
relatively  simple  ones  advanced  in  this  paper  on  the  basis  of  somewhat  limited 
research.  Third,  having  used  the  information  available  to  diagnose  problems, 
it  requires  the  authority  to  follow  up  within  the  industries,  firms  and  unions 
involved,  until  the  circumstances  associated  with  the  original  problems  can  be 
seen  to  be  effectively  altered.  (In  effect  the  body  in  question  needs  to  begin  a 
procedural  dialogue  with  the  parties,  listening  to  their  fears  and  objections  and 
seeking  to  persuade  them  to  experiment  along  the  lines  suggested.)  Finally  such 
a body  needs  to  be  associated  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  without  being 
identified  with  it.t 

23.  On  the  evidence  of  earlier  chapters,  the  necessity  for  these  developments 
to  a large  extent  explains  itself.  Once  it  is  admitted  that  the  parties  are  unlikely 
to  reformulate  procedures  with  sufficient  speed,  it  follows  that  the  situation 
can  be  improved  only  by  external  aid  designed  to  provide  additional  experience 
and  knowledge.  Obtaining  knowledge  is,  as  with  all  advisory  and  consultancy 
work,  a question  of  inquiry  and  experience.  The  collection  of  information  is 
vital,  not  only  because  knowledge  can  be  gained  from  it  but  because  it  is  the  best 
means  of  diagnosing  procedural  difficulties  before  they  become  acute.  (There 
would  be  less  need  for  dramatic  and  difficult  intervention  in  areas  like  printing, 

; motors  and  the  docks  if  provision  for  earlier  diagnosis  had  been  built  into  our 
■ procedural  system.)  The  collection  of  such  information  implies  the  existence  of 
powers  to  do  so,  the  right  to  intervene  as  required,  and  the  right  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  parties  as  long  as  is  necessary. 

24.  For  all  these  reasons  it  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  established  a 
body  of  Procedural  Commissioners,  whose  task  it  should  be  to  supervise  the 
improvement  and  adaptation  of  dispute  procedures.  It  would  be  an  important 
part  of  their  task  not  to  weaken  the  authority  of  voluntarism,  and  they  rm'ght 
be  expected  to  work  increasingly  at  the  behest  of  the  parties  and  with  their  co- 
operation. On  the  other  hand  the  Minister  of  Labour  would  be  free  to  make 


The  main  reason  for  this  is  the  classic  one  for  Courts  and  Commissions  of  Inquiry.  Such 
bodies  sometimes  have  to  say  hard, things,  and  can  do  so  better  from  a position  of  forma] 
mde[Mndence.  The_  Ministry  of  Labour,  for  its  part,  would  not  always  wish  to  be  responsible 
tor  all  the  suggestions  of  a body  of  this  kind,  just  as  it  sometimes  finds  it  useful  to  ignore 
recommendations  of  Courts  of  Inquiry. 
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references  to  the  Commissioners,  if  he  thought  this  would  help  to  improv 
procedural  arrangements  within  a particular  industry  or  firm.  The 
sioners  themselves  might  also  be  charged  with  the  task  of  reporting  to  Parliament 
and  of  making  suggestions  about  such  changes  in  the  law  as  they  would  thkk 
beneficial.  The  substance  of  their  job  would,  in  fact,  be  to  ensure  that,  inrapiX 
changing  industrial  situations,  procedures  were  so  altered  and  developed  as  to 
ensure  the  existence  of  the  most  effective  voluntary  arrangements  possible 

25.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  in  this  paper  to  spell  out  the  composition 
or  structure  of  such  a body,  nor  its  relationship  with,  other  established  institu 
tions  of  external  influence — the  Prices  and  Incomes  Board,  ad  hoc  Courts  of 
Inquiry  and  so  on.  All  that  needs  to  be  said  is  that  it  ought  to  find  room  for  all 
kinds  of  talents  and  experience,  including  those  of  acknowledged  expert  prac- 
titioners from  both  sides  of  industry.  It  is  more  important,  for  present  purposes 
to  say  something  about  the  general  principles  which  might  be  expected  to  govern 
the  work  of  such  a public  instrument,  and  it  is  here  that  we  can  reintroduce  a 
consideration  of  the  requirements  of  the  public  interest,  as  modified  and  refined 
by  what  has  been  discovered  about  the  requirements  of  acceptability  and  appro- 
priateness in  earlier  chapters. 

D.  CRITERIA  FOR  CHANGE 

26.  The  first  point  which  clea'rly  arises  out  of  all  five  studies  made  is  that  it 
is  no  longer  possible  to  think  in  terms  of  an  ideal  model  or  structure  of  relation- 
ships which  ought  to  be  universally  encouraged.  It  is  possible  to  argue  that  on 
the  whole,  joint  regulation  and  standing  bodies  are  to  be  preferred  to  employer 
conciliation  and  ad  hoc  arrangements,  especially  when  trade  unionism  and  work- 
shop bargaining  become  at  all  developed,  but  beyond  this  it  is  certainly  hot 
possible  to  think  in  terms  of  a generally  applicable  procedural  model— as,  for 
example,  was  advocated  in  the  report  of  the  Whitley  Committee  in  1917. 

27.  Sometimes  the  Commissioners  might  think  that  what  was  needed  was  the 
restructuring  of  an  existing  national  system,  with  perhaps  more  formal  provisions 
for  plant  bargaining  and  the  introduction  of  a form  of  grievance  arbitration. 
At  other  times  they  might  consider  that  the  parties  should  move  towards  the 
break-up  of  an  existing  national  system  into  a series  of  virtually  autonomous 
procedural  arrangements  based  on  various  product  markets  or  technological 
similarities.  Sometimes  the  main  emphasis  might  be  placed  on  the  need  for 
company-wide  agreements,  especially  for  the  large  multi-plant  companies 
within  a given  industry.  In  effect  diversity  should  be  the  keynote  rather  thm 
uniformity.  The  Commissioners  could  not  avoid  taking  the  view  that  the  varying 
factors  of  technology,  market  structure,  employer  unity  and  so  on  tend  to 
produce  different  answers  in  different  cases.  Procedures  may  be  in  need  of  general 
iinprovement,  but  not  necessarily  always  in  the  same  direction.  In  effect  the 
aim  would  be  to  provide  bespoke  tailoring,  rather  than  ready-to-wear  “reach 
me  downs”  for  all. 

28.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  foresee  ways  in  which  the  reform  of 
procedures  in  the  country  might  move  which  are  not  entirely  without  discernable 
consistency  and  direction.  It  is  also  possible  to  argue  that  by  inducing  changes 
in  these  directioris  a body  of  Procedural  Commissioners  might  be  said  to  be 
serving  both  the  internal  and  external  interests  of  the  parties  and  the  public  at 
large. 

29.  To  begin  with,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  paper, 
there  is  a general  sense  in  which  it  appears  to  be  appropriate  to  move  away  from 
some  of  the  simpler  assumptions  behind  our  traditional  system  of  national 
bargaining  especially  where  wages  are  concerned.  It  is  not  unfair  to  suggest 
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that,  as  was  shown  most  clearly  in  the  chapter  on  engineering,  this  system  rests 
upon  certain  assumptions  which  often  no  longer  exist.  Essentially  it  tends  to 
confine /orma/  joint  regulation  to  the  national  level,  and  to  limit  this  mainly  to 
[he  determination  of  wage  advances  and  rates  and  the  settlement  of  certain 
standard  conditions  (such  as  the  length  of  the  standard  week,  the  period  of  paid 
holiday  and  so  on).  It  is  also  fair  to  argue  that  in  origin  the  system  tended  to 
assume  that  outside  this  area  of  formal  joint  regulation  managers  had  freedom 
to  do  more  or  less  as  they  liked,  i.e.  in  the  introduction  of  new  machinery,  job 
changes,  upgrading  of  workers,  discharging  them  when  required,  allocating  hours 
of  work  and  so  on. 

30.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  system  was  never  intended  to  prevent 

local  flexibility,  even  within  systems  as  centralised  and  formally  controlled  as 
that  of  building.  (Thus  there  could  still  be  merit  payments,  for  example,  or 
workers  could  exceed  national  minimum  piecework  standards.)  However,  in 
so  far  as  matters  of  this  kind  jointly  cieiermined,  i.e.  by  collective  bargaining, 

they  were  generally  regarded  as  likely  to  be  of  only  marginal  importance. 

31.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  most  of  the  disputes  procedures  we  have 
studied  in  this  paper  provided  only  for  fractional,  informal  settlement  within 
factories,  works  and  sites  and  were  not  intended  to  encourage  the  kind  of  formal 
plant-wide  bargaining  that  was  found  to  be  required  today.  To  have  specifically 
provided  for  formalised  plant  bargaining  in  industries  like  engineering,  chem- 
icis,  or  paper  and  boardmaking  would  not  have  been  a marginal  development; 
it  would  have  represented  open  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  management  was  not 
free  to  do  what  it  liked  outside  the  areas  of  national  joint  regulations. 

32.  The  way  in  which  this  system  has  become  eroded  in  different  industries 
has  been  outlined  in  successive  chapters — most  comprehensively  in  engineering 
and  building.  First,  there  has  been  the  growth  of  workshop  bargaining  in 
conditions  of  relatively  full  employment  and  diversified  local  labour  markets. 
His  has  meant  two  things.  Firstly,  traditional  areas  of  managerial  prerogative 
have  tended  to  disappear.  Thus  merit  rates  now  tend  to  be  jointly  determined, 
hours  of  work  are  regulated  by  stewards,  piecework  systems  are  subject  to 
bargaining,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  management  to  change  jobs,  up- 
grade workers  or  discharge  them  more  or  less  at  will.  These  things  have  come  to 
be  bargained  about,  for  the  most  part  informally  and  on  a piecemeal  basis : 
alternatively  workers  have  imposed  certain  unilateral  rules  concerning  them. 
Secondly,  collectively  determined  wage  gaps  have  developed,  i.e.  domestically 
negotiated  increases  in  the  wage  bill.  As  a result  of  both  developments  manage- 
ment, in  all  the  industries  studied  apart  from  building,  has  begun  to  find  itself 
involved  in  a patchwork  of  informal  joint  regulation.  A two  tier  system  of 
bargaining  has  arisen:  (a)  at  national  level,  between  employers’  associations  and 
national  trade  unions,  usually  through  the  medium  of  federations ; (h)  at  domestic 
level,  for  the  most  part  between  factory  floor  management  and  shop  stewards, 
sometimes  with  the  aid  of  their  local  officials.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing 
about  this  system,  as  it  has  developed,  has  been  that  it  has  tended  to  exclude 
top  level  management,  especially  within  the  large  multi-plant  company.  For 
formally  at  least  management  above  shop  floor  level  has  not  been  directly 
involved  in  the  process  of  joint  regulation  at  all,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 
required  to  settle  domestic  disputes  within  a particular  establishment  before  they 
went  out  into  the  external  procedure. 

33.  But  of  course  the  development  of  workshop  bargaining  by  shop  stewards 
has  not  been  the  only  factor  at  work  undermining  the  assumptions  of  the 
traditional  system  of  national  bargaining.  Another  factor  undoubtedly  has  been 
the  emergence  of  personnel  management,  representing  as  it  has  done  the  decision 
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of  management  to  take  positive  interest  in  all  aspects  of  labour  utilisation  and 
cost.  Another  development  has  been  the  growth  of  the  large  multi-plant  firm 
itself,  which  has  been  particularly  concerned  in  industries  like  engineerina 
chemicals  and  building,  to  develop  its  own  company-wide  policy  of  laboiw 
relations.  A further  consideration  of  special  importance  in  both  engineering  and 
chemicals,  but  also  elsewhere,  has  been  the  growing  complexity  of  technologv 
and  in  particular  the  relative  uniqueness  of  work  content  and  work  arrangemat 
in  individual  plants  and  firms. 

34.  The  common  characteristics  of  all  these  influences  is  that  they  have 
tended  to  produce  a situation  in  which  established  systems  of  national  joint 
regulation  have  come  to  be  thought  increasingly  inappropriate  and  unacceptable 
to  one  or  another  of  the  parties.  In  particular,  on  the  employers’  side,  individual 
companies  have  begun  to  feel  the  need  to  gain  some  degree  of  control  over  their 
own  wage  bill,  to  shape  its  content  in  a positive  and  plarmed  way  to  fit  their 
individual  circumstances.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  point  out,  after  the  study 
of  the  building  industry,  that  factors  of  this  kind,  when  combined  with  the 
presence  of  differential  labour  markets  and  variations  in  profitability  and 
efficiency,  can  produce  the  collapse  of  a national  system  of  joint  regulation 
even  without  the  assistance  of  strong  shop  floor  bargaining. 

35.  Nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  the  traditional  national  system  comes  under 
the  most  effective  pressure,  and  in  one  sense  becomes  most  in  need  of  reform 
when  it  is  facing  some  kind  of  workshop  challenge  of  the  kind  we  discovered 
most  clearly  at  work  in  engineering  and  chemicals.  This  point  can  be  made 
most  simply  by  considering  what  needs  to  be  done  if  management  is  to  regain 
control  of  the  situation  and  avoid  the  worst  effects  of  uneven  local  wage  gaps 
and  inefficient  work  group  practices.  Top  management  has  to  enter  directly 
into  the  joint  reflation  process  at  plant  and  company  level,  a situation  which 
is  most  appropriately  signalised  by  the  provision  of  more  formal  plant  and 
company  procedures  and  attempts  to  negotiate  productivity  agreements. 

36.  It  is  at  this  point,  of  course,  that  the  national  system,  as  traditionally 
operated,  becomes  most  obviously  inappropriate  and  even  against  the  public 
interest.  For  to  regain  control  and  promote  eflncieucy  the  firm  in  question  hi 
only  one  important  instrument  at  its  disposal;  the  use  of  its  own  wage  bill. 
Basically  this  is  what  productivity  bargaining,  in  its  most  developed  sense,  implies. 
Management  seeks  to  develop  a personal  policy  which  establishes  objectives 
for  all  aspects  of  manpower  utilisation  and  cost  in  every  department  and  plant 
in  the  firm.  This  is  intended  to  result  in  a payment  and  reward  system  that  fits 
its  own  pattern  of  work  arrangement  and  job  content,  and  which  is  in  line  with 
the  requirements  of  local  labour  markets.  To  induce  its  strong  shop  floor  organis- 
ation to  move  in  the  direction  of  these  objectives,  which  may  be  said  to  be  also 
national  objectives  in  the  widest  sense,  it  must  be  free  to  use  the  increase  in  the 
wage  bill  which  it  considers  it  can  afford  if  consent  can  be  obtained  for  the  new 
system  of  work, 

"il.  It  follows  that  in  so  far  as  the  determination  of  that  wage  bill  remains 
out  of  its  hands  the  process  of  movement  is  made  more  difficult.  There  arises  a 
basic  conflict  between  what  might  be  termed  traditional  national  wage  bargain- 
ing, as  described  in  this  study,  and  company  or  plant-wide  productivity  bargain- 
ing. For  the  traditional  system  in  most  British  industries  now  results  in  what 
have  been  termed  “across  the  board  increases”  being  paid  to  all  workers  in  the 
industry  who  are  in  a particular  national  grade,  whatever  their  actual  level  of 
earnings,  eificiency  of  working  or  objective  job  requirements.  This  assumes  a 
unformity  of  operation  and  a scope  for  managerial  innovation  that  no  longer 
exists  wherever  productivity  bargaining  is  needed  in  order  to  raise  efliciency  and 
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produce  ohaage.  It  follows  that  old  style  national  wage  bargaining,  by  its  very 
nature,  merely  raids  the  wage  bills  of  firms  that  no  longer  conform  to  its 
assumptions.  This  is  not  only  inappropriate  from  the  parties’  point  of  view  it  is 
surely  arguable  that  it  is  against  the  public  interest  as  well. 

38.  This  should  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  Procedural  Commissioners 
must  be  expected  invariably  to  propose  the  dismantling  of  all  forms  of  national 
wage  bargaining,  and  the  creation  of  plant  and  company  procedures  in  every 
case.  It  may  well  be  that  firms  which  now  need  to  take  direct  control  of  their 
own  wage  structure  in  all  its  elements  still  have  enough  in  common  with  other 
gnus  to  belong  to  the  same  employers’  association.  They  may  feel  that  they  still 
need  protection  against  the  elfect  of  trade  union  “^erilla  tactics”  in  certain 
situations.  They  may  even  wish  to  retain  genuine  national  minimum  standards 
so  as  to  prevent  undercutting  in  wages,  or  it  may  well  be  that  even  if  they  do  not 
the  unions  they  negotiate  with  will  insist  on  this  form  of  national  bargaining. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  some  national  bargaining  may  be  retained  over 
questions  such  as  hours,  holidays  and  minimum  earnings  levels.  What  surely 
is  likely  to  be  frowned  on  is  the  system  by  which  traditional  systems  of  national 
bargaining  continue  to  make  inroads  into  the  wage  bills  available  for  necessary 
productivity  and  other  agreements  at  firm  and  plant  level. 

39.  This  is  not  all.  If  the  analysis  of  this  section  is  correct  the  Procedural 
Commissioners  might  be  expected  to  advise  against  any  requirements  which 
help  to  prevent  firms  from  adjusting  to  the  realities  of  their  situation;  for  these 
must  surely  be  against  the  general  interest.  That  is  to  say,  if  a firm  feels  that  it 
needs  a company-wide  dispute  agreement  the  national  procedure  should  allow 
this,  as  it  seems  not  to  do  in  engineering,  at  least  in  the  case  of  multi-plant 
companies  with  establishments  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  If  the  firm 
wishes  to  give  full-time  officials  a more  prominent  part  in  the  procedure  it  should 
be  free  to  do  so,  as  it  is  not  formally  allowed  to  do  in  engineering.  If  it  wants  to 
grant  more  facilities  to  stewards  this  should  be  specifically  allowed  for,  in  a way 
that  seems  to  be  ruled  out  in  building. 

40.  The  Procedural  Commissioners  might  in  time  even  go  further  and  say 
that  far  from  preventing  or  hindering  adjustment  to  the  realities  of  the  workshop 
situation  the  procedural  provisions  of  a national  system  of  joint  regulation 
should  set  out  to  encourage  such  adjustment.  In  short  it  should  set  out  suitable 
criteria  for  firms  involved  in  productivity  bargaining,  model  procedures  and  so 
on,  though  how  far  it  should  go  beyond  the  provision  of  general  guide  lines  it  is 
impossible  to  say  in  advance.  It  is  conceivable  for  example,  that  certain  sorts  of 
productivity  agreements  could  be  ruled  out,  e.g.  those  which  were  deafly  likely 
to  result  in  widespread  up-bidding.  It  is  also  possible  that  different  provisions 
and  agreements  might  be  found  to  be  suitable  to  different  sections  of  an  industry 
in  different  levels  of  development.  (Thus  there  might  be  a rump  of  small  firms 
in  an  industry  where  conditions  were  still  generally  similar,  and  where  there  was, 
as  yet,  no  need  for  productivity  bargaining,  in  that  older  managerial  styles 
were  still  appropriate.  In  these  firms  it  might  continue  to  be  advisable  to  pass 
over  the  effective  regulation  of  wages  and  conditions  to  an  employers’  associa- 
tion operating  at  national  level.) 

41.  There  might  even  remain  whole  industries  and  trades — such  as  electrical 
contracting — where  a set  of  relatively  unusual  factors  make  it  possible  to 
continue  to  conduct  meaningful  productivity  bargaining  at  national  level  itself. 
But  udess  this  was  the  case  then  we  should  surely  expect  that  in  general  the 
traditional  forms  of  national  bargaining  over  wages,  as  described  in  this  section, 
would  not  be  likely  to  find  favour  with  the  Procedural  Commissioners. 
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42.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  recommendations  might 
ultimately  be  considered  to  be  appropriate  by  the  Procedural  Commissioners 
but  it  would  appear  that  if  the  argument  in  this  paper  is  at  all  correct  they  would 
do  well  to  avoid  suggesting  recourse  to  legal  sanctions  desipred  to  enforce  either 
old  or  new  procedures.  For  the  crux  of  the  argument  of  this  paper  has  been  that 
procedures  easily  outgrow  their  use,  and  that  their  relevance  and  effectiveness 
must  be  subject  to  continuous  review  without  upsetting  the  necessary  require- 
ments of  relative  stability  and  trust.  To  secure  this  it  is  proposed  to  create  a 
form  of  external  influence,  continuous,  persuasive  and  conciliatory,  serving  both 
the  long  term  interests  of  the  parties  and  the  general  interest  as  well,  so  far  as 
this  is  possible. 

43.  If  such  a body  is  to  have  any  chance  of  being  effective  the  parties  them- 
selves must  become  more  receptive  to  experiment  and  change,  even  if  it  involves 
risk  to  themselves.  But  if  chaos  and  fractionalism  are  to  be  avoided  they  must 
also  be  induced  to  write  more  of  their  joint  arrangements  and  agreements  down. 
In  every  study  the  conclusion  emerged  that  there  had  to  be  more  formal  agree- 
ments, especially  of  a procedural  kind.  In  short  the  parties  have  to  be  persuaded 
to  seek  to  negotiate  new  and  to  some  extent  risky  formal  arrangements  to  govern 
their  relations  with  each  other.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  more  effective 
way  to  stifle  such  a development  than  to  suggest  that  the  agreements  they  make 
should  in  future  be  legally  enforceable ; nothing  could  be  more  calculated  to 
lead  to  a fear  of  formal  commitment  and  to  touch  off  a resurgence  of 
resistance  to  change  and  risk  of  all  kinds.  In  short,  nothing  could  be  more  cal- 
culated to  reinforce  the  forces  of  procedural  conservatism  on  all  sides. 

44.  It  follows  that  if  the  Procedural  Commissioners  would  be  ill-advised  to 
suggest  making  particular  procedures  legally  enforceable,  all  suggestions  that 
procedures  in  general  should  be  made  so  enforceable  must  be  expected  to  he 
stilt  more  catastrophic  in  their  effects.  Perhaps,  if  Britain  found  itself  in  posses- 
sion of  a series  of  superb  procedural  arrangements,  which  both  sides  refused  to 
operate  for  some  reason,  some  kind  of  case  could  be  made  out  for  this.  As  it  is, 
an  appreciation  of  the  extreme  futility  and  inappropriateness  of  any  such  course 
of  action  is  the  begiiming  of  procedural  wisdom. 
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appendix  ONE:  ENGINEERING 


geference  I'l 

(A)  PROCEDURE-MANUAL  WORKERS 

Agreement  between  the  Federation  and  the  Trade  Unions 


11 

111 


I.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

, , Employers  have  the  right  to  manage  their  establishments  and  the  Trade 

have  the  right  to  exercise  their  functions. 

” iW  In  the  process  of  evolution,  provision  lor  changes  m shop  conditions  is  necessary 
, ft  is  not  the  intention  to  create  any  specially  favoured  class  of  workpeople. 

” W The  Employers  and  the  Trade  Unions,  without  departing  in  any  way  from  the 
■ rinles  embodied  in  Clause  (a)  above,  emphasise  the  value  of  consultation,  not 
o™  ta  the  successful  operation  of  the  Procedure  set  out  in  Section  II  but  in  the  initial 
avoidance  of  disputes. 

Reference  Til 

n.  PROCEDURE  FOR  DEALING  WITH  QUESTIONS  ARISING 
(1)  GENERAL 

(a)  The  procedure  of  the  Provisions  for  Avoiding  Disputes  so  far  as  appropriate, 

applies  to : — ... 

(i)  General  alterations  in  wages; 

(ii)  Alterations  in  working  conditions  which  are  the  subject  of  agreements 

oEBcially  entered  into;  , ,. 

(iii)  Alterations  in  the  general  working  week; 

but  such  alterations  shall  not  be  given  effect  to  until  the  appropriate  procedure  between 
the  Federation  and  the  Trade  Union  or  Unions  concerned  has  been  exhausted. 

(b)  When  the  Management  contemplates  alterations  in  recognised  working 
conations  which  do  not  involve  a change  in  material,  means  or  method,  and  would 
result  in  work  currently  done  by  one  class  of  workpeople  in  future  being  done  by 
another  class  of  workpeople  in  the  establishment,  the  Management  shall  give  the 
workpeople  directly  concerned  or  their  representatives  in  the  shop  intimation  of  the 
intention  and  afford  an  opportunity  for  discussion  with  a deputation  of  the  work- 
neoole  concerned  and/or  their  representatives  in  the  shop.  In  the  event  of  no  settlement 
S reached  the  Procedure  outlined  in  Section  (2)— Provisions  for  Avoiding  Disputes 
-shall  be  operated.  The  alterations  concerned  shall  not  be  implemented  until  settlement 
has  been  reached  or  until  the  Procedure  has  been  exhausted. 

Where  a contemplated  alteration  Involves  a change  in  the  material,  means  or 
method  and  may  result  in  one  class  of  workpeople  being  replaced  by  another  in  the 
establishment,  the  Management  shall  as  soon  as  possible  notify  their  proposals  to  the 
workpwjple  directly  concerned  and/or  their  representatives  in  the  shop  m order  that 
there  may  be  consultation  between  the  parties  concerned  with  a view  to  reaching 
agreement.  If  agreement  is  not  achieved  the  workers  concerned  may  give  notice  of  an 
apprehended  dispute,  in  which  case  the  Management  will  not  operate  the  proposed 
change  for  seven  working  days.  The  matter  may  be  dealt  with  in  accordant^  with  the 
Provisions  for  Avoiding  Disputes,  the  change  being  without  prejudice  to  either  party 
in  any  discussions  which  may  take  place. 

(c)  Where  any  class  of  workpeople  is  displaced  by  reason  of  any  act  of  the  Manage- 
ment, consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  case  of  workpeople  so  displaced  with  a view, 
itpracticahle,  of  affording  them  in  the  establishment  work  suitable  to  their  qualifications, 

(il)  Questions  arising  which  do  not  result  in  one  class  of  workpeople  being  replaced 
by  another  in  the  establishment  and  on  which  discussion  is  desired,  shall  be  dealt  with 
in  accordance  with  the  Provisions  for  Avoiding  Disputes  and  work  shall  proceed 
meantime  under  the  conditions  following  the  act  of  the  Management. 
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(e)  Where  a change  is  made  by  the  Management  involving  questions  of  mn 
payments  and  as  a result  of  negotiations  in  accordance  with  the  recognised  proce* 
it  is  agreed  that  the  claim  of  the  workpeople  is  established,  the  decision  so  TOivd  I 
may  be  made  retrospective  on  the  particular  claim  to  a date  to  be  mutually 
upon,  but  not  beyond  the  date  upon  which  the  question  was  raised.  ^ 

(/)  Where  any  local  agreement  conflicts  with  the  terms  of  this  Agreement  tli 
provisions  of  this  Agreement  shall  apply.  ’ ™ 

(g)  Nothing  in  the  foregoing  shall  affect  the  usual  practice  in  connection  with  the 
termination  of  employment  of  individual  workpeople. 


Reference  112 

(2)  PROVISIONS  FOR  AVOIDING  DISPUTES 

(a)  When  a question  arises,  an  endeavour  shall  be  made  by  the  Management  and 
the  workman  directly  concerned  to  settle  the  same  in  the  works  or  at  the  place  where 
the  question  has  arisen.  Railing  settlement  deputations  of  workmen  who  may  he 
accompanied  by  their  Organiser  (in  which  event  a representative  of  the  Employers’ 
Association  shall  also  be  present)  shall  be  received  by  the  Employers  by  appointment 
without  unreasonable  delay  for  the  mutual  discussion  of  any  question  in  the  settlement 
of  which  both  parties  are  directly  concerned.  In  the  event  of  no  settlement  being  arrivedat 
it  shall  be  competent  for  either  party  to  bring  the  question  before  a Local  Conference 
to  be  held  between  the  Local  Association  and  the  local  representatives  of  the  Society. 

(A)  In  the  event  of  either  party  desiring  to  raise  any  question  a Local  Conference 
for  this  purpose  may  bo  arranged  by  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Local  Associa- 
tion or  to  the  local  representative  of  the  Society. 

(c)  Local  Conferences  shall  be  held  within  seven  working  days,  unless  otherwise 
mutually  agreed  upon,  from  the  receipt  of  the  application  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Local 
Association  or  the  local  representative  of  the  Society. 

(d)  Failing  settlement  at  a Local  Conference  of  any  question  brought  before  it, 
it  shall  be  competent  for  either  party  to  refer  the  matter  to  a Central  Conference  which, 
if  thought  desirable,  may  make  a joint  recommendation  to  the  constituent  bodies. 

(e)  Central  Conference  sliall  be  held  on  the  second  Friday  of  each  month  at  which 
questions  referred  to  Central  Conference  prior  to  fourteen  days  of  that  date  shall  be 
taken. 

( /)  Until  the  procedure  provided  above  has  been  carried  through,  there  shall  be 
no  stoppage  of  work  either  of  a partial  or  a general  character. 


Reference  1-13 

(3)  SHOP  STEWARDS  AND  WORKS  COMMITTEE  AGREEMENT 

With  a view  to  amplifying  the  provisions  for  avoiding  disputes  by  a recognition  of 
Shop  Stewards  and  the  institution  of  Works  Committees  it  is  agreed  as  follows:- 

(a)  Appointment  of  Shop  Stewards 

(1)  Workers,  members  of  the  Trade  Unions  (ice  Reference  1T4),  employed  in  a 
federated  establishment  may  have  representatives  appointed  from  the  members  of  the 
Unions  employed  in  the  establisliment  to  act  on  their  behalf  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  Agreement. 

(2)  The  representatives  shall  be  known  as  Shop  Stewards. 

(3)  The  appointment  of  such  Shop  Stewards  shall  be  determined  by  the  Trade 
Unions  concerned  and  each  Trade  Union  party  to  this  Agreement  may  have  such  Shop 
Stewards. 
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-The  names  of  the  Shop  Stewards  and  the  shop  or  portion  of  a shop  in  which 
g^pioyed  and  the  Trade  Union  to  which  they  belong  shall  be  intimated  oiBcially 
Union  concerned  to  the  Management  on  election. 


(6)  Appointment  of  Works  Committees 

A Works  Committee  may  be  set  up  in  each  establishment  consisting  of  not  more 
^ m renresentatives  of  the  Management  and  not  more  than  seven  Shop  Stewards, 
**hoXould  be  representative  of  the  various  classes  of  workpeople  employed  in  the 

®**Tii**Shm)*Stewards  for  this  purpose  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  by  ballot  of  the 
wotkpeopte,  I™™'’®''®  of  the  Trade  Unions  parties  to  this  Agreement,  employed  in 


The  Shop  Stewards  elected  to  the  Works  Committee  shall,  subject  to  re-election, 
hold  office  for  not  more  than  twelve  months, 

m If  a cuestion  falling  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Works  Committee  in  accordance 
nrocedure  hereinafter  laid  down  arises  in  a department  which  has  not  a Shop 
r Lrd  on  the  Works  Committee,  the  Works  Committee  may,  as  regards  that  question, 
-5“  Shop  Steward  from  the  department  concerned.  An  Agenda  of  ‘he  points  to  te 
Sed  hy  the  Works  Committee  shall  be  issued  at  least  three  days  before  the  date 
of  the  meeting  if  possible. 


(c)  Functions  and  Procedure 


m The  functions  of  Shop  Stewards  and  Works  Committee,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned  with  the  avoidance  of  disputes,  shall  be  exercised  m accordance  with  the 
following  procedure:— 

(a)  A worker  or  workers  desiring  to  raise  any  question  in  which  they  are 
directly  concerned  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  discuss  the  same  with  their  foreman. 

(h)  Failing  settlement,  the  question  shall  be  taken  up  with  the  Shop  Manager 
and/or  Head  Shop  Foreman  by  the  appropriate  Shop  Steward  and  one  of  the 
workers  directly  concerned. 

(c)  If  no  settlement  is  arrived  at  the  question  may,  at  the  request  of  either 
party/  be  further  considered  at  a meeting  of  the  Works  Committee.  At  ‘j™  mrebng 
the  O.D.D.  may  be  present,  in  which  event  a representative  of  the  Employers 
Association  shall  also  be  present. 

(d)  Any  question  arising  which  affects  more  than  one  branch  of  trade  or  more 
than  one  department  of  the  Works  may  be  referred  to  the  Works  Committee. 

(e)  The  question  may  thereafter  be  referred  for  further  consideration  in  terms 
of  the  “Provisions  for  Avoiding  Disputes”. 

(/)  No  stoppage  of  work  shall  take  place  until  the  quration  has  been  My 
dealt  with  in  accordance  with  this  Agreement  and  with  the  Provisions  for  Avoid 
iag  Disputes”. 


((/)  General 

(8)  Shop  Stewards  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  onhe  Trade  Umons  a^  sM 

act  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Trade  „ le 

with  Employers  so  far  as  these  affect  the  relation  between  employers  and  workpeopi  . 

(9)  In  connection  with  this  Agreement,  Shop  Stewards  shall 

todealwith  questions  raised  in  the  shop  facihties  iii 

Shop  Stewards  elected  to  the  Works  Committee  shall  be 

connection  with  their  duties,  and  in  the  course  of  dealing  with  these  qura  g_„Mv 

with  the  previous  consent  of  the  Management  (such  consent  not  to  b 
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withheld),  visit  any  shop  or  portion  of  a shop  in  the  establishment.  In  all  other  res 
pects,  Shop  Stewards  shall  conform  to  the  same  working  conditions  as  their  fellow 
workers.  ^ 

(10)  Negotiations  under  this  Agreement  may  be  instituted  either  by  the  Manage 

ment  or  by  the  workers  concerned.  ^ ' 

(1 1)  Employers  and  Shop  Stewards  and  Works  Committee  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
enter  into  any  agreement  inconsistent  with  agreements  between  the  Federation  or 
Local  Association  and  the  Trade  Unions. 

(12)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Agreement  the  expression  “establishment"  shall  mean 
the  whole  establishment  or  sections  thereof  according  to  whether  the  Management  is 
unified  or  sub-divided. 

(13)  Any  question  which  may  arise  out  of  the  operation  of  this  Agreement  shall 
be  brought  before  the  Executive  of  the  Trade  Union  concerned  or  the  Federation  as 
the  case  may  be. 


Dated  2nd  June,  1922.  Amended  iOth  August,  1955. 


Unions  Party  to  the  Procedure — Manual  Workers,  January  1968^ 

Amalgamated  Engineering  and  Foundry  Workers  Union. 

Boilermakers,  Shipwrights,  Blacksmiths  and  Structural  Workers,  Amalgamated 
Society  of. 

♦Chemical  Workers’  Union  (in  respect  of  hourly  paid  manual  workers,  members  of 
the  union  employed  in  federated  establishments). 

Constructional  Engineering  Union  (Shop  Workers  only). 

Electrical  Trades  Union. 

Furniture  Trades  Operatives,  National  Union  of. 

General  and  Municipal  Workers’  Union. 

♦Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Confederation  (in  respect  of  members  employed  in  federated 
establishments  on  a 40  hour  week  and  subject  to  Engineering  Working  Conditions), 
Scottish  Metal  Workers’  Union. 

Associated  Metalworkers’  Society. 

Metal  Mechanics,  National  Society  of. 

Amalgamated  Moulders’  and  Kindred  Industries  Trade  Union. 

♦Musical  Instrument  Makers,  National  Union  of  (in  respect  of  Aircraft  work  only). 
Painters  and  Decorators,  Amalgamated  Society  of. 

United  Patternmakers’  Association, 

Plumbing  Trades  Union. 

Scalemakers,  National  Union  of. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Coppersmiths  and  Heating  Engineers,  National  Union  of. 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Sheet  Metal  Workers’  Society. 

♦Shop,  Distributive  and  Allied  Workers,  Union  of  (in  respect  of  operative  personnel, 
excluding  managers,  superintendents,  and  supervisory  grades,  employed  by 
federated  Engineering  firms  in  their  canteens). 

Domestic  Appliance  and  General  Meta!  Workers,  National  Union  of. 

Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union. 

Vehicle  Builders,  National  Union  of. 

Woodcutting  Machinists,  Amalgamated  Society  of. 

Woodworkers,  Amalgamated  Society  of. 


^ The  number  of  unions  party  to  Procedure  was  30  in  1964;  it  is  now  25. 

* These  unions  are  not  affiliated  to  the  Confederation  of  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering 
Unions. 
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APPENDIX  TWO:  PAPER  AND  BOARDMAKING 

Representative  Procedure  Agreements: 

a)  national  union  of  PRINTING,  BOOKBINDING  AND  PAPER 

WORKERS 

RECOGNITION  AND  PROCEDURE 
AGREEMENT 
Memorandum  of  Agreement 

between 

THE  EMPLOYERS’  FEDERATION  OF 
PAPERMAKERS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

and 

THE  NATIONAL  UNION  OF  PRINTING,* 
BOOKBINDING  AND  PAPER  WORKERS 

Dated  30th  July,  1943 

5[/5/£:cr:-PROVISIONS  FOR  AVOIDING  DISPUTES 


rr  IS  HEREBY  AGREED:— 

(1)  That  the  Employers’  Federation  of  Papermakers  recognises  the  right  of  the 
National  Union  of  Printing,  Bookbinding  and  Paper  Workers  to  negotiate  on  behalf 
of  members  of  their  Organisation  employed  in  Mills  which  are  members  of  the  Employ- 
ers’ Federation  of  Papermakers,  in  matters  concerning  wages  and  working  conditions, 
and  the  Union  recognises  the  right  of  the  Employers’  Federation  of  Papermakers  to 
negotiate  on  behalf  of  its  members. 

(2)  That  any  question  arising  between  the  members  of  the  two  parties  shall  be 
dealt  with  by  negotiation. 

(3)  That  any  disagreements  arising  in  a mill  of  which  the  Management  and  the 
Employee  or  Employees  immediately  concerned  are  unable  to  dispose,  shall  be  referred 
to  and  within  six  days  considered  by  the  Management  in  conjunction  with  a repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Union  of  Printing,  Bookbinding  and  Paper  Workers. 
An  official  of  the  Employers’  Federation  of  Papermakers  may  be  present  at  this  meeting. 
Failing  agreement,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  and  within  six  days  considered  by 
a joint  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  District  Board  of  the  Federation  and  of  the 
Union,  and  failing  settlement  after  due  consideration,  shall  be  referred  ^ and  withm 
one  month  considered  by  a Committee  consisting  of  members  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Councils  of  the  Federation  and  of  the  Union. 

(4)  That  until  the  procedure  provided  above  has  been  carried  through,  there  shall 
be  no  stoppage  of  work,  either  of  a partial  or  of  a general  character. 

(5)  That  there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work  by  the  members  of  the  Union  employed 
in  a mill  covered  by  this  Agreement  as  a consequence  of  any  dispute  in  which  those 
members  are  not  directly  involved  in  this  or  any  other  Mill  or  in  any  other  Industry. 


’♦  Agreements  with  the  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union  and  the  General  and  Munici- 
pal Workers’  Union  are  substantially  the  same  as  this  Agreement. 
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(6)  That  negotiations  under  this  Agreement  may  be  instituted  by  either  the  Employer 
or  the  Employees. 

(7)  That  this  Agreement  incorporates  the  provisions  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  dated  9th  July,  1942,  which  being  redundant  is  hereby  cancelled. 


Signed  for  and  on  behalf  of : — 

THE  EMPLOYERS’  FEDERATION  OF  PAPERMAKERS 
OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
Arthur  Baker,  President 
E.  M.  Amphlett,  General  Secretary 


Signed  for  and  on  behalf  of: — 

THE  NATIONAL  UNION  OF  PRINTING,  BOOKBINDING 
AND  PAPER  WORKERS 

A.  Fowler,  Secretary  {Papermaking  Section) 

E.  C.  Hooker,  General  President 
E.  W.  Spackman,  General  Secretary 


(B)  AMALGAMATED  ENGINEERING  UNION 

RECOGNITION  AND  PROCEDURE 
AGREEMENT 

Provisions  for  Avoiding  Disputes 

Memorandum  of  Agreement 

between 

THE  EMPLOYERS’  FEDERATION  OF 
PAPERMAKERS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
and 

THE  AMALGAMATED  ENGINEERING  UNION 
Dated  9th  October,  1943 

SUBJECT:—  PROVISIONS  FOR  AVOIDING  DISPUTES: 

APPOINTMENT  OF  UNION  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  MILL 
Clause  1.  Provisions  for  Avoiding  Disputes. 

IT  IS  HEREBY  AGREED:— 

(a)  That  the  Employers’  Federation  of  Papermakers  recognises  the  right  of  the 
Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  members  of  their  organisa- 
tion employed  by  members  of  the  Employers’  Federation  of  Papermakers  in  matters 
concerning  wages  and  working  conditions,  and  the  Union  recognises  the  right  of  the 
Employers’  Federation  of  Papermakers  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  its  members. 

{b)  That  any  question  arising  between  the  members  of  the  two  parties  shall  be  dealt 
with  by  negotiation. 

(c)  That  any  disagreements  arising  in  a mill  of  which  the  management  and  the 
employee  or  employees  immediately  concerned  are  unable  to  dispose,  shall  be  referred 
to  and  within  six  days  considered  by  the  management  in  conjunction  with  a representa- 
tive of  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union.  An  official  of  the  Employers’  FederaUM 
of  Papermakers  may  be  present  at  this  meeting.  Failing  a^eement,  the  matter  shall  k 
referred  to  and  within  six  days  considered  by  a joint  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
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nktrict  Board  of  the  Federation  and  of  the  Union  and,  failing  settlement  after  due 
^ndderation.  shall  be  referred  to  and  within  one  month  considered  by  a committee 
insisting  of  members  appointed  by  the  Executive  Councils  of  the  Federation  and  of  the 
Union. 

Id)  That  until  the  procedure  provided  above  has  been  carried  through  there  shall 
be  no  stoppage  of  work,  either  of  a partial  or  of  a general  character. 

(e)  That  there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work  by  the  members  of  the  Union  employed 
in  a mill  covered  by  this  Agreement  as  a consequence  of  any  dispute  in  which  those 
members  are  not  directly  involved  in  this  or  any  other  mill  or  in  any  other  industry. 

(/)  That  negotiations  under  this  Agreement  may  be  instituted  by  either  the  employer 

or  the  employees. 

Clause  2.  Appointment  of  Union  Representatives  in  the  Mill. 

In  order  to  facilitate  domestic  settlement  of  questions  arising  between  the  manage- 
ment and  their  employees,  it  is  further  agreed  that:— 

la)  Members  of  the  Union  employed  in  a mill  being  a member  of  the  Federation  may 
jopoint  a representative,  or  representatives,  from  among  their  number  to  act  on  their 
behalf  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  clause. 

(i)  Such  a representative  shall  be  known  as  a “Union  representative  in  the  mill” 
and,  when  appointed  or  when  any  change  is  made  his  name  together  with  the  depart- 
ment he  represents  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Union  to  the  manager  of  the  mill  con- 
cerned. 

(c)  Appointment  as  a Union  representative  in  the  mill  shall  not  carry  with  it  any 
right  to  preferential  treatment  by  the  employer.  He  shall  carry  on  his  normal  duties 
in  the  grade  in  which  he  is  employed  and  shall  exercise  his  functions  as  a Union  re- 
presentative in  the  mill  so  as  not  to  prejudice  such  duties  or  the  duties  of  other  workers. 

(d)  A Union  representative  in  the  mill  shall  not  be  appointed  to  represent  less 
than  four  workers. 

(c)  Any  worker  or  workers  desiring  to  raise  any  question  in  which  they  are  directly 
concerned  shall  in  the  first  place  discuss  it  with  their  foreman. 

(/)  Failing  settlement,  the  question  shall  be  taken  up  with  the  mill  manager  by 
the  Union  representative  in  the  mill  and  one  of  the  workers  directly  concerned. 

(f)  Unless  the  matter  is  one  of  urgency,  interruption  of  work  shall  be  avoided 
and  the  discussion  held  at  the  first  suitable  opportunity. 

(4)  If  no  settlement  is  reached  and  it  is  desired  by  either  party  to  pursue  the  matter 
farther  it  shall  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  detailed  in  Clause  1 of 
this  Agreement. 


Clause  3. 

This  agreement  replaces  any  other  arrangement  between  the  parties  which  may 
exist  at  the  date  hereof  in  connection  with  procedure  for  dealing  with  questions  arising 
or  the  appointment  of  Union  representatives. 

Signed  for  and  on  behalf  of; — 

THE  EMPLOYERS’  FEDERATION  OF  PAPERMAKERS 
OF  TFIE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
Arthur  Baker,  President 
E.  M.  Amphlett,  General  Secretary 

Signed  for  and  on  behalf  of: — 

THE  AMALGAMATED  ENGINEERING  UNION 
Jack  Tanner,  President 
Ben.  Gardner,  General  Secretary 
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APPENDIX  THREE:  CHEMICALS 


Formal  Procedural  Provisions  in  the  Chemical  Industry 

(A)  Drug  and  Fine  Chemical  Joint  Conference 

Disputes  Procedure 

(1)  Any  question  in  dispute  arising  out  of  this  Agreement  between  an  employer  and 
his  employees  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  first  place  by  the  employee  and  the  trade  union 
shop  steward  on  his  behalf  and  by  the  appropriate  representative  of  the  management. 

(2)  Failing  a settlement  within  the  works,  the  question  shall  be  discussed  by  a 
trade  union  officer  and  by  the  appropriate  representative  of  the  mangement  who  may 
avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  Association  of  Chemical  and  Allied  Employers. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  local  agreement  not  being  reached,  the  question  shall  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  trade  union  headquarters  and  to  tire  Associatioii  of  Chemical  and 
Allied  Employers. 

(4)  In  cases  where  the  trade  union  headquarters  and  the  Association  of  Chemical 
and  Allied  Employers  fail  to  arrive  at  a settlement,  the  difference  shall  be  reported 
forthwith  to  the  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Joint  Conference.  Upon  a difference  being 
reported,  the  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Joint  Conference  shall  arrange  for  the  difference  to 
be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  or  to  such  Committee  thereof  as  may  have  powers  to 
deal  with  same. 

(5)  No  strike,  lock-out  or  unauthorised  action  shall  take  place  until  such  time  as  the 
foregoing  disputes  procedure  and  any  other  machinery  for  settling  differences  shall 
have  been  exhausted;  and  in  the  event  of  any  such  strike,  lock-out  or  unauthorised 
action  so  taking  place  both  sides  of  the  Joint  Conference  shall  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  terminate  the  same  and  to  prevent  its  extension. 

Any  dispute  not  arising  out  of  this  Agreement  may  with  the  consent  of  the  parties 
follow  the  above  procedure. 

Agreement  between  the  Drug  and  Fine  Chemicals  Croup  of  the  Association  of  Chemical 
and  Allied  Employers  and  the  Joint  Trade  Union  Committee  for  the  Drug  and  Fine 
Chemical  Trade  comprising  the  Union  of  Shop,  Distributive  and  Allied  Workers  and  the 
National  Union  of  General  and  Municipal  Workers,  March  1964. 


(B)  Chemical  and  Allied  Industries  Joint  Industrial  Council 

Disputes  Procedure  (substantially  the  same  as  that  for  the  Drug  and  Fine  Chemical 
Joint  Conference.) 


(C)  Gelatine  and  Glue  Joint  Industrial  Council 

Disputes  Procedure 

In  the  event  of  a dispute  arising  and  remaining  unsettled  after  discussion  between  the 
Employers’  Secretary  of  the  Council  and  the  appropriate  Trade  Union  head  office, 
it  shall  be  discussed  forthwith  by  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  or  a Disputes  Committee 
thereof. 

Restrictions  on  Strikes  and  Lock-outs 

If  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  fails  to  settle  a dispute,  {q)  recourse  shall  be  had  to  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department  of  the  Ministry  o)'  Labour  and  {b)  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  dispute  to  arbitration  before  giving  the 
requisite  legal  notice  of  cessation  of  work. 

Neither  a strike  nor  a lock-out  shall  take  place  at  any  factoi*y  or  works  in  the  absence 
of  a dispute  at  that  factory  or  works. 
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Agreement  between  the  Federation  of  Gelatine  and  Glue  Manufactures  Ltd.  and  the 
Transport  and  General  Workers'  Union,  the  National  Union  of  General  and  Municipal 
Workers,  the  Union  of  Shop,  Distributive  and  Allied  Workers  and  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Leather  Workers  January  1961. 

(In  their  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  industry,  Employers  and  Employees 
alike  are  recommended  to  join  their  appropriate  organisation.) 


(D)  Engineering  Craftsmen 
Disputes  Procedure 

(substantially  the  same  as  that  for  the  Drug  and  Fine  Chemicals  Joint  Conference 
and  the  Chemical  and  Allied  Industries  JIC.) 

Agreement  between  the  Association  of  Chemical  and  Allied  Employers  and  the 
Amalgamated  Engineering  Union,  Amalgamated  Society  of  Boilermakers,  Black- 
smiths, Shipbuilders  and  Structural  Workers  (Boilermakers  and  Blacksmiths  Sec- 
tions), Electrical  Trades  Union,  Heating  and  Domestic  Engineers’  Union,  and  the 
National  Union  of  Sheet  Metal  Workers  and  Coppersmiths.  May  1961. 


(E)  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 
AND  ASSOCIATED  TRADE  UNIONS 

Joint  Agreement  on  Principles  and  Procedure  of  Productivity  Bargaining 
Introduction 

(1)  This  joint  agreement  outlines  the  bases  upon  which  productivity  bargaining 
should  be  developed.  The  following  bodies  have  agreed  to  accept  the  principles  and 
procedure  set  out  in  this  document: — 

(а)  The  Chemical  and  Allied  Industries  Joint  Industrial  Council. 

(б)  The  signatory  parties  to  the  C.I.  A. /Engineering  Craft  Trade  Union  Agreement. 

(c)  The  signatory  parties  to  the  C.I.A./National  Federation  of  Building  Trades 
Operatives  Agreement. 

(2)  In  connection  with  the  development  of  productivity  bargaining,  it  examines 
the  following  questions:— 

(a)  What  is  productivity  bargaining? 

(b)  Should  it  be  encouraged? 

(e)  At  what  level  should  it  be  conducted? 

(d)  What  conditions  are  needed  for  its  conduct? 

(e)  How  should  it  relate  to  the  national  negotiating  committees  ? 

Definition 

(3)  The  purpose  of  productivity  bargaining  is,  through  negotiation,  to  achieve 
reduction  or  avoid  increases  in  unit  labour  costs,  accompanied  by  improved  wages  and/ 
or  conditions.  This  purpose  is  achieved  through  traditional  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cesses—for  instance,  with  the  introduction  of  work  study  incentives  and  shift  systems, 
and  through  small-scale  bargains  in  which  working  practices  in  a section  of  a Works 
are  relaxed  in  return  for  higher  rewards. 

(4)  While  nothing  in  this  agreement  is  intended  to  be  construed  as  meaning  that 
such  bargains,  in  appropriate  circumstances,  should  not  continue  or  should  not,  as 
far  as  the  techniques  are  concerned,  be  part  of  a productivity  bargain,  productivity  bar- 
gaining, as  It  has  become  known  in  the  last  few  years,  exhibits  characteristics  not 
common  to  these  approaches.  This  document  is  concerned  with  the  characteristics  of 
productivity  bargains. 

(5)  The  recent  development  of  productivity  bargaining  shows  these  are  as  follows — 

(a)  The  bargain  usually  relates  to  the  Works  as  a whole. 
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(6)  The  improved  efficiency  is  normally  obtained  through  greater  labour  flexibilitv 
the  establishment  of  which  is  a matter  for  negotiation. 

(c)  The  rewards  relate  to  the  wages  structure  within  the  establishment,  and  em 

phasise  security  of  income  and/or  overtime  reduction.  ’ 

(d)  The  labour  practices  established  become  a matter  of  joint  agreement  at  Worh 

or  Company  level.  ^ 

Should  it  be  encouraged! 

(6)  From  a wages  structure  point  of  view  productivity  bargaining  allows  substantial 

changes  within  a shorter  period  of  time  than  would  normally  be  possible  through  tradi- 
tional collective  bargaining — and  makes  such  changes  realistic  in  terms  of  the  wap« 
structure  of  the  Works.  ® 

(7)  From  the  point  of  view  of  industrial  efficiency,  improvements  are  achieved  and 
exhortation  is  replaced  by  action  based  upon  changes  related  to  reward. 

(8)  The  process  of  productivity  bargaining  demands  involvement  in  the  process 

of  change  between  management  and  workpeople  and  their  representatives — producing 
better  relationships.  ® 

(9)  The  effect  of  productivity  bargaining  may  be  to  create  impetus  for  further 
change,  such  as  in  management  structure,  better  utilisation  of  plant,  costing  systems 
etc.,  in  those  Companies  in  which  it  has  taken  place.  It  may  also  involve  change  in  the 
established  relationships  between  Companies  and  Trade  Unions  and  amongst  Trade 
Unions  themselves. 

(10)  It  would  be  wrong  to  argue  that  productivity  bargaining  does  not  present 
problems,  both  in  its  result — ^which  raises  the  problem  of  the  relationship  between 
national  and  local  negotiations — and  in  its  performance — which  raises  questions  of 
employment  requirements.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a process  whose  advantages,  when  it  is 
properly  conducted,  can  present  solutions  to  the  problems  outweighing  possible 
disadvantages  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  encouraged. 

At  What  Level! 

(11)  Productivity  bargaining  demands  involvement  of  the  workpeople  and  their 
local  representatives,  since  changes  in  their  practices  are  sought.  While  in  certain  cases 
relating  to  a Company  framework,  it  must,  therefore,  take  place  for  the  most  part  at 
Works  level.  It  cannot  be  done  by  a national  negotiating  committee,  remote  from  the 
wages  structure  involved,  the  work  practices  involved  and  the  attitudes  existing. 

(12)  Its  introduction,  within  guide  lines  laid  down  by  the  national  negotiating  bodies, 
should  proceed  from  discussion  between  management  and  Trade  Union  officials  to 
establishment  of  means  to  involve  local  Union  representatives  (shop  stewards)  in  its 
development. 

(13)  The  manner  in  which  developments  take  place  must  depend  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances. As  the  nature  of  the  process  requires  consultation  and  negotiation  the 
setting  up  of  a productivity  negotiating  committee  representative  of  stewards  and 
management  is,  however,  essential. 

(14)  Changes  in  working  practices  should  be  detailed  in  the  productivity  agree- 
ment. 

Conditions  needed 

(15)  For  successful  productivity  bargaining  certain  conditions  are  needed. 

The  main  conditions  relate  to 

(fl)  objectives. 

{b)  measurement. 

(c)  planning. 

id)  communications. 

ie)  industrial  relations. 
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(/)  negotiating  procedures. 

(y)  training. 

nhiectives  Such  bargaining  cannot  occur  without  the  objectives  being  dear 
omient  in  relation  to  labour  utilisation  changes  and  to  Trade  Unions,  in 
“ifn  to  wages  structure  changes,  with  an  early  development  ot  an  appreciation  by 
STof  the  other’s  objectives. 

n-n  Measurement.  For  the  determination  of  objectives  and  the  establishment  of 

^ the  effect  of  the  changes  proposed  must  be  capable  of  measurement  and 

related  to  possible  savings  must  be  known  and  made  available  if  needed  to 
Se  participants  in  the  negotiations. 

It  follows  from  this  that  management  must  be  able  to  assess  the  savings  to  be  made, 

a to  have  available  some  form  of  work  measurement  to  this  end.  This  and  other 
lotnt  techniuues  will  be  needed  for  these  purposes  and  in  order  to  maintain 
Tndof  the  situation  after  the  agreement.  If  these  management  skills  are  not  available 
must  be  developed  as  a prerequisite  to  a productivity  agreement,  either  by  the 
SitaiU  of  suitably  qualified  staff  or  through  the  services  of  a consultant. 

ft  m Plaimim  Both  sides  should  take  into  account  the  extent  to  which  the  negotia- 
tion of  a nroductivity  agreement  is  likely  to  make  substantial  demands  upon  their 
SaL  tfme  and  manpower.  The  parties  should  plan  the  operation  with  a clear  idea 
7the  time  involved.  Rewards  should  be  given  coincidentally  with  the  changes  made. 

1191  Communications.  The  essence  of  productivity  bargaining  is  the  involvement 
in  the  process  of  change,  to  produce  higher  efficiency,  of  those  proposing  chan^ 
«agSs-ld  those  subject  to  it-the  workers  and  their  representahves  The 
Euves  sought,  the  methods  to  be  used  and  the  areas  to  be  examined  should  be  known 
,0  armmiaiement,  supervision,  workpeople’s  representatives  and  the  workers. 
It  is  essential  that  effective  two-way  communication  is  established. 

(201  Industrial  Relations.  The  creation  of  good  Union/management  relations  is 
essSl  as  resistance  to  change  is  likely  to  occur  where  there  is  absence  of  trust  and 
good  relations  and  where  shop  stewards  have  not  been  used  to  consultation  and  negoti- 
tion  with  local  management. 

(211  Negotiating  Procedures.  Productivity  agreements  of  the  nature  described  usually 
invoWe  more  than  Le  Union.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  Unions,  or  Groups  of 
Unions,  to  hold  discussions  and  negotiate  jointly. 

(221  Training.  As  training,  or  re-training,  will  be  required  by  many  of  the  employees, 
te  appropnSacilities  will  need  to  be  created  in  anticipation  of  the  mtroduction  of 
the  agreement. 

(23)  All  employees,  particularly  those  taking  p^^t^in^tte 


™ment  techniques  inv^v^^^^  and  such  other 
knowledge  as  will  allow  judgment  on  the  proposals  to  be  discussed. 

Relationship  to  National  Agreements 

(241  Productivity  bargaining  should  be  conducted  within  the  fram^ork  ot 
established  national  agreements  and  it  demands  a situation  at  factory  or  Company 
level  where  all  the  Trade  Unions  concerned  bargain  jointly. 

(25)  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  guiding  P™ductmty  ^ 

Standing  Committee  has  been  established  at  national 

of  the  Craft  and  General  Worker  Unions  and  representatives  of  C.I.A.  Its  specmc 
functions  are  set  out  below. 

(26)  The  following  points  are  agr^d  to  establish  the 
agreed  wages  and  conditions  and  variations  in  the  wages  an 
through  Productivity  Agreements. 

(a)  The  wage  rates  in  the  national  agreements  are  minima. 
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(i)  Each  productivity  agreement  shall  include  a clause  determining  the  mam  ■ 
which  future  national  wage  increases  shall  be  applied.  ® 

(c)  Nationally  agreed  hours  of  work  and  duration  of  annual  holidays  and  numh. 
statutory  holidays  shall  remain  standard  conditions,  not  subject  to  local  vatiSn! 

(d)  Other  nationally  agreed  conditions  will  remain  standard  but  may  be  varina  ■ 
the  context  of  productivity  agreements  provided  that  any  such  variations  are  noS 
to  and  approved  by  the  appropriate  national  negotiating  bodies  throueh  ti,.  m . 
Standing  Committee. 

(e)  Sick  pay  schemes  and  pension  schemes  remain  local  matters. 

Functions  of  Joint  Standing  Committee 

(27)  The  prime  purpose  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  is  to  guide  and  encouraei. 
the  process  of  productivity  bargaining  and  to  give  general  oversight.  In  addition  it 
sanction  local  variations  from  nationally  agreed  conditions  in  accordance  with  nan 
graph  26. 

(28)  For  these  purposes  the  Committee  will: 

(a)  Establish  an  advisory  service  to  assist  in  the  development  of  productivih, 

bargaining.  ' 

(b)  Be  notified  by  the  Management  and  Unions  concerned  of  their  intention  to  enter 
into  discussions  with  a view  to  making  a productivity  agreement.  Such  notification  will 
include  an  account  of  the  scope  and  problems  involved. 

(c)  Receive  details  of  the  proposed  local  agreement,  which  it  will  check  to  ensure 
that  any  variations  from  nationally  agreed  conditions  are  not  being  made  without 
authorisation. 

(d)  Receive  a copy  of  the  final  agreement. 

(29)  Small-scale  bargains  which  involve  proposals  for  changes  in  the  nationallv 
agreed  conditions  shall  be  subject  to  this  procedure. 
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APPENDIX  FOUR:  BUILDING 


,(A)  Extracts  on  Procedure  from  the  Constitution  anti  Regulations  of  the  National 
j Joint  Council  for  the  Building  Industry 

1 

p Disputes  and  Differences.  How  dealt  with 

I 9 (a)  The  Council  (either  directly  or  through  its  appropriate  Standing  Committee) 
f shall  deal  with  all  differences  or  disputes  referred  to  it  under  its  Constitution  and  Rules 
I whether  concerned  with  the  interpretation  of  its  own  decisions  or  otherwise, 
f (i)  Any  difference  or  dispute  that  may  arise  in  any  locality  involving  or  likely  to 
I involve  members  of  any  party  atBliated  to  the  National  Joint  Council  for  the  Building 
Industry  shall  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  set  out  in  the  National 
Emergency  Disputes  Agreement  (commonly  referred  to  as  “Green  Book  Procedure") 

■ for  the  purpose  of:— 

(i)  Premtiing  any  cessation  of  work  or  of  securing  a resumption  of  work  in 
cases  where  cessation  has  taken  place; 

(ii)  Referring  the  difference  or  dispute  in  the  prescribed  manner  to  the  appro- 
priate  machinery  for  settlement  thereof:  or 

(iii)  Arranging,  if  the  difference  or  dispute  is  not  so  referable,  that  it  be  dealt 

[ with  by  the  appropriate  Joint  Emergency  Disputes'  Commission,  which  may  give  such 
\ directions  and  make  such  reports  and  recommendations  to  the  respective  national 

I executives  as  are  provided  for  in  the  National  Emergency  Disputes  Agreement. 

(f)  A difference  or  dispute  referred,  under  section  {b)  (ii)  above,  to  the  National 
Joint  Council  machinery,  shall  be  dealt  with  by  a Regional  Standing  Conciliation  Panel 
appointed  under  Regulation  9,  who  shall  hear,  and  if  possible  determine,  the  case  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  in  any  case  within  2 1 days.  The  decision  of  such  Regional  Concilia- 
tion Panel  shall  be  final  and  binding  (for  the  territory  to  which  it  applies)  unless 
notice  of  appeal  is  given  by  one  or  other  of  the  disputants  to  the  Clerk  of  the  National 
Joint  Council  within  7 days  of  the  date  thereof.  Such  decisions  shall  not  consitute  pre- 
cedents. It  shall  be  competent  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Conciliation  Panel 
in  consultation  with  the  Joint  Secretaries,  upon  being  satisfied  that  an  appellant  party 
through  circumstances  outwith  their  control  has  been  unable  to  comply  with  the  7 day 
rule  referred  to  above,  to  accept  an  appeal  for  national  hearing  after  the  date  prescribed. 
The  decision  of  the  oificers  shall  be  final  in  all  such  cases. 

In  the  event  of  a Regional  Conciliation  Panel  failing  to  reach  a decision  upon  an 
issue  so  referred,  they  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  National  Joint  Council  but,  in  the 
absence  of  such  reference,  the  parties  concerned  shall  have  the  right  of  appeil  to  the 
National  Joint  Council.  Such  an  appeal  or  reference  having  been  made,  the  Regional 
Joint  Secretaries  concerned  shall  forward  within  7 days  thereof  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
National  Joint  Council  the  Minutes  and  all  relevant  documents  relating  to  the  matter, 
for  reference  to,  and  hearing  and  determination  by,  the  National  Conciliation  Panel 
of  that  body.  The  appeal  or  reference  shall  be  dealt  with  as  soon  as  possible  by  the 
National  Conciliation  Panel  of  the  National  Joint  Council,  whose  decision  shall  be 
final  and  binding.  The  proceedings  of  such  Panel  shall  duly  be  reported  to  the  National 
Joint  Council  at  its  next  meeting  and  be  received  and  entered  upon  its  Minutes. 

id)  The  procedure  at  hearings  of  Conciliation  cases  shall  conform  to  that  laid  down 
in  the  Regulations  of  the  Council.  Where  interpretation  of  the  National  Joint  Council 
Agreement  or  elucidation  of  National  Joint  Council  decisions,  appears  advisable,  the 
National  Conciliation  Panel  may  seek  advice  or  guidance  through  the  Proc^ure 
Committee  of  the  Council. 

(e)  In  the  event  of  the  Conciliation  Panel  of  the  National  Joint  Council  failing  to 
reach  a decision  in  regard  to  any  case,  it  shall  report  accordingly  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  National  Joint  Council,  together  with  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  in  re^rd  to 
the  case  in  question  and  all  relevant  documents  relating  thereto.  Whereupon,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  National  Joint  Council,  at  such  meeting,  to  consider  the  said  Minutes 
and  documents  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining: — 
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(i)  Whether  it  can  suggest  a solution,  of  the  matter  and  refer  it  back  to  the 
Conciliation  Panel  for  the  suggestion  to  be  considered  and  a decision  arrived  at- 
or 

(ii)  Whether  it  shall  proceed  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Rule  13  hereof. 

In  any  event  the  parties  concerned  in  the  difference  or  dispute  shall  be  duly  informed  of 
the  result  of  such  consideration  by  the  Council, 

Procedure  in  the  case  of  deadlock 

1 3.  After  the  procedure  for  arriving  at  a decision  on  any  matter  before  the  Coundl 
has  b^n  carried  out  in  accordance  with  this  Constitution  or  in  accordance  with  the 
National  Emergency  Disputes  procedure  incorporated  by  reference  in  Rule  9 (b\ 
thereof  without  a settlement  having  resulted  therefrom: — 

(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  appoint  a Special  Committee  to  examine 
the  position  with  a view  to  ascertaining  upon  what  terms  the  question  at  issue  might  be 
settled.  The  Committee  shall  have  full  power  of  conference  with  the  executives  of  the 
Adherent  Bodies  and  shall  report  to  the  Council  within  one  month  from  the  date  of 
appointment. 

(b)  Failing  settlement  by  the  means  described  in  13  (a)  above,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Council  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration.  The  method  of  arbitration  shan  b^ 
determined  in  each  case  by  a majority  of  the  Council  present  and  voting. 

No  stoppage  of  work 

14.  Pending  the  completion  of  the  procedure  set  out  in  the  foregoing  Rules,  no 
stoppage  of  work  shall  take  place  on  any  pretext  whatever. 


(B)  National  Working  Rule  7.  Recognition  of  Union  Representatives 

A.  Full-Time  Trade  Union  Officers 

Full-time  officers  of  the  trade  unions  shall,  by  prior  arrangement  with  and  after 
reporting  to  the  employer’s  senior  representative  in  charge,  be  permitted  to  visit  a site, 
job  or  shop  in  the  performance  of  their  trade  union  duties  and  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  the  Working  Rule  Agreement  is  observed. 

B.  Union  Site,  Job  or  Shop  Stewards 

(1)  A site,  job  or  shop  steward  who  has  been  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  union,  has  been  duly  accredited  by  the  union  and  has  been  in  the  employment 
or the  employer  for  six  working  days,  shall,  upon  written  notification  by  the  union 
to  the  employer  of  his  appointment,  be  recognised  as  the  representative  of  the  members 
of  that  union  employed  at  the  site,  job  or  shop. 

(2)  Except  where  special  circumstances  exist  and  express  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  full-time  officer  of  the  trade  union  concerned  and  the  employer, 
no  more  than  one  steward  shall  be  recognised  for  each  trade. 

(3)  Where  a union  steward  recognised  under  para,  B.  I above  has  been  appointed  a 
“Federation”  steward  and  has  been  duly  accredited  by  the  N.F.B.T.O.  he  shall,  upon 
written  notification  by  the  N.F.B.T.O.  to  the  employer  of  the  appointment  be  re- 
cognised as  such. 

(4)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para.  5 below  and  of  Sections  C and  D of  this 
agreement,  the  functions  of  a union  or  a Federation  steward  are: — 

to  represent  the  workmen  concerned  to  investigate  any  complaints  or  difficulties 
arising ; 

to  approach  management  thereon  as  necessary  and  generally  to  co-operate  with 
management  to  ensure  that  the  Working  Ride  Agreement  is  observed  by  both 
parties. 

(5)  Management  shall  give  recognised  union  and/or  Federation  stewards  reason- 
able facilities  for  exercising  these  functions,  and  these  facilities  must  not  be  abused. 
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(6)  Stewards  shall  not  leave  their  place  of  work  to  conduct  union  business  without 
the  pennission  of  management,  and  then  only  to  conduct  such  business  as  is  urgent  and 
relet^t  to  the  site,  job  or  shop. 

(7)  In  the  event  of  a difficulty  arising  at  a site,  job  or  shop,  which  cannot  be  resolved 
hetween  management  and  the  union  or  Federation  steward,  and  which  is  likely  to  lead 
to  a dispute,  no  action  shall  be  taken  which  would  lead  to  a stoppage  or  restriction  of 
work.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  steward  in  such  circumstances— under  the  Agreement  for 
the  prevention  of  disputes — to  report  the  facts  to  the  full-time  trade  union  or  Federation 
o^r. 

(8)  Stewards  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Working  Rule  Agreement 
in  the  same  way  as  any  other  workman;  but  no  recognised  steward  shall  be  dismissed 
or  otherwise  penalised  in  any  way  whatsoever  for  carrying  out  his  functions  as  a 
steward,  provided  that  he  does  so  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  this  Agreement. 

C.  Meetings  of  Workmen 

No  meeting  of  workmen  shall  be  held  during  working  hours  except  with  the  prior 
permission  of  management. 

0.  Inspection  of  Cards 

No  inspection  of  trade  union  membership  cards  shall  take  place  during  working 
hours  except  with  the  prior  permission  of  management. 

8 Aprils  1964 


(Q  Agreement  and  Regulations  Relating  to  Emergency  Disputes 
AGREEMENT 

1.  An  Agreement,  made  the  8th  day  of  July,  1927,  between  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Building  Trades  Employers  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Employers)  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Operatives  and  other  Operative  National 
Bodies  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Operatives)  for  dealing  with  emergency  disputes 
by  providing  for; — 

(fl)  Joint  official  endeavours  to  prevent  stoppages  of  work,  or  if  those  fail,  then  for 
joint  official  action  to  obtain  a resumption  of  work,  pending  reference : — 

(i)  to  an  appropriate  Conciliation  Board,  National  Joint  Council,  or 
Demarcation  Committee,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  “existing  machinery  for 
dealing  with  disputes,”  if  any,  or 

(ii)  to  the  joint  emergency  disputes  Comnrissions  hereinafter  provided. 

{b)  Failing  reference  as  above  report  to  respective  National  Executives  for  their 

appropriate  action. 

2.  The  parties  hereto  being  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  any  dispute  or  difference 
arising  between  their  respective  members  or  any  of  them,  every  means  for  effecting  an 
amicable  settlement  should  be  exhausted  before  resorting  to  direct  action,  hereby 
undertake  not  to  instruct  their  members  to  strike  or  lockout  or  otherwise  to  take  such 
action  as  would  involve  a cessation  of  work  without  complying  with  all  the  agreements 
then  in  existence  between  the  parties  and  giving  the  customary  notice  to  terminate  the 
employment.  They  further  undertake  not  to  give  support  of  any  kind  to  their  members 
or  any  of  them  who  take  any  action  unauthorised  by  their  respective  National  Executive 
Body,  and  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  prevent  any  unauthorised  action  upon  any 
particular  work. 

3.  Therefore  it  is  hereby  further  agreed  that  as  and  from  the  date  hereof,  should 
any  dispute  or  difference  arising  between  the  parties  hereto  or  between  any  member  of 
any  of  them  threaten  to  cause  a stoppage  of  work,  such  dispute,  hereinjifter  referred 
to  as  an  emergency  dispute,  shall  be  reported  forthwith  by  the  parties  concerned  therein 
to  their  respective  appropriate  local  officials,  and  be  immediately  dealt  vrith  jointly  by 
such  officials  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  Regulations  attached  to  this  Agreement 
or  any  subsequently  agreed  modification  thereof. 
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4.  This  Agreement  and  the  Regulations  referred  to  may  be  terminated  by  six 
months’  notice  in  writing  on  either  side  expiring  in  any  year,  but  the  Regulations  mav 
be  modified  at  any  time  by  mutual  agreement  after  one  month’s  notice  by  either  side 

Signed  on  behalf  of : 

THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  BUILDING  TRADES  EMPLOYERS; 
Edgar  W.  King,  President 
Alexr.  G.  White,  Secretary 

THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  BUILDING  TRADES  OPERATIVESr 
Thomas  Barron,  President 
R.  COPPOCK,  Secretary 


PART  I 

OFFICIAL  ACTION 

1.  Any  dispute  or  difference  which  threatens  to  cause  an  emergency  dispute  shaff 
be  forthwith  reported  by  either  or  both  the  parties  concerned  to  their  respective 
appropriate  local  officials  (Employer  and  Operative),  together  with  full  particulars, 
in  triplicate,  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  dispute  or  difference,  who  shall  respect- 
ively report  same  to  their  respective  appropriate  regional  officials,  in  duplicate,  for 
information  and  transmission  to  their  respective  National  officials. 

2.  Upon  receipt  of  the  first  beforementioned  report  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
local  officials  to  meet  without  delay  and  to  co-operate  with  the  object  of  preventing 
any  stoppage  of  work: — 

(i)  pending  a reference  of  the  matter  to  the  appropriate  existing  machinery 
for  dealing  with  disputes,  or 

(ii)  should  such  machinery  not  be  available,  pending  a reference  to  a Regional 
Joint  Emergency  Disputes  Commission  as  hereinafter  provided,  and 

(iii)  at  the  same  time  to  keep  their  respective  regional  officials  and,  through 
the  latter,  their  respective  National  officials  fully  informed  as  to  the  steps  takwi 
by  such  local  officials  and  the  results  thereof. 

3.  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  report  from  any  of  their  local  officials,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  respective  regional  officials  (Employer  and  Operative)  to  meet  without 
delay  and  to  co-operate  in  support  of  the  efforts  of  their  respective  local  officials:— 

(i)  to  prevent  a stoppage  of  work, 

(ii)  to  secure  a reference  of  the  matter  to  the  appropriate  existing  machinery 
for  dealing  with  disputes  or,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  National  officials,  to  an 
appropriate  Joint  Emergency  Disputes  Commission,  as  the  circumstances  may 
render  necessary, 

(iii)  at  the  same  time  to  keep  their  respective  National  officials  fully  informed 
as  to  the  steps  taken  and  the  results  thereof. 

4.  Should  the  emergency  dispute  arise  as  a regional  instead  of  as  a local  dispute, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  either  or  both  the  respective  regional  officials  (Employer  and 
Operative)  to  take  immediate  steps  similar  to  those  set  out  in  Regulation  2 hereof. 

5.  In  any  case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  respective  National  officials  (Employer 
and  Operative),  upon  being  informed  that  an  emergency  dispute  is  imminent  or  that 
such  has  taken  place,  to  confer  together  and  co-operate  in  like  manner  and  to  the  same 
end  as  already  set  out  in  Regulation  2 hereof. 

Should  it  become  apparent  to  the  aforesaid  National  officials  at  any  stage  of  the 
procedure  prescribed  under  Regulations  1 to  5 of  Part  I hereof  inclusive  that  success 
is  not  likely  to  attend  the  efforts  of  the  officials  to  prevent  ,a  stoppage  of  work  and/or 
to  secure  a reference  of  the  dispute  to  appropriate  existing  machinery  for  dealing  there- 
with, or  failing  such  machinery  being  available,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  confer  wiffi  a 
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■ f hrinaing  about  an  immediate  reference  of  the  dispute  to  an  appropriate  Regional 

*Mt'nnal  Joint  Emergency  Disputes  Commission  hereinafter  provided,  and  any 
t ^nstractions  to  that  effect  which  such  National  officials  may  issue  shall  take  effect 
^™*dingly  anything  to  the  contrary  in  the  aforesaid  Regulations  notwithstanding. 


t 

I; 


PART  n 

REFERENCE  TO  EMERGENCY 
JOINT  DISPUTES  COMMISSIONS 

1 Joint  Emergency  Disputes  Commissions  shall  be  of  two  kinds:— 

(fl)  Regional 
(J)  National 

ramnosed  respectively  of  three  Employer  and  three  Operative  representatives  drawn 
tom  their  respective  Regional  and  National  Executive  Committees  and  appointed  ad 
hoc  as  occasion  may  require,  together  with  two  officials  (one  representing  the  Employers 
Zi  one  the  Operatives)  as  members  ex-officio  (and  being  Regional  or  National  accord- 
ing to  whether  the  Commission  is  a Regional  or  a National  one). 

2.  Tlie  duties  of  Joint  Emergency  Disputes  Commissions  shall  be:— 

(i)  To  hold  an  inquiry  without  delay  either  in  the  place  where  the  dispute 
is  occuring  or  about  to  occur  or  elsewhere  as  may  be  deemed  most  expedient. 

(ii)  To  take  evidence  from  parties  concerned  and  otherwise  inquire  into  the 
cause  and  nature  of  the  dispute. 

(iii)  To  decide  whether  the  dispute  is  referable  to  any  existing  machinery  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  and,  if  so,  to  direct  that  it  be  so  referred. 

(iv)  To  make  such  report  and  recommendations  as  the  Commission  may  think 
lit  to  the  respective  National  Executive  Committees  as  to  the  settlement  of  such 
disputes  as  are  not  referable  under  (iii). 

(v)  To  give  such  directions  as  the  Commission  may  think  fit  as  to  preventing 
a stoppage  of  work,  or  in  the  event  of  a stoppage  having  taken  place,  as  to  provid- 
ing for  a resumption  of  work,  pending  a reference  under  (iii)  aforesaid  or  the 
consideration  of  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  Cornmission  under  (iv) 
aforesaid  by  the  respective  National  Executive  Committees  in  joint  conference. 

3.  Joint  Emergency  Disputes  Commissions  are  empowered  to  regulate  their  pm- 
ceedings  as  they  think  fit,  having  regard  to  the  procedure  prescribed  for  the  submission 
of  evidence  in  the  Regulations  of  the  National  Joint  Council  for  the  Building  Indus^ 
and  the  National  Board  of  Conciliation  so  far  as  such  procedure  may  be  applicable. 

4.  The  expenses  incurred  by  Joint  Emergency  Disputes  Commissions  shall  be 
home  as  to  one-half  by  the  Employer  Bodies  and  as  to  one-half  hy  the  Operative  Bodies 
appointing  same. 

The  Employer  and  Operative  Bodies  concerned  shall  also  pay  the  expenses  of  those 
whom  they  appoint  to  serve  on  any  Joint  Emergency  Disputes  Commission. 


PART  III 

APPROPRIATE  ACTION 
BY  NATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEES 

1.  Reports  by  Joint  Emergency  Disputes  Commissions  shall  be  laid  before  the 
respective  National  Executive  Committees  (Employer  and  Operative)  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  they  have  been  received  and  be  dealt  with  promptly  in  one  of  the 
following  ways: — 
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1-  11  ^^5  recommendations  may  be  approved  and  in  tKa+ 

National  Executive  CommittSs 

they  will  give  effect  thereto.  Hminees  intimating  that 

(ii)  The  recommendations  may  be  disapproved  whollv  or  no  r*i  • 
te«  between  the  National  ExecuWw  r 

tees  as  to  the  furUier  steps  which  shall  be  taken  in  regard  to  tte  diSm~°”™‘‘- 

Ev.  "^ere  it  appears  desirable  that  a Joint  Conference  of  th.  xt  ■ 
ExMutive  Committees  shall  be  convened  for  the  purpS^S 
ft®“h"if  iT“?  w®  '■“"““endations  of  a Joint  Emer^mcy  DismS 
It  shall  be  held  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  such  mcoSndaS®®”’ 
J[5f.®®,^®8uIations  are  those  referred  to  in  the  Agreement  of  Julv  Sth  roi7  ' 

subject  to  modification  from  time  to  time  as  therein  provided  for.  ’ I 

Signed  on  behalf  of:  ! 

THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  BUILDING  TRADES  EMPLOYPRc. 
Edgar  W.  King,  President 
Alexr.  G.  White,  Secretary 

THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  BUILDING  TRADES  OPERATIVPC. 
Thomas  Barron,  President 
R.  CoppocK,  Secretary 
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APPENDIX  FIVE:  COAL 


(A)  pit  ConcOiation  Scheme 

AM  agreement  made  this  first  day  of  January  One  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
^^^even  BETWEEN  THE  NATIONAL  COAL  BOARD  (hereinafter  called 
‘Se  Board”)  of  the  one  part  and  THE  NATIONAL  UNION  OF  MINEWORKERS 
(^inafter  called  “the  Union”)  of  the  other  part. 

WHEREBY  IT  IS  AGREED  as  follows:— 

(1)  The  Board  and  the  Union  agree  to  adopt  the  Pit  Conciliation  Scheme  (herein- 
after called  “the  Scheme”)  set  out  in  the  Schedule  hereto  and  to  be  bound  by  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Scheme. 

(2)  The  Scheme  shall  be  subject  to  review  at  the  request  of  the  Board  or  the  Union 
after  the  expiration  of  Six  months  from  the  date  of  this  Agreement. 

AS  WITNESS  the  hands  of  the  parties. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Coal  Board:— 

Hyndley. 

Ebby  Edwards. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Union  of  Mineworkers:— 

Will  Lawther. 

A.  L.  Horner. 


SCHEDULE 

PIT  CONCILIATION  SCHEME 

(1)  Establishment  of  Pit  Procedure  Disputes  Committees  and  Umpires. 

(i)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a regular,  speedy  and  efficient  method  of 
dealing  with  questions  arising  at  individual  pits  there  shall  be  established:— 

A — Procedure  at  each  pit  for  the  discussion  of  every  question  arising  with 
the  object  of  reaching  a settlement  of  the  question. 

B — District  Disputes  Committees. 

C — A Panel  of  Umpires. 

(ii)  The  Manager  of  every  pit  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Union,  arrange 
for  the  operation  of  the  procedure  set  forth  in  this  Scheme  and  shall  ensure  that  all 
workmen  concerned  therewith  shall  be  fully  informed  of  its  provisions. 

(iii)  District  Conciliation  Boards  shall,  within  two  months  of  the  adoption 
of  this  Scheme,  each  appoint,  in  such  manner  and  with  such  membership  and 
rules  of  procedure  as  the  District  Conciliation  Board  may  determine,  a Joint 
Disputes  Committee  or  Joint  Disputes  Committees  representative  of  the  Board 
and  the  Union  for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme. 

(iv)  District  Conciliation  Boards  shall,  within  two  months  of  the  adoption  of 
this  Scheme,  each  appoint,  in  such  manner  and  in  such  number  as  the  District 
Conciliation  Board  may  determine,  umpires  to  form  a panel  of  umpires  who  shall 
be  available  to  act  in  respect  of  questions  arising  at  the  several  pits  within  the 
area  of  the  District  Conciliation  Board.  In  the  event  of  the  two  sides  of  the  District 
Conciliation  Board  failing  to  agree  upon  the  appointment  of  umpires  the  question 
shall  be  determined  under  the  same  procedure  as  that  applicable  in  resi)ect  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Umpire  under  the  District  Conciliation  Agreement. 

(2)  Discussion  at  the  Pit  Concerned. 

Any  question  in  dispute  arising  between  an  individual  workman  or  a set  of  workmen 
and  the  Management  shall  be  discussed  at  the  earliest  opportunity  between  the  workman 
or  workmen  concerned  and  the  immediate  official  of  the  pit,  and  failing  settlement  as  a 
result  of  such  discussions  then  within  three  days  thereafter  between  the  workman  or 
workmen  concerned  and  the  Manager  or  his  appointed  representative. 
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(3)  Reports  to  Trade  Union  Official. 

Failing  a settlement  of  the  question  in  dispute  following  the  discussions  referred 
to  in  Clause  2,  the  workman  or  workmen  concerned  shall,  if  it  is  desired  to  pursue 
the  matter,  immediately  report  the  dispute  to  the  appropriate  Trade  Union  official 

(4)  Preliminary  Action  of  Trade  Union  Official. 

(i)  If  the  Trade  Union  official  is  of  opinion  that  a question  reported  to  him 
under  the  provisions  of  Clause  3 is  of  minor  importance  affecting  an  individual 
workman  or  a small  group  of  workmen  which  may  be  settled  by  further  discussions 
with  the  Manager  or  his  appointed  representative,  he  shall  forthwith  conduct  such 
discussions,  and  for  this  purpose  he  shall  suspend  the  action  provided  for  in 
Sub-Clause  (ii)  of  this  clause  during  a period  not  exceeding  three  days  from  the 
date  on  which  he  received  the  report  of  the  dispute. 

(ii)  Any  question  which,  having  arisen  between  an  individual  workman  or  set 

of  workmen  and  the  Management  has  not  been  settled  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
cedure and  any  question  raised  by  the  Trade  Union  Branch  or  Lodge  or  by  the 
Management  shall  be  referred  for  discussion  between  representatives  of  the  Union 
and  of  the  Management  under  the  procedure  set  forth  in  the  next  succeeding 
clause.  ® 

(5)  Arrangements  for  Meeting  between  Representatives  of  the  Union  and  of  the 
Management. 

(i)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Clause  4 (i)  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
certain  questions  of  minor  importance,  immediately  upon  receiving  a report  of  a 
dispute  under  Clause  3 or  immediately  upon  a decision  of  the  Trade  Union  Branch 
or  Lodge  to  raise  a question,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Trade  Union  official  shall 
make  a written  request  to  the  Colliery  Manager,  or  where  a question  is  raised 
by  the  the  Management  the  Colliery  Manager  shall  make  a written  request  to  the 
Trade  Union  official  for  a meeting  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  the  discussion  of 
the  question  concerned  between  representatives  of  the  Union  and  of  the  Manage- 
ment (hereinafter  referred  to  as  a “pit  meeting”),  provided  that,  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  it  shall  be  permissible  for  a question  to  be  raised  at  a pit  meeting 
without  the  formality  of  a written  request  in  order  to  meet  an  urgent  situation, 
(ii)  A pit  meeting  requested  under  the  provisions  of  Sub-Clause  (i)  shall  be 
held  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  later  than  five  days  from  the  date  of  the 
request. 

(6)  Constitution  of  Pit  Meeting. 

At  every  pit  meeting  and  at  every  adjourned  meeting  related  thereto,  the  Union 
shall  have  the  option  of  arranging  for  the  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  area  officials 
or  other  duly  authorised  representatives  of  the  Union  and  the  Collieiy  Manager 
shall  have  the  option  of  arranging  for  the  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  any  representa- 
tives of  the  higher  Management,  and  the  Union  and  the  Colliery  Manager  shall  each 
communicate  the  one  to  the  other  the  extent  to  which  such  option  will  be  exercised. 

(7)  Procedure  at  Pit  Meetings. 

(i)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  clause  a pit  meeting  shall  regulate  its 
own  procedure. 

(ii)  When  a meeting  is  adjourned  the  next  succeeding  meeting  shall  be  held 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  later  than  four  days  from  the  date  of  the  previoi^ 
meeting. 

(iii)  The  Colliery  Manager  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  Union  official 
pr^ent  at  the  meeting  shall  arrange  for  minutes  of  the  proceedings  to  be  taken, 
and  copies  of  agreed  minutes  shall  be  available  to  both  sides. 

(8)  References  to  the  Disputes  Committees  of  Unsettled  Questions. 

(i)  Any  question  which,  having  been  referred  for  discussion  and  settlement 
at  a pit  meeting,  remains  unsettled  after  a period  of  fourteen  days  from  the  date 
on  which  the  pit  meeting  was  first  requested  by  the  Trade  Union  official  or  by  the 
Colliery  Manager,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  referred  forthwith  jointly  by  the 
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^ Colliery  Manager  and  the  responsible  Union  official  to  the  Joint  Secretaries  of 
the  District  Conciliation  Board  who  shall  immediately  refer  the  question  to  the 
appropriate  Disputes  Committee  established  under  the  provisions  of  Sub-Clause 

1 (iii)- 

(ii)  The  reference  to  the  Disputes  Committee  may  take  place  before  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  fourteen  days  provided  in  Sub-Clause  (i)  of  this  clause 
f if  the  pit  meeting  so  decides. 

5 (jji)  The  appropriate  Disputes  Committee  shall  forwith  take  into  considera- 

i tion  any  question  referred  under  the  provisions  of  Sub-Clause  (i)  of  this  clause 

* with  a view  to  a settlement  being  reached  by  agreement  and  subject  to  directions 

I by  the  District  Conciliation  Board  concerned  the  Disputes  Committee  shall 
j regulate  its  own  procedure. 

I (9)  Referencea  to  Umpires  of  Unsettled  Questions. 

(i)  Any  question  which,  having  been  referred  for  settlement  to  a Disputes 
Committee,  remains  unsettled  after  a period  of  fourteen  days  from  the  date  of 
such  reference  shall  be  referred  by  the  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  District  Conciliation 
Board  for  decision  to  an  Umpire  selected  by  the  said  Joint  Secretaries  from  the 
panel  set  up  under  the  provisions  of  Sub-Clause  1 (iv)  in  such  manner  as  the 
District  Conciliation  Board  shall  determine. 

(ii)  The  reference  to  the  Umpire  may  take  place  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  fourteen  days  provided  in  Sub-Ciause  (i)  of  this  clause  if  the  Disputes 
Committee  so  decides. 

(iii)  The  Umpire  shall,  in  the  first  place,  satisfy  himself  that  the  question 
I is  a pit  question,  and  if  the  Umpire  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  is  not  a pit 
i question  he  shall  notify  the  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  District  Conciliation  Board 
' accordingly  and  the  question  shall  thereupon  fall  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  District 

Conciliation  Scheme.  Jf  the  Umpire  is,  however,  satisfied  that  the  question  is  a pit 
I question,  he  shall  proceed  to  determine  the  question. 

I (10)  Assessors. 

I At  every  hearing  before  an  Umpire  under  a reference  made  in  accordance  with  the 
! provisions  of  Clause  9 there  shall  be  present  two  persons,  one  nominated  by  the  Union 
I and  one  nominated  by  the  Management  who  shall  act  as  Assessors  to  the  Umpire 
i but  shall  not  vote  upon  or  otherwise  be  parties  to  the  decision. 

(11)  Acceptance  of  Settlements  and  Decisions. 

Every  settlement  reached  through  pit  discussions  or  by  Pit  Meetings  or  Disputes 
Committees  and  every  decision  given  by  an  Umpire  under  this  Scheme  shall  be 
binding  upon  the  Union  and  its  members  and  upon  the  Management,  and  the  Union 
and  the  Management  shall  each  undertake  to  use  its  best  endeavours  to  ensure  that 
the  terms  thereof  shall  be  observed  at  the  pit  concerned. 

(12)  Interpretation. 

In  this  Scheme  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires: — 

(i)  “Question”  means  any  difference,  dispute,  claim,  proposal,  demand  or 
other  matter  arising  out  of  or  connected  with  wages  or  conditions  of  labour  or 
employment  in  the  Coalmining  Industry  and  affecting  the  Board  or  any  of  its 
workmen  who  are  members  of  the  Union  and  includes  a part  or  branch  of  a 
question. 

(ii)  “Pit”  means  a coalmine  or  coalmines  comprising  the  unit  of  control  of  a 
Colliery  Manager. 

(iii)  “District  Conciliation  Board”  means  the  representatives  of  the  Bo^d 
and  workmen  empowered  to  deal  with  questions  under  a District  Conciliation 
Agreement. 

(iv)  “Board”  means  the  National  Coal  Board  appointed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Coal  Industry  Nationalisation  Act,  1946. 

(v)  “Union”  means  the  National  Union  of  Mineworkers. 
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Conciliation  Agreement”  means  any  agreement  fbv 
name  called)  for  fte  time  being  in  force  between  the  Board  and  the  Union 
pnjiose  only  of  the  settlement  of  questions  and  includes  a supplemental  an-wm 
and  conciliation  machinery  established  and  amendments  made  ta  TShv ‘i 
Conciliation  Agreement.  uistrict 

Board  “*^“'‘‘8®°ient”  means  the  members  and  officials  of  the  National  Coal 

(viii)  “Umpire”  means  a person  or  persons  (by  whatsoever  name  raii.ni 
to  whom  under  the  Pit  Conciliation  Scheme  questions  are  to  be  referred  for  de^fn 
where  a Pit  Meeting  or  a Disputes  Committee,  as  the  case  may  be  has  faiS 
reach  agreement.  ’ to 

(ix)  “Pit  Question”  means  a question  relating  to  terms  and  cnortUi.,„. 
employment  which  are  regulated  by  agreement  between  the  Management  of°a 
colliery  and  the  workmen  at  the  colliery  or  their  representatives.  ^ ^ 

(13)  Commencement. 

194™*  deemed  to  be  operative  as  from  and  including  1st  January 


2Wh  aSTpss'  of  ‘he  Wages  Structure  Agreement  of 

COAL  FACES  OPERATED  BY  POWER  LOADING  MACHINERY 

WHEREAS 

StnlctaS’nf®fh?'r“f  “™P*e‘ed  the  first  stage  of  the  revision  of  the  Wages 

princiS  Xp^ment)  ® dated  20th  April.  1955  (Ae 

wai2st?icm?fbl?o‘‘i^®H^'’‘?n  “ifurtherstep  towards  the  rationalisation  of  the 
dated  llrNovember"^^^^^  Agreement  on  Remotely  Operated  LongwaU  Faces 

Board  and  the  Union  have  decided  that  the  wider  use  of  nower  loadin. 
of  to  introduce  national  arrangements  regarding  the  wS 

rationalisatL  of  “the^wagL  staS 

devlfS^o“tte‘sSaetbe^",°u  techniques  have  now 

is  adODlS  to  dots.  ® daywage  is  appropriate,  provided  that  method  study 

on  eac£Llla?“eaTshm^ 

ratifor^mln  emnl^M*®  introduce  a uniform  national  shift 

e tor  men  employed  on  power  loadmg  faces  not  later  than  31st  December  1971 

NOW  IT  IS  HEREBY  AGREED  as  follows 

OpirL™Loi™flI^S..T/^“^  machinery  (other  than  Remotely 

do*  °t  ®t  Bevercotes  Colliery)  which  are  started  after 

the  provfsions*stf  “‘™duce.  and  tlS^Uies  shall  be^d  by, 

avLaged  ovS  the  on  shift  paid  fo 

not  after  the  date  nf  thic  a l^fore  the  date  of  this  agreement  shall 

he  less  than  the  rate  set  out  in  Clause  7 of  the 

been^faiteodS”anJn^f."."hich  the  provisions  set  out  in  the  Schedule  hereto  have 
practice  or  awarde/hv  (whether  arising  from  agreement,  custom  or 
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I (3)  In  this  agreement  the  term  “coal  face”  includes  any  advanced  headine  or 
' ripping  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  coal  face. 

; AS  WITNESS  the  hands  of  the  Parties  :~ 

{ On  behalf  of  the  NATIONAL  COAL  BOARD 

1 

I On  behalf  of  the  NATIONAL  UNION  OF  MINEWORKERS 

I 


SCHEDULE 

(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained  this  Agreement  shall  apply  to 
workers  employed  as  members  of  power  loading  teams,  (team  members). 

(2)  On  any  shift  men  assimilated  to  the  occupation  F.69  Power  Loader  Man  who 
are  employed  on  a coalface  on  which  power  loading  machinery  has  been  installed 
shall  comprise  a power  loading  team. 

(3)  Craftsmen  will  assist  other  members  of  the  team  as  necessary  in  emergency 
Other  team  members  shall  be  interchangeable  as  required. 

(4)  The  number  of  men  who  shall  comprise  a power  loading  team  will  be  assessed 
by  method  study  within  four  weeks  where  possible  of  the  face  starting  production 
The  Unron  may  if  they  wish  have  an  observer  present  whilst  method  study  is  being 
taken.  During  this  period  the  number  of  men  shall  be  assessed  by  Management  after 
consultation  with  the  Union  on  the  experience  of  similar  installations  working  in 
comparable  conditions. 

(5)  The  selection  of  men  who  are  to  comprise  a power  loading  team  shall  be  made 
by  Management  after  consultation  with  the  Union.  If  any  team  member  is  found  to  be 
unsatisfactory  the  Management  after  consultation  with  the  Union  may  transfer  him 
to  other  work  in  keeping  with  his  capabilities. 

(6)  Team  members  shall  fully  co-operate  with  Management  with  the  object  of 
achieving  the  best  possible  utilisation  of  power  loading  machines  throughout  the 
full  time  of  each  shift.  If  utilisation  is  reduced  due  to  hold-ups,  delays  or  other  factors, 
method  study  may  be  additionally  used  to  establish  the  reasons,  and  to  suggest  the 
measures  that  are  necessary  to  secure  an  improvement.  Team  members  shall  co-operate 
with  Management  in  putting  remedial  measures  into  effect. 

(1)  Team  members  will  be  classified  as  taskworkers  and  wiU  be  paid  an  inclusive 
standard  shift  rate  as  follows; 

Location  of  Colliery  Induuye  Standard 

Scotland  

Northumberland 

Durham  

Yorkshire 

Lancashire 

Cumberland 

North  Wales . . 

NottinghaiTishire 

North  Derbyshire  . , 

South  Derbyshire  . . 

Leicestershire  

Cannock  Chase  

North  Staffordshire 
South  Staffs.  & Shropshire. . 

Warwickshire  

South  Wales 

Kent ’ 
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75/. 

81/. 

75/- 

82/6 

84/5 

75/. 

75/. 

86/9 

84/5 

83/1 

79/3 

79/6 

76/11 

75/- 

83/2 

75/- 

89/5 
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(8)  Where  Management  after  consultation  with  the  Union  appoint  a member  of  a 
power  loading  team  as  a Leading  Man  or  Chargeman  an  extra  payment  of  4/-  a shift 
will  be  made. 


(9)  The  rates  in  Clause  7 are  all  inclusive  and  no  allowances  or  other  extra  navmpntc 
will  be  made  except  that 

(i)  Payments  to  certain  first  aid  workmen  underground  which  are  prescribed 
by  the  national  agreement  between  the  Board  and  the  Union  dated  14th  February 
1956  (as  amended)  shall  not  be  affected. 

(ii)  In  Districts  where  there  is  an  agreement  for  payments  to  be  made  to 

pieceworkers  or  taskworkers  carrying  flame  safety  lamps,  the  same  payments  may 
be  made  to  team  members  who  are  required  to  carry  them.  ^ 

(iii)  In  Districts  where  there  are  District  or  Pit  arrangements  for  payments 
to  be  made  to  pieceworkers  or  taskworkers  for  working  in  wet  conditions  the 
same  arrangements  shall  apply  to  team  members  who  work  in  wet  conditions 

(iv)  In  Districts  where  there  is  an  Agreement  for  payments  to  be  made  to 
pieceworkers  or  taskworkers  for  carrying  powder  canisters  the  same  payments 
may  be  made  to  team  members  who  are  required  to  carry  them. 

(10)  The  amount  of  five  day  week  bonus  will  be  based  on  the  appropriate  rate 
in  Clause  7 above  (including  any  payment  made  under  Clause  8 above)  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Clause  18  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Five  Day  Week  Agreement 


(11)  For  the  purpose  of  guaranteed  wage  the  amount  payable  to  a team  member 
will  be  based  on  the  National  Standard  Underground  Grade  I rate. 


(12)  any  members  of  a team  have  commenced  power  loading  operations  and 
durmg  the  course  of  the  sliift  their  work  ceases  to  be  available  and  they  are  sent  to 
alternative  work  which  they  perform  satisfactorily  they  will  be  paid  the  appropriate 
proportion  of  the  rate  in  Clause  7 above  for  that  part  of  the  shift  which  they  spend  on 
then:  own  work,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  shift  the  appropriate  proportion  of  the 
rate  applicable  to  the  alternative  work  to  which  they  are  sent,  provided  that  the  total 
payment  for  that  shift  shall  not  be  less  than  75/-. 


(13)  Payments  for  overtime  or  week-end  work  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
Qause  20  ^ the  Five  Day  Week  Agreement  dated  18th  April,  1947,  as  amended,  and, 
subject  to  Clauses  14,  15  and  16  below,  calculated  on  the  rate  payable  under  Clause 
7 above. 


(14)  Craftsmen  team  members  who  work  overtime  or  at  week-ends  on  maintenance 
or  repam  work  normally  done  by  craftsmen  whether  on  a power  loading  installation  or 
otherwise,  will  be  paid  at  the  appropriate  craftsmen’s  national  standard  grade  rate 
plus  overtime  or  week-end  premium. 


14  will  not  apply  to  overtime  worked  by  team  members  immediately 
alter  the  end  of  Aeir  normal  production  shift ; nor  will  it  apply  to  overtime  or  week-end 
work  performed  by  any  team  members  if  working  with  other  members  of  their  own 
team  on  their  coalface  in  circumstances  in  which  those  other  team  members 
are  not  paid  under  Clause  14. 


(16)  Team  mem^rs  who  work  overtime  or  at  week-ends,  other  than  on  their  own 
co^ace  and  otter  than  on  maintenance  or  repair  work  normally  done  by  cr^tsmen, 
wiu  be  paid  the  normal  rate  for  such  work  at  that  pit,  plus  overtime  or  week-end 


(17)  it  is  intended  to  transfer  a team  member  permanently  to  a job  at  a lower 

rate  be  will  be  given  two  weeks’  notice  of  transfer,  such  notice  to  commence  at  the 
beginnmg  of  the  pay  week. 

^ who  is  temporarily  transferred  to  other  work  when  his  own 

work  is  avmlable  vnll  paid  the  rate  for  that  other  work  or  the  appropriate  rate  in 
Qause  7 above,  whichever  is  the  hi^er. 
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(19)  A team  member  who  is  temporarily  transferred  to  other  work  when  his  own 
work  is  not  available  will  be  paid  the  rate  for  that  other  work  or  the  National  Standard 
Undergroimd  Grade  I rate,  whichever  is  the  higher. 

(20)  For  the  purpose  of  Clauses  18  and  19  above  a temporary  transfer  means  a 
transfer  which  does  not  exceed  10  consecutive  qualifying  shifts.  If  after  10  consecutive 
nualifying  shifts  he  does  not  return  to  his  own  work  he  will  be  given  two  weeks’ 
notice  of  transfer  and  during  that  period  his  wage  will  be  calculated  under  Clauses 
18  and  19  as  appropriate. 

(21)  In  the  event  of  a dispute  at  pit  level  arising  out  of  the  implementation  of 
Qause  4 of  this  Schedule  two  persons  should  be  appointed  by  the  Board  and  two  by  the 
Union  at  District  level,  all  of  whom  must  have  knowledge  of  power  loading  systems 
in  other  parts  of  the  District.  They  will  visit  the  face  and  report  their  finding  to  a meet- 
ing of  the  parties  at  District  level  for  decision.  In  the  event  of  a dispute  on  any  other 
Clause  of  the  Agreement  it  shall  be  treated  as  a national  question  under  the  National 
Conciliation  Agreement  of  1947  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 
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FOREWORD 


moer  completes  the  study  of  disputes  procedures  authorised  by  the  Royal 
Commssion  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers  Associations. 

Thp  first  part  of  the  study,  which  was  published  as  Royal  Commission 
Papers  2 (Part  1),  considered  the  general  functions  of  disputes  pro- 
Pesearch  rap  t ^ j.  industrial  relations  and  was  written  by  A.  1. 
mS  Setr  CeVcf  Mow”  Industrial  Relations,  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford. 

This  paper  deals  with  the  operation  of  five  national  procedural  systems  Md 
This  paper  o effectiveness.  It  also  suggests  certam  criteria  against 

eonipares  then^^^^  Dr.  W.  E.  J.  McCarthy,  the  Royal 

cSs^^n’s  R^seafch  Director,  collaborated  with  Mr.  Marsh  in  the  wnting 

of  the  present  paper. 

The  views  expressed  are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not  necessarily  represent 
or  foreshadow  those  of  the  Royal  Commission. 


Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations 
Lacon  House 
March.  1968 
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SUMMARY 


A.  Introduction 

1 The  attached  paper  forms  the  second  part^  of  the  study  of  Disputes 
Procedures  in  British  Industry  undertaken  for  the  Royal  Commission  by  Mr. 

I TSh  of  St.  Edmund  Hall.  Oxford.  Dr.  W.  E.  I.  McCarthy,  the  Com- 
mission’s Research  Director,  has  collaborated  in  preparing  the  study  for  the 
Co^ission.  Part  1 was  a general  paper,  describing  the  variety  of  procedural 
forms  to  be  found  in  British  industry,  and  the  traditional  attitudes  of  the  state 
owards  them.  A simple  classification  of  procedures  was  suggested;  ^ joint 
standing”  arrangements  were  contrasted  with  ad  hoc  machinery,  and  joint 
conciliation”  procedures  with  those  involving  employer  conciliation.  ^^re 
main  part  of  this  second  paper,  an  examination  is  made  of  the  operation  of  five 
Sts  of  procedural  agreements,  in  the  engineering,  papermakmg  and  bowd- 
making  chemicals,  building,  and  coalmining  industries,  leading  to  tentative 
conclusions  about  their  appropriateness  and  acceptability.  In  the  concluding 
chanter  it  is  argued  that  the  Commission  might  usefully  recommend  the 
creation  of  a permanent  body  which  would  consider  the  adequacy  of  particular 
procedures  in  British  industry,  with  the  aim  of  encouraging  desirable  reforms. 

B.  Criteria  of  Acceptability  and.  Appropriateness 

2 Before  a procedure  can  be  considered  adequate,  two  conditions  must  be 
met.  It  must  be  acceptable  to  all  the  parties  involved  in  its  operation,  Md  it  must 
he  shown  to  be  “appropriate”  in  some  sense  to  the  industrial  setting  to  which  it 
applies.  Procedural  agreements  have  two  main  functions:  the  defimtion  of  t^^ 
extent  and  limits  upon  the  recognition  accorded  by  each  party  to  the  others,  and 
the  provision  of  machinery  for  reconciling  any  differences  which  may  Mse 
between  them.  The  signatories  must  consider  that  in  general  terms  these  objec- 
tives are  satisfactorily  fulfilled.  If  procedural  forms  discourage  the  growth  of  an 
SUere  of  “peaceful  co-existence”  betweenthe  part.es,  or  imey  exacMbate 
tensions  within  the  trade  union  or  employers  sides,  the  condition  of  accept- 
ability is  unlikely  to  be  met. 

3 The  criterion  of  appropriateness  is  a more  diflfcult  one.  An  irnportant 

consideration  wTinvolve^he  levels  at  which  a” 

conducted.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  existing  procedures  fail  to  reflect  ty.e  actml 
levels  of  decision-taking  and  regulation  within  an  industry,  a Ond  s^ze 

reform  can  be  made  out.  Such  a situation  might  arise  where  the  number  and  size 
of  firms  in  an  industry  or  the  technology  has  changed,  without  corresponding 
changes  taking  place  in  procedural  arrangements. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  criteria  of  acceptability  and  appropriateness  wW^^ 
might  be  said  to  summarise  the  mternal  requirements  9^ 
a fmther  external  test,  involving  the  “public  interest  P^diirksTis 

That  the  previous  internal  requirements  may  not  be  m accord  with  this  last  is 
^al.  KXs  may  be  content  with  a level  of  ^fliot  whjch 
to  those  outside  the  industry.  Only  one  side  may  be  dissatisfied  wth  the  .toto 
quo,  whilst  the  other  may  consider  that  no  case  for  reform  presents  itselt. 

'Part  1 was  published  in  the  Royal  Commission’s  Resemch  Paper  series  in  July  1966  (Re- 
search Papers  2 (Part  1)  HMSO  1966,  3/6d.  n®*)-  unsettled  in  the  workplace  by  means 

; In  “joint  conciliation"  the  co^iltation,  trade 

of  joint  panels  of  employers  and  trade  union  reprerenmuvra^^ 
unionists  take  their  grievances  to  panels  representing  empl  y y* 
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Alternatively,  a procedure  may  encourage  the  growth  of  earnings  drift  in  a way 
unacceptable  to  the  development  of  an  incomes  policy.  Again,  a procedure 
acceptable  to  the  parties  may  not  do  everything  possible  to  encourage  the 
efficient  use  of  labour. 

5.  The  criterion  of  the  public  interest  is  thus  a dilficult  one  to  apply.  Atten, 
tion  is  concentrated,  therefore,  in  the  examination  of  particular  procedural 
arrangements  on  the  two  internal  criteria,  “acceptability  and  appropriate- 
ness’’. 

C,  Employer  Conciliation:  the  Engineering  Industry 

6.  The  engineering  industry  was  selected  for  study  because  of  its  size  and 
because  it  provides  the  most  important  example  of  procedures  based  on 
employer  conciliation.  Much  of  the  present  network  of  agreements  is  seen  to 
have  its  source  in  the  “Provisions  for  the  Avoidance  of  Disputes"  agreed  after 
the  national  strike  and  lockout  in  1897-8.  These  provided  that  federated 
employers  should  receive  deputations  of  workpeople  to  settle  their  immediate 
grievances  in  the  factory.  If  no  agreement  could  be  reached  at  this  level  the  trade 
union  ofiicials  concerned  could  negotiate  with  the  local  employers’  associations 
and  there  w-as  provision,  if  this  too  failed,  for  the  dispute  to  be  taken  to  the 
executive  level  of  the  respective  organisations.  This  procedure  was  amended 
and  elaborated  in  1907,  1914,  1917  T9  and  1922,  In  1907,  the  Carlisle  Agree- 
ment made  it  clear  that  employers  jis  well  as  trade  unions  could  take  references 
through  procedures;  in  1914.  the  York  memorandum  reduced  the  time  limits 
on  the  stage  known  as  “Local  Conference”  and  made  “Central  Conference”  a 
regular  monthly  event.  As  a result,  a three  tier  system  has  emerged  above  the 
level  of  domestic  dispute  settlement,  in  the  “Works  Conference”,  “Local 
Conference”  and  “Central  Conference”.  After  a failure  to  agree  at  Central 
Conference,  the  parties  are  free,  under  the  agreement,  to  employ  industrial 
sanctions.  In  1917,  the  Employers’  Federation'  and  13  trade  unions  signed  a 
“Shop  Stewards  and  Works  Committee  Agreement”  which  resulted  in  the 
recognition  of  shop  stewards  at  shop  floor  level,  and  their  integration  into 
domestic  procedure.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  introduction  of  joint 
procedural  committees  at  the  workplace  though  little  use  has  been  made  of  these 
in  practice.  This  agreement,  modified  slightly,  was  signed  by  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  in  1919.  One  further  development  should  be  noted,  the 
introduction,  after  the  employers’  victory  in  the  1922  strike,  of  a “managerial 
functions”  clause.  This  redefined  the  areas  of  authority  of  management,  tmd  in 
effect  gave  them  power  to  introduce  changes  at  the  workplace  without  consulting 
union  representatives.  In  the  course  of  any  dispute  arising  from  an  employers’ 
action,  the  workpeople  had  to  agree  to  accept  the  changes  whilst  the  dispute  went 
through  the  procedure.  By  contrast,  the  formulation  dating  from  1898  had 
stipulated  that  current  conditions  should  apply  during  the  processmg  of  a 
grievance.  This  procedure  has  remained  formally  in  force  since  1922  though 
some  limited  exceptions  were  recognised  which  were  further  extended  in  1955, 
including  a new  clause  approving  informal  consultation  before  and  during  the 
operation  of  the  procedure  itself. 

7.  A number  of  points  should  be  noted  about  the  body  of  procedure  thus, 
existing  in  engineering.  The  description  above  applies  only  to  manual  employees, 
although  since  1932,  female  manual  employees  have  been  included  as  well  as 
adult  males  and  since  1937  a similar  agreement  has  applied  to  apprentices,  boys 
and  youths.  White-collar  unions  have  been  recognised  by  the  Employers 
Federation  since  the  early  ’20s,  and  a broadly  similar  three  tier  structure  ot 


'Then  entitled  the  Engineering  and  Allied  Employers’  National  Federation.  Tlie  present 
title  is  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  (EEF). 

viii 
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n<-pdure  has  been  constructed  to  cover  them.  However,  workplace  represent- 

for  these  grades  are  not  recognised,  and  the  categories  of  worker  covered 
Jrarefullv  specified.  In  addition,  none  of  the  white-collar  agreements  contain 
Provisions  similar  to  the  “managerial  functions  clause”  of  the  manual  agreement. 

Tn  eeneral  for  white-collar  groups,  provision  is  made  for  the  preservation  of 
status  ’quo  whilst  disputes  are  in  course  of  negotiation. 

R A basic  principle  underlying  all  these  agreements  is  that  nothing  decided 
in  anv  one  case  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  applied  generally.  The  parties, 
Sr  the  most  part,  have  considered  themselves  as  engaged  m settlmg  particular 
disputes,  rather  than  providing  joint  rules  which  could  be  developed  to  regulate 
their  future  relationships. 

9 The  variety  of  firms  falling  under  the  umbrella  of  the  EEF  is  such  that  it 
has  never  been  thought  practicable  or  desirable  to  undertake  more  than  a 
limited  standardisation  of  wages  and  conditions.  The  result  has  been  *e 
vast  bulk  of  substantive  regulation  has  been  settled  informally,  at  the  level  of  the 
shoo  or  plant  well  beyond  the  range  of  the  national  agreements.  In  feet,  engineer- 
ing has  httle  but  its  present  procedural  practices  to  justify  its  claim  to  be  an 
entity  in  industrial  relations  at  all. 

10  Acceptability.  While  all  successful  trade  union  struggles  for  recopition 
involve  some  legacy  of  remembered  employer  intransigence,  there  c^  be  few 
h which  memories  have  lasted  so  long  as  in  engineering.  Resentment  is  stfil  felt 
at  the  form  of  the  employers’  stand  m 1922,  and  especially  the  imposition  of  the 
managerial  functions  clause.  In  addition  to  this,  some  trade  umons  have  foimd  it 
difficult  to  accept  in  principle  the  continuance  of  a system  based  on  employer 
conciliation. 

11  Appropriateness.  It  is  argued  in  the  paper  that  there  are  powerfel 
pressures  in  engineering  which  restrain  issues  from  progressmg  outside  the 
factory  The  use  of  procedure  beyond  domestic  level  is  an  instruineiit  of  last 
rSorr'foi  domestic  differences.  In  addition,  in  only  about  half  those  cases 
rSching  “central  conference”  is  a clear  settlement  reached.  In  the  rest,  the 
matter  fn  dispute  is  referred  back  in  some  form  to  the  level  from  which  it 
originated.  T&re  is  then,  in  engineering  procedure,  a budt-in  tendency  for  the 
aviffilance  rather  than  the  settlement  of  difficult  issues.  The  view  that  little  is 
settled  by  the  procedural  machinery  above  the  level  of  the  plant  appears  to  e 
widely  held. 

12  There  appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  procedural  delays  have  grown 

substantially  since  1959,  but  delays  appear  to  be  greater  thp  those  occurring  m 
the  other  industries  discussed.  Some  segments  of  the  engineering  industry  are 
notorfeusly  ^ and  it  can  be  doubted  whether  the  p™^^^ 

nature  of  engineering  procedure  is  likely  to  reduce  industrial  conflict.  There  is 
some  evidence  to  show  that  the  level  of  strike  activity  has  been  mcre^ing  in 
recent  years  A more  systematic  form  of  joint  regulation,  it  is  suggested,  might 
l^ve  some  alleviating  eict  on  such  activity.  There  is 

that  pressure  on  procedures  has  been  growing  since  the  war.  The  amount  or 
workshop  bargaining  has  increased  »"kedly  and  as  a 
more  failures  to  agree  and  inore  strikes  are  occurnng. 
operating  the  procedure  has  increased  considerably. 

13  Finally  it  can  be  argued  that  existing  procedures  do  not  encourage  the 
growth  of  plLt  or  company-wide  hargainmg,  either  msub^ 
cedural  matters.  At  present,  no  machinery  exists  f°r 

multi-plant  firms  into  contact  with  representatives  of  all  their  employees,  is 
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noteworthy  that  new  agreements  between  employers  and  trade  unions  have 
tended  to  be  made  outside  the  formal  procedural  agreements  described  above. 

D.  Employer  Conciliation:  Papermaking  and  Boardmaking 

14.  Some  100,000  workers  are  employed  in  the  paper  and  boardmaking 
industry  in  this  country.  The  majority  of  firms  are  members  of  the  Employers’ 
Federation  of  Papermakers  and  Boardmakers,  which  claims  to  cover  90  per  cent 
of  the  workers  concerned,  70,000  of  them  manual^  173  films  are  involved, 
operating  182  mills. 

15.  The  first  national  agreement  in  the  industry  was  signed  in  1918,  after 
several  decades  of  industrial  unrest.  Procedural  arrangements,  however,  were 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis  until  1941,  when  an  agreement  with  the  ETU  was  signed. 
Agreements  with  other  manual  unions  followed.  There  are  no  national  arrange- 
ments for  staff  unions. 

16  The  procedures  adopted  in  the  Paper  and  Board  industry  bear  a strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  engineering;  the  three  tiered  structure  is  reproduced, 
and  employer  conciliation  is  the  rule.  As  in  engineenng,  the  employers  had 
strongly  countered  the  growth  of  trade  unionism  during  its  formative  period. 
An  important  difference,  however,  lies  in  the  absence  of  a “managerial  functions” 
clause.  In  addition,  a National  Joint  Representative  Committee  has  been  set  up, 
consisting  of  3 representatives  from  each  side,  which  considers  issues  of  inter- 
pretation arising  from  substantive  agreements.  A formal  acceptance  of  the 
notion  of  joint  conciliation  is  thus  built  into  the  system.  Lastly,  unlike  the 
engineering  procedure,  the  conciliation  panels  do  not  make  a practice  of 
meeting  the  employer  concerned  before  the  hearing  of  a dispute. 

17.  Acceptability.  Some  dissatisfaction  is  felt  by  the  trade  unions  with  the 
continuation  of  a system  based  on  employers  conciliation  machinery.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  Society  of  Graphical  and  Allied  Trades  (SOGAT)  which 
has  had  extensive  experience  of  joint  regulation  in  other  fields. 

18.  Appropriateness.  There  is  little  indication  of  growing  pressure  on  pro- 
cedures; the  number  of  disputes  has  been  growing  only  slowly,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  strike  action  has  increased  significantly  in  recent  years. 

19.  Despite  the  apparent  success  of  the  procedures  adopted  in  this  industry, 
therefore,  considerable  hostility  remains  on  the  trade  union  side  to  the  principle 
of  employer  conciliation. 

E.  Joint  Conciliation:  the  Chemical  Industry 

20.  The  area  of  the  industry  discussed  is  that  manufacturing  heavy  and  fine 
chemicals,  plastics  and  fertilizers,  and  the  procedures  considered  are  those  agreed 
between  the  unions  and  the  Association  of  Chemical  and  Allied  Employers 
(now  the  Chemical  Industries  Association  Ltd.  (CIA)).  National  bargaining 
arrangements  date  from  the  first  world  war,  the  first  JIC  being  set  up  in  1918. 
In  the  late  30’s  and  40’s  five  JICs  were  created,  separately  covering  the  fields  of 
chemicals,  fertilizers,  plastics,  drugs  and  fine  chemicals,  and  gelatine  and  glue 
manufacture.  For  the  group  as  a whole,  about  270  firms  and  501  establishments 
are  involved,  with  a labour  force  of  about  90,000.  The  only  large  firm  outside 
the  agreement  is  ICI,  but  in  general  this  company  has  followed  the  JIC’s  thinking 
in  many  aspects.  The  Chemical  Workers’  Union  remains  outside  the  procedural 
arrangements. 

21.  In  1927,  the  chemical  JIC  agreed  on  a national  disputes  procedure,  wliich 
covers  in  practice  disputes  of  all  types.  Essentially  four  stages  can  be  defined: 
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Worker  and/or  shop  stewards  — management  representative 

Trade  union  official  — management/employers’  association  rep- 
resentative (optional) 

Headquarters  Conference 
Joint  Disputes  Committee 

The  “Headquarters  Conference”  is  misnamed  in  that  it  takes  place  at  the  plant 
at  which  a dispute  arises.  It  differs  from  the  “Works  Conferences”  of  the  engin- 
eering procedure,  moreover  in  the  introduction  of  national  officials  from  both 
sides  to  the  discussion.  No  form  of  local  employers’  organisation  exists  in  the 
industry  comparative  with  that  in  engineering.  There  is  therefore  no  formal  bar, 
as  in  engineering,  to  management  negotiating  with  union  officials  without  in- 
volving their  employers’  association.  Managements  are  free  to  develop  close  and 
continuing  relationships  with  local  union  officials.  In  such  matters  as  the 
recognition  of  shop  stewards,  little  guidance  is  given  by  the  formal  procedure. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  difference  between  the  engineering  and  chemical  procedures, 
however,  lies  in  the  size  of  the  product  areas  covered— instead  of  one  set  of 
machinery  covering  some  4,750  establishments  and  about  one  and  a half  million 
workers,  separate  machinery  operates  in  five  areas,  between  them  covering 
fewer  than  100,000  workers  in  300  firms. 

22.  Acceptability.  In  general,  the  procedures  are  considered  satisfactory  by 
the  si^atory  parties,  although  there  is  evidence  that  some  resentment  is  felt  by 
those  low  in  the  hierarchy  on  both  sides  at  the  extent  to  which  an  atmosphere  of 
compromise  has  been  created.  Some  employers  may  have  this  feeling  also. 

23.  Appropriateness.  The  evidence  appears  to  indicate  that  the  time  lags 
between  stages  in  the  procedure  have  shortened  in  the  past  five  years,  despite  a 
rateof  increase  in  the  useof  the  “Headquarters  Conference”  which  greatly  exceeds 
that  in  engineering.  Again,  the  increase  has  resulted  largely  from  the  increased 
importance  of  shop  floor  bargaining.  The  industry  has  suffered  few  stoppages 
in  recent  years,  and  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  despite  increasing 
pressure,  a much  smaller  proportion  of  disputes  now  proceed  to  the  final  pro- 
cedural stage  than  was  the  case  in  the  ’50s. 

24.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  an  increasing  burden  is  being  placed  on  the 
officials  of  both  sides.  On  the  union  side,  especially,  shortages  of  officials  might 
prove  a source  of  difficulty  in  the  future.  The  problem  of  “earnings  drift”  is 
receiving  some  attention.  A national  agreement  has  recently  been  concluded  to 
regulate  the  future  relationships  between  productivity  bargaining  at  works  tmd 
company  level,  national  wage  bargaining,  and  the  disputes  procedure.  Finally, 
it  is  clear  that  an  “ideal”  procedure  would  explicitly  include  the  Chemical 
Workers’  Union  as  a negotiating  party. 

F.  Joint  Conciliation:  the  Building  Industry 

25.  The  building  industry  was  chosen  for  study  because  of  its  long  tradition 
of  central  regulation  by  both  parties.  The  present  procedural  machinery,  working 
through  the  National  Joint  Council  for  the  Building  Industry,  dates  from  1932 
Substantive  agreements  (or  “National  Working  Rules”)  agreed  by  the  Cqimcil 
cover  some  850,000  of  the  1 .25  million  employed  in  Building  and  Civil  Engmeer- 
ing  as  a whole. 

26.  In  general,  building  agreements  are  attempts  to  estabUsh  detailed 
national  regulations,  carefully  designed  to  fit  local  conditions  and  circumstances. 
Thus  workplace  bargaining  is  explicitly  ruled  out  over  a large  field,  the  major 
exception  being  in  the  introduction  of  incentive  payment  schemes.  Four  pro- 
cedural levels  can  be  distin^ished : 

The  individual  site 
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the  Local  Joint  Committee 

the  Regional  Joint  Conciliation  Board 

the  National  Joint  Conciliation  Board. 

Only  since  1964  has  there  been  agreement  on  the  question  of  local  lay  rep- 
resentation. Prior  to  this,  shop  stewards  had  no  prescribed  functions  in  procedure, 
although  recognition  was  exercised  in  other  ways. 

27.  The  Building  Industry  is  unusual  in  that  parallel  to  the  standard  pro- 
cedure, there  has  been  created  an  “Emergency  Disputes  Procedure”,  also 
known  as  the  “Green  Book  Procedure”,  to  deal  with  differences  which  threaten 
to  cause  stoppage  of  work.  The  procedure  is  initiated  by  the  notification  of  a 
dispute  by  one  or  other  of  the  parties  to  their  respective  local  organisation  so  that 
discussions  can  be  held  between  them.  In  turn,  the  local  societies  are  required 
to  inform  their  regional  turd  national  organisations  of  progress,  and  if  negoti- 
ations prove  unsuccessful  the  dispute  can  be  discussed  through  the  hierarchy. 

28.  Acceptability.  There  appears  to  be  little  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
agreed  procedures  on  the  part  of  the  signatory  parties. 

29.  Appropriateness.  On  some  grounds,  procedures  would  seem  to  be  work- 
ing well.  Speed  of  conciliation  appears  to  cause  no  problems;  the  percentage  of 
cases  settled  at  each  level  is  high,  and  there  appears  to  be  little  pressure  on 
procedural  institutions.  But  there  is  considerable  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are 
becoming  increasingly  irrelevant  to  the  present-day  structure  and  practices  of 
the  industry.  The  regulation  of  the  growing  practice  of  labour-only  subcontract- 
ing is  only  partially  within  the  competence  of  the  agreements.  The  craft  unions 
have  been  traditionally  concerned  only  with  the  enforcement  of  standard  hourly 
rates,  and  any  development  of  unregulated  piece  rates  or  labour-only  subcon- 
tracting has  been  strongly  resisted.  But  since  the  second  world  war,  those  prob- 
lems over  earnings  which  have  arisen  have  been  concerned  almost  entirely  with 
payments  above  the  national  rates.  In  general,  the  agreed  procedures  are 
formally  opposed  to  collective  bargaining  at  site  level  aimed  at  settling  disputes 
of  this  sort  by  granting  further  increases  “above  the  rate”  not  allowed  for  in 
national  working  rules. 

30.  Another  point  of  some  importance  concerns  the  general  absence  of 
sustained  work-group  pressure  at  workplace  level.  The  multitude  of  small 
employers,  constant  changing  of  sites,  etc.,  have  all  militated  against  the 
development  of  continuing  site  representation.  The  result  is  tha.t  payments 
“above  the  rate”  do  not  come  from  any  ordered  process  of  “collective  bargain- 
ing”, but  from  the  unco-ordinated  efforts  of  individual  bargainers.  In  a sense, 
then,  not  only  are  official  procedures  seldom  used,  but  little  use  is  made  of 
procedures  which  can  be  meaningfully  described  as  “representative”.  It  seems 
also  to  be  the  case  that  where  site  organisation  does  flourish,  it  can  often  become 
divorced  from  the  official  union  hierarchy. 

31.  Thought  is  being  given  to  the  structure  of  procedural  agreements  by  a 
few  firms,  and  several  have  made,  or  are  in  the  course  of  making  comp^y-wide 
agreements  which  attempt  to  rectify  the  inadequacies  of  present  practices.  But 
it  is  clear  that  building  appears  as  a classic  case  of  a procedural  system  which  has 
developed  in  the  past  into  a high  state  of  acceptability,  but  which  has  failed  to 
accommodate  itself  to  changing  circumstances,  and  that  it  is  in  urgent  need  of 
reform  if  equable  relationships  are  to  be  maintained  in  the  future. 

G.  Joint  Conciliation:  Coal  Mining 

32.  Coal  mining  was  selected  for  study  both  because  it  provides  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  a system  of  “company-wide”  agreements,  and  because  the 
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industry  has  undergone  very  considerable  changes  both  in  technology  and  man- 
Bower  requirements  since  the  last  war.  Mining  is  also  widely  thought  of  as  a 
“strike-prone”  industry.  Attention  is  concentrated  on  the  1966  Powerloading 
Agreement,  and  the  effects  this  is  likely  to  have  on  the  procedural  system  which 
has  been  built  up  in  the  industry  since  1947.  Disputes  procedures  in  the  industry 
have  traditionally  been  conducted  separately  at  three  levels,  the  “Pit”,  the 
“District”  and  “National  level”.  Unlike  the  other  industries  discussed  in  the 
paper  disputes  do  not  generally  proceed  from  one  level  to  another.  Prior  to  1947, 
niece  rates  were  settled  at  the  pit,  district  ammgements  covered  day-wage  men. 
Since  nationalisation,  national  negotiations  have  from  time  to  time  imposed 
changes  on  the  other  levels. 

33  The  increasing  mechanisation  of  pits,  and  the  consequent  reduction  in 
the  need  for  special  piece  rates,  has  acted  to  transfer  negotiations  away  from  the 
pit  In  addition,  a firmer  control  over  relative  wage  levels  between  pits  has  been 
encouraged  by  attempts  to  regulate  earnings  drift.  But  movement  away  from 
domestic  negotiation  has  not  been  achieved  without  resistance.  At  no  time  since 
1950  for  example  has  the  proportion  of  pit  level  settlements  in  the  total  fallen 
below  92.5  per  cent.  In  the  last  few  years  this  proportion  has  been  rising. 

34.  Against  this  background,  the  1966  National  Powerloading  Agreement, 
is  described.  Ultimately  this  will  involve  more  than  100,000  men,  including  over 
80  per  cent  of  present  face  piece  workers,  placing  them  on  uniform  time  rates  by 
divisions  at  the  end  of  December  1971.  Thus  the  Pit  conciliation  machinery, 
and  the  arbitration  provisions  involved  in  it,  appear  to  have  been  discarded  in 
large  measure  in  favour  of  a procedure  at  the  same  time  more  informal  and 
more  centralised. 

35.  Acceptability.  The  readiness  to  accept  informal  or  tacit  procedural 
change,  demonstrated  by  the  1966  Agreement,  is  some  indication  that  the 
present  framework  remains  broadly  acceptable  to  the  parties. 

36.  Appropriateness.  Strike  evidence  is  difficult  to  interpret,  especially  as  the 
amount  of  strike  activity  varies  in  otherwise  apparently  similar  Divisions.  The 
NCB  look  to  the  abandonment  of  piece  work  as  a contributory  factor  m reducing 
strike  activity.  It  is  clear  that  the  vast  majority  of  strikes  take  place  arnong  piece 
workers.  There  is  no  evidence  that  procedures  as  at  present  constituted  are 
under  excessive  pressure.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  formal  procedural  arrange- 
ments at  pit  level  are  becoming  increasingly  less  relevant  to  the  system  of  sub- 
stantive negotiation.  The  full  effects  of  the  1966  Agreement  on  existing  arrange- 
ments are  as  yet  not  evident. 


H.  Conclusions 

37.  Each  of  the  five  sets  of  procedural  agreements  examined  is  subject  to 
criticism,  although  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  differ  greatly. 


Acceptability 

38.  Under  the  criterion  of  acceptability,  engineering  procedures  are  the  most 
open  to  attack,  although  criticism  of  the  paper  and  boardmaking  and  building 
agreements  was  noted.  Criticism  on  the  ground  of  acceptability  comes  mostly 
from  the  trade  union  side,  and  is  most  pronounced  where  forms  of  employer 
conciliation  exist.  The  “managerial  functions”  clause  in  engineering  is  shown  o 
be  strongly  disliked  by  the  unions.  The  authors  consider  that  the  clause  attords 
the  employers  no  real  protection,  and  point  out  that  the  other  procedures  dis- 
cussed work  just  as  well  without  such  a provision.  They  consider  that  there  is  a 
a strong  case  for  its  abolition. 
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A ppropriateness 

39.  On  the  ground  of  appropriateness,  engineering  and  building  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  obvious  candidates  for  reform.  Engineering  procedures 
are  shown  to  be  under  growing  pressure,  and  their  effectiveness  has  been  declin- 
ing. They  are  shown  to  be  especially  ill-suited  to  the  requirements  of  multi-plant 
companies  and  to  the  need  to  promote  the  kind  of  planned  response  to  change 
at  workshop  level  which  is  essential  once  shop-floor  bargaining  by  organisod 
groups  becomes  the  norm. 

Building  procedures,  on  the  other  hand,  are  criticised  on  the  grounds  that  they 
are  under-utilized  and  that  they  are  no  longer  relevant  to  the  de  facto  pattern  of 
substantive  agreements  in  the  industry. 

Reasons  for  Procedural  Inertia 

40.  The  ability  of  the  parties  in  the  different  industries  to  respond  to  pro- 
cedural defects  varies,  but  in  all  cases  the  amount  of  thought  given  by  them  to 
procedural  change  is  limited.  There  is  among  the  parties  to  agreements  a wide- 
spread belief  that  they  are  able  to  organise  their  own  procedures  to  serve  their 
own  best  interests,  and  that  the  sum  total  of  these  interests  will  secure  the  best 
overall  industrial  relations  system  for  all.  Neither  of  these  propositions  is  borne 
out  by  the  available  evidence.  The  adequacy  of  a procedure  changes  with  altera- 
tions in  the  industrial  environment.  But  there  is  little  evidence  that,  left  to 
themselves,  the  parties  find  it  easy  to  adjust  their  procedures  to  changing 
circumstances.  Those  who  are  closely  concerned  with  day  to  day  procedural 
questions  often  come  to  believe  that  what  matters  most  is  their  knowledge  of  a 
procedure’s  defects  and  adequacies,  and  the  complex  pattern  of  formal  and 
informal  precedents  surrounding  it,  and  they  may  be  unaware  of  the  procedural 
alternatives  open  to  them.  They  may  fail  to  recognise  that  it  is  possible  to  act  in 
different  ways.  Engineering  employers,  for  example,  are  usually  astonished  to 
discover  that  they  are  almost  alone  in  their  belief  in  the  need  for  a “managerial 
functions”  clause.  Close  involvement  in  existing  procedures  may  lead  to  an 
excessive  attachment  to  the  status  quo. 

41.  A further  reason  is  adduced  for  the  slowness  of  procedural  change; 
procedures  represent  at  any  point  of  time  a balance  of  power.  If  future  benefits 
from  change  are  regarded  as  problematical  by  either  side,  the  speed  of  pro- 
cedural reform  is  likely  to  be  slow.  Employers  especially,  will  often  move  slowly, 
as  in  general  trade  union  demands  will  involve  extensions  of  recognition  and 
greater  acceptance  of  joint  regulation. 

The  Mechanism  of  Change 

42.  In  recent  years  an  increasing  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to 
speed  up  the  process  of  procedural  change  by  external  influence  of  various  kinds. 
A number  of  official  committees  and  Courts  of  Inquiry  have  made  suggestions 
for  procedural  reform  in  particular  industries,  as  have  several  reports  of  the 
Prices  and  Incomes  Board.  The  extent  to  which  this  type  of  ad  hoc  intervention 
has  been  effective  is  not  clear.  In  none  of  them  has  there  been  any  attempt  to 
establish  tests  of  procedural  adequacy  along  the  lines  set  out  in  this  paper; 
Courts  of  Inquiry  have  lacked  adequate  staffing,  and  liave  often  been  weak  in 
techniques  for  analysing  industrial  relations  problems.  Thus  although  the  need 
for  procedural  change  lias  come  to  be  widely  accepted,  adequate  instruments  of 
change  are  not  yet  in  being. 

43.  The  authors  therefore  suggest  the  creation  of  a permanent  body  of 
Procedural  Commissioners  which  would  consider  the  adequacy  of  existing 
agreements,  and  enter  into  discussion  with  the  parties  in  an  attempt  to  facilitate 
change.  The  terms  of  reference  of  the  proposed  body  are  briefly  discussed. 
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Criteria  for  Change 

44  The  studies  presented  in  the  main  part  of  this  paper  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  think  in  terms  of  an  ideal  model  or  struc- 
ture of  procedural  relationships.  It  may  be  argued  that,  on  the  whole,  joint 
regulation  and  standing  bodies  are  to  be  preferred  to  employers’  conciliation 
and  ad  hoc  arrangements,  but  beyond  this  it  is  not  possible  to  think  in  terms  of  a 
single  procedural  arrangement  of  general  applicability.  The  varying  factors  of 
technology,  market  structure,  employer  unity  etc.,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
different  procedural  forms  would  prove  suitable  to  different  situations.  Never- 
theless, a number  of  discernible  trends  can  be  traced  in  the  ways  in  which  reform 
might  be  encouraged. 

45.  There  is,  for  example,  a general  sense  in  which  it  appears  to  be  appro- 
priate to  move  away  from  some  of  the  more  simple  assumptions  behind  our 
traditional  system  of  national  bargaining,  especially  where  wages  are  concerned. 
The  traditional  system  tends  to  confine /oonc/ joint  regulation  to  the  national 
level  and  to  limit  this  to  the  determination  of  wage  rates  and  certain  standard 
conditions  such  as  the  length  of  the  working  week.  In  origin,  the  system  tended 
to  assume  that  outside  this  area  of  formal  joint  regulation  managers  had 
freedom  to  do  more  or  less  as  they  liked.  As  a result,  most  of  the  disputes  pro- 
cedures examined  in  this  paper  provide  only  for  fractional  informal  settlement, 
and  allow  no  place  for  the  type  of  formal  ptant-mAt  bargaining  which  is  often 
required  today. 

46.  The  erosion  of  the  traditional  system  began  with  the  growth  of  workplace 
bargaining,  which  both  further  reduced  managerial  prerogatives  and  resulted  in 
the  institution  of  informal  systems  of  wage,  etc.,  negotiation.  Additional  factors 
in  the  system’s  decay  have  been  the  development  of  persoimel  management 
which  has  naturally  led  to  a more  decisively  plant  or  company  view  of  industrial 
relations  and  the  growth  of  multi-plant  firms.  Technological  change  has  also 
been  relevant;  in  both  chemicals  and  engineermg  the  relative  “uniqueness”  of 
individual  plants  is  becoming  more  marked. 

47.  A situation  has  therefore  arisen  in  which  established  systems  of  national 
negotiation  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  increasingly  inappropriate  and  un- 
acceptable to  one  or  other  of  the  parlies.  Individual  employers,  for  instance, 
have  often  felt  the  need  to  gain  some  control  over  the  future  size  and  composition 
of  their  wage  bill.  Productivity  bargaining  involving  the  establishment  of  objec- 
tives for  alt  aspects  of  manpower  utilization  and  cost  requires  the  creation  of  a 
system  of  payments  geared  to  fit  the  requirements  of  the  particular  department 
or  plant.  Such  bargains  are  likely  to  be  concluded  only  if  the  firm  is  free  to  offer 
the  increase  in  the  wage  bill  which  it  considers  it  can  afford  if  consent  can  be 
obtained  for  the  new  system  of  work.  But  the  traditional  system  has  resulted  in 
“across  the  board”  increases,  paid  to  all  workers  of  a particular  grade  m the 
industry,  irrespective  of  their  particular  productivity  levels,  etc.  It  follows  that 
old  style  national  bargaining  merely  has  the  appearance  of  raiding  the  wage 
funds  of  firms  that  no  longer  conform  to  its  assumptions. 

48.  This  is,  however,  not  to  suggest  that  the  proposed  Procedural  Commis- 
sion should  encourage  a complete  dismantling  of  all  forms  of  national  wage 
bargaining  and  the  universal  creation  of  plant  and  company  procedures  in  every 
case.  Firms  may  feel  that  in  certain  circumstances  they  need  the  protection  of 
employers’  associations  against  trade  union  “guerilla*  tactics.  Both  sides  may 
have  an  i,nterest  in  the  continuance  of  a set  of  minimum  wage  ^d  other  agree- 
ments. And  in  a few  cases,  such  as  electrical  contracting,  meaningful  productivity 
bargaining  might  be  conducted  at  national  level. 
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49.  The  crux  of  the  argument  of  this  paper  is  that  procedures  are  constantly 
being  rendered  less  adequate  by  changing  industrial  circumstances.  Because  of 
this  flexibility  and  acceptance  of  the  need  for  experiment  and  change  by  th,e 
parties  is  essential.  The,  authors  argue  that  legal  enforcement  of  existmg  pro- 
cedures either  in  particular  or  general,  would  stifle  such  development  and,  by 
reinforcing  “procedural  conservatism”,  prevent  the  improvement  which  is  so 
necessary. 
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A procedural  rules  in  industrial  relations  systems 

1 Very  little  public  attention  has  normally  been  paid  in  this  country 
tn  the  problem  ot  procedures  for  the  prevention  or  settlement  of  industrial 
aknutes^  Procedures  have  conventionally  been  considered  well  established 
3 mature  It  has  commonly  been  thought  that  they  passed  through  their 
fnmative  period  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  and 
fa«t  following  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  of 
1891-94  and  of  the  Whitley  Committee  of  1916-18,  Britain  developed  pro- 
cedural arrangements  which  could  scarcely  be  bettered,  except  perhaps,  by 
an  extension  of  joint  consultation  and  improved  human  relations  at  work. 

2 How  far  this  view  has  in  practice  been  shared  by  employers  and 
trade  unions  themselves  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Experience  suggests  that 
all  procedures  conceal  an  undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction  but  that  neither 
side  in  this  country  is  normally  anxious  to  make  formal  procedural  changes 
or  to  express  its  views  in  public.  The  outward  expression  of  dissatisfaction 
is  a phenomenon  of  the  past  five  years  or  so,  a period  in  which  mdustaal 
relations  in  general  have  become  increasingly  exposed  to  public  cnticism. 
The  turning  point  probably  came  in  1960,  when  the  Trades  Union  Congress, 
stimulated  by  public  strictures  over  stoppages  of  work  and  the  activities 
of  shop  stewards,  published  a report  on  Disputes  and  Workshop  Repre- 
sentation defending  the  unions’  position  and  pointing  to  the  existence  of 
procedural  problems.  Since  that  time,  and  partly  because  of  the  existence 
bf  the  Royal  Commission  itself,  procedural  issues  have  come  increasingly 
into  view  The  problems  of  the  motor  industry  have  provided  one  focal 
point'  and  of  shipbuilding  another.'  In  engineering  generally  pressures  for 
education  of  shop  stewards  and  managers  have  given  rise  to  more  information 
about  procedural  workings.'  There  has  been  some  comment  on  procedural 
problems  raised  by  the  growth  of  multi-establishment  companies,  and  m 
increasing  flow  of  trade  union  criticism  on  the  procedural  status  of  white 
collar  workers.'  Recent  major  Courts  of  Inquiry  have  also  raised  questions 
involving  procedures." 

3.  There  is  evidently  a current  tendency  to  regard  British  procedures  as 
inadequate  in  some  industries.  A considerable  part  of  this  feeling  derives 
from  the  growth  of  workplace  bargaining  and  the  role  of  the  shop  steward, 
both  being  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  extension  of  ‘uiwfficial  , 
or  often  more  correctly  “ unconstitutional  ”,  stoppages  of  work.  But  some 
of  the  general  feeling  about  procedures  prevalent  today  is  also  due  to  a 
climate  of  opinion  against  the  voluntary  nature  of  our  procedures,  stmulated 
by  concern  about  inflation  and  the  need  for  the  planned  growth  of  incomes. 

(1)  See  for  example  the  Statement  on  Industrial  Relations  in  the  Motor  Industry  by  Employers 
and  Trade  Union  RepresentativeSy  April  1961,  and  the  more  recent  development  of  the  resultmg 
arrangements  between  the  major  manufacturers  and  the  umons  m the  appointment  oi 
Mr,  Jack  Scamp  as  Chairman  of  the  Motor  Industry  Joint  Lab9ur  Council. 

(2)  Principally  as  a result  of  discussions  between  the  unions  and  the  Shipbuilomg 
Employers’  Federation  on  the  scheme  for  reorganisation  of  Labour  and  conditions  ol 
employment  in  United  Kingdom  Shipyards. 

(3)  See  my  own  Industrial  Relations  in  Engineermgy  Per^^on  Press,  1965,  and 
Procedure  and  Central  Conference  at  York  in  1959,  British  Journal  of  Industrial  Relations, 

C**)  G.  H.  Doughty:  Negotiating  with  Consortia,  Trade  Union  Aff^s,  Spring  1961. 

0 For  example:  Give  Jenkins:  Tiger  in  a White  Collar,  Penguin  Survey  of  Business  and 

(<0I^r  example:  the  Devlin  Committee  on  the  Port  Transport  Industry,  Cmnd.  2734, 
August  1965,  and  earlier  Courts  of  Inquiry  on  the  Engineering  Indust^. 

0)  “ Unofficial  ” stoppages  are  those  which  take  place  without  formal  trade  umon 
approval ; “ unconstitutional  ” stoppages  are  those  which  contravene  the  terms  of  procedure 
agreement.  The  two  designations  are  by  no  means  identical. 
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If  wages  and  earnings  ate  determined  within  such  procedures,  and  if  action 
is  required  about  them,  procedures  themselves  are  inevitably  a matter  for 
consideration.  Latterly,  there  has  been  a tendency  for  observers  to  argue 
that  in  present  economic  and  social  circumstances,  British  industrial  relations 
arrangements  are  too  loose  and  permissive.'  This  too,  implies  criticisms 
of  our  procedures.  Some  individu^s  and  organisations  have  recently  moved 
in  the  direction  of  advocating  a greater  use  of  the  law  in  our  system,  and 
of  various  means  of  stiffening  up  the  operation  of  voluntary  procedures  by 
the  employment  of  some  variety  of  labour  courts  and  the  use  of  penalties 
against  those  involved  in  unconstitutional  action.' 


4.  Some  employers  have  begun,  albeit  rather  uncertainly  and  without 
detailed  proposal,  to  espouse  such  opinions.  In  general,  trade  unions  have 
been  hostile  to  them.  Neither  side  has  so  far  put  forward  any  far-reaching 
proposals  for  reforming  voluntary  procedures  themselves.  The  generd 
effect  of  the  recent  debate  has  been  to  lay  emphasis  on  procedures  as  a 
regulative  instrument  in  industrial  relations,  and  its  main  sources  of  sug- 
gestions have  been,  not  an  analytical  appraisal  of  British  practice,  but 
comparisons  between  what  we  do  and  what  is  done  in  other  countries, 
particularly  Sweden,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  In  fact,  very  little 
is  known  about  how  our  own  procedures  work  in  practice  and  how,  if  it 
is  admitted  that  they  are  deficient,  these  deficiencies  arise.  This  is  the 
more  serious  in  that  comparison  between  the  procedural  systems  of  different 
countries,  based  as  they  are  upon  different  national  cultures  and  attitudes 
to  law  and  industrial  regulation,  is  notoriously  a hazardous  exercise. 

5.  It  is,  however,  useful  that  the  regulative  effect  of  procedures  is  now 
more  widely  admitted  and  discussed  than  was  once  the  case.  It  is  also 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  procedures  for  handling  disputes  are  only 
one  aspect  of  regulation  to  be  found  in  producing  order  in  industrial 
relations,  and  that  they  can  only  be  understood  in  relation  to  other  such 
factors. 

6.  Analysis  of  the  range  and  nature  of  rules  in  industrial  relations  we 
owe  mainly  to  the  work  of  Professor  Dunlop.'”  Dunlop  sees  an  industrial 
relations  system  as  a set  of  relationships  between  a number  of  parties 
which  emerges  out  of  the  settling  of  contracts  of  employment,  or  more 
simply  the  doing  of  jobs.  These  relationships  are  analysable  into  two  kinds 
of  rules,  “substantive”  and  “procedural”.  By  “substantive”  rules  he 
means  all  those  that  establish  norms  or  intentions  in  the  form  of  specific 
conditions  of  work,  e.g.  those  on  such  subjects  as  wages,  overtime,  holidays, 
hours,  etc.  By  “ procedural  ” rules  are  meant  all  those  that  exist  to  adjust 
differences  in  the  making  of  substantive  rules  and  the  relationships  between 
the  parties  ; thus  they  include  both  procedures  that  relate  to  the  settlement 
of  particular  disputes,  and  any  other  rules  that  may  exist  for  bringing  the 
parties  together. 

7.  Dimlop  argues  that  the  preference  for  one  rule  rather  than  another, 
and  the  roles  of  the  parties  to  the  industrial  relations  process,  differ  from 
one  economy  to  another  according  to  the  changing  state  of  its  technology, 
market  position,  internal  distribution  of  power  and  social  norms.  The  import- 
ance of  this  kind  of  analysis  is  twofold.  It  shows,  first  of  all,  that  rules 
governing  industrial  relations  axe  extremely  complex.  Secondly,  it  indicates 


(S)  See,  for  example,  Allan  Flanders ; Industrial  Relations:  What  is  Wrong  with  the  System, 
Faber  and  Faber  and  Institute  of  Personnel  Management,  1965. 

(?)  For  example,  Putting  Britain  Right  Ahead,  A Statement  of  Conservative  Aims,  1965, 

pp.  11-12. 

(10)  Especially  in  Industrial  Relations  Systems,  Henry  Holt,  1958. 
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that  a crucial  element  in  the  situation  is  always  the  nature  of  the  “ shared 
understandings  ” whiich  exist  between  the  parties.  In  the  last  analysis  these 
understandings  are,  by  their  very  character,  inscrutable,  but  they  give  an 
industrial  relations  system  its  stability,  or,  if  they  are  lacking,  its  instability. 
Where  stability  exists  the  system  of  substantive  and  procedural  rules  form 
the  basis  of  a kind  of  “ rule  of  law  But  the  administration  of  these  rules, 
implying  as  it  does  complex  relationships  between  the  state,  managers  or 
employers  and  their  representative  organisations,  and  workers  and  their  trade 
unions,  also  assumes  suflhcient  common  interest  and  understanding  between 
the  parties  to  make  the  rules  work. 

8.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  rules  by  which  industrial  relations 
ate  regWated  cannot  be  changed,  but  it  does  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  wrong 
to  suppose  that  procedural  rules  can  be  fundamentally  changed  in  isolation, 
or  that  an  industrial  relations  system  such  as  our  own  can  or  should  be 
rapidly  modified  in  a way  that  may  destroy  or  excessively  strain  the  shared 
understandings,  which  at  any  point  in  time  underlie  the  relations  between 
the  parties.  It  was  evidently  for  this  reason  that  the  Royal  Commission 
reporting  in  1894.  and  the  Whitley  Committee  later,  elected  to  build  on 
aheady  developing  understandings  rather  than  attempt  to  establish  a wholly 
“ new  deal  ” in  the  industrial  relations  field. 

9.  Just  how  far  the  State  could,  as  many  people  obviously  think  it  should, 
extend  its  role  in  industrial  relations  and  sffl  preserve  the  shared  understand- 
ings which  already  exist  in  our  system,  is  a matter  for  nice  calculation. 
Certainly  the  nicety  of  the  calculation  should  not  be  underrated,  for  the 
rules  in  question  include  not  only  the  terms  so  far  laid  down  by  Government, 
hut  also  the  existing  joint  rules  established  by  collective  agreement,  and  the 
unilateral  rules  which  both  trade  unions  and  employers’  associations  provide 
for  regulating  their  relationships  with  their  own  members.  Most  important  of 
all,  in  die  last  resort,  are  the  joint  and  unilateral  rules  that  arise  within 
individual  establishments  and  which  produce  either  stable  or  unstable  relation- 
ships, in  an  area  which  is  crucial  in  current  circumstances  for  industrial  peace 
and  for  future  productivity. 

B.  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  PROCEDURAL  RULES 
The  Functions  of  Procedures 

10.  The  functions  of  procedures  can  broadly  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  one  relating  to  trade  union  recognition  and  the  other  to  the  establishment 
of  machinery  for  reconciling  differences  between  the  union  or  unions  and  the 
employers  party  to  the  agreement.  It  is  true  that  there  may  be  instances  in 
which  unions  negotiate  with  employers  without  any  formal  recognition  of  a 
procedural  kind,  either  because  this  is  merely  assumed  to  exist  or  because  the 
negotiating  relationships  between  the  parties  are  not  sufficiently  established 
for  permanent  commitments  to  be  entered  into.  It  is  also  true  that  recognition 
does  not  necessarily  suppose  the  existence  of  elaborate  machinery,  or  even 
any  written  constitutional  machinery  of  any  kind.  But,  in  general,  the  two 
classes  of  function  are  coterminous  one  with  the  other  and  suppose  that 
continuous  relationships  exist. 

11.  Of  the  two  parts,  recognition  tends  to  be  more  indefinite,  in  that 
machinery  is  by  nature  an  item  which  is  more  easily  laid  doTO  and  less 
open  to  day-to-day  controversy.  Recognition,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially 
a concept  about  which  it  is  difficult  to  be  absolutely  precise.  This  is  not 
because  a union  and  an  employer  may  have  any  general  doubt  about  whether 
a union  is  recognised  or  not,  but  because  the  limits  of  recogmtion  cannot 
readily  be  defined.  A union  may  have  a right  to  negotiate  with  an  employer. 
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Is  this  a right  to  negotiate  about  anything^  Most  managements  would,  in 
principle,  argue  that  it  was  not  and  trade  unions  would  question  this  view. 
What  right  does  an  agreement  give  for  the  union  to  establish  its  own  orgamsa- 
tion  in  an  establishment?  Procedures  may  well  lay  down  that  the  employer 
is  required  to  recognise  shop  stewards.  But  is  it  also  required  to  recognise 
whatever  organisation  shop  stewards  may  wish  to  create,  or  to  give  them 
such  detailed  facilities  as  they  may  demand?  Again,  most  managements 
would  think  not,  and  most  unions  would  challenge  this  opimon. 

12.  This  is  not,  of  course,  to  say  that  recognition  cannot  be  defined  with 
greater  or  lesser  precision.  Agreements  may  define  the  terms  on  which 
unions  should  be  recognised  at  all  (e.g.  they  may  demand  majority  member- 
ship), though  this  is  rare  in  this  country.  They  may  lay  doTO  the  nghts 
and  duties  of  the  parties  in  greater  or  lesser  detail.  But,  in  the  last  resort, 
what  does  and  what  does  not  constitute  recognition  in  any  particular  set 
of  circumstances  is  unlikely  to  be  definable  except  by  the  parties  immediately 
concerned,  and  such  a definition  is  likely  to  be  a continuing  source  of 
controversy,  mostly  mild  where  relations  are  well  accepted,  but  in  some  cases 
acrimonious. 

13.  Procedural  machinery  itself  contains  a higher  element  of  common 
interest.  If  the  parties  are  aware  that  they  must  make  rules  to  regulate 
conditions  of  work,  they  are  not  only  committed  to  machinery  for  making 
these  rules,  but  also  to  machinery  for  applying  and  interpreting  them. 
They  are  also  committed  to  some  means  of  dealing  with  grievances,  whether 
these  are  likely  to  be  formulated  into  collective  agreements  of  a formal’  kind 
or  not.  The  prime  functions  of  procedural  machinery  are  therefore  the 
making,  application  and  interpretation  of  substantive  agreements,  and  the 
processing  of  grievances. 

14  Where  relationships  are  relatively  mature,  further  procedural 
machinery  tends  to  be  added  which,  in  fact,  makes  wider  concessions  to 
the  question  of  recognition  than  the  strict  application  of  formal  methods 
of  handling  differences  may  suggest.  These  are  usually  judged  to  be  in  the 
area  of  joint  consultation  in  which  managements  take  workers  more  into 
their  confidence  about  managerial  questions  in  an  attempt  to  broaden  Ihe 
area  of  understanding  between  the  parties.  In  practice,  such  consultation 
falls  into  two  types.  In  one  type,  in  this  country  represented  by  Joint 
Production  Committees,  or  Joint  Consultative  Committees,  the  device  is  to 
create  formal  committees  which  meet  outside  procedure  proper.  The  other 
is  to  practice  informal  consultation  within  procedure,  i.e.  for  managements 
to  assist  the  operation  of  formal  procedures  by  discussing  with  workers 
and  unions  the  implications  of  changes  before  these  changes  take  place, 
or  by  departing  from  strict  procedural  rules  in  order  to  settle  matters  which, 
if  dealt  with  in  rigid  procedural  terms,  might  be  inclined  to  resist  settlement 
because  of  the  existence  of  strong  attitudes  on  eitlier  side,  but  particularly 
on  the  side  of  the  union. 

15.  Expressed  in  the  broadest  possible  terms,  procedures  are  both  treaties 
of  peace  and  devices  for  the  avoidance  of  war.  In  the  sense  that  they 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  substantive  agreements,  they  ate  instruments 
of  legislation  about  terms  and  conditions  of  employment.  In  the  sense  that 
they  handle  grievances,  they  ate  devices  for  hearing  appeals.  And  in  the 
sense  that  they  attempt,  by  consultation,  to  involve  the  worker  and  the 
union  into  the  affairs  of  management,  they  are  both  educational,  persuasive 
and  democratising  forces. 

16.  The  extent  to  which  procedures  are  employed  for  these  various 
purposes  depends  very  much  on  the  broader  context  of  the  industrial 
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relations  system  in  which  the  procedure  is  operating.  In  particular,  the 
scope  and  form  of  substantive  agreements  is  a crucial  factor  influencing 
the  extent  to  which  the  procedure  is  used  to  make  new  agreements,  interpret 
existing  agreements,  and  deal  with  specific  grievances.  Industries  or  enter- 
crises  in  which  detailed  agreements  on  wages  and  conditions  are  laid  down 
at  national  level  may  find  their  procedures  dealing  mainly  with  the  making 
and  interpretation  of  such  agreements.  By  contrast,  an  industry  or  enter- 
nrise  with  few  detailed  national  agreements  may  find  its  procedures  dealing 
principally  with  grievances  arising  out  of  issues  of  equity  between  individual 
employers  and  managers,  and  trade  unions  or  their  members.  Where  the 
State  plays  a large  part  in  determining  wages  and  conditions,  the  machinery 
operating  between  the  immediate  parties  may  be  relatively  little  used.  Where 
the  social  context  of  the  system  demands  that  there  shall  be  extensive  con- 
sultation, this  may  take  up  a large  part  of  the  time  spent  dealing  with 
procedural  matters.  The  situation  in  infinitely  complex,  and  each  system  of 
industrial  relations  will  tend  to  reach  its  own  tolerable  level  so  far  as 
procedural  activity  is  concerned.  The  breakdown  of  this  level  will  be 
signalised  either  by  overt  conflict  between  the  parties  or  by  a lesser  degree 
of  co-operation  between  them  than  might  otherwise  have  been  expected. 


The  Methods  of  Procedure 

17.  All  procedural  methods  involve  variations  on  three  related  themes — 
the  use  of  a hierarchy  of  appeals,  the  constitution  of  the  bodies  concerned 
in  these  appeals,  and  the  employment  of  methods  to  keep  procedures  them- 
selves intact. 

18.  It  is  natural  that,  both  in  the  making  of  new  agreements  and  the 
application  and  interpretation  of  existing  ones  and  in  the  handling  of 
grievances,  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  hierarchy.  There  are  two  main  reasons 
for  this.  In  the  first  place,  both  trade  unions,  managements  and  employers’ 
organisations  are  organised  hierarchically.  If  a trade  union  member  wishes 
to  ventilate  a matter  concerned  with  his  wages  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, since  he  is  unable  to  settle  it  for  himself,  his  only  possible  course 
of  action  is  to  refer  the  issue  to  a higher  level,  either  within  the  manage- 
ment structure  of  his  establishment,  or  outside  it  to  his  union.  If  My 
level  of  management  or  employers  is  doubtful  about  making  a decision 
in  the  same  field,  they  must  inevitably  take  the  same  kind  of  step. 

19.  Secondly,  it  is  certain  that,  if  an  issue  cannot  be  settled  at  a given 
level,  the  party  which  is  unwilling  to  make  the  concession  demanded  is 
doing  so  either  because  he  thinks  it  to  be  inherently  unreasonable  or 
because  he  thinks  that  it  contains  an  issue  of  principle  or  application 
about  which  he  is  not  entitled  to  make  a decision.  In  the  first  instance, 
he  has  no  alternative  but  to  submit  his  refusal  to  move  to  a superior, 
if  the  complainant  wishes  it ; in  the  second  place  he  is  asking  his  superior 
to  rule  whether  he  is  right  in  judging  the  implications  of  a concession, 
and  asking  him  to  take  the  responsibility  tor  making  it. 

20.  In  fact,  there  is  here  an  implicit  distinction  between  grievances  and 
the  making  and  interpretation  of  agreements.  Gnevances  are  appeals  to 
equity  of  treatment.  Procedures  are  required  to  say  what  is  fair,  and  there 
can  be  no  logical  stop  to  the  process  of  deciding  what  is  fair  until  each 
stage  in  a hierarchy  has  been  gone  through.  A worker  may  complain  to 
his  foreman,  who  may  think  the  complaint  unjustified : but  the  worker  may 
then  take  his  case  to  his  shop  steward,  who  can  process  it  through  various 
stages  of  management.  If  no  satisfaction  is  obtained  here,  a union 
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official  may  logically  do  the  same  in  procedure  outside  the  workplace 
with  a hierarchy  of  employers,  until  an  ultimate  national  level  is  reached. 

21.  In  the  case  of  issues  which  arise  which  the  handler  thinks  will 
conflict  with  higher  agreements  or  make  undesirable  precedents,  what  is 
virtually  being  argued  is  that  the  level  at  which  the  issue  was  raised  was  not 
an  appropriate  one.  If  a principle  is  involved,  that  principle  may  involve 
a whole  area  or  a whole  industry : it  ought  therefore  to  be  passed  on  for 
decision  at  such  a level.  If  an  issue  involves  the  application  or  interpre- 
tation of  an  existing  agreement,  only  the  parties  at  the  level  at  which  the 
agreement  was  made  can  logically  say  how  it  should  be  applied  or 
interpreted. 

22.  Procedures  are  therefore  operating  as  a series  of  sieves  on  which 
judgments  are  made  as  to  the  suitability  of  settlement  at  various  procedural 
levels.  It  is  implicit  in  the  working  of  these  sieves  that  at  each  level 
an  attempt  at  settlement  of  some  kind  should  be  made  ; otherwise  the 
sieving  process  would  break  down.  This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that 
issues,  other  things  being  equal,  should  be  settled  at  as  low  a level  in 
procedure  as  possible.  No  procedure  can  last  long  without  the  will  to 
settle  issues  at  the  lowest  appropriate  level. 

23.  Within  this  general  framework,  there  is  the  possibility  of  wide  varia- 
tion in  the  constitution  of  the  bodies  which  are  to  operate  at  each  pro- 
cedural stage.  Broadly  speaking,  these  variations  fall  under  three  hea^— 
the  use  of  joint  machinery,  the  use  of  the  ad  hoc  conferences  between 
the  parties,  and  the  use  of  outsiders  in  the  procedural  process. 

24.  Where  joint  machinery  is  preferred  this  means  that  there  exist  joint 
standing  bodies,  at  various  procedural  levels,  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  trade  unions  and  employers  concerned.  Permanent  machinery  of  this 
kind  may  exist  both  inside  and  outside  particular  establishments,  but  it  is 
more  commonly  found  outside,  since  it  is  the  normal  practice  for  the 
machinery  for  settling  grievances  within  an  establishment  to  take  the 
simpler  form  of  an  appeal,  by  workers  and  shop  stewards,  to  various 
levels  of  management  Where  joint  machinery  exists  there  are  usually 
regular  meetings,  and  this  often  associated  with  ideals  of  close  relation- 
ships between  unions  based  on  mutual  confidence  or,  to  a greater  or  lesser 
extent,  on  joint  decision  making. 

15.  Ad  hoc  conference  arrangements  imply  that  the  two  sides  to  pro- 
cedure meet,  not  regularly,  but  on  demand,  and  do  not  carry  forward 
issues  from  the  agenda  of  one  conference  to  a further  conference  except 
by  specific  arrangement.  Under  this  type  of  procedural  arrangement,  there 
is  no  substantial  difference  in  approach  towards  the  resolution  of  grievances 
and  the  making  and  application  of  substantive  agreements,  though  it  does 
not  necessarily  suppose  that  the  relationships  between  the  parties  are  any 
less  continuous  than  where  joint  standing  machinery  is  involved. 

26.  The  existence  of  either  of  these  two  procedural  forms  does  not 
necessarily  suggest  that  special  procedures  do  not  also  exist  to  deal  with 
particular  kinds  of  issues,  but  the  former  is  usually  freer  in  its  use  of 
outsiders  to  assist  in  the  making  of  settlements,  usually  as  arbitrators,  a,nd 
sometimes  as  conciliators  and  mediators  also.  However,  the  extent  to  which 
these  are  used  is  also  affected  by  die  state  of  labour  legislation  in  ^y 
particular  national  industrial  relations  system,  and  by  the  degree  to  which 
substantive  agreements  are  prescribed  in  detailed  form. 

27.  Some  systems  require  the  use  of  arbitrators,  mediators  or  conciliators 
at  one  procedural  stage  or  another,  the  arbitrator  usually  acting  to  impose 
a binding  settlement  upon  the  parties  when  they  have  finally  disagreed, 
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mediators  intervening  and  attempting  to  produce  a formal  plan  for  adjusting 
the  viewpoints  of  the  parties,  and  conciliators  suggesting  ways  in  which 
they  might  come  together.  Unfortunately,  although  the  term  “ arbitrator  ” 
tends  to  have  a similar  meaning  everywhere,  “mediation”  and  “con- 
ciliation ” are  much  more  difficult  to  separate  one  from  the  other  and  are 
words  which  are  used  differently  in  different  contexts.  The  extent  to  which 
anv  of  these  external  aids  to  procedure  is  used  depends,  not  only  on  the 
legal  position,  but  also  on  the  willingness  of  the  parties  to  accept  their 
decisions  or  promotings. 

28  In  whatever  hierarchical  and  constitutional  form  procedures  are 
expressed  it  is  assumed  that  they  should  be  kept  intact  in  two  senses. 
First  one  party  should  not  attempt  to  obtain  settlements  more  favourable 
to  itself  by  unconstitutional  action  in  the  form  of  strikes  or  lock-outs. 
Second  both  parties  should  observe  substantive  agreements  made  in  good 
faith  Without  such  conditions  the  “ rule  of  law  ” which  procedures  attempt 
to  secure  is  undermined.  The  prime  principles  involved  are  that  procedure 
should  be  exhausted  before  either  party  is  free  to  take  unilateral  action 
against  the  other,  and  that  when  decisions  have  been  arrived  at,  genuine 
attempts  should  be  made  to  apply  them. 

29.  Depending  on  the  system  of  industrial  relations  in  force,  such  an 
arrangement  can  either  be  based  upon  voluntary  agreement  between  the 
parties  on  the  whole  of  their  joint  relationships  or  on  part  of  them,  or 
enforcement  can  be  given  an  element  of  compulsion.  Breaches  of  procedure 
can  be  made,  for  example,  legally  punishable,  or  substantive  agreements 
legally  enforceable,  or  both.  In  the  last  resort,  constitutional  behaviour 
and  good  faith  are  characteristics  which  transcend  mere  legal  requirements 
and  are  commonly  rooted  in  the  society  in  which  the  procedures  are 
operating,  and  in  the  quality  of  understanding  shared  between  the  parties. 

30.  As  a device  for  encouraging  constitutionality,  some  procedures  include 
time  limits  within  which  particular  procedural  stages  have  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  application  of  such  a provision  is  a matter  of  some  complexity. 
Issues  raised  within  procedures  are  of  different  kinds,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  can  all  be  settled  equally  well  in  a similar 
period  of  time.  If  the  aim  of  procedure  is  to  arrive  at  as  durable  an 
understanding  as  possible  between  the  parties,  this  mi^t  best  be  achieved 
by  allowing  procedures  to  deal  with  some  issues  quickly^  and  others  slowly. 
If  there  is  in  the  question  of  time  limits  a guiding  principle  at  all,  it  is 
possibly  that,  in  handling  grievances  in  the  workplace,  quick  settlement  is 
desirable,  not  only  because  a failure  to  settle  quickly  may  affect  the 
productive  process,  but  also  because  grievances  which  are  neglected  ^ are 
apt  to  develop  into  explosive  situations.  Outside  the  workplace,  questio^ 
are  not  only  less  pressing ; the  scope  of  a final  settlement  is  l^ely  to  be 
wider  and  to  involve  more  people.  It  seems  reasonable  that  such  questions 
should  not  be  rushed. 

31.  Where  specific  legal  sanctions  against  unconstitutional  strike  action 
at  lower  procedural  levels  do  not  exist,  it  is  common,  though  not  umyersal, 
to  find  that  attempts  are  made  to  keep  procedure  intact  by  refusing  to 
operate  later  stages  of  procedure  until  there  has  been_  a return  to  work. 
This  is  one  way,  it  is  commonly  argued,  of  stiengthening  a tiade  umons 
hand  against  the  unconstitutional  actions  of  its  members.  In  fact,  tms 
concept  is  not  without  its  ambiguities,  for  while  it  is^  true  that  it  cm  be 
insisted  that  the  issue  in  dispute  cannot  be  taken  up  in  procedure  without 
a resumption  of  work,  such  a resumption  cannot  be  artai^d  without  at 
least  informal  talks  between  the  officials  of  both  sides.  The  use  of  the 
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technique  of  “ no  negotiation  under  duress  ” is.  in  fact  a tactical  matter 
and  frequently  succeeds,  not  from  the  excellence  of  the  idea  itself,  but 
because  it  enables  forces  of  time  and  circumstance  to  be  applied  to  the 
situation. 

32.  Any  device  for  keeping  procedure  intact  tends  to  be  applied  more 
to  the  trade  union  than  to  the  employer  side.  This  is  partly  because  the 
structure  of  authority  in  trade  unions  tends  to  be  less  clearly  defined  than 
among  managements  and  partly  because  all  breaches  of  procedure  tend 
to  be  reflected  in  action  by  the  trade  union  side  only.  On  the  first  of  these 
points,  it  is  obvious  that  trade  union  members  are  more  likely  to  commit 
overt  acts  against  their  unions’  wishes  than  individual  managers  are  likely 
to  defy  their  superiors  in  any  active  sense.  On  the  second,  breaches  of 
procedure  by  employers  do  not  lead  to  interruptions  in  production  unless 
they  are  challenged,  sometimes  in  an  unconstitutional  way,  by  trade  union 
members.  Breaches  of  procedure  of  the  kind  which  we  usually  consider 
serious  enough  to  merit  attention  are  normally  committed  by  the  trade 
union  side,  whether  the  underlying  cause  of  them  was  the  union’s  respon- 
sibility or  not. 


The  Scope  and  Content  of  Procedures 

33.  Procedures  can  be  devised  to  deal  with  issues  arising  in  any  area 
covered  by  collective  agreements  between  the  parties.  Hence  there  can 
be  national-  or  industry-wide  procedures,  procedures  which  are  applicable 
only  to  particular  companies,  or  to  particular  establishments.  Where  in- 
dustry-wide agreements  are  the  rule,  it  is  usual  to  find  that  a single  procedure 
agreement  between  a trade  union  or  unions  and  an  employers’  association  will 
seek  to  regulate  procedural  arrangements  over  the  whole  field.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  either  that  there  do  not  exist  ancillary  agreements 
at  different  levels,  Aat  the  same  procedure  is  used  tor  different  types  of 
worker,  or  that  the  same  procedure  is  used  for  different  issues. 

34.  “ Main  ” and  “ subsidiary  ” procedures  are  a common  feature  of 
collective  bargaining  arrangements,  sometimes  formally,  and  sometimes  in- 
formally. Hence,  even  when  an  industry-wide  procedure  exists,  it  is  usual 
to  find  that,  without  conflicting  with  such  a procedure,  individual  firms 
have  developed  their  own  adaptations  to  suit  their  individual  circumstances. 
At  establishment  level  this  is  even  more  common,  and  such  “ domestic  ” 
procedures  frequently  include,  by  agreement  or  by  custom  and  practice, 
further  sub-procedures  for  particular  workshops  or  significant  departments. 
The  importance  of  sub-procedures  can  hardly  be  over-emphasized,  for  no 
procedure  covering  a wide  area  of  collective  bargaining  can  possibly  legislate 
for  all  the  conditions  which  may  be  found,  and  it  is  important  that  no 
significant  part  of  an  industry’s  relations  should  remain  procedurally  un- 
regulated. Inevitably,  the  degree  of  formality  of  such  procedures  tends 
to  decline  the  nearer  the  workshop  floor  is  approached,  but  informality 
does  not  by  any  means  imply  that  procedural  rules  do  not  exist. 

35.  In  industries  or  firms  where  multi-union  agreements  are  involved, 
procedure  agreements  may  well  be  different  for  different  unions  or  groups 
of  unions.  Manual  workers  may  well,  though  not  exclusively,  follow  the 
same  procedures  ; clerical  and  staff  workers  may  have  other  agreements ; 
and  there  may  be  separate  procedural  arrangements  for  apprentices,  boys 
and  youths.  This  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  historical  position,  some 
groups  of  workers  having  achieved  procedural  recognition  earlier  or  later 
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than  others  : but  it  is  also  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  some  groups  of  workers 
are  thought,  by  employers  or  by  the  unions,  or  by  both,  to  have  problems 
which  are  significantly  different  from  those  of  other  groups. 


36  Similarly,  it  may  he  that  although  there  may  be  “ general  purpose  ” 
nrocedures  in  a particular  area  of  collective  bargaining,  specific  agreements 
may  exist  which  lay  down  how  issues  of  particular  kind  are  to  be  handled. 
The  most  familiar  of  these  had  already  been  noted,  namely  the  distinction 
between  those  issues  which  relate  to  the  application  or  interpretation  of 
substantive  agreements,  and  those  which  relate  to  grievances  not  covered 
bv  such  agreements.  But  it  may  be  that,  either  by  legislation  or  by 
voluntary  agreement,  other  distinctions  of  issues  are  procedurally  recognised. 
The  discharge  of  workmen,  discipline,  dilution  (i.e.  the  replacement  of  more 
skilled  by  less  skilled  workers),  demarcation  (i.e.  the  handling  of  situations 
in  which  the  right  of  certain  workers  to  do  certain  jobs  is  being  disputed) 
and  other  subjects  are  in  question. 


37.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  State  which,  having  identified  certain  prac- 
tices as  a source  of  conflict,  has,  by  legal  means,  established  procedural 
rules.  This  is  relatively  common  where  dismissals  are  concerned.  In  other 
cases  the  parties  concerned  have  thought  that  particular  subjects  were 
important  enough  to  be  dealt  with  separately  for  procedural  purposes.  In 
this  case,  no  industry  or  company  or  establishment  is  likely  to  have  pro- 
cedures which  are  wholly  identical  from  the  point  of  view  of  content  to 
those  of  any  other  industry,  company  or  establishment. 


38  In  a broader  sense,  most  “ general  purposes  ” procedures  tend  to 
be  “ open-ended.”  They  do  not  specify  that  there  is  any  type  of  issue  or 
subject  which  cannot  be  raised  in  procedure.  This  does  not  however,  imply 
that  the  parties  to  them  might  not  argue,  unilaterally,  that  such  limits  do  not 
exist  Managements  may  claim  that  certain  acts  are  the  tight  of  the  manage- 
ment alone,  and  not  subject  to  negotiation.  They  would  conventionally 
Haim  this  for  the  financial  or  sales  activity  of  a company ; but  they  may 
also  claim  that  the  installation  of  new  equipment,  and  the  mannmg  of  such 
equipment  is  their  prerogative,  and  if  organised  workers  consider  that  such 
acts  are  likely  to  affect  their  terms  and  conditions  of  work,  they  are 
lUcely  to  counter-claim  that  such  acts  can  be  dealt  with  in  procedure. 


39.  Similarly,  trade  unions  may  in  given  situations  argue  that  certam 
of  their  acts  are  not  appropriate  for  procedural  settlement.  They 
may  claim  it  as  a right  that  that  can  regulate  the  number  of  entrants 
to  a trade,  or  that  they  are  not  bound  to  accept  procedural  setuement  on 
prices  or  times  for  jobs  if  they  do  not  wish  to  do  so. 


40.  It  is  important  to  realise  that,  in  the  sense  of  the  scope  which 
they  cover,  procedures  operate  within  the  conviction  of  both^  parties  t^t, 
unless  a particular  subject  has  been  conventionally  de^t  with  procedur- 
ally,  or  unless  such  treatment  is  specifically  required  by  law,  they  may 
challenge  the  validity  of  the  procedural  process  itself.  It,  is  a charac- 
teristic of  relatively  unformed  industrial  relationships  that  such  a clash 
between  “ managerial  ” and  “ trade  union  ” rights  or  functions  is  coimon. 
Where  relations  are  well  established,  such  conflicts  become  less  and  less 
frequent,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  do  not  occur ; nor  does  it  follow 
that  either  side  has,  because  a procedure  exists,  abandoned  its  claim 
to  unilateral  action  if  the  situation  appears  to  demand  it  Prwedures 
may  be  non-aggression  pacts,  but  they  do  not  unply  that  either  ^ 
abandoned  its  right  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  other  if  it  feels  that  its 
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fundamental  interests  are  involved.  “ Recognition  ”,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  is  an  indefinite  concept  which  no  procedure  agreement  can  be 
expected  wholly  to  define. 

The  State  and  Procedure  : International  Comparisons 

41.  The  interest  taken  by  Governments  in  disputes  procedures  varies 
considerably  from  one  country  to  another,  ranging  at  the  one  extreme  from 
the  view  that  voluntary  procedures  should  be  the  rule  and  that  the  State 
should  only  intervene  as  a conciliator  to  the  other  extreme  of  the  State 
providing,  by  legislation  or  decree,  a complete  structure  of  procedural 
arrangements.  The  controlling  factors  in  the  situation  are  evidently  fte 
assumptions  on  which  a country’s  political  system  is  based,  the  role  which 
it  is  accepted  that  the  law  should  play  in  industrial  affairs,  and  the  maturity 
of  the  relationships  between  trade  unions  and  employers. 

42.  In  the  U.S.S.R.  the  situation  is  primarily  conditioned  by  the  assump- 
tion that,  by  definition,  the  interests  of  workers  and  managements  are 
the  same  in  that  disputes  between  them  cannot  be  the  result  of  a class 
struggle.  Hence,  if  differences  arise,  they  must  be  due  to  bureaucratic 
tendencies  or  ipiorance  of  labour  legislation.  It  seems  that,  since  1957, 
disputes  commissions  in  each  undertaking  have  been  tree  to  handle  all 
types  of  labour  disputes.  If  no  settlement  is  made,  the  appealing  party 
can  refer  the  issue  to  the  works  trade  union  committee  whose  decision 
is  binding  on  the  management  which  has,  however,  a right  of  appeal  to  the 
People’s  Court  if  it  can  prove  that  labour  laws  have  been  infringed. 

43.  In  Western  countries,  the  variations  on  the  theme  of  voluntary/ 
compulsory  approaches  to  procedure  are  considerable.  In  Sweden,  a dis- 
tinction is  made  between  justiciable  and  non-justiciable  disputes.  The  former 
in  the  last  resort  go  to  the  Labour  Court  and  the  parties,  under  the  Collec- 
tive Contracts  Act,  and  on  pain  of  the  possibility  of  civil  damages,  are 
required  to  prevent  illegal  action  or  have  it  discontinued  where  the  inter- 
pretation of  collective  agreements  is  concerned.  Non-justiciable  disputes, 
i.e.  those  concerned  with  matters  not  falling  within  existing  agreements,  are 
subject  to  mediation  locally,  notice  of  threatened  stoppage  being  required 
and  breaches  of  procedure  being  subject  to  fines  in  the  public  courts, 

44.  In  France,  both  the  weakness  and  instability  of  trade  unions  and 
national  preferences  have  led  to  a system  based  on  social  legislation 
backed  by  the  State,  with  voluntarism  in  a relatively  secondary  role.  Since 
the  system  suggests  less  a situation  in  which  there  is  joint  administration 
of  collective  understandings  than  one  in  which  the  unilateral  actions  of 
managements  are  likely  to  be  challenged  by  trade  unions,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  make  detailed  provision  for  workplace  representation  and  pro- 
cedure, especially  in  the  handling  of  grievances,  with  labour  courts  and 
inspectors  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  exercising  functions  of  mediation, 
decision,  or  inspection  to  establish  whether  labour  laws  are  being  observed. 
In  Germany,  a nicer  balance  is  maintained  between  the  voluntary/ 
compulsory  factors,  though  in  a predominantly  legal  framework.  This 
makes  provision  for  the  formal  status  of  collective  agreements  at  various 
levels,  and  their  general  application  over  an  industry  where  this  is  applied 
for  by  either  party.  There  is  provision  for  local  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
with  a model  procedure  agreed  between  the  parties,  and  a system  of  works 
councils  with  right  and  procedure  arrangements.  On  matters  concerning 
certain  types  of  litigation  arising  out  of  collective  agreements  or  contracts 
of  employment  there  are  local  Labour  Courts. 
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45.  There  is  evidently  no  “normal”  position  for  the  State  to  adopt 
in  procedural  arrangements  arising  in  industrial  relations  systems.  Nor  can 
the  procedural  arrangements  favoured  be  understood  or  evaluated  without 
taking  into  account  the  whole  context  of  industrial  relations  and  social 
preferences  in  which  they  are  operating.  This  suggests  that,  where  the 
role  of  the  State  is  concerned,  the  amount  which  can  be  learned  by  com- 
parison is  interesting  but  limited,  and  that  attempts  to  introduce  alien 
features  into  a given  industrial  relations  environment  are  unlikely  to  be 
successful  unless  there  is  a general  will  or,  as  Dunlop  would  have  it,  a 
body  of  “ shared  understandings  ” large  enough  to  make  such  changes 
workable. 

C.  PROCEDURAL  RULES  IN  THE  BRITISH  SYSTEM 
The  Pattern  of  Procedures 

46.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  disputes  procedures  exist  in  the 
British  industrial  relations  system.  In  general,  each  industrial  sub-system 
has  its  own  national  procedure  for  manual  workers.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
these  are  written  procedures.  In  some,  however,  the  handling  of  disputes 
follows  established  conventions  but  has  not  been  formally  committed  to 
paper.  Procedures  have  been  established  at  different  times  in  different  indus- 
tries and  in  different  circumstances.  Those  established  before  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were,  and  have  often  remained,  localised,  since  the 
industries  concerned  have  been  localised.  Probably  the  engineering  industry 
developed  the  first  truly  national  procedure  in  1898,  and  the  development  of 
procedures  of  such  scope  was  principally  the  result  of  the  First  World  War 
during  which  there  were  pressures  to  move  from  localised  to  national  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

47.  Mostly,  national  procedures  are  multi-union  in  character.  There  are 
relatively  few  instances  in  which  one  trade  union  organises  aU  manual 
workers.  Sometimes,  in  a given  industry,  separate  procedures  exist  for 
different  unions  or  groups  of  unions.  It  is  common,  for  example,  to  find 
that  craft  or  maintenance  workers  have  a different  set  of  substantive  agrep- 
ments  and  a different  procedure  agreement  from  process  or  production 
workers,  and  in  some  cases  a particular  union  existing  in  an  industry  has  for 
historical  reasons  never  been  formally  brought  within  the  ambit  of  a pro- 
cedure agreement  involving  other  unions,  though  it  may  subscribe  in  practice 
to  similar  procedural  arrangements.  Sometimes  there  are  separate  procedures 
laid  down  for  particular  classes  of  worker,  for  example,  for  apprentices, 
boys  and  youths. 

48.  Firms  which  are  not  associated  with  other  firms  in  an  employers’ 
organisation,  where  they  do  recognise  trade  unions,  commonly  have  their  own 
agreed  procedure  agreements.  Outside  the  public  service,  very  few  procedures 
make  provision  for  automatic  reference  of  unsettled  matters  to  arbitration 
and  in  practice  the  parties  seldom  agree  to  use  arbitrators  outside  their  own 
procedural  machinery.  It  is  an  issue  of  both  pride  and  mistrust  of  the  capacity 
of  outsiders  to  be  of  any  great  assistance  which  tends  to  limit  the  parties  to 
the  settlement  of  their  own  differences  within  their  own  procedural  arrange- 
ments. Non-federated  firms  and  the  unions  with  which  they  are  associated 
probably  use  outsiders  more  frequently,  in  part  because  Iheir  procediues  are 
inevitably  shorter  and  because,  without  the  use  of  conciliators  or  mbitrators, 
there  is  less  opportunity  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  a problem  minds  which 
are  not  directly  involved  in  its  resolution. 

49.  Where  manual  workers  are  concerned,  recogmtion  tends  to  be  both 
open-ended  and  loose.  No  stipulation  about  minimum  membership  for 
recognition  is  usually  made.  Frequently  no  reference  is  made  to  shop 
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stewards  or  other  workplace  representatives,  and,^  where  such  reference  is 
made,  there  is  seldom  any  clear  guidance  as  to  facilities,  numbers,  or  duties. 
In  general,  the  existence  of  procedure  means  freedom  to  organise  and 
represent,  but  seldom  in  any  explicit  way,  other  than  the  observMce  of  pro. 
cedure  itself.  Similarly,  procedures  usually  leave  open  the  question  whether 
some  issues  are  properly  the  subject  of  procedural  settlement  or  not.  Some 
even  leave  open  whether  or  not  a strike  or  lock-out  before  or  during  procedure 
is  unconstitutional  or  not.  A few,  while  maintaining  that  this  is  so,  allow  for 
action  about  settlement  of  differences  even  before  there  has  been  a return 
to  work. 

50.  Mostly,  therefore,  procedures  in  this  country  leave  open  most  of  the 
broad  issues  of  rights  and  duties  to  be  claimed  under  them.  These  are  free 
to  be  settled  within  procedure,  but  they  are  not  explicitly  defined.  Similarly, 
it  is  relatively  uncommon  to  find  clear  distinctions  being  made  between  the 
functions  of  procedure  in  interpreting  and  applying  substantive  agreements, 
and  those  dealing  with  grievances.  Where  such  a distinction  is  made,  it  is 
often  not  strictly  observed. 

51.  In  some  industries,  formal  agreements  about  Joint  Consultative  Com- 
mittees exist.  Mostly  these  are  permissive  except  where,  as  in  post-war 
public  corporations,  they  are  given  statutory  force.  Even  here,  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  file  formal  letter  of  the  law  is  not  always  strictly  enforced. 

52.  A relatively  small  number  of  procedures  attempt  to  enforce  what 
is  known  as  “ managerial  functions  ”.  By  this  is  meant  an  attempt  to  insist 
that  when  a grievance  is  raised  by  a trade  union  the  workers  concerned  shah 
be  required  to  continue  to  work  on  the  management’s  terms  until  procedutt 
is  exhausted.  Wiere  such  a right  is  claimed  by  management,  either  under 
procedural  arrangements  or  in  general,  trade  unions  are  usually  found  arguing 
for  "status  quo"  arrangements,  i.e.  for  the  conditions  applied  during  pro- 
cedure to  be  those  in  force  before  management  made  the  change  to  which 
the  union  is  objecting.  In  fact  the  distinction  between  these  two  conditions 
is  not  clear  from  the  terminology  used,  since  it  depends  on  whether  the 
uhion  is  objecting  to  something  which  management  has  done,  or  whether 
it  is  protesting  against  something  which  management  has  not  done.  For 
this  reason,  and  for  the  reason  that  in  many  industries  managements  and 
unions  prefer  to  leave  such  issues  undefined,  most  procedures  contain  no 
managerial  functions  clause.  Those  that  do  so  are  usually  following  the 
convention  begun  by  the  engineering  employers  in  their  first  procedure 
agreement  of  1898. 

53.  Engineering  has  also  provided,  arising  from  its  original  concept  of 
the  opposing  nature  of  “ managerial  ” and  “ trade  imion  ” functions,  the 
logical  basis  for  one  side  of  the  distinction  between  " ad  hoc  ” and  “ joint 
standing  ” procedural  machinery  which  exists  in  Britain.  Those  industries 
which  have  followed  the  engineering  convention  tend  to  suggest  that,  thou^ 
trade  unions  have  functions  in  procedure,  these  should  not  be  allowed  to 
impinge  upon  the  ri^t  of  management  to  manage.  If  this  is  so,  there  are 
limits  beyond  which  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  trade  unions  and  manage- 
ments can  make  joint  decisions  in  procedure,  and  equally  illogical  to  suppose 
that,  in  referring  matters  through  procedure,  a union  is  doing  anything 
more  than  referring  its  complaints  to  engineering  employers  to  have 
grievances  redressed.  In  the  engineering  pattern,  therefore,  employer^ 
panels  rather  than  joint  committees  must  always  decide  whether  a procedural 
claim  is  justified  or  not,  and  all  meetings  must  be  ad  hoc,  because  it  this 
were  not  so,  they  would  take  on  a joint  standing  character  which  would  com- 
promise managerial  rights.  Where  such  a practice  exists,  employers  are 
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1 ,rlv  acting  when  they  adjudicate  upon  a ciaim,  both  as  representatives 
f the  managerial  interest  and,  if  they  are  to  settle  the  issue,  in  part  as 
nSiators.  The  engineering  form_may  therefore  with  some  accuracy  be 
regarded  as  “ employer  conciliation 

54  While  the  engineering  pattern  has  heen  adopted  in  some  industry 
„,r,pprfiires  it  has  been  more  usual  to  make  no  clear  distinction  between 
manlgMial’  and  trade  union  rights,  and  to  allow  for  machinery,  outside 
fhrhMediate  factory  situation,  allowing,  at  each  stage,  ioi  Joint  settlement, 
nnrmSlv  by  standing  joint  committees.  This  structure  was  derived  from  the 
„h,7ipBnth  century  deyice  of  joint  conciliation  boards,  and  recommended 
hv  the  Whitley  Committee  in  the  form  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils,  a panel 

Kith  emoloyers  and  trade  union  officials  making  decisions  at  each  stage 
on  a joint  basis,  often  with  the  chairman  of  the  panel  alternating  between 
the  einployer  and  the  union  side. 

55  The  joint  standing  committee  notion  has  undoubtedly  taken  deeper 
mot  in  the  British  industrial  relations  system  ffian  that  derived  from 
cmrineering  practice,  but  some  industries  have,  in  comparatively  recent 
years  adopted  the  engineering  system.  Most  procedural  machinery 
Lveloped  in  the  past  half  century,  however,  has  regarded  the  Jomt  Industrie 
Council  devise  as  more  natural,  and  has  been  encouraged  m this  hy  the 
commitment  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  Whitley  type  machinery.  There 
Me  iUogicalities  in  either  form,  but  the  joint  standing  committee  approach 
has  usutdlv  been  thou^t  to  lead  to  closer  relationships  between  employers 
and  trade  unions  and,  although  older  in  origin,  to  be  the  mote  modem 
approach  to  procedure. 

56.  Where  non-manual  workers  are  concerned,  the  general  procedural 
situation  in  Britain  is  less  comprehensive  than  with  manuffis.  The  con- 
vention is  that,  where  procedures  eidst,  they  are  separate  from  those  for 
manuals  because  separate  substantive  agreements  are  normally  made  with 
the  two  groups.  But  whereas  in  public  employment  it  is  normal,  but  not 
universal,  for  non-manual  worker  unions  to  be  recognised  and  have  appro- 
priate procedures,  usually  of  the  joint  standing  type,  in  pnvate  employment 
recognition  and  procedure  for  non-manuals  is  relatively  uncommon,  and 
where  it  is  operated,  tends  to  work  more  restnctively. 

57.  Trade  union  development  among  non-manual  workers  is,  of  course, 
of  comparatively  recent  growth  and  it  can  be  argued  that  a formative 
period  of  the  kind  which  shaped  the  creation  of  procedures  for  mmual 
workers  is  not  yet  over  so  far  as  private  industry  is  concerned.  It  can 
also  be  argued  that  the  nature  of  non-manual  employment  and  the  ^pirahons 
and  attitudes  of  non-manual  workers  are  different  from  those  of  manual^ 
These  observations  are  certainly  true,  but  it  is  even  more  tine  to  assert 
that  private  employers  are  influenced  in  their  attitud^es  towards  ffie 
development  of  non-manual  worker  procedmes  by  then  doubts  about 
validity  of  trade  union  organisation  and  substantive  agreements  for  clerical 
workers  and  even  more  so,  for  foremen  and  staff. 

58.  It  is  therefore  relatively  uncommon  for  private  employers,  either 
collectively  or  individually,  to  have  procedure  agreements  with  non-man^ 
worker  unions  which  are  comparable  to  those  for  manu^s.  Indee  , 
frequently  applies  to  employers  who  are  most  actively  and  smcerely 
committed  to  the  existence  of  manual  worker  unions  md  procedures  appl^g 
to  their  members.  Where  procedures  do  exist,  the  level  of  recogm 
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accorded  or  assumed  under  them  is  less,  and  facilities  for  their  operation 
are  seldom  encouraged,  many  employers  preferring  to  attempt  to  establish 
communications  between  themselves  and  their  staff  short  of  reeognition 
and  procedure  of  the  conventional  kind,  and  others  rejecting  completely 
the  validity  of  procedures  of  any  kind  and  attempting  to  provide  benefits 
conditionally  on  non-membership  of  a trade  union. 

■‘<1 

The  Preference  for  Voluntary  Rules 

59.  There  can  be  no  industrial  relations  system  in  which  preference 
for  voluntary  procedural  rules  is  stronger  than  in  the  British,  nor  one  in 
which  voluntary  rules  are  regarded  so  flexibly  by  the  parties  concerned. 
These  two  characteristics  are,  of  course,  interrelated.  The  very  dislike  of 
subjecting  procedures  to  legal  intervention  also  leads  to  a dislike  of  applying 
even  voluntary  rules  with  legal  precision.  The  existence  of  procedures  is 
regarded  much  more  as  a by-product  of  the  commonsense  fact  that  disputes 
have  to  be  solved  rather  than  as  an  attempt  to  bind  the  parties  strictly  to 
rules  of  behaviour  which  cannot  be  varied  according  to  circumstance  and 
temperament.  This  is  an  attitude  which  the  parties  would  consider  necessary, 
not  only  because  of  the  wide  variety  of  situations  in  which  disputes  are 
likely  to  arise  but  also  because  of  the  nature  of  Industrial  relations  &em- 
selves.  The  parties  to  procedures  would  not  consider  them  perfect  systems 
for  securing  industrial  peace.  It  has  never  been  surprising  to  them  that, 
on  occasion,  unconstitutional  behaviour  should  arise.  Those  who  would 
now  in  public  argue  for  a stiffening  of  procedures  by  legal  or  other  means 
frequently  regard  this  as  a counsel  of  despair  rather  than  the  logical  apphca- 
tion  of  good  sense  in  the  improvement  of  our  system. 

60.  Traditionally,  the  attitude  of  the  State  has  been  in  line  with  these 
private  views.  Broadly  speaking,  the  official  view  has  been  that  certain 
items  relating  to  the  workers’  conditions  of  employment,  among  them  certain 
aspects  of  safety,  female  employment  and  insurance,  might  profitably  be 
subject  to  procedures  arising  from  the  application  of  legislation,  but  that 
the  bulk  of  matters  concerned  with  contracts  of  employment  are  best  left 
to  voluntary  settlement  and  procedures,  the  role  of  the  State  being  to 
act  in  ways  calculated  to  support  and  extend  these  procedures  but  not  to 
replace  them. 

61.  There  is  probably  little  need  to  labour  this  point.  It  is  explicit  or 
implicit  in  both  of  the  major  reviews  of  industrial  relations  carried  out 
from  1891  to  1894  and  from  1916  to  1917,  in  each  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
which  has  relevance  to  industrial  relations,  and  the  many  publications  of 
the  Ministry  of  Labour.  Where  direct  interventions  have  taken  place,  ffiese, 
on  the  procedural  side,  have  been  more  apparent  than  retd. 

62.  The  most  outstanding  cases  of  this  have  arisen  from  the  Conspiracy 
and  Protection  of  Property  Act  1875,  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894  and 
the  Police  Acts,  and  from  the  terms  of  Order  1305  from  1940  to  1951,  all 
of  which  have  sought  to  limit  the  use  of  strike  action.  The  former  have 
not  been  important  in  practice,  and  under  the  latter  the  Minister  was 
specifically  required  to  respect  the  voluntary  machinery,  unless  he  con- 
sidered that  a settlement  was  unduly  delayed.  This  requirement  was  so 
scrupulously  carried  out  that  about  half  of  the  4,510  issues  referred  under 
the  Order  were  settled,  "out  of  court”  as  it  were,  in  normal  procedural 
machinery.  A recent  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  employers  to  use  the 
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/-nntracts  of  Employment  Act  1963  to  apply  some  kind  of  sanction  against 
breaking  their  contracts  of  employment  in  contravention  of  agreed 
Ifrncedures  has  since  been  abandoned  as  impractical.  The  convention_  that 
FbTstate’s  role  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  voluntary  machmery 

to  nrovide  conciliation  or  arbitration  on  a voluntary  basis  only  when 
OTch  machinery  has  run  into  trouble  has  been  substantially  mamtamed. 

It  is  true  of  course,  that  in  the  past  few  years.  Governments  have 
obosen  to  extend  the  area  of  legislation  on  some  of  the  workers’  conditions 
Temnlovment.  The  Shops,  Offices  and  Railway  Premises  Act  is  a logical 
rLtoation  of  the  tradition  of  the  Factories  Acts.  The  Industnal  Training 
Art  1964  and  the  Redundancy  Payments  Act  1965  are  more  difficult  to 
Hassifv  but  in  providing  machinery  for  handUng  some  of  the  issues  in 
ffidr  &s,  they  have  certainly  not  attempted  to  replace  voluntary  machmery, 
though  they  have  evidently  supplemented  it. 

64  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  attitude  of  tlie  State  in  industrial  relations 
has  not  in  present  circumstances,  tended  to  become  more  positive.  Con- 
ventionffilv  positive  attitudes  by  Governments  have  mainly  been  expressed 
though  their  preference  for  procedural  forms.  Such  forms  have  been  imphcit 
in  Wages  Council  legislation ; they  have  also  been  imphcit  in  the  preference 
of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  for  standing  joint  Mchm^  over  ad  hoc 
machinerv  a preference  derived  from  the  findings  of  the  I\ffiitley  Committee, 
and  in  the"  encouragement,  especially  after  1948,  of  formal  joint  consultation. 
More  recently  there  have  been  signs  that  the  Ministry  of  Labour  ^s  begun 
to  regard  emphasis  on  such  forms  as  inadequate.  The  Devlin  C^i^ittee 
on  the  Docks,  the  establishment  of  the  Motor  Industry  Joint  Labour 
Council,  and  the  proposed  review  of  the  railway  industry  all  suggest  that 
the  preference  for  forms  is  giving  way  to  a policy,  m cases  of  acute 
difficulty,  of  developing,  not  one  type  of  machinery,  but  of  active  intCT- 
vention  to  establish  appropriate  machinery  which  will  accommodate  the 
particular  problems  and  strains  being  encountered.  But  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion that  any  new  procedural  machinery  thus  developed  will  be  any  more 
compulsory  than  the  old. 

65.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  fwo  underlying  reasons  for  this  attitude,  the 
first  associated  with  deep-seated  beliefs  about  the  practn^  effectiwness  of 
compulsory  procedural  rules  and  the  second  with  the  relation  between  ffie 
British  legal  system  and  collective  bargaining.  The  first  <rf  these  is  a mce 
mixture  of  the  idealistic  and  the  practical.  On  the  one  hmd,  procedmes 
which  are  voluntary  bring  out  the  best  in  society  m subjecting  workras 
and  management,  not  to  compulsion,  but  to  the  tests  of  self-regulation , on 
the  other,  there  is  the  impression  that  self-imposed  regtfiation  is  more 
reliable,  in  complex  industnal  situations,  than  rules  wffich  are  extemaUy 
imposed.  Voluntarism  is  not  only  preferable,  it  is  also  thought  of 
practical.  Decisions  arrived  at  in  voluntary  procedures  are  more  likely  to 
be  kept  because  only  those  who  are  to  apply  them  taow  where 

is  likely  to  pinch  ; they  are  thus  likely  to  arnve  at  decisions  which,  however 
imperfect,  are  workable. 

66.  Considerations  arising  out  of  the  British  legal  system  are  eqii^y 
compelling.  In  the  first  place,  there  exists  in  the  lepl  system  “o  tradition 
which  would  suggest  that  lawyers  are  adept  at  han^ng  the  problems 
arising  out  of  industrial  relations.  Secondly,  there  is  no  tradition  tor 
subjecting  the  negotiated  contract  of  employment  to  legal  enforcement,  t hus 
there  exists,  on  the  one  side,  a lack  of  confidence  and,  on  the  other,  a lack 
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of  substance  for  more  legal  enforcement.  Unquestionably  the  latter  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  for  it  suggests  that,  for  all  the  apparent 
formality  of  substantive  agreements  in  the  British  system,  most  of  the  issues 
that  arise  within  it  are  regarded  as  conflicts  of  interest,  rather  than  conflicts 
of  right,  and  it  is  surely  the  former  type  of  dispute  which  is  more  approi- 
priately  dealt  with  by  legal  or  quasi-legal  provisions."  It  would  thus  be 
true  to  say  that  the  attitude  to  voluntary  procedures  in  this  country  derives 
partly  from  the  absence  of  an  alternative  legal  basis  which  is  generally 
acceptable,  either  in  idealistic  or  in  practical  terms. 

The  Preference  for  Procedural  Over  Substantive  Rules 

67.  The  tendency  in  the  British  industrial  relations  system  tor  the  parties 
to  treat  issues  arising  more  as  grievances  than  as  conflicts  of  rights  is 
logically  reinforced  by  the  attitude  of  employers  and  tode  unions  to  volun- 
tary substantive  agreements  about  terms  and  conditions  of  work.  The 
characteristics  of  such  agreements  are  such  that  they  are  rarely  intended 
to  establish  in  detail  a corpus  of  rules  which  can.  or  should,  be  applied  to 
each  situation  in  which  disputes  between  the  parties  at  various  levels  are 
likely  to  arise.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  substantive  agreements  in  this 
country  are  not  regulative  in  their  effect.  But  it  does  mean  that  they  are 
not  drawn  up  in  most  industries  with  the  intention  of  providing  a collection 
of  rules  affecting  the  worker  at  the  workplace  which  can  be  administered 
in  detail  through  agreed  procedures.  In  fact,  in  most  industries,  procedures 
are  very  little  used  in  the  application  or  interpretation  of  substantive 
agreements. 

68.  This  situation  is  made  possible  by  three  factors.  In  the  first  place, 
substantive  agreements,  and  particularly  those  at  national  level,  are  mostly 
concerned,  to  lay  down  minimum  wages  and  conditions  of  work,  and  so 
give  guidance  only  on  how  certain  kinds  of  questions  are  to  be  handled. 
There  are  nation-wide  exceptions  to  this.  In  most  industries,  for  example, 
the  length  of  the  normal  working  week  and  the  length  of  holidays  are 
standard.  But  on  most  subjects  of  agreement  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
agreements  to  establish  working  rules  in  such  detail  that  issues  of  appli- 
cation and  interpretation  normally  arise  as  such.  Within  the  limits  of 
what  they  have  agreed,  it  is  very  easy  for  British  employers  to  observe 
their  formal  obligations.  Trade  unions  are  very  rarely  able  to  take  up 
cases  of  non-application  or  wrong  interpretation  of  substantive  agreements 
where  they  are  at  all  well  organised.”  Where  they  do  so,  it  is  commonly 
thought  proper  for  these  to  be  referred  not  through  normal  procedure  but 
by  other  means  teck  to  the  parties  who  made  the  original  agreement. 

69.  This  would  not  be  a viable  practice  if  a further  convention  was 
not  generally  applied.  This  is  the  convention  that,  in  making  a procedural 
settlement  of  a grievance,  the  parties  are  merely  settling  the  matter  at  issue, 

(11)  This  distinction  between  conflicts  of  right  and  conflicts  of  interest  may  be  briefly 
summarised  as  follows.  Conflicts  of  right  are  said  to  arise  when  a dispute  concerns  the 
meaning  of  an  existing  agreement.  It  is  assumed  that  what  has  to  be  decided  are  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  and  it  seems  plausible  to  argue  that  such 
disputes  are  suitable  for  resolution  by  some  process  of  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  decision. 
In  contrast,  conflicts  of  interest  are  said  to  arise  when  there  is  no  existing  agreement  which 
can  appropriately  be  applied  or  when  a new  agreement  is  being  negotiated.  Since  there 
are  no  established  rights  to  be  interpreted  it  is  assumed  that  these  disputes  involve  the  power 
relations  of  the  parties  and  their  collective  inter^ts.  For  this  reason  they  are  thought  tp 
be  less  suitable  for  resolution  by  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  techniques. 

(It)  Where  unions  are  not  well  organised,  e.g,,  in  some  Wages  Council  industries,  the  situation 
may  be  very  different. 
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at  the  level  at  which  it  arose.  They  do  not  usually  thi^  of  them- 
preferawy  a agreement  of  universal  application  in  the  industry 

lendfd  This  ^ demonstrably  not  so.  The  scope  and  degree  of  apphcation 
3 rabstantive  agreements  in  this  country  grows  very  little  from  year  to 
L ; Sed.  it  grows  very  little  from  one  decade  to  another. 

70  Thirdlv  the  bulk  of  substantive  agreements  in  this  countiy  are 
.mwriiten  Md  uncodihed.  Most  of  them  arise  out  of  grievance  handling  or 

an“practice  in  the  workplace.  It  is  not  possible  to  use  procedure 
fn  uXiment  of  interpretation  and  application  as  such  because  there  is 
ZeW  Ty  precise  notion  of  what  rules  are  being  interpreted  and  apph^, 
inTany  cases  it  is  the  existence  of  rules  theniselves  which  is  bemg 
ruitonS  rather  than  the  contents  of  the  rules  as  such. 

71  The  resultant  tendency  in  the  British  system  for  the  parties  to  rely  for 
their 'relationships  upon  mere  frameworks  of  substantive  rules  and  to 
tanrovise  their  ^detailed  joint  regulation  upon  procedural  h^dhng  of 

is  as  characteristic  of  their  attitudes  as  their  preference  for 
TOluntarism  over  compulsion.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  neither  einployers 
Inr^rade  unions  have  developed  any  capacity  for  applymg  detailed  rules, 
sS  when  toy  attempt  to  do  so  toy  frequently  find  the  process  extremely 
^cSt.  The  resistance  to  detailed  substantive  regulation  by  volunt^  a^ee- 
mcTit  among  trade  unions  and  employers  is  as  complete  as  their  distaste  for 
SimnXirv^regiSation  from  legal  sources.  Indeed,  it  would  commonly  be 
Sed  by  boA  sides  that  a resort  to  detailed  substantive  regulation,  even 
if  voluntary,  would  question  their  good  faith  and  damage  the  quality  of  the 
relationships  which  exist  between  tom. 

72.  The  effect  of  this  situation  is  twofold.  First,  it  throws  a considerable 
hutden  upon  grievance  procedure  and  lays  emphasis  upon  the  quality  of 
personal  relationships  between  trade  union  officers,  employers  and  managers. 
In  nractice  this  results  both  in  the  development  of  close  understanding 
tetwen  employers  and  full-time  trade  union  officials  and  upon  more 
strained  relations  between  managers  and  shop  stewMds  on  lb®  shop  floor. 
For  it  is  workplace  representatives  and  managers  who  are  prmcipaUy  being 
ctod  to  opemte  to  system  at  a point  at  which  the  ^actical  issues  of 
regulation  which  arise  between  tom  are  most  urgent  and  acute. 

73  Secondly  it  implies  that  relationships  between  the  parties  axe  not 
simolv  a question  of  both  sides  behaving  well  and  honourably  within  a laid 
doTO^code  of  rules.  Relationships  are  subject  to  to  development  of  a 
process  of  living  together.  Developing  such  relatior^hips  can  be  ^ 

of  considerable  difficulty  in  a situation  in  which  workshop  trade  union  ofg^m- 
stonTs  n^  which  management  is  inexperienced  ; mamtaininp  such 
relationships  may  be  by  no  means  easy  where  establishments  are  subject  to 
considerable  technical,  managerial  or  trade  union  change. 

74  The  prevailing  desire  to  improvise  relationships  MO^d  li^t  fx^e- 
works'  of  substantive  agreements  and  grievance  handling  m to  British  ™<lus- 
S"relatio“  emphasized  ly  |wo  further  ^ 
arrangements— the  preference  for  general,  rather  than  specihc,  proceaures, 
and  to  extreme  flexibility  of  procedures  at  the  workplace. 

The  Preference  for  General  Procedures 

75.  Procedural  control  over  relationships  between  teade  umons  and 
managements  can  in  principle  be  considerably  increased  if  there  exist  specinc 
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procedures  for  handling  different  subjects  of  possible  dispute  between  them. 
Among  the  matters  which  are  usually  the  subject  of  controversy  are  those  of 
dismissals,  allocation  of  labour,  trade  union  organising  rights,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  systems  of  payment.  The  handling  of  such  different  types  of  issue 
implies  problems  which  are  by  no  means  identical.  Dismissals,  for  example, 
suggest  immediate  problems  of  evidence  in  a legal  sense,  justice,  and  possible 
compensation.  Allocation  of  labour  is,  by  contrast,  less  a justiciable  question 
than  one  involving  a conflict  of  interest  over  an  economic  issue.  Separate 
treatment  is  implied  if  such  different  questions  are  to  be  dealt  with  with 
procedural  exactness. 

76.  In  the  British  system  such  distinctions  are  rarely  made  either  in  the 
main  procedure  agreements  between  the  parties  or  in  subsidiary  agreements  at 
lower  levels.  The  tendency  is  to  regard  procedures  as  all-purpose  arrange- 
ments, to  be  used  flexibly  as  particular  situations  arise  and  as  commonsense 
seems  to  dictate. 

77.  In  part,  this  is  the  result  of  the  desire,  already  noted,  not  to  create 
precedents  which  might  become  generalised  over  a whole  industry  or 
establishment.  In  part  it  may  be  due  to  a failure  to  analyse  the  nature  of 
procedural  issues,  or  to  admit  that  certain  issues  (for  example  the  ques- 
tion of  allocation  of  labour),  are  properly  the  subject  of  joint  agreement 
at  all,  and  must  therefore  be  settled  by  a trial  of  strength  rather  than  by 
any  other  means.  However  this  may  be,  the  effect  is  that,  in  the  British 
system,  some  types  of  issue  are  undoubtedly  better  handled  than  others, 
and  that  on  some  questions,  the  “rule  of  law”  implied  by  procedure  is 
limited  in  its  application.  This  would  seem  to  be  particularly  true  of 
problems  of  dismissals,  and  particularly  over  dismissal  lof  workplace 
representatives  of  trade  unions,  which  axe  normally  decided,  albeit  within 
procedure,  after  a demonstration  of  strength  by  workers  in  the  form  of  uncon- 
stitutional action  whenever  these  ate  contested  by  workers. 

The  Flexibility  of  Workplace  Procedures 

78.  Very  few  British  industry-wide  procedures  attempt  to  lay  down 
detailed  procedures  for  handling  workplace  relations.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  in  particular  establishments  such  procedures  do  not 
exist  in  written  form.  Non-federated  companies  are  frequently  more  precise 
in  their  domestic  procedural  arrangements  than  federated  companies,  but 
the  latter  are  usually  free,  within  the  framework  of  their  industry-wide 
procedures,  to  arrive  at  written  procedures  for  each  establishment,  and  some- 
times do  so.  Much  depends  on  the  tradition  of  each  particular  industiy, 
but  there  are  probably,  in  the  British  economy  as  a whole,  more  establish- 
ments in  which  domestic  procedures  work  by  custom  and  practice  than  by 
agreements  which  have  a written  format. 

79.  This  situation  implies  that,  where  trade  union  recognition  and 
machinery  for  reconciling  differences  in  the  workplace  axe  concerned, 
it  can  seldom  be  said  that  the  rights  and  duties  of  me  parties  are  clearly 
defined.  While  this  may  have  virtues  in  laying  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  workers  and  managements  to  adopt  a flexible  approach  to  the  settle- 
ment of  workplace  problems,  it  has  a number  of  concomitant  disadvantages, 

80.  In  the  first  place,  it  tends  to  provide  an  imprecise  framework  fot 
trade  union  workshop  organisation.  Though  in  larger  industries  jiro- 
cedure  agreements  commonly  make  provision  for  the  election  and  appoint- 
ment of  shop  stewards  or  other  types  of  workplace  representatives,  they 
rarely  make  allowance  for  workplace  structures  of  shop  stewards  and 
rarely  give  more  than  the  most  general  guidance  upon  the  facilities  which 
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thpv  are  to  enjoy  or  define  the  duties  they  are  to  perforna.  Stru^ctures, 
flrPities  and  duties  are  regarded  as  subjects  which  are  hable  to  the  ebb 
“a  flow  of  authority  and  problems  in  the  establishment  and  which  may 

according  to  the  style  of  particular  managers  and  the  personal  accept- 
abiiity  of  particular  workplace  representatives. 

81  Secondly  it  is  seldom  clear  precisely  what  procedures  are  to 
hP  followed  in  particular  circumstances,  except  by  custom  and  practice.  Even 
where  workplace  procedures  are  written,  they  are  seldom  implemented  m 
^rprecise  Lm  laid  down.  This  is  in  part  because  domestic  procedures 

Tollowing  the  national  convention,  usually  general  procedures  so 
that  improvised  ways  have  to  be  found  of  dealing  with  specific  issues  which 
rto  nm  fit  well  into  the  general  framework.  But  it  is  also  because  managers 
fn  general  are  disinclined  to  treat  procedures  for  handling  grievances  with 
he  SSe  decree  of  precision  with  which  they  might  regard,  for  ex^ple, 

; nrocedure  for  accounting  or  stock  control.  , So  far  as  managements  are 
concerned,  it  seems  that  procedures  for  handling  griev^ces  are  co^oidy 
^ev^ded  mote  as  a convenience  than  as  an  mstrument  of  regulation.  In 
Xme  cases  procedures  are  virtually  disregarded  until  worlqilace  pressures 
Sf  to  some  ?ases  unconstitutional  stoppages,  force  attendon  to  be  paid 
to  them.  More  frequently,  managements  tend  to  relegate  the  operation  of 
procedures  to  a relatively  minor  place  compared  with  other  functions, 
particularly  those  related  to  the  productive  process. 

82.  It  is  of  course,  questionable  how  far  domestic  procedures  ^n 
profitably  be  formalised,  and  trade  unions  have  not  usually  expressed  a 
desire  for  more  formalisation  than  exists  at  the  present  tune.  But  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  flexibility  of  workplace  procedures  provides  an  msecure 
framework  of  relationships  where  domestic  situations  are  difficult.  Were 
recognition  is  concerned,  it  is  open  to  shop  stewards  to  complam  that  the 
posihon  which  they  occupy  is  uncertain  and  inadequate.  Where  grievance 
pSureTare  involved,  considerable  emphasis  has  to  be  placed  on  ffie 
sDirii  with  which  procedure  is  operated,  and  both  sides  tend  to  regard  them 

process  of  obtaining  concessions  from  each  other 
Sther  “arra^ngements  which  have  absolute  validity  in  themselves.  On 
the  employers’  side,  it  is  tempting  to  conclude  that  managements  have 
freauendy  failed  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  control  cm  be  exercised 
by^proce^dural  methods ; on  the  union  side  it  seenis  ffiat  the  advantages, 
both  in  control  and  in  status,  which  can  be  obtamed  by  more  detailed 
recognition  and  procedural  processes  have  seldon  been  senously  considered. 

The  Decline  of  Formal  Consultation 

83.  Given  the  degree  of  flexibility  with  which  workplace  procedures  are 
regarded,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  been  ffifficult  to  pr^de  a lasting 
basis  for  formal  joint  consultation  in  the  British  system.  The  operahon 
of  formal  joint  consultative  committees  as  advocated  durmg  peace-time 
has  supposed  a number  of  conditions.  In  general  it  has  been  assumed  that 
such  committees  could  be  separated  from  normal  procedmal  arrangements, 
both  in  composition  and  in  content.  Thus  committees  have  usually  been 
thought  free  to  be  made  up  of  workers  generally,  and  not  merely  of  workplace 
representatives  recognised  for  procedural  purposes,  and  have  been  ^eluded 
from  handling  issues  normally  processed  m procedure,  and  ^cularly 
from  issues  involving  considerations  of  payment  to  workers.  They  have 
also  been  thought  of  as  working,  in  a procedural  sense,  discontmuously. 
i.e.  at  periodic  meetings,  normally  monthly. 
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84.  The  object  of  these  conditions  has  been,  on  the  one  hand  to  preserve 
the  position  of  normal  procedures,  and  on  the  other  to  suggest  that  there 
are  matters  of  common  interest  between  workers  arid  managements,  par- 
ticularly those  relating  to  productivity  and  safety,  which  are  properly  dealt 
with  outside  the  normal  field  of  workplace  negotiation.  As  an  underlying 
object,  they  have  also  been  concerned  to  limit  the  degree  of  involvement 
of  both  sides  in  the  functions  of  management.  Managements  themselves 
have  wished  to  avoid  the  suggestion  that,  on  subjects  relating  to  consultation, 
they  are  making  joint  decisions  with  workers’  representatives  ; trade  unions 
bearing  in  mind  their  principal  function  of  representing  their  members’ 
wishes,  have  formally  wished  to  escape  from  the  position  in  which  they  might 
seem  to  be  associated  with  management  in  making  decisions  which  might 
seem  to  run  counter  to  their  members’  interests. 

85.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  in  present  circumstances  such  provisions 
and  objects  have  been  difficult  to  implement,  except  in  special  conditions. 
Given  the  flexible  operation  of  existing  procedures  both  in  relation  to  recog- 
nition and  grievance  handling,  there  has  been  neither  a position  in  which 
joint  consultation  could  be  administratively  separated  from  normal  pro- 
cedure, nor  a position  in  which  the  parties  would  not  consider  joint  con- 
sultation to  be  a pawn  in  the  game  of  normal  procedural  bargaining.  In 
practice,  neither  side  has  found  consultative  committees  easy  or  natural 
to  operate.  Managements  have  discovered  that  the  separation  of  consulta- 
tive from  negotiating  issues  involves  a separation  which,  in  practical  terms, 
they  have  insufficient  basis  of  understanding  to  operate.  Shop  stewards 
have  commonly  found  that  consultative  committees  are  most  easily  used, 
not  as  an  entity  in  themselves,  but  as  an  adjunct  to  normal  procedure. 
"To  suggest  that  they  should  exist  separately  is  to  suggest  also  that  there 
might  develop  a rival  organisation  to  their  own  certainly  accepted  position ; 
to  suggest  that  they  should  operate  separately  is  to  suggest  that  there  are 
issues  which  cannot  be  negotiated  about,  although  these  might  have  a 
crucial  effect  upon  the  interests,  and  frequently  the  payment,  of  their  mem- 
bers. They  have  thus  attempted  to  make  sure  that  joint  committees 
should  not  consist  of  separately  elected  representatives,  and  that  if  they 
appeared  to  challenge  their  negotiating  position  in  procedure  they  should 
be  limited  in  their  scope  to  trivial  issues,  or  to  the  provision  of  information 
on,  for  example,  production  plans,  useful  for  bargaMng  purposes.  Faced 
with  either  alternative,  managements  have  thought  it  wise  either  to  allow 
committees  to  lapse  or  to  incorporate  them  as  part  of  normal  procedural 
arrangements  with  shop  stewards’  committees  for  negotiating  purposes. 

86.  This  situation  has  been  added  to  by  the  discontinuous  nature  of 
joint  consultative  committees.  Workplace  procedures  act  continuously. 
Issues  can  be  taken  up  at  any  time.  Their  operation  has  militated  against 
the  idea  that  some  issues  can  be  administratively  stored  and  raised  at  the 
end  of  a given  period.  Procedures  are  open-ended  in  content  and  most 
matters  can  be  cleared  up  from  day  to  day.  The  convention  in  British 
industry  is  that  they  should  be  cleared  up  in  this  way. 

87.  The  concept  of  joint  consultative  committees  has,  understandably, 
proved  to  be  too  sophisticated  and  to  discontinuous  in  operation  to  be 
grafted  upon  normal  procedural  arrangements  in  Britain.  The  preference 
of  both  sides  in  the  workplace  in  recent  years  has  been  to  make  no  clear 
distinction  between  negotiating  and  consultative  issues.  This  has  implied 
that,  if  workers  are  to  be  consulted,  it  is  best  to  allow  such  consultation 
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f.ii  within  the  ambit  o£  normal  procedures.  It  has  therefore  to  be  con- 
° day  to  day  and  as  informal  as  the  procedures  theinselves  Out 

f h“  developed  the  growth  of  informal  consultabon  the  giving  of  pnor 
^f^mation  about  particular  changes,  the  development  of  informal  meeUngs 
thTCrkplace  to  discuss  matters,  as  and  when  required,  principally  wUi 
S of  easing  the  strain  upon  procedures  by  preparing  workers  for 

c»!  UinS  their  co-operation  and  dealing  with  their  doubts  and 

grievances. 

R8  Such  a system  has  manifest  imperfections.  Though  in  some  general 
.0.  it  raises  the  status  and  participation  of  the  workers  and  may  lead 
Tmumal  trust,  it  does  nothing  to  develop  formal  improvements  m work- 
^ nrncedures  Indeed,  it  confirms  the  impression  that  it  is  best  to 
mocked  wiftin  an  imprecise  framework  of  recognition  and  procedure.  Nor 
ran  it  be  applied  where  relations  ate  not,  in  the  first  place,  reasonably 
As  a device,  it  appears  to  improve  relabons  where  these  are  already 
Idl  devefopeHut  to  provide  no  ready  solution  where  these  are  bad. 

The  Varying  Effectiveness  of  Procedures 

m Tt  is  bv  no  means  certain  that  disputes  procedures  can  be  expected 
to  be  equally^  effective  in  all  industries  or  in  all  eMnomic  cncumsances. 
Nor  can  they  be  expected  to  solve  all  differences  arising  between  org^ised 
workers  and  management  without  recourse  to  strike  action  of  some  kmd. 

90  In  the  British  system,  it  has  traditionally  been  left  open  for  employers 
and  trade  unions  in  each  area  of  collective  bargaimng  to  establish  a 
nrocedural  method  and  then,  usually  by  informal  meam,  to  adapt 
SSnn  circumstances.  They  have  seldom  revised  them  in  any  funda- 
mentS^and  formal  sense.  They  would  claim  no  doubt  that  continuity  is 
imnortant  that  what  is  agreed  and  acceptable  should  be  retained  and  that 
^^at  is  relatively  unacceptable  should  remain  on  paper,  but  adapted  to  new 
needs  and  circumstances. 

91  It  would,  on  the  face  of  it,  seem  that  in  some  industaes  the  pa^es 
hav^been  more  successful  in  this  process  than  in  others.  Some  “dustnes 
have  remained  completely  strike  free  ; others  hpe  been  prone  ^ 
mittent  conflict ; others  have  succeeded  in  retaining  industrial  peace  m 
some  establishments  but  not  in  °‘herj.  Unquestionably,  the 

iqtOs  and  1960s  which  has  demanded  a more  active  attention  to  worlcer 
™ement  reM^^^^  than  ever  in  this  country  X 

has  placed  a greater  strain  on  procedures  than  lies 
of  present  day  employers  and  trade  union  members  and  officials. 

92  All  generalisations  about  industrial  conflict  are  ffifficult ; perhap 

thev  are  insunerably  difficult.  But  several  things  are  noticeable  where  the 
^ rpSes  Ts  concerned.  First,  it  is  X^achW 

procedures  where  the  process  of  manufacture  or  other  economc  a^bvity  is 
Itself  orderly  If  it  is  asked  why  flow  process  mdustnes  seldom  experience 
difficulties,  this  may  not  be  unrelated  to  the  nature 

If  it  is  asked  why  some  mass  production  assembly 

of  trouble,  perhaps  this  may  bear  some  relation  to  the  problems  of  orde  mg 
the  process  of  making,  for  example,  motor  cars. 

93.  Secondly,  procedures,  however  formal  or  b^ 

smoothly  where  the  substantive  regulation  involved, 
formal  agreement  or  by  custom  and  practice,  is 
Where  tedmical  change  is  least,  where  markets  are  most  steady,  it  wo 
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be  expected  that  predictability  is  greatest,  and  predictable  problems  are 
those  which  it  is  most  easy  to  resolve  procedurally,  for  they  can  be  resolved 
at  leisure  and  with  confidence  that  neither  the  interest  of  workers  nor  of 
managements  will  suffer. 

94.  Thirdly,  where  workplace  relations  are  concerned,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  the  orderliness,  consistency  and  behaviour  of  management  is  usually, 
thou^  not  invariably,  of  crucial  importance.  Trade  union  members  me 
required  to  operate  within  the  general  regulative  framework  provided  by 
mMagements  because,  in  the  workplace  situation,  only  the  management  ^ 
provide  such  a framework.  Where  management  fails  to  provide  order  the 
operation  of  procedures  is  likely  to  be  difficult. 

95  Given  only  these  three  variables,  it  is  likely  that  some  industries 
are  because  of  the  nature  of  their  production  methods,  the  speed  of 

change  involved,  and  the  style  and  competence  of  their  individual 
managements,  likely  to  experience  different  results  from,  ffieir  procedures. 
It  is  less  immediately  apparent  than  is  often  assumed  that  procedure  cm, 
or  should,  be  equally  successful  in  disposing  of  issues  in  all  industrial 
circumstances. 

96  Indeed  it  is  at  bottom  questionable  what  constitutes  procedural 
success.  While  it  may  be  generally  admitted  that  procedmes  have  as  their 
main  object  the  achievement  of  industrial  peace,  it  may  be  that  peace  cm 
only  be  maintained,  in  some  situations,  at  a price.  J^hat 

in  national  terms,  a high  one.  It  is  notable  that  in  the  United  States,  which 
would  generally  be  thought  to  be  techmcally  and  managerially  pro^essive, 
and  which  enjoys  an  industrial  relations  system  more  regulated  flian  out 
own  loss  of  working  time  through  stoppages  of  work  is  much  greater  than 
in  our  own.  May  it  perhaps  be  that,  among  other  things,  the  pace  of 
change  is  higher  and  that  this  creates  more  problems?  May  it  perhaps 
be  that  much  of  the  peace  that  we  enjoy  results  from  lack  of  change,  and 
that,  if  we  are  successful  in  speeding  up  our  rate  of  growth,  we  can  expect 
more  conflict  which  will  demand  procedural  handling  and  result  in  more 
stoppages  of  work?  It  should  not  necessarily  be  assumed  that  a good 
procedure  is  one  which  prevents  all  outward  conflict.  Perhaps  the  sucwss 
of  procedure  should  also  be  measured  against  the  seriousness  of  the  conflict 
with  which  it  has  to  cope,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  industry  concerned 
has  adopted  itself  to  modem  technology  and  market  conditions. 


D.  SOME  CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  PROCEDURES 

The  Legal  Enforcement  of  Procedures 

97.  In  industrial  relations  legal  provisions  are  most  readily  used  to 
enforce  substantive  terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  and,  where  such 
enforcement  is  encouraged,  it  is  logical  for  the  State  to  develop  a system  of 
labour  courts  or  official  arbitrators  and  to  give  these  arrangements  a role 
in  procedures  for  settling  substantive  issues  arising.  This  is  evidently  most 
easily  done  where  the  State  itself  lays  down  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, but  it  can  also  be  done  where  collective  agreements,  though  volun- 
tarily ” made,  subsequently  become  legally  enforceable  as  collective  contracts 
of  employment. 

98.  It  is  precisely  the  absence  of  such  conditions  which  has  led  us  in 
this  country  to  develop  a system  in  which  State  enforcement  of  terms  Md 
conditions,  outside  those  provided  for  in  the  Factories  Acts  and  similar 
legislation,  and  now  in  the  Industrial  Training  and  the  Redundancy 
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1,  Acts,  is  substantially  absent.  The  concentration  of  official  eflort 

i!?!  not  upon  enforcement,  but  on  remedial  acUon  in  case  of 
a-ffirS  through  conciliation  and  arbitration.  If  such  enforcement  were 
contemplated,  this  would  require  a major  change  m the  legal  status  of 
Infective  agreements.  It  would  also  demand  a change  m their  character. 

Pnr  anv  attempt  to  enforce  legally  substantive  agreements  as  loose  and 
^meS  as  those  normally  arrived  at  in  this  country  would  surely  be  very 
Certainly  labour  courts  elsewhere  do  not  normally  undertake 
^Sce  handling  of  the  kind  that  is  so  widely  practised  in  Britain  yet  this 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  setting  them  up  to  adji^icate  m 
ofthe  ?ypfof  collective  aVeements  which  normaUy  exist  in  Britain. 

QQ  Tt  is  no  doubt  for  this  reason  that  where  legal  enforcement  has  been 
rnntemplated,  this  has  mainly  taken  the  form  of  procedural  intervention.  Its 
^^^biects  have  been  either  to  ensure  some  compulsory  settlement  of  issues 
Sg  voM  or  of  providing  some  kind  of  penalty  agamst 

wUiuinnal  action  The  first  of  these  approaches  is  represented  by  the 
Cpuiri^  arWttaS  provided  for  in  Order  1305  from  1940  to  1951  the 
throueh  the  original  provisions  of  the  Contracts  of  Employment  Act 
second  ^o  f unconstitutional  action  could,  in  certain  circumstmces, 
fead  workers  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  courts  ; in  the  second  workers  coffid  be 
penalised  by  forfeiting  the  longer  terms  of  notice  provided  for  m the  Act. 

100  There  is  no  room  for  dispute  about  the  general  failure  of  both 
these  approaches.  While  Order  1305  had  its  uses  in  extendmg  the  con- 
wntionS^  notion  of  arbitration,  its  enforcement  m practice  proved  to  be 
extremely  difficult,  in  part  because  it  was  legally  and  from  the  more  parely 
fndusttW  relations  point  of  view  impracticable  to  apply  legal  sanctions 
throueh  the  courts  to  large  numbers  of  workers  and  in  part  b^ause  any 
lee^  rtctory  was  likely  to  be  a pyrrhic  one.  The  second  approach  was 
unsuccessful  not  only  because  trade  union  members  were  inclined  to  argue 
that  non-enforcement  of  the  employer’s  rights  should  be  a condition  of  a 
return  to  work  but  also  because  individual  employers  were  not  prepared  to 
face  the  consequences  of  worsening  relations  with  their  workers  by  insisting 
upon  its  rigid  application. 

subsmti^^a^r^Lem" 

ag^st  liconstitutional  action  in  the  form  of  fines  ^ 

akin  to  labour  courts,  since  such  a system  would  seeni  to  provide  m oppor 
ti^ty  of  keeping  the  British  system  substantially  as  it  is  while  avoidmg  som 
of  the  grosser  difficulties  involved  in  other  approaches. 

102.  It  is  immediately  evident  that,  if  this  were  done  volunt^  Ff^re^nt 
themselves  would  need  to  be  more  carefully  formulated  than  |t  Presenti 
The  absence  of  written  procedures  m some  mdustnes  and  their  deliberately 
Sor^Toperltirin  most  other  industries  ^ould.  scarce  y be 
continue  either  so  far  as  procedural  stages  “ the  rights  of  ^ 
concerned.  Unless  greater  formality  were  mtroduced.  any  lab^ 
be  in  the  position,  not  of  an  adjudicator  and  imposer  of  appropnate  penalty, 
but  of  a conciliator.  , 

103  This  armiment  applies  a fortiori  to  works  and  domestic  rather  than 

to  procedures  laid  down  at  national  level.  ®^^/l?here*an  tot^ver^ 

establishment  that  most  grievance  handling  is  done,  and  where  all  but  a very 
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atnall  number  o£  unconstitutional  stoppages  occur.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  widely  acknowledged  that  full-time  trade  union  officials  are  seldom 
found  to  act  unconstitutionally,  and  that  current  arrangements  for  keeping 
procedure  intact  are  quite  sufficient  to  impress  upon  them  the  need  for  con- 
stitutional behaviour.  Indeed,  it  is  often  suggested  that  the  legal  enforcement 
S procedure  is  needed  precisely  in  order  to  help  them  to  bring  their  members 
in  the  workplace  in  line  so  far  as  constitutionality  is  concerned. 

104  It  is  also  true  that  it  is  in  the  workplace  that  procedures  are  most 
loosely 'defined  and  therefore,  if  they  are  in  any  particular  sense  to  be  legally 
adSstered,  most  in  need  of  careful  formulation.  This  looseness  of  definition 
Irises  from  a number  of  sources.  National  procedure  agreements  seldom  lay 
do^  n much  detail  the  procedural  position  in  the  workplace  ; many  do  not 
iTit  down  at  all.  In  some  establishments  vyritten  procedures  have  been 
town  up.  There  is  no  ready  means  of  determining  the  proportion  of  estab- 
liSments  in  which  such  procedures  exist ; probably  m a majority  of  large 
establishments  and  in  minority  of  all  establishments  m the  country.  But 
investigation  shows  that,  even  where  procedures  are  written,  they  seldom 
opmate  strictly  “according  to  the  book”,  partly  because  the  issues  to  be 
dellt  with  are  too  varying  and  complex  to  make  this  easily  Practicable  and 
partly  because  most  managements  are  too  little  concern^  about  the  letter 
of  procedures  to  administer  them  consistently  or  invariably.  Iii  short,  the 
parties  at  the  workplace  think  of  domestic  procedures  as  convenient  devices 
for  settling  differences,  but  not  by  any  means  as  rigid  structums  to  be 
adLred  to  in  any  legal  fashion.  “Unconstitutional  behaviour”  is,  for  no 
Xr  reason  than  this,  more  difficult  to  define  than  it  would  superficially 
appear  to  be. 

105  This  same  observation  is  also  true  in  another  sense.  Thou^  it 
may  on  occasion,  be  sufficiently  clear  that  trade  union  members  have 
breached  procedure  by  stopping  work  before  procedure  has  been  exhausted, 
it  is  clear  neither  what  precisely  constitutes  a stoppage  of  work  nor  wheffier, 
even  if  a breach  of  procedure  is  admitted,  this  was  the  true  breach  of 
procedure  involved.  On  the  one  side,  management  would  no  doubt  suggest 
that  any  action  leading  to  interruption  of  work  was  a breach  of  procedure 
This  would  certainly  include  stoppages  involving  men  walking  out  or  laying 
down  their  tools,  but  it  would  also  include  go-slows,  bans  on  overtime, 
working  to  rule,  and  even  in  some  cases  men  overstaying  their  lunch  hom 
as  a result  of  lunch  time  trade  union  meetings.  Trade  unions  could  be 
expected  to  admit  some  of  these  actions  as  breaches  of  procedure,  but 
by  no  means  all.  Certainly  it  is  not  clear  whether  all  such  actions  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  equally  culpable. 

106.  More  serious,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that,  even  where  a trade  union 
might  admit  that  its  members  were  technically  in  breach  of  procedure  and 
attempt  to  revert  to  procedural  channels  by  securing  a return  to  TOrk, 
they  would  not  necessarily  admit  that  such  a breach  was  unjustifiable,  ihey 
might  well  argue,  and  commonly  do,  that  the  overt  breach  concerned  was 
not  in  fact  the  true  breach,  and  that  it  was  occasioned  by  some  act  of 
management  which,  while  not  in  itself  necessarily  unconstitutional,  was  cer- 
tainly negligent  or  provocative.  Common  among  these  allegations  would 
be  the  suggestion  that  workers  were  merely  responding  to  managements 
slowness  in  operating  procedure  on  a particular  grievance,  that  management, 
while  acting  within  its  rights,  had  acted  provocatively  (for  example  m acting 
without  proper  consultation,  or  in  dismissing  a worker  without  due  establish- 
ment of  cause),  that  unconstitutional  action  was  merely  a conditioned  re- 
sponse to  an  unjustifiable  act  rather  than  a procedural  breach  in  intention 
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„ iirmlication.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  likely  that  trade  unions 
would^argue  ii?  this  way  in  relation  to  most  of  their  members’  formally 

unconstitutional  acts.  .....  . . . 

107  The  significance  of  this  observation  is  of  major  importance  to  the 
1 r,i  a labour  court  in  imposing  penalties  for  unconstitutional  action, 
a court  would  be  required  not  merely  to  adjudicate  on  whether 
“u  rhreach  had  taken  place  or  not,  but  also,  if  equitable  relations  between 
Z^Ldes  were  to  be  maintained,  on  the  quality  and  justification  for  the 
tt  FtSf  In  doing  so,  it  would  not  only  be  deciding  on  the  issue  of  pro- 
^Zral  breach  but  also  upon  the  spirit  with  which  procedure  had  been 
apphed,  by  management  as  well  as  by  trade  umon. 

infl  Finally  it  seems  doubtful  whether  in  practice  managements  them- 
»iv;rwould  be  willing  to  take  issue  with  their  workers  on  many  occasions 
on  PureW  procedural  grounds.  The  principal  object  of  procedures  as 
Znly  understood  in  this  country  is  to  settle  problems  ansing  m the 
»^Mace  In  the  process  of  settlement,  each  side  applies  pressures  upon 
r Xr  and  each  Fide  has  its  own  views  on  which  kinds  of  pressure  are, 
to  giwn  circumstances,  legitimate  or  illegitimate  Mostly  there  is  tacit  agree- 
ment as  to  where  legitimate  pressures  end  and  illegitimate  pressures  begin  and 
f belief  that  to  exceed  the  legitimate  will  lead  only  to  worsemng  relation- 
ships Workers  very  rarely,  taking  the  country  as  a whole,  employ  uncon- 
dtutional  action  if  this  can  be  avoided;  managements  very  rarely  seek  a 
howdown  with  their  employees,  for  after  such  action  the  process  of  Imng 
together  has  inevitably  to  be  resumed,  and  a conviction  on  either  side  that 
the  other  side  has  failed  to  play  the  game  can  scanxly  be  expected  to 
make  this  easier.  One  rarely  takes  one’s  immediate  family,  famihars  or 
neighbours  to  law.  Positive  steps  to  improve  family  relationships  are  likely 
to  be  preferable. 

109.  Among  practitioners  of  industrial  relations  in  the  workplace  there 
exists  a profound  misgiving  about  the  appropriateness  or  practical  value 
offte  application  of  legal  sanctions  in  procedure.  In  the  mam,  the  advocates 
of  Zch  methods  are  to  be  found  among  those  who  are  not  immediately 
associated  with  workplace  problems  and  among  those  who  believe  that 
there  ought  to  exist  quick  and  ready  answers  to  &e  relatively  few  areas  of 
industry  in  which  unconstitutional  action  is  endeinic.  In  genial,  piacbtimeis 
in  the  industrial  relations  field,  while  acknowledging  that  unconstitutional 
action  is  a problem,  would  tend  to  turn  attention  less  to  ‘he  development 
of  new  sanctions  than  to  the  task  of  improvmg  the  operation  of  conciliatory 
processes.  . , 

110  It  would  be  widely  acknowledged  that  such  processes,  especially 
in  the  workplace,  are  often  relatively  crudely  organised.  P”! 

cedures  are  often  loose  and  poorly  administered,  Sup®msors  md^ 
are  rarely  trained  in  their  industrial  relations  fimctions.  Stop  stewards 
very  seldom  receive  formal  instruction  in  handhng  issues.  The  Jevel  o 
sophistication  in  British  workplace  relations  is  low,  and  *ti®  widely 
that  improvements  could  be  achieved  by  educational  rn^ns. 
such  m^ns  are  being  most  widely  applied  where  relations  are  already 
good  and  unconstitutional  action  rare. 

111.  There  is  also  a growing  belief  that 
a poor  substitute  for  inadequate  management  and  siSms  S 

be  preferable  to  study  the  circumstances  of  strike  Pr°>i= 
to  develop  appropriate  workplace  remedies  than  to  expect 
overall  diiciplinary  factor  would  remedy  the 

are  rare  enough  to  make  such  an  approach  reasonably  practicable,  though 
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admittedly  longer  term  in  their  effects  than  some  observers  would  desire. 
The  Devlin  Conunittee  on  the  docks  and  the  Motor  Industry  Joint  Labour 
Council  both  provide  a possible  basis  for  this  approach  which  could  be 
developed  in  other  situations  and  which  may  prove  to  be  more  practicable 
than  any  blanket  attempt  to  remedy  disorder  by  increased  sanctions  alone. 

How  much  can  be  Expected  from  Procedural  Rules? 

112.  In  part,  the  present  attitude  to  unconstitutional  action  is  derived 
from  a high  expectation  of  effectiveness  from  procedures.  It  is  implicit 
in  much  discussion  of  the  incidence  of  strikes  that  procedures  ought  to  solve 
all  problems  arising  between  organised  labour  and  managements,  whether 
inside  or  outside  the  establishment.  By  inference,  all  stoppages  of  work 
axe  undesirable  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  public  mind,  there  is  much 
distinction  made  between  constitutional  and  unconstitutional  stoppages  and 
between  those  which  are  official  and  those  which  are  unofficial. 

113.  It  is  easy  to  sympathise  with  this  point  of  view.  All  stoppages 
tend  to  interrupt  production  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inconvenience  the 
public.  They  are  all  potentially  serious  in  their  economic  consequences. 
Many  appear  to  arise  out  of  trivial  issues  or  out  of  situations  which  the 
general  public  finds  it  difficult  to  understand.  It  follows  from  this  that 
strikes  are  a matter  of  acute  public  concern. 

114.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  stoppages  of  work  are  unjustified  or 
unreasonable,  or  that  procedures  can  be  expected  to  eliminate  all  overt 
conflict  between  workers  and  managements.  True,  it  is  rare  to  find  a 
situation  in  which  the  parties  could  not  conceivably  have  behaved  other- 
wise and  in  which  a stoppage  of  work  could  not,  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  have  been  avoided.  But  this  is  hardly  the  reality  of  the  situation, 
In  practice  both  workers  and  managements  do  behave,  on  occasion,  both 
badly  and  foolishly.  The  question  is  not  whether  strikes  are  likely  to 
occur  but  whether  they  occur  too  frequently  and  whether,  when  they  do 
occur,  they  are  unnecessary  and  unduly  disruptive  in  their  effects. 

115.  It  is  evident  that  no  procedure  can  be  so  perfect  that  it  will  lead 
to  complete  peace  between  the  parties.  The  role  of  procedures  is  to  pro- 
vide avenues  for  peaceful  settlement,  but  its  effects  can  never  be  expected 
to  be  absolute.  Indeed,  there  is  a sense  in  which  procedure  can  be^  too 
successful  and  in  some  British  industries  it  may  be  claimed  that  this  is 
so.  For  the  effect  of  procedure  is  to  achieve  acceptable  compromise  and 
it  may  be  that  such  compromise  is  not  always  in  the  economic  or  social 
interest.  It  may  be  that  in  some  circumstances,  and  in  order  to  achieve 
appropriate  change  in  means  or  methods  of  production,  or  in  order  to 
clarify  situations,  overt  conflict  between  workers  and  management  is  positively 
beneficial.  It  is  perhaps,  as  has  already  been  observed,  not  without  signifi- 
cance that  in  some  of  the  most  rapidly  developing  economies  in  the  world, 
losses  of  working  time  by  strike  action  are  greater  than  they  are  m this 
country.  Unquestionably,  if  the  pace  of  economic  and  technical  change  in 
this  country  was  accelerated,  we  might  reasonably  expect  not  fewer  strikes 
but  more  strikes.  This  might  simply  indicate  that  the  pattern  of  existing, 
and  often  comfortable,  relationships,  between  workers  and  managements 
was  constantly  being  disturbed. 

116.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  procedures  should 
be  expected  to  achieve  complete  industrial  peace,  or  any  particular  level 
of  industrial  peace.  The  criteria  are  rather  whether  the  situation  in  any 
particular  industiy  is  generating  conflict-prone  situations,  and  whether,  in 
these  situations,  procedures  are  sufificiently  effective  to  ensure  that  all  reason- 
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w.  aftemots  are  being  made  to  achieve  peaceful  settlement.  There  are 
nossiWv  situations  in  British  industry  in  which  procedures  are  too  success- 
wWch  challenge  and  response  are  being  unduly  muted ; there  are 
™ sHuations  in  which  procedures  appear  to  be  too  ineffective  in 
resolving  differences  between  the  parties. 

Can  Voluntary  Procedures  be  Improved? 

1 17  Outstanding  in  the  current  procedural  position  is  the  fact  that  the 
informal  application  of  existing  voluntary  industry-wide  and  domestic  pro- 
Sdures  has  tended  to  inhibit  the  parties  from  undertaking  studies  of  pro- 
ceS  problems  and  of  making  formal  changes  which  might  improve  their 
mrlnd  operation.  The  fact  that  procedures  have  existed  unchallenged  and 
unamended  for  a long  period  and  have  thus  “ stood  the  test  of  time  is  not 
nSwily  a good  reason  for  assuming  that  they  are  working  well  under 
Sm  conditions.  In  particular,  the  growth  of  workplace  bargaining  and 
thflatgely  informal  growth  of  trade  union  workshop  organisation  have 
wun  to  “ overwork  ” procedures  both  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  cases 
wi^which  they  are  expected  to  deal  and  in  relation  to  the  handling  of 
workplace  pressures  and  negotiations. 

118  Perhaps,  also,  the  situation,  in  making  unclear  the  conventional  dis- 
tinction between  negotiation  and  consultation  and  in  encouraging  the  ^owth 
of  informal  consultative  methods,  is  rapidly  beginning  to  demand  a clearer 
definition  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  both  managements  in  grievance 
handling  and  a clearer  statement  of  what  workplace  institutions  are  neces- 
sary to  achieve  settlement. 

119  Where  non-manual  worker  unions  are  concerned  the  problem  rnay 
be  even  more  fundamental,  for  here  it  is  possible  to  argue  that,  if  the  position 
can  be  clarified,  particularly  in  relation  to  recognition,  m^y  of  the 
dfficulties  associated  with  the  often  painful  development  of  relations  with 
employers  may  be  escaped  and  much  unnecessary  conflict  avoided  in  the 
future. 

120  It  may  even  be  practical  for  the  State  to  take  a more  positive_  view 
than  in  the  past  on  what  kind  of  procedural  arrangements  are  desirable 
both  for  manual  and  non-manual  workers,  and  to  work  towards  estab- 
lishment of  standards  of  procedural  behaviour  which  are  sometimes  not 
attained  under  some  current  procedural  systems.  Such  a developtnent  would 
suggest,  in  the  first  instance,  a more  detailed  study  of  some  exisUng  pro- 
cedures, and  it  is  to  this  that  my  second  paper  is  devoted. 
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FOREWORD 


The  present  paper  is  the  first  of  two  dealing  with  disputes  procedures 
in  British  industry  prepared  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions 
and  Employers’  Associations  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Marsh,  Senior  Research  Fellow 
in  Industrial  Relations,  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Marsh  discusses  the  general  functions  of  disputes 
procedures  in  industrial  relations  systems  and  outlines  the  general  features 
of  such  procedures  in  Britain  together  with  some  issues  relating  to  them 
which  are  at  present  under  consideration.  In  his  second  paper  Mr.  Marsh 
will  analyse  the  procedural  situation  in  a number  of  representative  British 
industries,  outline  the  principal  difficulties  which  they  are  encountering  and 
make  suggestions  for  possible  improvements. 

The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  of  course  those  of  Mr.  Marsh  and 
do  not  necessarily  represent  or  foreshadow  those  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
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SUMMARY 


A.  Procedural  Rules  in  Industrial  Relations  Systems 

Very  little  public  attention  has  been  paid  to  procedures  for  preventing 
and  settling  industrial  disputes  in  this  country.  Expressions  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  way  in  which  they  operate  are  a feature  of  the  last  five  years. 
Part  of  this  feehng  arises  out  of  the  growth  of  workplace  bargaining  by 
shop  stewards,  and  the  realisation  that  this  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  “ unofficial  ” and  “ unconstitutional  ” strikes.  Another  source 
of  criticism  has  been  the  loose  and  permissive  nature  of  many  of  our 
procedural  arrangements,  which  are  said  to  encourage  the  development  of 
wage-induced  inflation. 

Sometimes  criticisms  of  our  essentially  voluntary  system  of  dispute 
settlement  have  been  taken  to  the  point  where  critics  have  advocated  legal 
compulsion,  and  the  introduction  of  various  penalties  for  those  who  are 
involved  in  a breach  of  procedxue.  Some  have  advocated  particular 
features  which  already  exist  in  other  systems  of  industrial  relations — such 
as  those  of  Sweden,  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  very  little 
is  known  about  the  way  in  which  our  procedures  actually  work,  fl  it  is 
accepted  that  they  are  deficient,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  we  know 
almost  nothing  about  how  these  deficiencies  arise. 

B.  The  Analysis  of  Procedural  Rules 

The  functions  of  procedures  can  be  divided  into  those  concerning  trade 
union  recognition,  and  those  that  estabhsh  machinery  for  reconciling 
differences  between  unions  and  employers. 

Recognition  is  a vague  concept,  and  the  extent  to  which  a union  is 
recognised  in  a particular  plant  or  industry  is  often  difficult  to  define.  The 
rights  that  follow  from  recognition  are  also  often  a matter  of  some  dispute 
between  the  parties. 

The  main  objects  of  machinery  for  reconciling  differences  are  to  make, 
apply  and  interpret  collective  agreements,  and  to  deal  with  grievances. 
Expressed  in  the  broadest  possible  terms  procedures  are  treaties  of  peace 
and  devices  for  avoiding  war.  It  is  implicit  in  their  effective  operation  that 
at  each  level  at  which  an  issue  is  discussed  a genuine  attempt  should  be 
made  to  settle  the  dispute.  No  procedure  can  last  without  the  will  to  settle 
and  a sense  of  common  interest  in  doing  so. 

Procedural  machinery  itself  varies  mainly  according  to  the  use  it  makes 
of  outsiders  in  the  procedural  process.  Vlffiatever  variety  of  procedure  is 
preferred,  effective  working  involves  a desire  on  the  part  of  both  sides  to 
observe  the  limitations  it  imposes  in  good  faith.  This  means  that  procedure 
should  be  “kept  intact”,  i.e.  that  it  should  normally  be  exhausted  before 
either  party  is  free  to  take  unilateral  action  against  the  other,  and  that 
when  decisions  have  been  arrived  at  a genuine  attempt  should  be  made  to 
apply  them. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  realised  that  pressures  and  devices  intended  to 
keep  procedure  intact  will  tend  to  be  applied  more  against  trade  unions 
than  employers.  This  is  partly  because  union  members  are  more  likely  to 
comrmt  overt  acts  against  their  union’s  wishes  than  managers  or  employers 
against  their  own  organisation,  and  partly  because  a breach  of  procedure 
by  an  employer  does  not  lead  to  an  interruption  in  production  unless  it  is 
challenged  by  trade  union  members. 
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There  is  no  “ normal  ” position  for  the  State  to  adopt  towards  pro- 
cedures, and  the  interest  taken  by  government  in  their  operation  varies 
greatly  from  country  to  country.  It  appears  that  the  amount  that  can  be 
learnt  by  comparison  with  the  position  in  other  countries  is  limited. 

C.  Procedural  Rules  in  the  British  System 

In  Britain  most  procedures  do  not  define  the  broad  issues  of  rights  and 
duties  to  be  claimed  under  them  in  any  precise  way.  It  is  not  usual  for  a 
distinction  to  be  made  between  the  process  of  applying  and  interpreting 
existing  agreements,  as  against  the  process  of  formulating  new  ones.  On 
the  whole  procedures  applying  to  non-manual  workers  are  less  compre- 
hensive and  more  restrictive  than  those  that  affect  manual  workers. 

In  the  past  the  State  has  encouraged  the  development  of  voluntary 
machinery  for  dispute  settlement  and  provided  a number  of  optional 
aids — such  as  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  conciliation  and  arbitration  service. 
It  has  generally  abstained  from  positive  intervention  in  the  process  of  dispute 
resolution,  and  has  not  normally  sought  to  provide  legal  sanctions  to  compel 
the  observance  of  agreements  and  settlements. 

This  tradition  of  voluntarism  and  State  intervention  can  be  justified 
on  two  main  grounds.  First,  it  can  be  argued  that  agreements  voluntarily 
entered  into  by  the  parties  involved  are  more  likely  to  be  kept  than  those 
imposed  upon  them  from  outside.  Second,  it  must  be  realised  that  in 
Britain  there  is  no  legal  tradition  which  would  suggest  that  lawyers  are 
adept  at  dealing  with  industrial  relations  problems.  Moreover,  the  parties 
to  the  industrial  relations  process  in  this  country  rarely  intend  to  establish 
a detailed  corpus  of  general  rules  which  would  be  suitable  for  legal  or 
quasi-legal  application.  On  the  contrary,  for  the  most  part,  when  making 
agreements,  they  appear  to  consider  that  they  are  only  creating  a loose 
framework  of  reference,  which  can  be  modified  at  workshop  level  to  fit 
particular  situations  and  conditions  so  that  it  does  not  hamper  the  resolu- 
tion of  individual  disputes. 

One  effect  of  this  extremely  flexible  system  is  to  lay  emphasis  on  the 
quality  of  personal  relationships  at  domestic  level.  Another  is  to  maintain 
and  reinforce  the  custom  of  relying  on  unwritten,  informal  understandings 
between  shop  stewards  and  management  in  particular  plants.  This  in 
turn  results  in  both  sides  tending  to  regard  their  local  grievance  pro- 
cedures as  instruments  by  which  they  can  obtain  concessions  from  each 
other,  rather  than  arrangements  which  have  any  absolute  validity  in  them- 
selves. 

Conclusions  concerning  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different  procedures 
are  difiicult  to  draw,  but  there  are  three  factors  that  have  to  be  borne  in 
mind  which  appear  to  be  fairly  well  established.  First,  it  is  easiest  to  operate 
and  observe  procedures  where  the  process  of  manufacture  is  itself  orderly. 
Secondly,  procedures  function  most  smoothly  where  technical  change  is 
least,  where  markets  are  relatively  steady  and,  where  as  a result,  predic- 
ability  is  ^eatest.  Thirdly,  the  orderliness  and  consistency  of  management 
behaviour  is  itself  of  considerable  importance,  particularly  at  workshop  level. 

Given  these  three  variables  it  seems  likely  that  some  industries— for 
example  motor  car  manufacture — will  face  greater  problems  than  others 
in  disposing  of  all  grievances  and  claims  peacefully. 

D.  Some  Current  Issues 

Legal  enforcement  of  all  collective  agreements,  including  procedure 
agreements  would  require  a major  change  in  their  character.  In  their 
present  form  our  agreements  are  far  too  loose  and  imprecise  to  serve  as 
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satisfactory  legal-  documents.  Moreover,  past  experience  of  attempts  to 
provide  our  industrial  relations  system  with  additional  legal  sanctions 
Me  generally  agreed  to  have  failed — ^partly  because  it  was  found  to  be 
impractical  to  apply  such  sanctions,  and  partly  because  individual  employers 
were  understandably  reluctant  to  face  the  consequences  of  a further  worsen- 
ing of  industrial  relationships  by  insisting  on  their  full  legal  rights.  In  any 
case,  given  the  imprecise  nature  of  most  workshop  procedures,  even  if 
it  could  be  shown  that  workers  were  technically  in  breach  of  them, 
it  would  also  be  possible  to  suggest  that  management  might  also  be  at  fault. 
Certainly  the  trade  unions  would  tend  to  argue  in  this  way,  and  so  if  the 
law  were  to  appear  fair  to  both  sides  it  would  have  to  take  on  the  task 
of  assessing  how  far  any  proven  breach  was  itself  justifiable.  This  would 
involve  those  who  administered  the  law  in  complex  and  difficult  judgments, 
such  as  how  far  “ the  spirit  ” of  the  procedure  had  been  observed  by  manage- 
ment, and  open  up  discussion  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  issues  in 
dispute. 

Largely  because  they  realise  the  difficulties  involved  in  formulating  and 
applying  effective  legal  sanctions  there  exists  among  practitioners  of  indus- 
trial relations  in  the  workplace  a profound  misgiving  concerning  the  practical 
value  of  remedies  of  this  kind.  In  the  main,  advocates  of  such  methods 
are  found  among  those  not  associated  with  workplace  problems  who  still 
believe  that  there  ought  to  exist  quick  and  ready  answers  to  the  difficulties 
that  arise  in  the  relatively  few  areas  of  industry  where  unconstitutional 
action  is  endemic.  This  does  not  mean  that  workplace  procedures  are 
not  felt  to  be  too  loose  or  that  they  are  not  frequently  poorly  administered  by 
people  often  quite  untrained  in  their  use.  Nor  does  it  rule  out  the  need  to 
study,  objectively  and  in  detail,  the  circumstances  of  strike  prone  situations, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  find  appropriate  and  specific  remedies  in  each  case. 

Finally,  it  must  be  stressed  that  to  some  extent  present  attitudes  towards 
unconstitutional  action  by  employees  derives  from  mistaken  expectations 
about  the  possible  effectiveness  of  procedure.  Implicit  in  much  discussion 
is  the  assumption  that  good  procedure  should  solve  all  problems.  By 
inference  all  stoppages  of  work,  both  constitutional  and  unconstitutional,  are 
undesirable.  In  fact  no  procedure  can  fulfil  a role  of  this  kind,  and  there 
is  a sense  in  which  procedure  may  be  too  successful.  In  some  British 
industries  it  may  be  claimed  that  this  is  so.  The  effect  of  procedure  is  to 
achieve  acceptable  compromise,  and  this  may  not  always  be  in  the  general 
economic  or  social  interest.  It  may  be  that  sometimes,  in  order  to  achieve 
change,  or  to  clarify  situations,  overt  conflict  between  workers  and  manage- 
ment is  positively  beneficial.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  without  significance  that 
in  some  of  the  most  rapidly  developing  economies  in  the  world  losses  of 
working  time  by  strike  action  are  greater  than  they  are  in  this  country. 
Unquestionably,  if  the  pace  of  economic  amd  technical  change  was 
accelerated,  we  might  reasonably  expect  more  strikes  rather  than  less. 

Procedural  adequacy  should  therefore  be  judged  not  simply  by  the  absence 
of  overt  conflict,  but  by  whether  reasonable  attempts  to  achieve  a peaceful 
settlement  are  encouraged  or  inhibited  by  existing  arrangements.  The  m^ 
defect  of  oin  informal  and  flexible  system  is  that  it  discomages  the  parties 
from  undertaking  studies  of  procedural  problems  and  suggesting  formal 
changes  which  might  improve  situations.  It  may  be  that  we  need  a clearer 
definition  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  in  local  grievance 
settlement,  and  a clearer  statement  of  what  workplace  institutions  are  neces- 
sary to  achieve  settlement.  If  this  could  be  done  now  in  respect  of  pro- 
cedures for  non-manual  worker  unions  many  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  associated  with  the  growth  grievance  procedures  among  manual  workers 
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would  be  avoided.  It  may  even  be  practical  for  the  state  to  take  a more 
positive  view  than  in  the  past  of  the  kind  of  procedural  arrangements  that 
are  desirable,  and  to  work  towards  establishing  standards  of  procedural 
behaviour.  But  such  developments  would  depend,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
a more  detailed  study  of  some  existing  procedures.  It  is  to  this  task  that 
the  next  research  paper  will  be  devoted. 
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Preface 


1.  This  survey  was  undertaken  with  two  objectives:  (1)  to  provide  an 
account  of  what  is  known  and  written  about  shop  stewards.  ^ with  social 
reference  to  the  problems  before  the  Commission  ; (2)  to  assist  the  Ccm- 
missioners  in  deciding  on  the  subjects  about  which  they  required  further 
information. 

After  an  introductory  section  the  survey  considers  the  constitutional  and 
procedural  rules  which  are  intended  to  govern  shop_  steward  activities  in 
union  and  workplace.  It  goes  on  to  discuss  what  is  known  about  their 
actual  functions  in  the  workplace,  and  the  methods  and  effects  of  their 
bargaining  activities.  It  next  considers  available  information  about 
their  relationship  with  their  union,  and  discusses  the  factors  whidt 
may  be  said  to  affect  shop  steward  behaviour  and  influence.  Finally,  there 
are  sections  on  the  ways  in  which  the  picture  of  the  shop  steward  that 
emerges  from  our  existing  knowledge  of  his  activities  may  bo  said  to  have 
a bearing  on  specific  proposals  and  suggestions  before  the  Commission. 

Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  the  survey  as  complete  as  possible, 
but  there  are  many  important  aspects  of  the  shop  steward’s  job  which  are, 
as  yet,  unstudied  and  unrecorded.  Consequently,  the  Royal  Commission 
has  authorised  a considerable  programme  of  original  research  in  the  field 
of  workshop  relations.  This  will  involve,  among  other  things,  interviewing 
a representative  sample  of  shop  stewards,  trade  union  officials  and  ordinary 
workers,  and  also  foremen,  personnel  managers  and  officers  of  empiloyers’ 
associations.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  supplement  the  gaps  in  our 
present  knowledge,  and  to  provide  a much  more  reliable  and  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  state  of  workshop  relations  in  this  country. 

Much  of  the  unpublished  material  contained  in  this  survw  is  based  on  a 
study  which  I conducted  as  a Research  Fellow  of  Nuffield  College,  Oxford, 
in  association  with  Mr.  E.  E.  Coker.  The  study  was  financed  out  of  a grant 
from  the  Leverhulme  Trustees’  to  the  college  for  research  into  industrial 
relations.  I should  like  to  record  our  gratitude  to  the  Warden  and  Fellows 
of  Nuffield  College  and  to  the  Leverhulme  Trustees. 

I must  also  thank  many  of  my  academic  colleagues  who  helped  in 
the  compiling  of  this  survey,  not  least  by  providing  me  with  the  results 
of  their  own  unpublished  researches.  I should  also  thank  those  who 
corrected  my  attempts  to  summarise  their  complex  arguments  in  a few  lines. 
When  dealing  vriffi  matters  of  opinion  and  judgement  I have  tried  to  make 
it  clear  whose  views  were  being  expressed — including  my  own.  I apologise 
in  advance  to  anybody  who  feels  that  they  have  been  misrepresented. 

W.  E.  J.  McCarthy 
Research  Director 

Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions 
and  Employers’  Associations 
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A.  SUMMARY 

2.  The  Mowing  is  a short  summary  of  the  main  contents  of  each  section 
of  the  survey; 

B.  Introduction  ^ representatives  at  the  place  of  work. 

Shop  stewards  are  <1“®  numbers  are  increasing.  Lithe 

It  IS  uncertain  mmy  th  steward  attitudes  and  .strcia!  origins,  but 

length  of  service. 

C Constitutional  and  Procedural  Provisions 
Snion  rule  books  and  formtd  P— 
guides  to  the  ^^jr  are  not  regulated  by  rule  and  many 

in  procedure  agreements. 

D Shop  Steward  Functions  in  the  Workplace  ^ 

Ste^rds  bargain  about  a wide  range  of  issue.s.  although  there  is  a broad 
relationship  betwe^ 

oven  where  their 

ne^tiadng““a  is  confined  to  non-monetfry  issues  they  can  usually  atUl 
find  plenty  to  do. 

E.  Methods  and  Effects  of  Shop  Steward  Bargaining  . . 

The  most  common  arguments  used  by  shop 
demands  are  appeals  to  precedent  and  compansons  with  other  individuals 
Koupr  SU&ies  show  that  they  often  back  these  demand.^  with  vanous 
typef  of  collecdve  sanctions,  of  which  the  “ unconstitutional  strike  ^ only 
most  immediate  and  apparent.  Emp  oyers  have  f 
similar  range  of  sanctions,  and  it  appears  that  there  has  developed  a 
of  workplace  bargaining  in  which  sanctions  are^  a nonnal  feature.  But 
the  two  sides  do  not  necessarily  agree  about  the  circumstances  m which  the 
other  is  justified  in  resorting  to  sanctions. 

Workplace  settlements  are  rarely  embodied  in  any  formal  amement 
and  formal  procedures  for  dealing  with  disputes  are  usually  supplementea 
by  informal  customs  and  practices  diat  add  to  the  steward  s privileps.  Any 
move  towards  formalisation  might  be  resisted  by  stewards  or  management 
because  it  would  affect  their  power  position  in  relation  to  each  other. 

As  the  influence  of  shop  stewards  grows  in  a firm,  the  lower  lewis  of 
supervision  tend  to  be  left  out  of  the  industrial  relationa  process.  This  u 
pardy  because  stewards  demand  unrestricted  access  to  top  managemat, 
to  get  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlements,  and  partly  because  management 
is  forced  to  systematise  and  centralise  industrial  relations  decisions. 

Another  result  of  the  rise  of  shop  stewards  is  the  decline  and  transfonM- 
tion  of  joint  consultative  committees.  This  is  largely  because  stewaras 
regard  joint  consultation  as  an  ineffective  and  unfair  substitute  for  coUeotive 
bargaining. 

F.  Shop  Stewards  and  their  Unions 

Shop  stewards  are  usually  elected  by  other  members  of  their  union  in 
the  shop.  Unions  depend  on  them  to  collect  the  bulk  of  subscriptions,  to 
maintain  communication  with  the  membership,  and  to  provide  the  disputes 
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machinery  with  grievances  and  claims.  The  great  majority  of  members,  who 
do  not  attend  branch  meetings,  must  obtain  their  facts  and  opinions  about 
the  union  from  shop  stewards. 

There  are  marked  variations  in  the  frequency  of  coritacts  between  shop 
stewards  and  full  time  officials  in  different  unions.  there  is  evide^ 
that  in  the  engineering  industry,  where  the  appointment  of  full  tune  ofiKials 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  shop  stewards,  existing  officials  arc 
working  under  increasing  pressure. 

There  has  been  a considerable  growth  in  .shop  steward  training  courses 
in  recent  years,  but  what  has  been  provided  is  still  very  uneven  in  quality 
and  coverage.  The  great  majority  of  shop  stewards  have  received  no  formal 
training  for  their  job  as  a workplace  representative. 

The  main  way  in  which  unions  provide  constitutional  facilities  for  the 
formulation  of  workshop  policy  is  by  basing  the  pmary  unit  of  organisation 
on  tire  place  of  work.  Where  workplace  branches  exist  they  appear  to  be 
an  advantageous  and  efficient  form  of  organisation.  Nevertheless,  work- 
place based  branches  do  not  necessarily  prevent  conflict  between  the  member- 
ship and  established  union  authority,  nor  do  they  solve  the  decision  making 
problems  of  workers  from  different  unions  who  have  common  interests  and 
wish  to  develop  common  policies.  To  some  extent  shop  stewards  have  tried 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  multi-union  policies  by  setting  up  un- 
official  “Combine  Committees”.  These  committees  perform  useful  func- 
tions, but  are  not  without  their  disadvantages. 


Shop  stewards  play  a crucial  part  in  governing  and  administering  union.s 
at  branch  level.  A substantial  number  of  them  act  as  branch  secretaries  and 
serve  on  union  committees.  It  seems  that  about  a third  of  them  would 
like  to  become  full  time  union  officers. 


G.  Factors  Affecting  the  Behaviour  and  Influence  of  Shop  Stewards 

There  is,  as  yet,  no  generally  accepted  theory  of  die  factors  which  deter- 
mine shop  steward  behaviour  and  govern  the  extent  of  their  influence  in 
different  industries  and  firms.  But  there  are  numerous  studies  which  stress 
the  importance  of  particular  factors  and  describe  how  they  operate. 

It  seems  plausible  to  assume  that  to  some  extent  the  continued  growth 
of  shop  steward  influence  is  the  result  of  the  continuance  of  a relatively 
tight  labour  market,  although  it  is  difficult  to  explain  all  the  vanations  in 
behaviour  and  influence  by  reference  to  this  factor  alone. 

What  is  termed  the  sooio-technical  system  of  the  plant  probably  has 
some  effect  on  differences  in  behaviour  between  industries,  and  even  wilhm 
the  same  industry  variations  the  way  work  is  organised  may  help  to 
explain  the  existence  of  so  called  “ militant  ” groups. 

Institutional  factors,  such  as  the  degree  of  centralisation  in  ^ d™  or 
industry,  the  form  of  its  collective  agreements,  and  the  nature  of  ite  wage 
structure,  may  also  be  important  influences  which  help  to  explain  differences 
in  shop  steward  behaviour  and  power. 

Finally  the  attitudes  of  managers,  full  time  officials  and  the  workers 
themselves  cannot  be  left  out  of  account,  although  there  is  very  little  reliable 
evidence  concerning  these  matters.  On  the  basis  of  existing  evidence  it 
looks  as  though  British  managers  have  contributed  to  the  present  growth  in 
shop  steward  influence,  in  that  they  seem  to  prefer  to  deal  with  steward.s 
rather  than  full  time  officials,  and  like  to  keep  disputes  within  the  confines 
of  ffie  firm. 
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H.  Practical  Applications 

The  general  view  of  the  shop  steward  supported  by  existing  studies  sees 
him  as  essentially  a shop  floor  bargainer  using  every  opportunity  available 
to  him  to  try  to  satisfy  members’  demands.  If  necessary  he  is  ready  to 
circumvent  established  procedures  and  union  rules  in  pursuit  of  this  objec- 
tive. His  activities,  from  the  Management  viewpoint,  appear  to  involve  a 
constant  challenge  of  their  prerogatives  and  authority.  To  meet  such  a 
challenge  they  must  adopt  a more  systematic  and  planned  response  to  shop 
floor  demands.  Unions  too  are  challenged  by  the  growth  in  shop  steward 
influence  and  power.  They  need  active  and  loyal  shop  stewards  to  give 
meaning  to  union  membership  at  shop  floor  level,  but  must  remain  tdive 
to  the  potential  dangers  of  relying  on  semi-independent  lay  oflSoials,  who 
create  personal  and  multi-union  loyalties  among  their  rank  and  file. 

This  view  of  shop  stewards  may  be  said  to  have  a bearing  on  a number 
of  proposals  and  suggestions  put  before  the  Commission.  They  are:  (1) 
Additional  legal  penalties  to  prevent  breaches  of  agreements  : (2)  The  need 
for  more  trade  union  discipline ; (3)  The  case  for  more  formal  agreements ; 
(4)  Integrating  shop  stewards  into  the  union ; (5)  Reducing  Wage  Drift ; 
(6)  More  shop  steward  training ; (7)  Improved  communications  in  industry. 
A brief  review  of  the  main  considerations  involved  in  each  case  are  set  out 
in  this  section. 


B.  INTRODUCTION 

3.  The  term  “ shop  steward  ” is  used  to  refer  to  trade  union  lay  repre- 
sentatives at  the  place  of  work.  These  representatives  sometimes  have 
different  names  in  particular  unions  or  trades.  In  printing  they  are  called 
“ fathers  ” or  “ mothers  ” of  the  chapel ; in  the  Draughtsmen’s  union 
“ corresponding  members  ” ; in  the  Iron  and  Steel  and  Kindred  Trades 
Association  “W  orks  representatives  ”,  and  in  the  Clerical  and  Administra- 
tive Workers’  “ staff  representatives  ”,  However,  since  the  term  “ shop 
steward”  is  by  far  the  most  common  it  will  be  employed  throughout  this 
survey  to  refer  to  workplace  representatives  in  general.  To  classify  as  a 
shop  steward  for  our  purposes,  the  worker  concerned,  whatever  his  title, 
will  have  to  be  recognised  by  his  or  her  union  as  having  some  representative 
function  at  the  place  of  work — i.e.  it  will  be  part  of  his  union  job  to  raise 
grievances  and  make  claims  on  behalf  of  a group  of  members.  In  most 
cases  where  this  is  the  case  the  employer  involved  also  reoomises  the 
steward’s  rights  in  this  respect — althou^  this  need  not  necessarily  be  the 
case.’  In  a few  industries,  such  as  mining,  where  branch  organisation  within 
the  union  is  based  on  the  place  of  work,  wortolace  representation  is  made 
the  formal  responsibility  of  the  local  branch  officials — e.g.  the  branch  secre- 
tary, president  etc.  Where  this  is  so  then,  for  the  purposes  of  this  survey, 
such  officers  will  be  regarded  as  shop  stewards — when  acting  in  their  repre- 
sentative capacity.  On  the  other  hand  mere  “ coUec^g  stewards  ”,  who  in 
a union  like  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers  have  no  representative 
functions  as  such,  would  not  be  so  regarded  unless,  as  is  often  the  case, 
they  had  taken  on  the  additional  task  of  becoming  shop  stewards. 

4.  It  is  not  known  how  many  shop  stewards  there  are.  In  1959  Clegg, 
Killick  and  Adams  calculated  that  a sample  survey  they  conducted  supported 

1 For  example,  the  National  Joint  Council  for  the  Building  Industiy  has  only  recently 
agreed  to  the  fonml  recognition  of  stewards,  although  stewards  have  existed  in  Building  for 
many  years.  (See  also  below.) 
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a figure  of  about  90,000,  although  this  was  “ no  better  than  a guess  In 
1960  the  Trades  Union  Congress  put  forward  a figure  of  about  200,000, 
although  they  stressed  that  “ no  census  has  been  taken  Subsequent 
evidence  would  tend  to  suggest  that  ithe  truth  is  probably  somewhere  between 
these  two  figures.*  What  seems  probable  is  that  the  number  is  rising,  and 
that  it  may  be  rising  faster  than  union  membership.  In  the  Amalgamated 
Engineering  Union,  for  example,  the  total  number  of  stewards  rose  by  56  per 
cent,  between  1947  and  1961,  and  roughly  half  this  increase  came  about  in 
the  last  four  years.  During  the  whole  of  the  period  AEU  membership  rose 
by  only  30  per  cent.*  In  very  general  terms  it  seems  probable  that  at  least 
half  the  total  of  shop  stewards  belong  to  one  of  the  four  unions  : The 
Engineers,  the  Transport  and  General  Workers,  the  General  and  Municipal 
Workers  and  the  Electrical  Trades  Union.' 

5.  In  the  Clegg,  KiUick  and  Adams  survey,  information  was  collected 
about  the  educational  qualification  of  shop  stewards.*  Sixteen  per  cent,  of 
the  sample  continued  at  school  beyond  the  age  of  14,  and  18  per  cent,  went 
to  grammar  or  technical  schools.  Standards  varied  with  age  and  44  per  cent, 
of  the  under  thirties  had  had  a grammar  or  technical  school  education. 
Average  age  on  appointment  was  35,  and,  on  average,  workers  appeared  to 
serve  as  a shop  steward  for  about  fourteen  years.  The  average  age  of  the 
sample  was  42.^  There  are  no  statistics  on  the  number  of  stewards  who 
have  received  any  training  for  their  job  as  workplace  representatives,"  and 
no  reliable  information  relating  to  their  off-duty  activities,  attitudes  tmd 
interests  outside  their  union.  There  is  also  no  study  of  the  social  origins  of 
shop  stewards.” 


C.  CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  PROCEDURAL  PROVISIONS 


6.  Shop  stewards  are  affected  by  three  different  kinds  of  formal  rules. 
These  are:  (1)  Management  Rules,  for  the  regulation  of  the  firm,  as  ex- 
emplified in  “ works  rules  ” or  “ employees’  handbooks  ” ; (2)  Union  Rules. 
as  set  out  in  individual  union  rule  books  and  the  constitutions  of  federal 
bodies  to  which  the  union  belongs ; (3)  Management-Union  Rules,  jointly 
determined  by  means  of  collective  bargaining  and  embodied  in  collective 
agreements.  In  the  sections  below  on  the  functions  and  methods  of  stewards 
a short  account  is  given  of  the  provisions  of  some  works  rule  books.*”  This 
section  is  concerned  with  the  general  content  of  union  rules  and  procedure 
agreements  insofar  as  they  seek  to  regulate  the  activities  of  shop  stewards. 


1 Trade  Union  Officers,  Blackwell.  1961,  page  153. 

2 T.U.C.  Report,  1960,  page  128. 

3 Marsh  and  Coker,  “ Shop  Steward  Organisation  in  the  Engineering  Industry  ”,  British 
Journal  of  Indmtrmi  Relations,  innel96i,  page 

t Op.  cit.,  page  177. 

5 Marsh,  Managers  and  Shop  Stewards,  Institute  of  Personnel  Management,  1963,  page  9. 

» The  shop  steward’s  questionnaire  distributed  by  Oegg,  Killiok  and  Adams  was  filled  in 
by  226  respondents  covermg  every  important  industrial  area  in  the  country.  Union  distribu- 
tion was  roughly  representative,  although  senior-stewards  and  white-collar  representatives 
extent  over-weighted  in  the  returns  (op.  cit.,  pages  28-34'j. 

3 Clegg,  Killick  and  Adams,  op.  cit.,  page  162. 

8 A brief  account  of  existing  provisions  for  shop  steward  training  appears  below  at 
paragraph  74. 


^here  is  an  rntraesfing  study  of,  among  other  thinra,  the  attitudes  and  origins  of  Danish 
5 June  1963  number  of  thp  British  Journal  of  Industrial 
rom  “ union-interested  ” families  are  more  likelv  tn  Kemme 


‘^’■"“8  1953  number  of  thp  British  Journal  of  Industrial 
V that  \frofkers  from  union-interested  ” families  are  more  likely  to  become 
stloD  Stewards  than  nthftro  fnaosu  ' 


shcm  stewards  than  others  ^age  381) 
to  See  paragraphs  23  and  108. 
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UNION  RULES 

7  Union  rule  books  are  not  always  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  work- 
place situation  as  it  affects  shop  stewards.  Some  make  no  specific  referwce 
to  workshop  representation  in  any  form,  although  this  may  vrell  exist.  Thus 
B C Roberts  after  an  analysis  of  134  rule  books,  concluded  that  six  made 
provision  for  the  election  of  “ Shop  representatives  and  collectors  ; and  a 
further  48  provided  for  collectors  “ whose  function,  according  to  the  rules,  is 
limited  to  the  collection  of  contributions  and  the  checking  of  membership 
cards  In  other  words,  in  a sample  of  some  20  per  cent,  of  British  unions, 
which  probably  included  most  large  organisations,  onty  a third  made  any 
reference  to  shop  stewards  in  our  generic  sense.  On  the  other  hand  almost 
all  the  bigger  unions  who  are  known  to  have  workplace  representatives  of 
one  sort  or  another  make  some  reference  to  them  in  their  rules.  What  is 
perhaps  more  significant  is  that  these  references  are  sometiines  ambiguous, 
and  usually  fail  to  cover  certain  important  matters.  These  include:  — 


THE  METHOD  OF  APPOINTING  AND  DISMISSING  STEWARDS 

8  Most  stewards  are  elected  by  a “ show  of  hands  ” in  the  workplace.* 
But  many  rule  books  do  not  specifically  prescribe  for  this,  and  often  simply 
state  baldly  that  they  “ shall  be  appointed  Others  say  nothing  about  how 
the  election  is  to  be  conducted,  or  how  often  it  is  to  take  place."  Most  rule 
books  specify  the  body  under  whose  “ jurisdiction  ” shop  stewards  operate, 
but  it  is  sometimes  unclear  who  has  the  power  to  deprive  them  of  their  cre- 
dentials and  for  what  reason. 


THE  REPRESENTATIVE  FUNCTIONS  OF  SHOP  STEWARDS  AT 
THE  WORKPLACE 


9  Generally  rules  are  more  specific  and  comprehensive  concerning  the 
responsibilities  of  stewards  in  recruiting  and  retaining  members  than  they  are 
about  representing  them  before  employers.  Some  confine  themselves  to  the 
negative  injunction  that  employers  should  not  be  interviewed  without  a 
witness."  Others  do  not  mention  representation  at  all.' 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
AND  THE  FORMAL  ORGANS 


WORKPLACE  “ DEMOCRACY  ’’ 
OF  UNION  AUTHORITY 


10.  It  has  been  said  that  most  stewards  emerge  as  a result  of  some 
“ democratic  ” process  in  the  workplace,  and  it  is  understandably  widely  be- 
lieved that  they  remain,  in  some  sense,  “ accountable  ” to  those  who  have 
elected  them.  Moreover,  if  they  are  to  undertake  negotiations  on  behalf  of 
any  considerable  group  of  members  they  must  normally  arrange  to  meet 
them  collectively,  in  order  to  sound  out  their  views  and  report  back  on 
progress  made.  Even  where  grievances  and  claims  are  raised  on  behalf  of  a 
single  member  it  may  be  necessary  to  approach  others  for  guidance  and 
support.  The  most  common  way  of  achieving  all  these  objectives  is  by 
means  of  short,  informal,  shop  floor  meetings,  at  which  resolutions  can  be 
tabled  and  decisions  made.  These  may  take  place  either  in  the  firm’s  time. 


1 Trade  Union  Government  and  Administration,  Bell  and  Sons,  1956,  page  65. 

2 Two  exceptions  are  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  and  the  National  and  Local 
Government  Officers’  Association.  The  National  Union  of  Mineworkera  only  mentions 
the  grievance  activities  of  its  branch  officials  in  the  rule  books  of  some  area  associations, 

3 See  paragraph  66  below. 

5 E.g.,  the  rules  of  the  Boilermakers,  Shipwrights  and  Blacksmiths. 

5 E.g.,  the  rules  of  the  Engineers. 

6 Ibid. 

t E.g.,  the  Shop,  Distributive  and  Allied  Workers. 
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or  during  a convenient  break.  If  this  is  impossible,  or  not  considered  neces- 
sary in  a particular  instance,  stewards  may  consult  their  members  individu- 
ally, in  the  most  effective  manner  open  to  them. 

Yet  few  rule  books  mention  the  shop  floor  meeting  at  all,  and.  outside 
printing,  most  of  them  do  not  try  to  prescribe  for  the  processes  of  workplace 
“ democracy  ” and  consultation.*  Since  as  individuals  both  stewards  and 
their  constituents  are  subject  to  the  various  levels  of  union  authority  set  out 
in  the  rules,  it  is  always  maintained  by  union  executives,  with  justification, 
that  no  shop  floor  meeting,  or  other  system  of  collecting  opinion,  can 
authorise  policies  which  are  at  variance  with  union  policy  as  laid  down  by 
the  formal  bodies  established  under  the  rules.  Nevertheless  this  is  usually 
implied,  rather  than  specifically  stated,  and  in  practice  little  attempt  is  made 
to  prescribe  and  regulate  the  processes  of  mandation  and  consultation  in 
the  workplace  by  union  rule. 

RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER  UNIONS  IN  THE  WORKPLACE 

11.  In  order  to  meet  demands  made  by  their  members,  stewards  often 
need  to  deal  with  stewards  from  other  unions,  who  may  be  representing 
workers  of  the  same  grade  or  occupation  within  the  plant.  Sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  arrange  mtilti-union  shop  floor  meetings,  and  other 
methods  of  consultation  which  cut  across  union  lines.  In  general  there  is 
little  in  the  rule  books  of  most  unions  which  sets  out  to  prescribe  and 
regulate  how  this  is  to  be  done,  although  bodies  like  the  Confederation  of 
Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Unions,  or  the  Federation  of  Building  Trade 
Operatives  do  set  out  to  provide  certain  elementary  facilities.” 

It  remains  true  that  most  shop  floor  contacts  that  exist  between  stewards 
of  different  unions  are  not  established  under  any  formal  rule  or  arrange- 
ment, althou^  they  do  not  necessarily  take  place  against  the  wishes  of  the 
higher  levels  of  union  authority.® 

12.  The  one  industry  where  virtually  all  the  unions  make  a systematic 
attempt  to  prescribe  for  each  of  the  matters  referred  to  above  through 
the  rules  is  printing.  Here  methods  of  appointing  and  dismissing  work- 
shop representatives,  together  with  their  representative  functions,  are 
covered,  if  briefly,  in  the  rule  books.  Moreover,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
integrate  the  demands  of  workplace  democracy  with  the  formal  organs  of 
union  authority  by  the  creation  of  workshop-based  “ chapels  ”,  which  are 
clearly  placed  under  the  guidance  and  authority  of  parent  branches.  Thus 
the  chapels  can  prescribe  more  detailed  rules,  regulating  methods  of  election, 
representation  and  so  on,  within  the  workshop,  but  these  must  be  approved 
by  the  branch.  When  this  has  been  done  they  become,  in  effect,  union 
rrfes  enforceable  by  certain  limited,  authorised  sanctions.  Members  dis- 
ciplined for  breaking  such  rules  may  appeal  to  the  branch.  Finally,  the 
printing  unions  make  formal  provision  for  inter-union  relations  in  the 
workplace  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  “ Federation  Chapels  ”* 
but  these  are  committees  of  the  senior  workshop  representative  from  each 
chapel,  have  no  formal  powers  and  arc  intended  to  be  purely  consultative 


r Two  unions  that  make  an  attempt  are  the  Electrical  Trades  Union  and  the  Vehicle  Builders. 

2 These  matters  will  he  discussed  further  in  a research  paper  on  Trade  Union  Government 
and  Structure  which  is  being  written  for  the  Commission  by  Mr.  John  Hughes  of  Ruskin 
College,  Oxford. 

3 The  TUC,  in  its  1960  report  quoted  above,  distinguished  between  various  kinds  of  multi- 
union  shop  steward  meetings,  some  of  which  it  approved  of  (see  paragraph  83  below). 

^ The  term  “ Federation  ” is  taken  from  the  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades’  Federation,  to 
which  the  unions  concerned  belong. 
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bodies.  Even  in  printing  there  is  no  fornia.1  machinery  for  bringing 
together  individual  members  from  different  unions  within  the  same  workshop.^ 


PROCEDURE  AGREEMENTS 

13.  Many  national  procedure  agreements  are  no  less  uncertain  and  incom- 
plete  guides  to  the  functions  and  facilities  of  shop  stewards  in  the  place  of 
work.  In  some  industries  where  they  are  extremely  active,  shop  stewards  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  formal  procedure.”  In  others  they  only  appear  to  have 
the  right  to  negotiate  at  certain  levels  of  supervision— although  in  fact  they 
can  process  grievances  and  claims  on  behalf  of  their  members  at  every 
level  of  the  management  hierarchy.^  Often  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
written  procedure  for  consulting  members,  or  holding  shop  floor  meetings, 
although  in  practice  reasonable  arrangements  are  made  informally.^  More- 
over, even  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  national  procedure  agreement  for 
the  engineering  industry,  the  formal  provisions  do  cover  most  of  these 
matters,  they  do  so  in  a limited  way  which  implies  a restriction  of  steward 
activities  that  is  often  not  in  accordance  with  the  realities  of  the  workplace. 

For  example,  as  A.  I.  Marsh  has  shown,  in  the  engineering  procedure, 
no  “provision  is  made  to  recompense  stewards  for  working  time  lost  in 
the  performance  or  their  duties  ”,  “ no  formal  arrangement  exists  in  Pro- 
cedure which  entitles  stewards  (except  those  concerned  in  Works  Commit- 
tees) to  meet  together  in  working  hours  ”,  “ neither  a hierarchy  of  stewards, 
nor  any  shop  steward  organisation  inside  the  establishment  is  envisaged  in 
the  agreement.  Thus,  quite  logically,  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federa- 
tion does  not  construe  it  to  impose  a general  obligation  upon  member  firms 
to  recognise  “ convenors  ” or  “ chief  ”,  “ senior  ” or  “ leading  ” 

stewards  ”.®  But  in  practice,  as  Marsh  also  makes  clear,  many  stewards 
are  paid  out  of  pocket  expenses  by  management ; they  do  meet  in  working 
time  to  formulate  policy ; they  have  developed  hierarchies,  and  their  leaders 
are  accorded  special  facilities,  some  examples  of  which  will  be  described 
below.  Moreover,  in  general,  although  the  provision  in  the  procedure 
“limiting  each  steward’s  facilities  to  a given  area  implies  that  stewards 
are  not  entitled  to  have  a ‘ roving  commission  ’ unless  they  are  members 
of  formally  established  Works  Committees  ”,  the  facts  are  that  “ workshop 
understandings  may  often  permit  them  greater  latitude  than  that  strictly 
provided  for  ”.® 

14.  Sometimes  the  informal  understandings  and  arrangements  which 
expand  the  steward’s  functions  and  facilities  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
national  procedure  are  partly  codified  in  local  procedures,  drawn  up  between 
management  and  unions  in  a particular  workplace.  Thus  a chemical  firm, 

1 For  an  analysis  of  the  working  of  printing  chapels  see  “ Trade  Union  Workshop  Organi- 
sation in  the  Printing  Ihdustry — The  Chapel  ” by  A.  J.  M.  Sykes,  Human  Relations,  Feb. 
1960. 

2 E.g.  in  Local  Government,  Gas  and  Electricity  Supply  and  Generation — where  the  forrnal 
assumption  is  that  the  workers  elect  delegates  to  local  “ works  committees  ”.  In  practice 
shop  stewards  take  on  the  office  of  the  works  committeemen,  and  thus  inherit  their  rights 
in  the  procedure  (see  paragraphs  20  to  29  below). 

3 E.g.  in  Engineering,  where  formally  the  steward  has  no  right  to  approach  the  first  level 
of  supervision. 

4 E.g.  in  Chemicals,  Baking  and  Coalmining. 

3 Industrial  Relations  in  Engineering,  Pergamon  Press,  1965,  page  82. 

6 Op.  cit.,  page  81  (see  also  Milton  Derber,  Labour-Management  Relations  at  the  Plant 
Level  under  Imiustry — Wide  Bargaining,  A Study  of  the  Engineering  Industry  in  Birmin^am, 
University  of  Illinois,  1955,  page  58  and  Lemer  and  Marquand,  “ Workshop  Bargaining, 
Wage  Drift  and  Productivity  in  the  British  Engineering  Industry  ”,  Manchester  School  of 
Economic  and  Social  Studies,  January  1962,  page  15. 
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studied  as  part  of  an  investigation  into  the  scope  of  workshop  bargaining  in 
a number  of  firms  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Coker  and  myself,  was  found  to  have 
supplemented  the  rather  limited  provisions  relating  to  shop  stewards  in  the 
national  agreement  of  the  Chemical  and  Allied  Industries  Joint  Industrial 
Council  by  its  own  “ Factory  Negotiating  Procedure  ” which  laid  down,  among 
other  things,  a ratio  of  stewards  to  members,  and  the  relationship  between 
stewards  and  the  company’s  own  Labour  Department.  ‘ Similarly  an  engineer- 
ing works  we  investigated,  which  was  a party  to  the  national  procedure  for  the 
industry,  had  drawn  up  more  embracing  local  rules,  which  provided  for  senior 
stewards,  and  the  classification  of  grievances  and  claims  into  “ shop  ”,  “ depart- 
mental ”,  and  “ establishment  wide  ” issues,  with  a separate  procedure  for 
each.” 

In  addition  individual  firms  who  are  not  members  of  employers’  associa- 
tions. and  thus  not  party  to  national  agreements,  sometimes  agree  to  operate 
procedures  which  are  more  comprehensive  and  less  restricting  than  pre- 
vailing national  agreements.  A well-known  example  here  is  Vauxhall  Motors, 
whose  agreement  provides  for  “ Chief  Stewards  ”,  and  sets  out  the  various 
stages  of  the  procedure  in  some  detail. 

15.  Finally,  it  must  be  stressed  that,  simply  because  a union  rule  book 
or  procedure  agreement  is  comparatively  comprehensive  and  relatively  less 
restrictive  in  its  arrangements  for  dealing  with  shop  stewards,  it  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  a certain  guide  to  workshop  behaviour,  nor  does  it  follow 
that  the  rules  laid  down  have  not  in  fact  been  supplemented,  and  even 
superseded,  by  an  informal  accretion  of  unwritten  customs  and  practices. 
But  these  are  matters  which  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  sections  which 
follow. 


D.  SHOP  STEWARD  FUNCTIONS  IN  THE  WORKPLACE 


16.  One  of  the  main  sources  of  information  concerning  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  stewards  in  the  workplace  is  the  Clegg,  KiUick  and  Adams 
survey  mentioned  above.  In  particular  they  collected  information  about  the 
hours  the  steward  spends  at  his  job,  and  the  importance  of  his  main  duties. 
They  discovered  that  respondents  averaged  eleven  hours  a week  on  union 
business,  six  of  them  in  working  hours.  They  also  found  that  6 per  cent, 
spent  over  30  hours  of  working  time  per  week  on  union  business  and  4 per 
cent,  roughly  all  of  their  working  time.  However,  since  there  were  reasons 
for  supposing  that  senior  stewards  were  over-weighted  in  the  sample,  Clegg, 
Killick  and  Adams  made  further  inquiries  from  particular  unions  and  in 
two  contrasting  industrial  centres,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a more  reliable 
estimate  of  the  number  of  full-time  shop  stewards.  In  IJie  event  they  decided 
that  even  then  on  the  information  available  “a  guess  is  all  that  we  can 
offer  ”,  and  on  this  basis  they  concluded : 


We  would  be  surprised  if  the  total  number  of  full-time  convenors,  staff- 
side  secretaries,  branch  chairmen  in  the  Mineworkers,  Local  Depart- 
mental Committee  Secretaries  on  the  railways  and  similar  local  nego- 
tiators added  up  to  less  than  500 ; and  the  number  giving  half  their 
time  or  more  to  work  of  this  kind  might  be  as  high  as  two  thousand.”" 


_ 1 This  study,  which  will  be  referred  to  further  below,  consisted  of  a series  of  case  studies 
into  particular  plants  in  a number  of  industries  and  services. 

2 It  sho^d  be  stressed  that  local  agreements  of  this  kind  are  presumed  to  be  in  some  sense 
^mpatible  with  existing  national  agreements.  The  position  of  shop  stewards  in  pro- 

Mdure  ^eemrats  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  a research  paper  which  is  being  prepared 
for  the  Royal  Commission  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Marsh  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford. 

3 Op  cit.,  page  180. 
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Four  fifths  of  the  sample  did  not  lose  any  money  as  a result  of  being 
shorsteWs-partly  because  most  employers  are  prepared  to  pay  shop 
stewardsTleast  time  rates  when  engaged  in  negotiations,  and  partly  because 
money  raising  activities  among  the  members,  such  as  raffles  or  draws,  can 
S relied  upon  to  make  up  the  difference  between  time  rates  and  actual 
^fflngs  However,  one  fifth  of  the  sample  did  lose  some  money,  and  one 
welty  claimed  to  lose  more  than  £1  a week/  In  general  there  are  no  pay- 
ments out  of  union  funds  for  shop  steward  activities. 

17.  A summary  of  the  main  results  of  the  questionnaire  designed  to 
discover  the  relative  importance  of  the  steward’s  duties  is  set  out  below : 


Shop  Stewards  : Importance  of  Main  Duties® 


Duly 

Discussions  with  members  and  shop  stewards 
Negotiations  with  management  above  foreman 

level  

Taking  up  grievances  with  foremen 

Works’  committee,  joint  consultative  com- 
mittee etc. 

Other  meetings  

Rate  Fixing  

Correspondence  


All  Stewards 
32 

21 

16 

11 

8 

6 

6 


Senior  Stewards 
33 

36 

7 

10 

5 

5 

4 


100  100 


The  table  indicates  that  in  general  stewards  are  talkers,  rather  than  writers. 
They  rate  formal  committee  work,  including  joint  consultation,  rather  low 
and  discussion  with  members,  negotiation  and  grievance  handlmg  very  high. 
Indeed  many  stewards  mentioned  no  aspects  of  their  work  other  than  straight- 
forward negotiating  with  foremen  and  managers  and  discussions  with  con- 
stituents. The  miiin  difference  between  the  job  of  stewards  in  general  and 
senior  stewards  appears  to  be  the  obvious  one  that  senior  stewards  spend 
much  more  of  their  time  negotiating  with  higher  management. 

18  What  do  shop  stewards  bargain  about?  This  varies  considerably 
from  industry  to  industry  and  even  from  firm  to  firm  within  the  same  industry. 
This  was  one  conclusion  which  arose  from  the  studies  by  E.  E.  Coker  and 
myself  mentioned  above.  We  investigated  the  scope,  methods  and  eiiects 
of  workshop  bargaining  by  shop  stewards  in  ten  separate  establishments, 
drawn  from  eight  different  industries  and  services— i.e..  Local  Government, 
Gas  Electricity  Generation  and  Supply,  Pharmaceutical  Chemicals,  Con- 
fectionery, Engineering,  Paint  and  the  Docks.  A summary  of  our  mam 
findings  is  set  out  below. 


INCENTIVE  SCHEMES 

19.  In  most  of  the  establishments  studied  the  existence  of  incentive 
schemes  represented  a major  bargaining  opportunity  at  shop  floor  level.  In 
the  two  engineering  firms  piece  work  prices  for  production  workers  were 
negotiated  by  shop  stewards,  and  among  confectionery  workers,  stokers  in 
the  gas  industry  and  dustmen  in  local  government,  payments  made  as  a result 

1 Op.  cit.,  page  166.  . . ~ 

2 The  NUGMW  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Many  unions  pay  a commission  for  collecting 
union  dues  and  since  most  shop  stewards  collect  dues  they  receive  some  money  from  the 
union  in  this  way  (see  paragraph  68  below). 

3 Op.  cit.,  page  157. 
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of  group  bonus  schemes  were  similarly  regulated  by  local  stewards  and 
management.  However,  in  the  paint  firm,  and  in  the  docks,  we  found  that 
the  settlement  of  piece  work  prices  was  substantially  in  the  hands  of  full-time 
union  officials.  There  was  a shop  steward  in  the  small  paint  firm  studied, 
but  largely  as  a consequence  of  the  custom  and  practice  of  the  firm  in  dealing 
directly  with  the  local  full-time  union  official  and  the  readiness  of  that  official 
to  make  himself  available  whenever  required,  the  steward  concerned  had 
little  to  do.  In  the  docks,  at  the  time  they  were  studied,  no  provision  was 
made  for  lay  representation  at  all.  Instead,  the  union  provided  full-time 
officers,  with  an  oflice  at  the  dock-side,  who  were  exclusively  engaged  in 
servicing  the  needs  of  dockers  in  the  area,  and  largely  occupied  in  negotiating 
piece  work  prices  and  allowances. 

In  engineering  and  confectionery  the  existence  of  incentive  payments  for 
the  majority  of  production  workers  had  led  to  the  development  of  other 
negotiations  on  behalf  of  non-production  workers,  who  were  paid  straight 
time  rates.  In  engineering  this  took  the  form  of  an  annual  “ lieu  rate  review  ” 
in  which  shop  stewards,  in  association  with  their  full-time  officials,  negotiated 
hourly  rate  increases  for  time  workers  based  on  movements  in  piece-work 
earnings  for  the  previous  year. 

SPECIAL  PAYMENTS.  ALLOWANCES  AND  GRADING 

20.  In  gas,  electricity  and  local  government,  where  the  majority  of  their 
members  were  not  covered  by  any  form  of  incentive  payment,  the  main 
opportunities  which  stewards  had  to  improve  earnings,  arose  out  of  various 
special  payments,  allowances  and  job-classifications  specified  in  particular 
national  and  area  agreements.  Thus  in  gas  they  sought  to  obtain  extra 
payment  for  working  in  abnormal  conditions,  in  the  form  of  “ Dirt  Money  ”, 
“ Heat  Money  ”,  “ Height  Money  ”,  “ Wet  Money  ”,  and  so  on.  In  electricity, 
in  addition  to  payments  of  this  kind,  extra  money  could  be  claimed  under 
the  agreement  for  performing  various  “ special  ” or  “ divided  ” duties,  as  well 
as  for  travelling  and  “ lodging  out  ”.  In  all  three  services  stewards  had 
successfully  argued  that  additional  work,  or  changes  in  job-requirements, 
constituted  a case  for  up-grading  members,  and  placing  them  on  a higher 
pay  scale. 

JOB  EVALUATION  AND  MERIT  MONEY 

21.  In  the  chemical  firm  studied  the  main  method  by  which  stewards 
sought  to  improve  the  earnings  of  production  workers  was  through  a re- 
classification of  jobs  under  the  firm’s  job  evaluation  scheme.  They  were 
sometimes  able  to  show  that  members  were  now  asked  to  perform  work 
which  was  not  their  original  “ job-description  ”.  If  this  could  be  established 
it  might  result  in  upgrading,  and  a higher  hourly  rate. 

In  the  case  of  maintenance  craftsmen  not  subject  to  job-evaluation  it 
was  sometimes  possible  to  obtain  an  increase  in  individual  merit  rating. 
Additional  earnings  were  also  obtained  in  this  way  by  stewards  in  engineering 
and  confectionery. 

CONDITIONS,  CLOTHING  AND  HOURS  OF  WORK 

22.  Shop  stewards  in  all  the  firms  studied  had  received  complaints  about 
work  arrangements,  or  adverse  and  uncomfortable  conditions.  In  con- 
fectioneiy  this  usually  took  the  form  of  a complaint  about  uneven  workloads 
in  situations  in  which  payments  under  the  piece-work  system  were  approxi- 
mately the  same.  In  local  government  additional  equipment  was  demanded 
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to  deal  with  extra-heavy  work  and  improved  methods  of  heating  were 
negSed.  In  gas  unfaii  workloads  were  redistributed  and  m paint  one  of 
the  few  success^  claimed  by  the  steward  concern^  toilet  facilities.  In  the 
cheiSral  plant  stewards  often  listed  complaints  about  excessive  fumes  and 
dr^^d  sometimes  concessions  were  obtained.  In  locd  government  gas, 
electricity  and  chemicals,  the  provision  and  replacement  of  protective  clothing 
was  also  the  subject  of  representation  and  negotiation. 

In  all  the  establishments  investigated  some  form  of  bargaining  took  place 
over  working  hours.  Sometimes  it  took  the  form  of  negotiating  the  applica- 
tTn  It  loca!  level,  of  national  settlements  authorising  the  reduction  of  the 
working  week.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  chemical  plant,  or  electricity  genera- 
tion, it  concerned  the  introduction  and  application  of  systems  of  shift  work. 
Occasionally,  in  the  confectionery  and  the  docks,  for  exainple,  issues  such 
as  the  length  of  the  tea  break,  or  starting  and  finishing  times,  were  made 
subjects  of  negotiation.  But  the  most  common  cape  of  gnevances  and 
claims  arising  out  of  hours  of  work  concerned  overtime.  In  all  the  work- 
place situations  studied,  grievances  had  arisen  oyp  the  uneven  distribution 
of  overtime.  In  local  government,  gas,  electricity,  the  docks,  and  con- 
fectionery management  had  come  to  accept  the  need  to  approach  union 
representatives  before  introducing  major  variations  _ in  overtime  womng. 
In  electricity  generation  one  steward  claimed  that,  in  association  with  his 
members,  he  set  an  upper  limit  on  permitted  overtime  during  summer 
months  when  management  demanded  extra  hours  to  service  plant.  In  one 
of  the  engineering  firms  studied,  a position  had  been  reached  in  the  recpt 
past  in  which  stewards,  in  effect,  were  accepted  by  management  as  having 
the  right  to  grant  or  withhold  overtime.*  In  the  chemical  plant  studied 
numerous  disputes  over  uneven  overtime  working  led  to  a seven  mophs 
“ unofficial  ” ban  on  overtime  until  a local  agreement  was  negotiated 
regulating  its  distribution  in  more  detail. 


DISCIPLINE 

23.  In  our  survey  we  found  shop  stewards  participating  in  the  disciplinary 
process  in  three  ways : (1)  They  communicated  to  their  members  management 
concern  over  the  breach  of  rules  and  orders  and  warned  of  intentions  to 
“ tighten  up  ” on  discipline.  (2)  They  provided  information  as  to  the  extent 
of  breaches  of  rules  and  orders.  (3)  They  acted  as  spokesmen  for  those 
of  their  members  who  were  disciplined. 

We  found  that  in  all  the  establishments  studied  the  first  form  of  participa- 
tion took  place.  In  each  case  stewards  were  used  to  communicate  dis- 
satisfaction over  the  observance  of  various  rules  and  orders— -e.g.  those 
relating  to  time-keeping,  smoking,  negligence,  pilfering,  safety  and  so  on. 
Very  often  they  were  also  asked  to  assist  by  providing  information  about 
recalcitrants,  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  they  were  asked  to  name  individuals. 
We  found  no  example  of  a steward  who  agreed  to  give  names,  although  one 
said  he  would  consider  the  possibility  if  consistent  breaches  of  safety  rules 
endangered  others  in  the  work  group.  Many  admitted  that  they  had  talked 
to  individuals  privately  and  warned  them  of  the  consequences  of  continuing 
to  break  particular  rules  and  orders. 

We  also  found  that  in  every  establishment  with  shop  stewards  they  acted 
as  spokesmen  for  those  facing  disciplinary  charges,  and  here  the  aim  was 
to  secure  removal  or  reduction  of  the  sanctions  proposed.  Thus  examples 
were  given  where  dismissals  were  changed  to  suspensions,  suspensions  to 

1 See  paragraphs  44  and  56  for  the  developments  which  brought  this  situation  to  an  end. 
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admonitions,  and  admonitions  to  apologies — all  following  the  intervention 
of  a steward.  Naturally,  they  were  not  always  successful,  and  occasionally, 
usually  in  the  case  of  proved  theft,  they  informed  members  in  advance  that 
nothing  could  be  done.  In  general,  shop  steward  efforts  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  penalties  were  based  on  the  establishment  and  acceptance  of  various 
precedents.  If  they  could  show  that  penalties  suggested  in  a particular 
instance  were  not  justified  by  past  precedents  they  could  usually  secure 
some  measure  of  success.  Alternatively  if  management  could  show — say — 
that  proved  theft  had  been  accepted  in  the  past  as  a justification  for  dismissal 
nothing  much  could  be  done. 

In  one  engineering  firm  studied,  management  took  the  extreme  step, 
after  a prolonged  unconstitutional  strike,  which  will  be  described  in  more 
detail  below,  of  discharging  the  bulk  of  its  shop  stewards,  largely  on  grounds 
of  systematic  indiscipline.'  Other  than  this  we  found  no  examples  of  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  shop  stewards. 

Participation  in  the  disciplinary  process  in  all  the  firms  studied  had 
resulted  in  a situation  in  which  the  &st  level  of  supervision — i.e.  the  fore- 
man or  supervisor — ^no  longer  had  the  right  to  dismiss  workers  without 
reference  to  a higher  level  of  management,  and  in  effect  no  serious  penalty 
was  imposed  without  first  giving  the  worker  concerned  a chance  to  contact 
his  shop  steward  or  equivalent  union  official.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting 
that  practices  of  this  kind  appeared  to  run  contrary  to  the  intention  of 
most  of  the  works’  rule  books.  In  the  confectionery  firm,  for  instance, 
the  works’  rule  book  contained  phrases  informing  the  worker  that  if 
cau^t  smoking,  or  arriving  late,  or  found  guilty  of  “ insubordination  ” he 
was  liable  to  “ instant  dismissal  ”.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  steward’s 
role  in  the  disciplinary  process,  and  the  implication  was  that  the  foreman 
had  the  right  to  discharge." 

OTHER  GRIEVANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

24.  Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  sundry  other  issues  made  the 
subject  of  grievances  and  claims  by  shop  stewards  in  the  firms  studied. 
These  included  questions  of  promotion,  staffing  and  transfer,  the  treatment 
of  workers  by  individual  foremen,  and  claims  for  extended  leave  on  sickness 
or  compassionate  grounds. 

MANAGERIAL  INITIATIVE  IN  WORKPLACE  NEGOTIATION 

25.  So  far  this  account  of  the  varied  subjects  of  workplace  negotiation 
in  a number  of  plants  and  industries  has  described  the  process  largely  in 
terms  of  the  raising  of  individual  and  group  grievances  and  claims  by  shop 
stewards  themselves.  In  fact  we  found  that  most  issues  discussed  by 
stewards  and  management  in  the  undertakings  studied  did  arise  in  this  way  ; 
in  other  words  it  was  the  workers’  side  that  generally  took  the  lead  in 
initiating  discussions,  although  very  often  they  were  reacting  to  some  prior  act 
of  management — such  as  the  introduction  of  a new  task,  or  method  of  work- 
ing, or  a managerial  decision  to  vary  hours  of  work,  or  take  some  form  of 
disciplinary  action  against  a union  member. 

Nevertheless,  in  many  important  instances  issues  were  first  raised  with 
the  stewards  by  members  of  management.  Examples  of  this  process  have 
already  been  given  in  respect  of  disciplinary  issues  and  overtime,  but  other 

1 See  paragraphs  44  and  56  below. 

2 Further  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  shop  steward  functions,  facilities  and 
works’  rules  is  contained  below  at  paragraph  98. 
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examples  were  recorded  in  respect  of  most  of  the  other  kinds  of  issues 
discussed  above.  Thus  management  in  gas  and  electricity  proposed  to 
their  stewards  changes  in  methods  of  wage  payment,  and  undertook  not  to 
introduce  them  unless  alterations  could  be  agreed.  In  local  government  the 
issuing  of  new  and  more  detailed  time  sheets  was  raised  by  management 
before  any  attempt  was  made  to  alter  existing  ones.  In  engmeenng  and 
confectionery  changes  in  workloads  and  stopping  and  starting  times  tvere 
discussed  with  shop  stewards,  and  agreement  was  reached  over  their  intro- 
duction, before  action  was  taken. 

In  general  it  was  found  that  the  more  important  an  issue,  and  the 
more  people  involved,  the  more  chance  there  was  that  the  first  approach 
would  be  made  to  the  stewards  by  management.  But  it  was  also  concluded 
that  the  degree  to  which  management  initiated  discussion  ^d  negotiation 
with  stewards  depended  on.  two  other  factors : (1)  their  views  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  workers’  organisation,  and  (2)  their  personal  relations  with 
individual  stewards.  In  other  words,  the  stronger  they  felt  a shop  stewed 
to  be  and  the  more  they  had  managed  to  reach  a relationship  with  him 
which’  they  regarded  as  satisfactory,  the  more  likely  they  were  to  take  him 
into  their  confidence  in  advance.^ 


Where  relationships  between  management  and  stewards  were  good  the 
latter  came  to  be  relied  on  to  assist  supervision  in  a numbw  of  ways,  quite 
apart  from  their  functions  in  the  field  of  discipline.  Thus  we  found 
stewards  who  had  agreed  to  use  their  influence  with  their  members  to  help 
to  secure  the  attainment  of  vital  production  targets,  the  reduction  of 
absenteeism  and  the  improvement  of  quality  standards. “ 


THE  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BARGAINING  ISSUES 

26.  It  was  our  original  intention  to  assess,  in  some  quantifiable  way,  the 
relative  importance  to  the  membership  of  the  various  issues  negotiated  by 
their  shop  stewards.  We  desired  to  put  a cash  value  on  all  the  concessions 
they  obtained  from  management  over  a given  period,  compare  these  one 
with  another,  and  contrast  them  with  the  results  of  national  negotiations 
in  each  industry.  In  the  event  it  was  not  possible  to  do  this  in  more  than 
one  instance.  All  we  were  able  to  do  was  to  draw  four  general  conclusions 
of  a rather  impressionistic  kind. 

First  it  was  clear  that  opportunities  to  obtain  increased  earnings  at  local 
level  were  greatest  whenever  there  was  a system  of  payment  by  results.  In 
eugmeering,  for  example,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  settlement  of  piece 
work  prices  had  in  the  past  been  a more  important  determinant  of  local 
earnings  than  movements  in  national  rates.  In  contrast  in  the  chemical  firm 
studied,  where  it  was  possible  to  get  access  to  reliable  figures,  we  found 
that  75  per  cent,  or  more  of  hourly  earnings  arose  out  of  the  payment  of 
basic  rates  exclusively  determined  by  industry-wide  bargaining.  Conversely, 
individual  job  rates,  which  were  subject  to  negotiation  by  shop  stewards  as 
a result  of  the  operation  of  the  job-evaluation  scheme,  accounted  on  average 
for  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  hourly  earnings.  Moreover,  over  the  period 
from  December  1951  to  March  1963,  basic  rates  increased  by  Is.  SJd.  an 
hour,  whereas  job  rates  only  rose,  on  average,  by  less  than  7d.  an  hour. 

1 Productivity  bargaining  is,  of  course,  one  example  of  managerial  initiative  in  this 
respect.  (See  Flanders,  The  Fawley  Productivity  Agreements,  Faber,  1964.)  See  also  Alan 
Fox’s  TAeAf/AonP/angnstitute  of  Personnel  Management,  1965)  for  a case  study  of  manage- 
ment initiative  involving  the  transfer  of  production  from  one  plant  to  another. 

2 The  conditions  under  which  stewards  are  prepared  to  provide  such  “ helper  functions  ” 
are  discussed  further  below  at  paragraph  37. 
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Similarly  in  the  gas  industry  the  best  opportunities  for  local  advancement 
arose  among  the  stokers,  who  worked  under  an  incentive  scheme,  while  in 
local  government  the  only  group  who  could  show  significant  improvements 
in  earnings  as  a result  of  local  bargaining  were  the  dustmen,  who  had  obtained 
increases  in  their  salvage  bonus  payments. 

27.  Secondly,  it  appeared  to  be  the  case  tliat  where  some  form  of  piece 
work  or  bonus  was  in  existence  the  main  job  of  the  workplace  representative 
tended  to  become  the  processing  of  grievances  and  claims  arising  out  of 
the  system  of  wage  payment.  Fortunately  our  evidence  on  this  point  can 
be  supplemented  by  the  findings  of  two  other  studies.  A.  I.  Marsh  has 
reported  an  analysis  undertaken  by  a large  engineering  firm  of  the  issues 
raised  in  procedure  at  superintendent  level  during  the  period  1961-62.  They 
found  that  of  the  1,500  issues  discussed  50  per  cent,  related  to  payment 
problems,  and  four  out  of  ten  of  these  involved  the  straightforward  settle- 
ment of  piece  work  prices.  Only  16  per  cent,  were  about  working  hours 
and  conditions,  12  per  cent,  about  staffing  and  transfers  “ and  the  rest  widely 
scattered  over  matters  involving  waiting  time,  discipline  and  other  issues 

Similar  evidence  arose  from  a study  of  tire  records  of  disputes  arising  over 
a period  of  eight  months  in  a Lancashire  colliery  where  the  face-workers 
operated  under  a system  of  payment  by  results.  The  results^  are  set  out 
below : — 


Grievance  Issue 

Wage  claims  

Wage  mistakes 

Wage  drops  

Tools  

Disciphne  

Job  specifications 
Promotion  and  grading 

Supplies  

Hours  

Job  allocation 

Travelling  and  winding 
Manning  and  redundancy 
Miscellaneous  


per  cent. 


100 


Commenting  on  this  table  the  authors  wrote : 

“ It  can  be  seen  from  these  examples  of  disputes  centred  on  wages  that 
the  majority  were  products  of  the  piece  work  methods  of  payment  found 
in  the  coal  industry.  Although  prices  were  negotiated  when  new  jobs 
were  started,  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  men  concerned  would  be 
able  to  earn  a wage  they  deemed  adequate  at  these  prices 

Understandably  the  same  writers  also  found  that  face-workers,  who  repre- 
sented only  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  labour  force,  were  responsible  for  78  per 
cent,  of  all  disputes  raised.'* 

' Marsh,  “ Managers  and  Shop  Stewards  ”,  op.  cil.,  page  12. 

2 Scott,  Muirford,  McGivering  and  Kirby,  Coal  and  Conflict:  A Study  of  Industrial 
Relations  at  Collieries,  Liverpool  University  Press,  1963,  page  123. 

t Op  cit,  page  124. 

'*  *7p.  cir.  page  126.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  authors  also  maintain  that  there 
were  certain  additional  technical  and  social  factors  which  tended  to  increase  the  number  of 
grievances  among  face-workers.  These  are  discussed  further  below  at  paragraph  93. 
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28.  Thirdly,  we  observed  a broad  relationship  between  the  extent  to 
which  stewards  had  managed  to  secure  a measure  of  influence  over  members’ 
earnings  and  their  relative  standing  both  with  management  and  workers. 
We  felt  that  the  stewards  in  engineering  and  confectionery  were  more 
influential,  and  even  powerful,  than  they  were  elsewhere.  In  electricity 
generation  they  were  more  important  than  they  were  in  electricity  supply, 
where  the  opportunities  for  negotiating  plus  payments  were^  more  restricted. 
In  chemicals  it  was  the  steward  who  was  in  the  best  position  to  argue  for 
increases  in  job-rates  who  stood  out,  just  as  in  local  government  and  in  gas 
the  most  powerful  and  well-developed  shop  floor  organisation  had  emerged 
among  the  dustmen  and  stokers. 

Yet  finally  we  also  concluded  that  even  where— overtime  and  up-grading 
apart — stewards  found  that  their  opportunities  for  influencing  rnanagement 
were  largely  confined  to  various  non-monetary  issues,  they  could  still  maintain 
the  elements  of  a negotiating  position  and  find  plenty  of  things  to  do.  This 
was  the  situation  in  local  government  generally,  and  among  certain  groups  in 
gas.  Here  bargaining  largely  revolved  around  such  questions  as  the  distribu- 
tion and  pace  of  work,  the  provision  of  clothing,  working  conditions  and 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  discipline. 

It  was  only  where,  as  in  paint,  the  steward’s  opportunities  for  exercising 
influence  even  in  these  areas  were  effectively  blocked  (in  this  case  by  means 
of  an  alliance  between  the  full-time  official  and  the  personnel  officer)  that 
he  was  reduced  to  the  level  of  a cipher.' 

SUMMARY 

29.  This  section  considered  the  bargaining  functions  of  shop  stewards.  It 
was  seen  that  they  negotiate  over  a wide  variety  of  issues,  from  the  level 
of  piece  work  earnings  to  non-financial  questions  such  as  discipline  and 
conditions  of  work.  On  the  whole  they  tend  to  be  most  prominent  and 
influential  where  they  can  secure  a measure  of  influence  over  the  determina- 
tion of  earnings,  and  in  this  respect  systems  of  payment  by  result  may  be 
said  to  assist  their  growth  and  development. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  where  earnings  are  not  determined  at  shop  floor 
level  they  can  usually  find  plenty  to  do,  unless  special  arrangements  are  made 
to  curtail  and  restrict  their  activities. 


E.  METHODS  AND  EFFECTS  OF  SHOP  STEWARD  BARGAINING 

30.  From  the  studies  of  Coker  and  myself,  and  from  the  researches  of 
other  students  of  industrial  relations,  it  is  possible  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  methods  and  effects  of  workplace  bargaining  between  shop  stewards  and 
management.  The  most  important  conclusions  can  best  be  summarised  under 
five  headings : 

1.  The  Use  of  Comparisons. 

2.  The  Use  of  Sanctions. 

3.  The  Use  of  Informal  Arrangements  and  Unwritten  Agreements. 

4.  The  Short  Circuiting  of  Supervision. 

5.  The  Decline  and  Transformation  of  Joint  Consultative  Committees. 

1 That  is  to  say  in  respect  of  his  negotiating  opportunities.  The  individual  concerned  still 
had  important  administrative  duties  to  perform  on  behalf  of  his  union — see  paragraphs  67-70. 
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THE  USE  OF  COMPARISONS 

31.  In  our  studies  we  found  that  the  most  common  argument  used  by 
stewards  to  justify  grievances  and  claims  was  an  appeal  to  some  kind  of 
comparison  with  another  individual  or  group  in  similar  circumstances,  or 
employed  on  similar  work.  Thus  if  individuals  achieved  increases  in  grading, 
or  merit  rating,  or  additional  overtime,  this  formed  the  basis  o<£  a claim  on 
behalf  of  others  similarly  placed  on  grounds  of  “ equity  ” or  “ fair  treat- 
ment ”.  Similarly  if  one  group  secured  increases  in  plus  payments,  or  the 
provision  of  protective  clothing,  other  groups  compared  their  position  with 
them  and  demanded  similar  concessions.  Moreover,  even  if  the  groups  or 
individuals  concemed  were  clearly  not  employed  on  similar  work,  or  were 
already  paid  more  money,  arguments  based  on  comparisons  could  still  be 
made,  on  grounds  of  the  need  to  maintain  existing  relativities  and  differentials 
between  them. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  comparability  arguments  were  manifestly  weaker 
than  at  other  times — tor  example  when  new  piece  work  prices  were 
demanded  which  would  introduce  new  earnings  norms.  Nevertheless,  even 
in  these  instances,  we  found  that  there  was  a tendency  to  say  that  the  new 
rates  were  required  to  ensure  that  when  the  new  jobs  were  introduced  the 
workers  concemed  would  be  certain  “ not  to  lose  by  the  change  and  thus  be 
abl^teTmaintain  their  comparative  position ”.  Naturally  once  the  new 
earmngs  norms  were  achieved,  they  tended  to  disturb  existing  differentials 
and  give  rise  to  new  demands  based  on  further  comparisons. 


32.  The  tendency  for  shop  stewards  to  employ  the  language  of  comparison 
and  precedent  when  advancing  grievances  and  claims  of  all  kinds  has  been 
noted  by  many  other  investigators.  Milton  Derber,  lor  example,  in  a study 
of  ten  engineering  firms  in  Birmingham,  found  “ continuous  bargaining  over 
job  and  personal  rates  ” justified  by  reference  to  the  “ correction  of  alleged 
inequities  between  jobs  Similarly,  Lemer  and  Marquand,  in  their  studies 
of  the  origin  of  wage  drift  in  engineering,  analysed  the  use  of  comparisons 
and  precedents  by  shop  stewards  in  forty-five  large  firms,  and  concluded  that 
their  effects  could  be  seen  far  beyond  the  area  of  the  individual  establishment. 
As  they  put  it : 

“ Shop  stewards  in  one  factory,  region  and  industrial  group  learn  what 
is  happening  in  other  factories,  regions  and  groups  from  their  unofficial, 
company  wide  co-ordinating  committees  and  from  their  quarterly  AED 
district  meetings.  Increases  in  earnings  in  industrial  groups  which  are 
growing  fast  lead  to  pressures  for  increases  in  groups  which  are  growing 
more  slowly ; increases  in  earnings  in  one  works  of  a company  create 
pressures  for  increases  on  grounds  of  ‘ comparability  ’ or  to  restore  ‘ fair 
relativities  ’ in  the  region  where  the  works  are,  in  works  of  the  company 
elsewhere,  and  hence  in  other  regions.”* 


33.  The  continual  importance  of  a process  of  this  sort,  once  it  has  been 
set  in  motion,  was  first  noted  by  an  American  student  cff  industrii  relations, 
^hur  M.  Ross,  and  to  the  extent  that  recent  investigations  in  this  country 
have  supported  his  observations  it  is  arguable  that  they  have  also  lent 
additional  relevance  to  the  conclusions  he  drew  from  them.  Ross  maintained 
that  the  force  of  what  he  termed  “ coercive  comparisons  ” had  become  the 


1 Op.  cit.,  page  56. 

Earnings  Demand  for  Labour  and  Shop  Stewards’  Combine 

« sStemto  " "■ 
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maior  determinent  of  wage  settlement  by  collective  bargmning  under  con- 
ditions of  hTempSymeSt  In  this  situation  employers  “m  the  absence  of 
imfemtive  eSnomic  pressures”  tended  to  concede  demands  based  cm  com- 
parisons as  a means  of  avoiding  “ getting  out  of  line  with  other  fims 
emXying  similar  kinds  of  labour.  Similarly  workers  accepted  the  validity 
of  Lch  settlements  since  they  satisfied  notions  Of  equity  tmd  justice  and 
established  a practical  “ dividmg  Ime  between  a square  deal  and  a fair 
deal  Finally,  union  negotiators  also  recognised  the  validity  of  “m- 

^ison  principle  because  it  satisfied  members  and  furnished  proof  that  they 
had  “ done  as  well  as  others 


34.  But  perhaps  the  argument  from  comparison  and  precedent  can  be  seen 
at  its  most  persuasive  and  influential  in  the  field  of  discipline. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  paragraph  twenty-three  a reference  was  made 
to  the  use  of  precedents  by  shop  stewards  when  negotiating  reductions  in  dis- 
ciplinary penalties.  This  aspect  of  their  work  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
a more  exhaustive  inquiry  by  M.  D.  Plumridge,  among  others.  Plumridge 
inquired  into  disciplinary  practices  in  fifty  estabhshinents  from  a cross  section 
of  industries.  He  also  undertook  a more  detailed  investigation  into  nine 
selected  plants.  He  found  a wide  measure  of  agreement  between  workers  and 
management  as  to  the  acts  that  merited  discipline,  e.g.  incompetence,  insubor- 
dination  time- wasting,  absenteeism,  dishonesty,  fighting,  etc.  He  also  found 
considerable  disagreement  as  to  the  correct  punishment  for  particular  offences, 
and  wide  variations  in  the  penalties  actually  irnposed  in  different  plants.  But 
within  a given  plant,  largely  as  a result  of  both  sides  quoting  suitable  examples 
of  past  events,  there  tended  to  grow  up  a “ case  law  based  on  precedent  . 
This  helped  to  take  the  uncertainty  and  arbitrariness  out  of  the  most  contro- 
versial and  vague  of  rules— such  as  those  governing  msubordmation  and 
intoxication. 


35.  Moreover,  in  the  field  of  discipline  at  least,  the  use  of  arguments 
based  on,  precedent  and  comparison  by  both  sides,  seems  to  result  in  a growth 
of  stability,  consistency  and  precision  within  the  firm.  This  may  appear  to 
m„na;p.ment  to  be  unduly  restrictive,  and  an  interference  in  their  right  to 
take  immediate  action.  For,  as  Plumridge  says, 

" If  a case  of  incompetence  or  idleness  is  to  result  in  dismissal  manage- 
ment has  to  work  through  a careful  procedure  which  entails  the 
accumulation  of  evidence  and  a progressive  system  of  warnings,  each 
one  more  severe  than  the  last,”” 

Departure  from  precedent  can  cause  trouble,  and  one  good  example  of  this 
arose  in  one  of  the  enginieering  firms  studied  by  Coker  and  myself.  There 
a departmental  manager  sacked  a worker  for  throwing  a sponge  at  a foreman, 
although  in  fact  it  missed  him.  A five  day  strike  secured  the  re-instatement 
of  the  man  concerned,  and  the  basis  of  the  steward’s  case  was  that  three  yqars 
earlier  another  man  threw  a sponge  at  a foreman  which  hit  him.  On  that 
occasion  the  culprit  was  only  suspended.  

1 Trade  Union  Wage  Policy,  University  of  California  Press,  1948,  page  50,  Ross  also 
argued  that  arbitrators  tended  to  decide  cases  on  grounds  of  comparability,  partly  because 
“ it  is  the  one  settlement  which  permits  both  parties  to  believe  they  have  done  a proper  job  , 
i.e.  it  is  “ mutually  face-saving  Thus  the  “ going  rate  ” and  the  “ prevailing  pattern  of 
adjustment  ” are  probably  the  most  compelling  criteria  of  wage  determination  ”.  (Page  51.) 

2 Disciplinary  Practices  in  Industry,  an  unpublished  M.So.  thesis  for  submission  to  London 
University,  1966.  (See  also  N.  K.  Sharon,  “Discipline  in  Industry,”  unpublished  Ph.d. 
thesis,  Manchester  University,  1961.)  Mr.  Plumridge,  of  the  Roffey  Park  Institute,  is  engaged 
on  the  preparation  of  a research  paper  based  on  his  research  for  the  Royal  Commission. 

3 Op.  cit.,  page  28. 
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THE  USE  OF  SANCTIONS 

36.  In  all  but  one  of  the  ten  establishments  inyestigated  by  Coker  and 
myself  union-managment  relations  were  characterised  by  the  stewards  as 
either  “ good  ” or  at  least  “ fair  Yet  in  every  case  we  found  some  example 
of  an  unconstitutional  and  unofficial  strike  in  the  recent  past.'  In  local 
government  a two  hour  stoppage  of  refuse  collectors  arose  over  a sudden 
increase  in  workloads.  In  gas,  van  drivers  struck  for  a day  over  delays  in 
distributing  pay.  In  electricity,  confectionery  and  engineering  short  strikes 
had  arisen,  mostly  over  plus  rates  and  piece  rates.  In  chemicals,  several  small 
strikes  had  occurred  over  the  uneven  distribution  of  overtime,  and  a one  day 
strike  of  all  the  process  workers  had  taken  place  over  alleged  victimisation. 
In  the  paint  plant  a strike  of  several  hours  concerned  the  suspension  of  an 
apprentice. 

Even  more  significant,  perhaps,  there  was  a widespread  acceptance  among 
shop  stewards  of  the  need  for  an  occasional  recourse  to  sanctions  other  than 
the  strike.  The  most  common  sanction  employed  took  the  form  of  a growing 
reluctance  to  work  overtime,  eanding  occasionally  in  an  unofficial  ban  on  all 
overtime.  But  individual  stewards  mentioned  other  tactics,  including 
“ laying  back  on  the  job  ” and  wasting  management’s  time  with  insignificant 
and  unimportant  grievances. 

In  fact,  it  seems,  that  as  other  writers  have  noted,  there  are  a whole  range 
of  sanctions  which  workers  can  and  do  employ  in  order  to  obtain  a favourable 
and  speedy  settlement  of  workshop  grievances  and  claims.  They  can  be 
conveniently  analysed  under  four  heads : 

1.  withdrawal  of  forms  of  co-operation  ; 

2.  insistence  on  formal  rights  and  customs ; 

3.  output  limitations  and  restrictions  on  hours  of  work  ; 

4.  withdrawals  of  labour. 

Withdrawal  of  Co-operation 

37.  In  any  firm  where  relations  are  fairly  good,  stewards  can  assist 
management  in  many  ways,  as  was  shown  in  paragraph  23  above.  This 
aspect  of  union-management  relations  was  studied  in  some  detail  by  James 
W.  Kuhn,  who  investigated  the  tactics  of  grievance  settlement  in  a number 
of  American  firms.  He  found  that : 

“ In  every  plant  studied  foremen  used  union  representatives  to  help  solve 
problems  of  absenteeism,  sloppy  work,  quitting  early,  loitering  on  the 
job  and  drunkenness  . . . With  the  aid  of  a shop  steward  a foreman 
may  be  able  to  persuade  workers  to  change  shifts  or  places  of  work 
as  productions  orders  vary.’”' 

Moreover, 

“ Not  only  the  foreman,  but  the  rest  of  management,  too,  use  stewards 
and  other  union  representatives  to  help  them  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
collective  agreement  to  new  situations  and  to  help  solve  problems. 

However,  if  relations  deteriorate,  or  workers  decide  to  “ put  on  the  heat  ” 
in  order  to  secure  the  settlement  of  some  contested  issue,  Kuhn  also  found 
that  the  stewards  become  less  willing  to  co-operate,  and  seek  to  withdraw  from 

1 An  “ unconstitutional  strike  ” is  one  that  takes  place  before  the  procedure  for  the  avoidance 
of  disputes  has  been  exhausted.  An  “ unofficial  strike  ” is  one  that  takes  place  without  the 
permission  of  the  body  authorised  under  the  rules  of  the  union  to  sanction  strike  action. 
As  is  usually  the  case  all  the  strikes  investigated  above  were  both  unconstitutional  and 
unofficial. 

2 Bargaining  in  Grievance  Settlement,  Columbia  University  Press,  1961,  page  30. 

3 Op.  cit.,  page  31. 
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what  he  terms  their  “ helper  functions  A similar  withdrawal  of  assistance 
and  co-operation,  whenever  relations  deteriorated  significantly,  was  also 
observed  by  Coker  and  myself  in  several  of  the  plants  we  studied. 


Formal  Rights  and  Customs 

38.  Wherever  unions  are  recognised  there  are  certain  formal  rights  which 
stewards  and  their  members  enjoy  under  collective  agreements.  One  of  the 
most  important  is  the  right  to  raise  grievances  and  claims  on  behalf  of 
individuals  or  groups,  and  if  stewards  desire  to  “ put  on  the  pressure  ” they 
are  likely  to  progress  all  kinds  of  issues  that  in  more  normal  periods  they 
might  be  prepared  to  dissuade  their  members  from  taking  any  further.  This 
can  waste  a considerable  amount  of  management  time,  and  if  it  is  taken  to 
the  point  where  disputes  are  forced  out  of  the  domestic  procedure  into  the 
national  machinery  it  may  be  felt  to  be  bringing  undesirable  publicity  on 
the  firm. 

Usually  the  deliberate  use  of  the  procedure  to  this  end  is  coupled  with 
the  insistence  on  certain  other  rights  which  have  been  allowed  to  remain  more 
or  less  in  abeyance.  These  may  include  such  matters  as  the  right  to  insist 
on  a re-timing  of  all  disputed  piece  rates,  the  right  to  object  to  minor  changes 
in  work  methods,  work  study  reviews  and  so  on.  At  the  same  time,  if 
possible,  certain  relaxed  customs  and  practices  may  be  re-introduced,  for 
example  all  forms  of  traditional  job-demarcations  among  craftsmen. 


Output  Limitations  and  Restrictions  on  Working  Hours 

39.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  collective  restrictions  on  output  are  the 
most  convenient  and  common  of  all  work-group  sanctions.  Slichter,  Healy 
and  Livemash,  for  example,  in  another  American  study,  explain  how  wide- 
spread and  systematic  use  is  made  of  the  “ plant-wide  slowdown  ” in  the 
United  States  when  grievances  on  manning  and  work  standards  are  under 
discussion.  They  conclude : 

“ a slowdown  is  a very  effective  pressure  tactic.  Almost  all  companies 
have  at  least  some  difficulty  with  slowdowns,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
extreme 


Our  researches  gave  some  support  to  this  view,  although  we  only  found 
one  firm,  in  engineering,  where  regular  and  systematic  use  had  been  made  of 
the  plant-wide  restriction  on  output  as  a deliberate  bargaining  tactic.  What 
were  common  were  spasmodic  “ go  slows  ” and  restrictions  occurring,  for 
the  most  part,  among  relatively  small  groups.  We  also  found  it  difficult 
to  distinguish,  sometimes,  between  the  planned  control  of  output  by  a 
work-group,  for  the  purpose  of  stabilising  earnings,  or  qualifying  for  over- 
time, and  the  deliberate  use  of  output  restrictions  as  a bargaining  weapon.^ 


40.  On  the  other  hand  most  of  the  establishments  investigated  had 
experienced  difficulties  at  some  time  in  the  past  in  obtaining  overtime 
working,  and  this  was  usually  connected  in  some  way  with  group  dissatisfac- 
tions  over  the  progress  of  some  grievance  or  claim.  It  must  be  realised. 


’ Fhe  Impact  of  Collective  Bargaining  on  Management,  The  Brookings  Institution,  I960, 
page  670. 

2 The  complex  motives  and  methods  of  various  types  of  group  restrictions  on  output  are 
discussed  at  length  mX.  Lupton’s  Money  for  Effort,  H.M.S.O.,  1960,  and  On  the  Shop  Floor, 
/•  Sykes,  “ Unity  and  Restrictive  Practices  in  the 
British  Printing  Industry  , The  Sociological  Review,  December,  1960.  Output  restrictions  as 
a means  of  qualifjnng  fw  overtime  are  considered  in  H.  A.  Clegg’s  The  Implications  of  the 
Shorter  Working  Week  for  Management,  British  Institute  of  Management,  1962;  also  Allan 
Flanders  rAe  Phw/ey  Productivity  Agreements,  op.  dt.  Professor  H.  A.  Turner  and  Mr. 
Oeottrey  Roberts,  of  Cambridge  University,  have  undertaken  to  provide  the  Royal  Commission 
with  a rese^ch  paper  concerning  the  results  of  their  investigations  into  the  demarcation 
practices  of  the  shipbuilding  industry. 
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however,  that  a reluctance  to  work  overtime  can  take  many  forms.  Some- 
times it  may  be  no  more  than  a disinclination  on  the  part  of  a group  to 
provide  for  unpopular  overtime  periods — such  as  Sunday  night — or  to  give 
emergency  cover  at  short  notice  when  workers  fall  sick.  On  other  occasions 
a tendency  may  develop  to  insist  that  overtime  is  only  “ worth  while  ” if  it 
is  of  some  minimum  duration.  Thus  management  may  face  a general 
refusal  to  work  anything  less  than  two  hours  a night,  or  to  work  Saturday 
overtime  unless  Sunday  working  is  also  promised.  Of  course,  stewards 
and  their  members  will  usually  deny,  for  as  long  as  they  can,  that  a growing 
reluctance  to  work  overtime  is  part  of  any  organised  plan  to  put  pressure 
on  management,  if  only  because  such  a policy  can  usually  be  argued  to  be 
in  breach  of  collective  agreements  signed  with  the  union.  Their  explanation 
will  tend  to  be  that  workers  are  dissatisfied  with  management’s  handling  of 
their  problems,  and  that  one  inevitable  consequence  of  this  is  a widespread 
“ spontaneous  ” reluctance  to  work  overtime,  particularly  those  forms  of  it 
which  are  generally  accepted  to  be  the  least  popular. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  workers  themselves  may  prefer  to  let  it  be  known 
that  they  are  imposing  a collective  overtime  ban,  despite  any  collective 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  and  a shop  floor  meeting  may  instruct  the 
stewards  to  inform  management  of  this  fact.  The  most  extreme  example 
of  this  practice  which  we  discovered  occurred  in  the  chemical  firm  studied 
where  growing  dissatisfaction  with  all  kinds  of  grievance  settlements  led  to 
a seven  month  long  plant-wide  ban  on  all  overtime. 


Withdrawals  of  Labour 


41.  It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  the  strike  as  such  is  only  the  most 
extreme  and  immediate  form  of  workshop  sanction  in  the  hands  of  shop 
stewards  and  their  members,  and  that  its  absence  should  not  lead  one  to  con- 
clude that  no  sanctions  are  being  employed.  Moreover,  even  the  strike  weapon 
can  be  used  in  a number  of  ways,  with  consequences  that  vary,  in  terms  of 
loss  of  production,  from  the  relatively  unimportant  to  the  totally  devastating. 
To  begin  with  we  found  that  where  the  strike  weapon  was  used  in  the  firms 
we  studied,  its  intention  was  mainly  demonstrative — it  indicated  to  manage- 
ment that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  done  quickly,  to  try  to  satisfy 
a particular  group.  For  this  purpose  the  strike  did  not  need  to  last  more 
than  a few  hours,  and  the  usual  form  was  to  return  to  work  as  soon  as  some 
assurance  had  been  given  that  a particular  problem  would  receive  immediate 
attention.  This  type  of  strike  has  recently  been  studied  by  Garfield  Clack. 
He  considered  the  causes  of  small  strikes  as  a “ participant  observer  ” 
in  a car  assembly  plant.'  Dr.  Clack  became  involved  in  a series  of  “ downers  ” 
one  of  which  he  has  described  in  some  detail.  It  involved  sixty  storemen 
and  occurred  against  a background  of  “ a surge  of  discontent  ” which  could 
be  attributed  to  “ sharp  drops  in  earnings  over  three  consecutive  weeks  ”. 

One  morning  a small  group  of  workers  informed  their  shop  steward  that 
they  required  an  mimediate  shop  meeting,  donned  their  dustcoats,  and  as 
the  startmg  hooter  sounded,  walked  through  the  stores  into  the  yard,  calling 
on  others  to  join  them.”  Within  minutes  sixty  men  gathered  and  the  steward 
went  to  find  the  chief  steward.  An  hour  and  a half  elapsed  before  the 
chief  steward  arrived,  while  the  men  concerned  discussed  their  grievances 
After  the  chief  steward  had  convinced  them  that  there  would  be  a special 
meeting  with  management  that  afternoon  to  discuss  their  problems  they 
returned  to  work,  just  in  time  for  the  morning  tea-break. 


1 How  Unofficial  Strikes  Help  Industry  Business,  July,  1965.  See  also  Dr.  Clack’s  forth- 
commg  O^assional  Papw,  for  the  Cambridge  University  Department  of  Applied  Economics 
Industrial  Relations  in  a British  Car  Factory,  Cambridge  University  Press,  1966. 
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Clack  makes  a number  of  interesting  points  about  this  and  other  strikes 
of  a similar  kind  in  which  he  was  involved.  First,  differences  developed 
within  the  group  as  to  what  were  their  objectives.  Some  merely  wanted  to 
register  a protest,  others  argued  that  they  should  now  demand  an  inimediate 
increase  in  their  bonus  as  an  interim  measure,  and  a third  group  felt  that 
the  real  aim  should  be  to  force  “ management  to  take  rapid  steps  to  implement 
an  agreement  of  over  a year’s  standing  for  a separate  boims  scheme  ”. 
Secondly,  the  strikes  could  not  be  understood  in  isolation,  since  they  were  part 
of  a series  in  the  plant  over  issues  surrounding  the  working  of  the  bonus 
system.  Thirdly,  they  were  “ demonstrations  neither  of  temper  nor  of  political 
manipulation  ”.  Indeed  the  strikers’  attitudes  were  more  “ cynical  than  hot- 
blooded  ”,  and  the  issues  themselves  “ often  of  a perishable  kind  ”.  Fourthly, 
they  often  brought  to  light  genuine  misunderstandings  and  muddles,  which 
were  consequently  resolved.  Finally,  and  “contrary  to  popular  opinion” 
they  were  neither  started  or  led  by  “ power  or  politically  motivated  shop 
stewards”.  On  thie  contrary  the  stewards  were  generally  a restraining 
influence,  although  they  could  not  afford  to  get  “ out  of  touch  with  the  feelings 
of  the  shop 

42.  Our  researches  confirm  most  of  what  Clack  says,  although  they  also 
brought  to  light  a number  of  other  factors.  First,  while  it  was  true  that 
stewards  acted  often  as  a restraining  influence  it  was  not  clear  that  they 
generally  did  so.  In  fact  they  played  every  possible  role  ; from  the  steward,  in 
local  government,  who  decided,  on  his  own  initiative,  that  there  must  be  an 
immediate  demonstration  against  a management  decision,  and  very  decidedly 
led  his  members  out,  to  the  steward,  in  confectionery,  who  pleaded  with  his 
members  not  to  strike,  and  persuaded  them  to  return  to  work  before  he  had 
even  seen  management.’ 

43.  Secondly,  some  of  our  strikes,  like  other  sanctions  which  were 
employed  such  as  overtime  restrictions  or  “ go  slows  ”,  were  not  purely 
spontaneous  demonstrations.  One  such  was  a strike  in  confectionery  over 
piece  rates,  where  it  was  consciously  decided  to  impose  pressure  at  the  time 
of  maximum  seasonal  demand.  Others  occurred  in  the  docks,  where  the 
urgency  of  certain  cargoes  increased  the  effectiveness  of  strike  action  at 
particular  periods.  Strikes  of  this  kind  are  perhaps  best  described  as  being 
partially  strategic  in  character,  i.e.  they  are  more  consciously  organised  and 
prepared  for,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  in  general  the  shop  stewards  are  more 
actively  involved  in  ensuring  their  effectiveness.  Once  or  twice  in  other 
establishments,  and  much  more  frequently  in  one  engineering  firm,  we  came 
across  strikes  that  were  strategic  in  the  sense  that  they  represented  a deliberate 
show  of  force.  In  other  words,  quite  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  grievance 
involved,  or  even  the  need  to  use  strike  action  in  order  to  put  the  necessary 
pressure  on  management,  it  was  felt  by  stewards  and  their  members  that 
there  was  need  to  prove  to  management  that  effective  strike  action  was 
possible  in  respect  of  a particular  group. 

Finally  we  came  across  a use  of  the  strike  in  one  of  the  firms  studied  which 
was  different  in  character  in  yet  another  way. 

The  Endemic  Strike  Situation 

44.  One  of  the  engineering  establishments  studied  was  selected  because 
in  the  recent  past  it  had  been  notorious  as  a place  of  continuous  labour 

1 On  the  question  of  shop  floor  reactions  on  unofficial  strikes  see  also  R.  A.  Shea,  A General 
Analysis  and  Case  Study  of  Unofficial  Strikes  in  the  Manual  Workers'  Section  of  the  British 
Engineering  Industry  (unpublished  M.Sc.  thesis,  London,  1961). 

2 It  should  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  first  steward’s  members  were  genuinely  angry 
at  the  management  decision,  which  involved  their  pay,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  followed 
such  a lead. 
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unrest.  This  phase  ended  in  a year  in  which  83  unconstitutional  and 
unolBcial  strikes  occurred  among  the  1,250  manual  workers,  finishing  in  a 
bitter  three  month  strike  of  a thousand  men  which  culminated  in  management 
discharging  27  of  the  29  stewards  who  led  it.  A special  study  was  made  of 
this  period  to  discover,  among  other  things,  the  use  made  of  the  strike  sanction 
in  such  circumstances. 

We  found  that  at  this  time  virtually  all  piece  rate  and  lieu  rate  demands, 
together  with  an  elaborate  and  costly  system  of  waiting  time,  had  been 
negotiated  by  shop  stewards  under  the  more  or  less  constant  threat  of  walkouts. 
Sudden  stoppages  took  place  over  almost  every  conceivable  issue,  e.g.  if 
gangways  were  obstructed,  or  if  lavatory  facilities  were  felt  to  be  below 
standard  on  a particular  day.  Many  of  these  strikes  were  spontaneous 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  workers  themselves,  although  the  larger  and 
more  important  ones  were  usually  led  by  stewards,  who  had  strate.gically 
calculated  when  they  would  be  most  effective.  Yet  there  was  also  something 
different  about  the  use  of  the  strike  samoticm  in  this  firm.  Elsewhere,  in  the 
plants  we  studied,  the  strike  was  very  much  a weapon  of  last  resort, 
employed  on  the  rare  occasions  when  frustration,  or  a sense  of  immediate 
injustice,  appeared  to  demand  a sudden  demonstration,  or  when  it  was 
thou^  to  be  .strategically  necessary  to  apply  maximum  pressure  as  fast 
as  possible.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  disputes  tended  to  reach  the  point 
at  which  the  strike  threat  was  made  or  carried  out  much  sooner,  and  much 
more  readily.  In  effect  the  strike  'hiad  become  a part  of  the  normal 
custom  and  practice  of  industrial  relations  in  the  firm,  an  endemic  feature 
of  factory  fife  accepted  by  both  sides  as  being  largely  inevitable. 


Workshop  Sanctions  in  Practice 

45.  Four  final  points  need  to  be  stressed  about  the  operation  of  workplace 
sanctions.  First,  though  it  is  useful  to  analyse  the  different  types  and 
degrees  of  pressure  used  on  the  workers’  side  in  the  way  outlined  above 
(if  only  in  order  to  illustrate  that  the  unofficial  strike  is  only  one  such 
pressure,  and  not  necessarily  the  most  efllective  in  all  circumstances),  it 
must  be  realised  that  in  practice  the  line  between  one  pressure  and  anoiher 
is  often  undear.' 


Thus  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell  whether  stewards  and  their  members 
are  bedng  iintenjtionjally  unco-operaitiive,  or  whether  a .growing  difficulty  in 
obtaining  ceitiain  forms  of  overtime  is  the  result  of  a deliberately  planned 
ban.  Smulairly  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  see  how  far  a series  of  strikes 
are  purely  spontaneous  and  demonstrative,  and  how  far  they  contain  an 
organised  strategic  element.  We  .found  genuine  disaigreements  inside 
management  over  questions  of  this  kind.  Some  managers  tended  to  believe 
that  every  difficulty  they  encountered  was  part  of  a deliberate  plan  to 
pressurise  them  into  making  further  concessions.  Another  was  extremely 
reluttot  to  subscribe  to  what  he  called  “ a conspiracy  theory  ” of  industrial 
relations.  He  tended  to  explain  the  same  events  in  terms  of  a general 
“ lowering  of  morale  ” and  even  “ a loss  of  confidence  in  management’s 
ability  to  see  fair  play  ”. 


Secondly,  so  far  the  only  sanctions  described  have  been  those  used  by  shop 
stewards  and  their  members.  But  of  course  workers  .have  no  monopoly  of 
sanctions.  Managers  can  suddenly  become  less  co-operative,  and  unwilling 
to  concede  even  the  most  insignificant  claims.  They  can  demand  their  righte 


t We  fomd  differences  m management  attitudes  towards  various  sanctions.  Some  managers 
emphasised  that  they  preferred  a sudden,  sharp  strike  to  a slow,  drawn  out  overtime  ban  or 
restacUon  on  output.  The  latter,  they  thought,  were  “ far  more  vicious  and  difficult  to  deal 
witn  . 
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under  an  agreement  and  seek  to  tighten  up  on  facilities  which  they  have 
previously  granted  to  the  stewards.  They  can  authorise  more  strict  super- 
vision, demand  more  output,  clamp  down  on  unauthorised  breaks  and 
declare  war  on  all  kinds  of  accumulated  pnvileges.  __In  short  they  can,  as 
Alvin  W.  Gouldiier  has  shown,  press  down  on  the  margin  of  tolerance 
within  the  workshop'. 

But  they  can  also  go  further.  In  one  firm  we  studied,  overtime  restrictions 
among  one  group  were  met  by  the  cancellation  of  aJ  overtime  m the  plant 
Mfil  L grmip  kerned  gave  an  undertaking  tha  “ rea.sonable  amounte  of 
oTOtdme  would  be  forthcoming”.  Moreover,  m the  strike-prone  firm 
bribed  in  paragraph  44  above,  the  constant  use  of  the  .stake  weapon  was 
S met  by  a Lohion  to  sack  virtually  all  the  stewards  involved. 

46.  Thirdly,  the  two  sides  take  widely  divergent  views  about  the  ciroum- 
stancBS  in  which  'the  use  of  workplace  sanctions  are  justified. 

Management’s  view  is  the  simpler.  They  tend  to  regard  (he  fact  that 
they  have  agreed  to  recognise  the  union  and  operate  a formal  prooeduie  as 
constituting  a concession  on  their  part.  After  all,  as  a result  workers 
representatives,  who  are  themselves  ©m.ployees  of  the  nnn,  en3oy  various 
ririits.  including  the  right  of  acce.ss  to  higher  management,  fw  the  exjwess 
purpose  of  making  complaints  and  challenging  the  decisioas  of  thetr  superiors. 
No  action  of  the  labour  force  that  is  not  organised,  for  ex^ple  the  foremen, 
enioys  similar  rights,  land  management  decisions  affecting  them  aie  not 
usually  subject  to  any  system  of  review.  In  exchange  for  Uti-s  concession 
management  considers  that  the  unions  and  their  members  should  restrict 
their  use  of  workplace  sanctions.  They  therefore  attach  great  importance 
to  peace  obligation  clauses,  such  as  the  one  contained  in  the  national 
procedure  agreement  in  engineering,  which  states : 

"Until  the  procedure  provided  above  has  been  carried  through  there 
shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work  either  of  a partial  or  general  character 


Passages  of  this  kind  lare  interpreted  by  management  as  a total  ruling  out 
of  any  kind  of  collective  sanctions  on  the  workers  part  during  the  processing 
of  a dispute  through  the  procedure.  Thus  any  use  of  sanctions  is  denounced 
as  “ unconstitutional  ” and  a breach  of  procedure." 

As  might  be  expected  shop  stewards’  attitudes  are  rather  different.  First, 
they  regard  ithe  formal  provisions  of  the  procedure,  much  as  they  do 
the  terms  'and  conditions  set  out  in  national  agreements,  as  a framework  of 
minimal  rights,  which  must  be  added  to  by  whatever  can  be  obtained  from 
the  individual  manager  or  supervisor  by  informal  bargaining.  Moreover, 
what  is  won  .in  this  way  forms,  in  time,  part  of  what  is  known  as  “ established 
custom  and  practice  ” — a legitimised  area  of  acquired  rights.  Any  attempt 
by  the  employer  to  restrict  or  ourtaU  ealablished  custom  and  practice  gives 
rise  to  the  charge  that  management  itself  is  “ breaking  agreements  ”. 

Shop  steward  attitudes  towards  formal  “peace  obligations”  vary  and 
not  enough  is  known  about  their  interpretation  of  their  meaning.* *  What 


1 In  Patterns  of  Industrial  Bureaucracy,  (Routledge,  1955)  Gouldner  describes  a firm  where 
a management  decision  to  tighten  up  on  the  “ margin  of  tolerance  ” leads  to  action  on  the 
workers’  side,  ending  in  “ wildcat  strikes  ”, 
a Handbook  of  National  Agreements  for  Engineering  Ref.  1.12.(f). 

3 On  the  other  hand  management  invariably  believe  that  the  workplace  sanctions  they 
employ,  as  outlined  in  paragraph  45  above,  are  all  perfectly  legitimate.  Stewards  do  not 
invariably  agree — see  below. 

* In  Engineering,  for  example,  it  is  widely  maintained  by  stewards  that  the  procedure 
agreement  was  “ imposed  ” on  the  unions  in  the  1922  lockout.  Many  stewards  1 have  met 
in  engineering  give  this  as  a justification  for  ignoring  the  peace  obligation  contained^  therein, 
as  and  when  it  suits  them,  (See  Marsh,  op.  cit..  Chapter  IV,  for  a discussion  of  this  issue.) 
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can  be  said  is  that  they  do  not  seem  to  interpret  them  as  widely  or  stricfly 
as  management.  In  our  studies,  for  example,  we  came  across  stewards 
who  maintained  that  they  were  justified  in  organising  go  slows,  and  bans 
on  overtime,  if  management  was  being  “ unreasonable  ” in  dealing  with 
particular  grievances  and  claims.  They  did  not  appear  to  believe  that 
action  of  this  kind  could  be  rendered  unjustifiable  in  all  circumstances 
simply  by  reference  to  a formal  peace  obligation  clause.  We  also  found 
several  who  justified  their  own  participation  in  an  unconstitutional  stoppage 
by  arguing  that  management  had  “broken  the  agreement  first  by  refusing 
to  negotiate”.  What  this  meant  was  either  that  there  had  been  a delay 
in  meeting  the  stewards  or  that  when  the  meeting  took  place  management 
refused  to  make  what  was  regarded  as  a “reasonable  offer  Finally, 
the  point  must  be  stressed  that  the  knowledge  that  workplace  sanctions 
may  occasionally  be  used  by  both  sides  does  not  mean  that  there  exists 
a state  of  industrial  relations  that  is  generally  accepted  as  unsatisfactory. 
On  the  contrary,  as  has  been  said,  in  all  but  one  of  the  firms  studied,  where 
the  situation  was  quite  exceptional,  we  found  that  this  was  definitely  not 
the  case.  Perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  in  Britain  there 
has  now  developed  a form  of  workplace  bargaining  where  the  parties 
immediately  involved  have  come  to  accept  that  sanctions  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed above  are  a part  of  the  normal  background  against  which  day  to 
day  negotiaitions  take  place  on  the  workshop  floor. 

To  the  extent  that  this  is  so  then  the  situation  is  very  similar  to  that 
described  by  Kuhn  in  respect  of  the  twenty  or  so  plants  he  studied  in  the 
United  States.  He  found  that  despite  the  existence  of  procedure  agreements 
that  formally  ruled  out  the  use  of  sanctions  to  settle  day  to  day  grievances 
in  the  workplace,  sanctions  were  employed  by  stewards  much  in  the  way 
outlined  above.  Thus  grievances  were  not  settled  “ judicially  ” by  reference 
to  existing  agreements,  they  were  “ bargained  over  ” by  managers  and 
stewards  who  took  into  account  their  relative  power  positions  at  the  time. 
He  concluded : 

“ Though  at  times  reluctant  to  admit  it,  or  so  used  to  it  that  they 
are  unaware  of  the  implications  of  their  actions,  management  and 
union  officials  in  all  the  plants  studied  bargain  over  grievances  and 
more  often  than  not  settle  grievances  cw:  their  underlying  problems  on 
the  basis  of  their  relative  bargaining  position  in  the  shop  . . . Grievance 
bargaining  and  its  dismptive  tactics  are  not  an  occasional  anomalous 
event  in  the  drop;  they  are  normal  practices  within  the  grievance 
system,  making  up  a significant,  if  not  the  largest  portion  of  all 
grievance  work.”“ 


1 The  conviction  that  procedure  involves  a management  obligation  to  bargain  “ in  good 
faith  ” appears  to  be  widespread,  as  is  the  belief  that  if  this  obligation  is  not  met  the  workers 
are  justified  in  taking  action  which  might  normally  be  accepted  as  constituting  a breach  of 
procedure.  Kuhn,  for  example,  notes  that  American  workers  who  believe  that  “ nothing 
happens  ” when  they  raise  grievances  through  procedure  “ argue  that  management  has 
unilaterally  rejected  the  mutually  agreed,  jointly  decided  terms  of  work.  A common  excuse 
heard  from  workers  is  that  such  rejection  of  an  agreement  by  management  releases  men  from 
their  promise  not  to  interrupt  production  " (op.  cit.,  page  46.). 

2 Kuhn,  op.  cit.,  page  57.  Similar  views  in  respect  of  this  country  were  expressed  by  Marsh 
in  Managers  and  Shop  Stewards.  He  argues  that  it  is  time  unions  and  employers  openly 
acknowledged  that  “ workshop  bargaining  by  shop  stewards  " is  “ true  collective  bargaining  ” ; 
that  is  to  say  “ both  parties  to  it  are  able  to  impose  sanctions  on  the  other  if  their  demands 
are  not  met. . . . Both  sides  in  the  workplace  can,  if  they  feel  strongly  enough,  act  dis- 
ruptively  in  order  to  impose  their  will  on  the  other  ” (op.  cit.,  page  35). 
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the  use  of  informal  arrangements  and  unwritten 

AGREEMENTS 

47  EaxHer  paragraphs  o£  this  survey  explained  how  the  minimal  de 
ime  rigte  of  shop  stewards  in  the  procedure  a^eement  are  often  expanded 
aT^Sdlevd  by  the  development  of  a network  of  informal  de  facto  privileges 
enSs  &em  to  consult  members,  meet  with  other  stewards,  move  freely 
abom  the  to  and  so  on.>  But  this  use  of  mformal  arrangem^ts  and 
Sms  to^plement  and  extend  written  agreements  is  not  conhned  to 
m?Sra°relationships.  Just  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  are  the  prolifera- 
tion of  unwritten  agreements  and  understandings  that  arise  as  a result  of 

Stoday  settlement  of  substantive  grievances  and  claims  m tte 
workup.  For  shop  stewards  and  managers  settle  disputes  concramg 
riecf  wmk  prices,  kmuses,  plus  payments,  job  descnptions  workloads, 
overtime,  the^  introduction  of  new  machmery  and  all  the  other  matters 
listed  in  paragraphs  19-24  above  without  normaUy  ending  the  process  of 
negotiation  widi  any  written  token  of  their  agreement. 

48  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  one  reason  for  this  preference  for 
informality,  in  both  the  procedural  and  the  substantive  aspects  of  worksh^ 
bargainini  is  the  fact  that  both  sides  are  uneasily  aware  that  many  of  the 
settlements  ihsy  make  are  contrary  to  formal  agreements  made  at  national 
level. 


One  difficulty  with  this  explanation  is  that  most  local  settlements 
appear  to  concern  matters  that  are  either  not  generally  regulated  at  national 
level  at  all  (such  as  lieu  rates,  the  application  of  job-evaluation  schemes, 
the  distribution  of  workloads,  the  allocation  of  overtime,  promotion,  dis- 
cipline, redundancy  and  so  on)  or  else  they  are  about  issues  which  are 
normally  only  regulated  nationally  in  the  sense  that  certain  niinimum  con- 
ditions or  standards  are  laid  down  (for  example  piece  work  prices  or  times, 
and  other  forms  of  bonus  payments).® 


We  found  only  two  examples  of  domestic . settlements  which  clearly 
violated  national  agreements.  One  was  in  electricity,  where  some  plus 
payments  in  a generation  plant  exceeded  the  national  rate  laid  down  for 
working  in  abnormal  conditions,  and  the  other  was  in  an  engineering  firm, 
where  for  a short  time  it  was  the  custom  to  pay  for  all  dayshift  overtime 
at  the  rate  of  time  and  a half.®  There  were  also  a few  doubtful  cases_  in 
electricity  and  gas  where  it  was  arguable  that  extra  payments  for  working 
in  abnormal  conditions  had  been  agreed  when  there  was  really  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary  about  the  work  done.  In  general,  however,  our  findings 
supported  Marsh’s  view  that 

“ In  most  respects  workplace  bargains  do  not  conflict  with  the  terms  of 
industry  wide  agreements.”* 


49.  Another  reason  sometimes  advanced  to  explain  the  preferenw  for 
verbal  understandings  and  arrangements  in  this  country  is  that  it  ^ is  the 
consequence  of  a mutual  desire  on  the  part  of  the  employers  and  unions  in 
Britmn.  to  preserve  the  majdmum  “ flexibility  ” and  “ autonomy  ” in  thedr 
bargaining  arrangements.  Imprecision  and  informality,  it  is  suggested,  arose 


1 See  paragraph  9.  , , « , ^ 

2 Thus  in  engineering  piece  rates,  by  national  agreement,  must  enable  a workman  ot 

average  ability  to  earn  at  least  45  percent  over  the  time  rates, excluding  War  Bonus  So 
long  as  this  minimum  standard  is  met  local  bargaining  can  fix  them  as  high  as  it  likes.  (Sw 
Marsh,  Industrial  Relations  in  Engineering,  for  a study  of  actual  piece  work  earnings  in  the 
indust^.)  , j . j 

3 Under  the  national  agreement  the  first  two  hours  should  be  paid  at  time  and  a third. 

4 Managers  and  Shop  Stewards,  page  35. 
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in  the  first  place  because  neither  of  the  parties  were  interested  in  arriving 
at  detailed,  comprehensive,  and  carefully  written  agreements  which  could  be 
enforced  by  either  side  at  law. 

One  difficulty  with  this  explanation  is  that  verbal  understandings  and 
arrangements  between  shop  stewards  and  managers  can  arise  even  where 
unions  and  employers,  in  their  formal  agreements,  do  appear  to  wish  to 
male  detailed  settlements  which  are  legally  enforceable.  In  America,  for 
example,  recent  research  has  shown  that  surrounding  the  extremely  compre- 
hensive and  legally  binding  plant  agreements  in  that  country  there  has  grown 
up  a network  of  “ unwritten  supplementaries  ” which  are  partly  the  result 
of  shop  stewards  using  unconstitutional  and  unofficial  shop  floor  sanctions, 
of  the  type  described  above,  in  order  to  improve  on  the  rights  of  their 
members  under  the  contract.* 


50.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  almost  universal  reliance  on  informal 
arrangements  and  understandings  in  shop  floor  bargaining  does  not  itself 
exemplify  or  arise  out  of  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two  sides  at  all,  and 
indeed  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  suggest  that  it  is  a result  of  their 
continued  conflict  and  opposition. 

This  can  perhaps  be  seen  most  readily  in  respect  of  procedure  agree- 
ments, and  the  easiest  way  to  demonstrate  it  is  to  consider  what  would  be 
involved  if  an  employer  agreed  to  embody  aU  the  informal  de  facto  privileges 
which  he  allowed  his  stewards  in  a formal  domestic  agreement.  We  found 
that  employers  usually  raise  four  understandable  objections  to  a suggestion 
of  this  kind. 


In  the  first  place,  they  point  out,  this  would  substantially  add  to  the 
status  and  influence  of  the  stewards,  since  many  of  the  facilities  they  now 
enjoy  as  management  concessions,  subject  to  possible  withdrawal  in  the  way 
described  in  paragraph  45  above,  would  become  established  de  jure  rights. 
Such  rights  could  not  be  withdrawn,  whatever  the  state  of  relations  between 
management  and  the  stewards,  unless  the  former  were  prepared  to  take  the 
unprecedented  step  of  unilaterally  revoking  the  entire  procedure  agreement. 

Secondly,  even  if  existing  stewards  could  be  trusted  not  to  take  advantage 
of  such  an  extension  of  rights,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  next  generation 
of  stewards  might  do.  In  fact  many  of  the  facilities  allowed  to  particular 
stewards — more  or  less  free  access  to  any  work  group  for  example,  or 
generous  arrangements  concerning  compensation  for  lost  pay — ^were  speci- 
fically granted  because  it  was  felt  that  the  individual  concerned  would  not 
abuse  such  a privilege. 


Thirdly,  it  is  said,  after  a time  even  the  existing  stewards  would  seek 
to  add  to  their  newly  codified  rights  by  obtaining  still  more  privileges  and 
concessions  and  would  be  in  a better  position  to  do  this  since  they  would 
be  working  from  a base  of  expanded  rights.  Eventually  there  would  be  as 
many  unwritten  arrangements  as  there  are  now,  but  they  would  extend  out- 
wards from  a circle  of  rights  more  extensive  than  at  present. 

Finally,  some  de  facto  concessions  could  not  be  written  down  because 
management,  particularly  at  board  level,  would  not  be  prepared  to  admit 
publicly  that  they  had  been  forced  to  accept  such  modifications  in  their 
managerial  prerogatives  and  formal  chains  of  command.  (One  example  of 


* See  Kuhn,  op.  cit.',  also  N.  W.  Chamberlain,  The  Union  Challenge  to  Management 
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a concession  of  this  kind  would  be  an  understanding  that  no  work  chMge 
of  any  kind  would  be  introduced  without  the  prior  agreement  of  shop 
stewards ; another  would  be  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  senior  steward 
could  demand  to  see  the  works  manager  whenever  he  wished,  did  not 
need  to  discuss  matters  first  with  subordinate  management.  Practices  of  this 
kind  exist  in  many  firms,  but  few  managements  would  be  prepared  to  say  so 
in  writing.) 

Once  again  shop  stewards  do  not  entirely  agree  with  these  views  They 
do  not  admit  that  they  or  their  successors  would  abuse  any  additional  rights, 
nor  do  they  accept  the  underlying  assumption  behind  the  employers  objec- 
tions, that  trade  union  influence  within  the  plant  ought  not  to  be  fully 
admitted  and  should  in  some  way  be  “ contained  . It  is.  however,  extremely 
significant  that  in  general  they  also  do  not  seek  to  deny  that  tbeir  influence 
and  status  would  be  in  some  way  advanced  by  a measure  of  codification. 
In  other  words,  they  agree  with  the  employers  that  it  does  matt^  whether 
a facility  or  channel  of  access  is  granted  de  jure  or  de  facto , they  admit 
that  the  degree  of  recognition  which  they  have  achieved  under  the  formal 
terms  of  the  collective  agreement  is  a factor  affecting  their  position  in  the 
workshop.  As  one  of  them  put  it, 

“ of  course  we  would  like  to  have  the  rules  on  our  side  who 

wouldn’t 


51.  The  reasons  for  the  continued  reliance  on  infonnal  settlement  in 
respect  of  substantive  agreements  are  more  complex,  and  in  this  case  both 
sides  appear  to  have  an  interest  in  maintaining  the  status  quo.  Once  again, 
however,  the  resistances  to  codification  arise  out  of  the  opposing  positions 
which  the  two  sides  adopt  towards  each  other. 

To  begin  with  the  stewards  tend  to  subscribe  to  a view  of  management 
motives  recently  expressed  by  Phelps  Brown,  i.e.  that  employers  prefer 
informality  in  the  hope  that  an  unwritten  agreement  will  “constitute  as 
little  precedent  as  possible,  and  can  be  dropped  when  the  tide  of  business 
turns  Yet  the  significant  thing  is  that  in  contrast  to  their  position  in 
respect  of  procedure  agreements,  where  they  usually  favour  codification, 
stewards  are  by  no  means  certain  that  they  would  benefit  from  the  intro- 
duction of  formalisation  in  the  area  of  substantive  agreements.  Three  reasons 
are  usually  advanced. 

First,  informality  permits  them  freedom  to  argue  about  the  meaning  and 
relevance  of  old  settlements,  which  may  be  an  embarrassment  in  the  light 
of  changed  conditions.^  Secondly,  sometimes  particular  concessions  are  only 
possible  on  the  tacit  understanding  that  they  will  not  be  quoted  either  outside 
the  firm,  or  even  to  other  managers  within  the  firm.  To  this  end  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  remain  unavowed,  informal  understandings,  which 
if  necessary  can  be  denied.*  Thirdly,  there  are  subjects  which  particular 

1 The  most  important  rules,  from  the  stewards’  point  of  view,  concern  facilities  to  meet 
members  and  other  stewards,  and  right  of  access  to  top  management  as  and  when  required. 
Stewards  often  complain  that  when  management  wants  to  “ put  on  the  pressure  ” it  tries  to 
tighten  up  on  de  facto  privileges  of  this  kind.  (See  the  two  Court  of  Inquiry  reports  on  disputes 
at  the  Ford  Plant  at  Dagenham  for  examples  of  a management  that  tried  to  curtail  established 
facilities  which  it  had  come  to  regard  as  unjustified  and  subject  to  abuse — Cmndl 
131  (1957);  Cmnd.  1999  (1963).). 

2 Industrial  Relations:  Contemporary  Problems  and  Perspectives,  page  xii, 

3 For  example,  the  conditions  necessary  to  obtain  “ dirt  money  ” and  similar  payments. 
In  my  experience  few  stewards  would  like  to  see  these  spelled  out  in  detail. 

4 For  example,  agreements  to  operate  a closed  shop,  or  the  custom  whereby  a group  of 
workers  is  flowed  to  leave  the  plant  as  soon  as  its  task  for  the  day  is  completed  (usually 
referred  to  as  the  practice  of  “job  and  finish  ’’). 
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managers  maintain  are  not  suitable  for  negotiation  with  shop  stewards,  since 
they  are  regarded  as  a matter  for  management  determination  alone.  On  the 
other  hand  when  faced  with  particular  problems  concerning  these  matters, 
most  managers  are  willing  to  discuss  them  informally,  and  as  a result  agiee- 
iments  and  undertandings  often  emerge.  It  is  argued  that  to  insist  on 
formalising  such  discussions  in  any  way  would  merely  have  the  effect  of 
narrowing  the  effective  scope  of  shop  floor  bagaining.^ 

Once  again  managers  do  not  agree  with  many  of  the  points  made  by 
stewards,  and  would  normally  challenge  the  assumption  that  they  are  only 
waiting  for  a recession  to  revoke  existing  agreements.  Yet  there  are 
similarities  in  the  arguments  they  employ  to  defend  the  continuance  of 
informality.  They  stress  that  precedents  could  be  more  readily  based  on 
formal  agreement,  both  by  stewards  and  by  their  full-time  officials  who 
have  access  to  other  firms.  They  admit  that  formal  bargaining  on  certain 
controversial  subjects  would  be  frowned  on  by  some  employers’  associations 
and  their  members.  Some  even  admit  that  they  too  can  benefit  from  vague- 
ness and  imprecision  in  respect  of  old  agreements. 

52.  It  should  perhaps  be  stressed  that  this  paper  is  not  concerned,  at 
the  moment  at  least,  with  the  validity  of  such  beliefs.  It  may  well  be 
that,  as  some  have  argued,  if  de  jure  procedures  were  brought  into  closer 
conformity  with  de  facto  practices,  management  would  discover  that  its 
fears  were  confounded  ; a more  secure  and  stable  relationship  might  develop 
between  both  sides  of  industry.  It  could  also  be  that  shop  stewards  are 
wrong.  They  might  discover  that,  on  balance,  they  preferred  a more  pre- 
dictable situation  which  would  result  from  the  introduction  of  some  codifica- 
tion of  substantive  agreements  in  the  workshop.  The  only  point  being 
made  here  is  that  the  issues  involved  in  any  estimation  of  the  balance  of 
advantage  and  disadvantage  to  either  or  both  sides  are  not  simple,  and  it 
is  widely  believed  by  those  most  directly  affected  that  they  involve  important 
but  difficult  calculations  concerning  the  effect  of  a given  amount  of  formalisa- 
tion on  the  status,  influence  and  the  power  position  of  the  parties  themselves. 

Meanwhile  the  informal  arrangements  and  understandings  remain,  if  only 
because  the  two  sides  could  not  agree  on  the  consequences  of  codification. 


THE  SHORT  CIRCUITING  OF  SUPERVISION 

53.  Almost  aU  procedures  contain  clauses  stipulating  that  the  first  stage  in 
processing  a grievance  or  claim  shall  consist  of  the  worker  or  workers  raising 
the  matter  with  their  foreman,  or  his  equivalent.  Only  if  direct  discussion  at 
this  level  fails  is  the  steward  supposed  to  come  into  the  procedure,  and  only  if 
there  is  a further  “ failure  to  agree  ” between  the  steward  and  the  foreman 
is  the  former  free  to  demand  access  to  the  next  management  level.” 

Yet  several  students^  of  industrial  relations  have  noted  that  where  shop 
stewards  become  at  all  influential  it  becomes  common  practice  for  the  lower 

1 For  example,  it  may  be  doubted  how  many  managements  who  agree  to  let  stewards 
share  in  the  allocation  of  overtime,  the  settlement  of  workloads,  the  introduction  of  work- 
snarmg  as  an  alternative  to  redundancy,  and  the  settlement  of  conditions  under  which  new 
machmeiy  will  be  introduced,  would  be  prepared  to  sign  formal  agreements  which  revealed 

which  these  matters  have  now  become  a matter  for  joint  regulation.  Tradition- 
ally these  are  still  thought  of  as  areas  of  “ managerial  prerogative  ”,  particularly  by  those 
actually  responsible  for  the  day  to  day  conduct  of  industrial  relations. 

2 E.g.:  An  employee  or  employees  wishing  to  raise  any  matter  with  which  they  are 

directly  concerned  should  m the  first  instance  discuss  it  with  their  foreman.  If  settlement  is 
not  reached,  the  employee  may  again  approach  the  foreman  accompanied  by  the  appropriate 
shop  steward.  (Handbook  of  Rules  and  Agreements  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Authority, 
page  28,  paragraph  51.) 
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stages  of  the  proeedure  to  fall  into  more  and  more  disuse.  Coker  and  I 
found,  for  example,  that  in  every  establishment  we  stuped  workers  usually 
befian  by  taking  their  complairits  to  their  steward.  If  he  thought  they  had 
a case  he  was  free  to  approach  the  foreman  c^ect.  But  even  this  second 
stage  was  not  invariably  observed.  In  some  instances  stewar^  were  free 
to  approach  the  next  level  of  supervision— say  the  head  of  a department — 
without  first  going  to  the  foreman  at  all,  and  in  the  ohemical  plant  studied 
they  habitually  side-tracked  second  level  management  and  were  granted 
immediate  access  to  the  personnel  manager.  In  the  engineering  firm  with 
the  endemic  strike  record  it  had  become  normal  practice  for  members  to 
approach  their  steward,  and  if  the  matter  was  one  of  importance,  such  as 
the  settlement  of  a piece  work  price,  he  reported  direct  to  his  senior  steward, 
who  was  then  free  to  approach  the  works  manager  direct. 

Short  circuiting  of  a similar  kind,  involving  deputies  and  under-mMagers 
in  the  coal  industry,  was  also  discovered  by  Scott,  Mumford,  McGivering  and 
Kdrkby.i 

54.  There  are  several  reasons  for  short  circuiting.  In  the  first  place,  as 
the  authors  cited  above  discovered,  management  itself  can  come  to  encourage 
workers  to  take  their  problems  to  the  steward  first,  because,  as  one  manager 
put  it, 

“ He  felt  that  the  men  were  often  anxious  to  ascertain  if  they  had  a case 
before  taking  an  issue  further.  In  this  sense  such  a procedure  was  valu- 
able as  it  prevented  men  wasting  his  time  bringing  up  matters  which  had 
arisen  throu^  misunderstandings.”” 

But  of  course  this  explanation  only  accounts  for  the  bypassing  of  the 
first  stage  of  procedure ; to  explain  the  short  circuiting  of  the  foreman  him- 
self one  has  to  take  account  of  the  opportunistio  attitude  of  shop  stewards 
towards  procedure,  and  of  their  tendency  to  view  its  formal  provisions  as  a 
base  from  which  they  can  build  up  their  status  and  influence  in  the  firm. 
Also  one  has  to  realise  that  in  many  respects  the  foreman  is  the  stewards’ 
natural  rival  on  the  shop  floor,  and  that  foremen  widely  beUeve  this  to  be  the 
case.  In  any  event  'theirs  is  a complex  and  ambivalent  relationship,  where 
each  side  is  likely  to  try  to  score  off  the  other.  After  all,  before  the  steward 
arrived,  foremen,  as  a whole,  were  more  or  less  free  to  decide  many  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  of  the  workers  under  them,  and  they 
were  the  only  channel  by  wluoh  grievances  and  claims  could  be  brou^t 
to  the  attention  of  hi^er  management.’  With  the  coming  of  trade  luuons 
and  shop  floor  organisation  the  industrial  relations  powers  of  the  foremen 
necessarily  declined,  partly  because  general  wage  rates  and  (wnditions  were 
now  settled  above  his  level  and  partly  because  eadh  of  his  actions  could  now 
be  challenged  by  the  workers  through  the  shop  steward.  The  foreman  merely 
became  the  first  stage  in  a procedural  process  which  could  bring  the  steward 
before  top  level  management  in  a position  of  equality.  As  a result,  as  we  saw 
in  our  study,  and  as  other  writers  have  noted,  close  personal  relationships 
can  and  do  develop  between  shop  stewards  and  plant  mtmagers — who  may 
not  even  know  the  names  of  all  of  their  foremen.  Yet,  since  most  of  them 
are  not  full-time  stewards,  part  of  their  time  must  be  spent  in  a position  of 
inferiority  vis-A-vis  their  own  foremen,  subject  to  his  orders  and  authority. 

1 Op.  cit.t  page  119. 

2 Ibid. 

3 For  a more  detailed  account  of  the  attitudes  of  workshop  representatives  and  other  trade 
unionists  towards  foremen  see  A,  J.  M.  Sykes,  “ A Study  in  Changing  the  Attitudes  and 
Stereotypes  of  Industrial  Workers,”  Human  Relations,  Vol,  17,  No.  2,  1964.  Also  the  same 
author’s  “ Myth  and  Attitude  Change  ” in  Human  Relations,  Vol.  18,  No.  4,  1965. 
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Quite  understandably,  tensions  can  very  easily  develop  between  foremen 
and  shop  stewards.  The  former  often  find  it  hard  to  accept  the  decline  in 
their  authority  which  the  presence  of  die  steward  appears  to  have  caused, 
and  we  found  that  they  often  retain  a view  of  what  ought  to  be  &e  limits 
of  the  stewards’  privileges  and  ri^ts  which  is  much  more  restricted  than 
that  entertained  by  either  the  steward  himself  or  higher  management.  The 
steward’s  object  in  short  circuiting  the  foreman  may  then  be  partly  motivated 
by  his  desire  to  demonstrate,  both  to  the  foreman  and  his  members,  his  own 
status  and  position  in  the  firm.  But  once  again  this  is  rarely  the  only  reason. 

55.  Finally,  the  steward  has  an  interest  in  short  circuiting  the  lower  levels 
of  the  procedure  because  he  finds  that  the  things  he  wants  can  so  often  only 
be  decided,  and  decided  quickly,  at  the  top.  As  the  workshop  representatives 
in  the  coal  industry  study  said,  they  found  that 

“ by  doing  this  they  would  be  more  likely  to  get  satisfaction  and  their 
problems  would  be  more  quickly  solved.  For  this  reason  also  the  branch 
secretary  only  rarely  dealt  with  the  under-manager,  preferring  to  take 
his  problems  strai^t  to  the  manager 

This  may  be  partly  because,  as  was  found  in  the  coal  industry  study,  some 
first  level  supervisors  belong  to  a “ much  overworked  group  ” engaged  in  a 
struggle  to  achieve  production  targets,  whereas  what  is  wanted,  in  dealing 
with  workshop  complaints,  are  people  who  are  “ not  peipetually  harassed  by 
the  exingencies  of  their  jobs  But  we  found  that  a much  more  important 
factor  was  the  use  by  sht^  stewards  of  arguments  based  on  precedent  and 
comparison,  as  described  in  paragraphs  31  to  36  above. 

As  was  described  therein,  one  result  of  this  is  that  management,  in  self- 
defence,  must  develop  a more  systematic  approach  to  workshop  demands. 
In  effect,  before  giving  an  answer  it  must  decide  whether  a refusal  would,  in 
fact,  transgress  an  established  precedent  or  introduce  a new  norm  or  standard 
that  will  form  the  basis  for  further  grievances  and  claims.  It  may  also  be 
necessary  to  try  to  calculate  the  effect  on  production  of  any  resort  to  sanc- 
tions on  the  part  of  a disappointed  ^oup.  Appraisals  and  decisions  of  this 
kind  obviously  cannot  be  left  to  individual  foremen,  or  even  departmental 
supervisors,  who  have  neither  the  information  or  authority  to  decide  them. 
In  practice  the  more  important  of  these  decisions  must  tend  to  be  left  more 
and  more  to  top  level  management,  often  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  person- 
nel department,  which  specialises  in  knowing  as  much  as  possible  about 
existing  precedents  and  comparisons. 

Once  this  happens,  of  course,  insistence  by  management  on  the  operation 
of  every  stage  of  procedure  can  only  lead  to  frustration  and  charges  of  delay. 
In  self-defence  again,  management  must  concede,  to  the  senior  stewards 
at  least,  more  or  less  unrestricted  access  to  a member  of  top  management.’ 
We  found  several  plants — in  electricity  supply  and  engineering,  and  to  a lesser 
extent  in  gas  and  chemicals— where  informal  arrangements  of  this  kind  led 
to  a further  short-circuiting  of  formal  top-level  procedural  provisions.  Thus 
works  committees,  and  other  formally  constituted  joint  meetings  between 
management  and  unions  at  plant  level,  had  become  largely  ritualistic  and 
unimportant  gatherings  where  the  two  sides  met  simply  in  order  to  register 
some  of  the  agreements  and  disagreements  that  they  had  previously  decided 
informally  beforehand.'* 

1 Op.  cil.,  page  161. 

2 Op.  cit.,  page  157. 

3 Often  the  Personnel  Manager. 

•*  Disagreements  which  the  union  wished  to  take  up  into  the  higher  levels  of  the  national 
procedure  had  m any  case  to  come  before  some  such  committee. 
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56.  Not  enough  is  known  about  the  consequences  o£  short-circuiting  in 
terms  of  its  effects  on  the  levels  of  management  that  are  excluded,  but  we 
found  that  foremen  complained  that  one  result  was  that  decisions  were  often 
faVen  in  negotiations  with  shop  stewards  about  which  they  were  not  informed 
until  the  stewards  themselves  chose  to  tell  them.  At  the  engineering  plant 
with  the  endemic  strike  record  habitual  short  circuiting  of  every  level  of 
management  below  that  of  the  works  manager  was  admitted  by  management 
itself  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  low  level  of  morale  among  super- 
visors  and  departmental  heads,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  very  high 
degree  of  influence  and  prestige  enjoyed  by  senior  stewards  before  the  three- 
month  strike  ended  in  their  dismissal. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  after  the  strike  a new  personnel  manager 
designed  a more  complex  factory  procedure,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ensure 
that  questions  which  could  be  decided  below  the  level  of  the  works  manager 
did  come  before  the  appropriate  level  of  supervision.  To  make  this  procedure 
practicable  it  was  also  necessa^  to  define  much  more  specifically  than  before 
the  management  levels  at  which  various  decisions  could  be  taken.  It  was 
also  thought  advisable  to  employ  special  communication  techniques  in  an 
effort  to  ensure  that  supervisors  were  informed  about  what  was  decided  in 
negotiations  with  top  management. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  TRANSFORMATION  OF  JOINT  CONSULTA- 
TIVE COMMITTEES 

57.  During  the  second  world  war  a number  of  national  agreements  were 
signed  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  what  were  called  “joint 
consultative  committees  at  plant  level  They  were  seen  as  a means  of 
harnessing  the  energies  and  ideas  of  workers  to  increasing  output,  and  were 
,to  be  distinguished  from  existing  negotiating  committees  in  that  they  were 
not  thought  of  as  places  where  bargaining  preceded  the  reaching  of  some 
agreement  or  compromise  binding  on  both  sides.  For  this  reason  they  were 
not  supposed  to  discuss  matters  normally  covered  by  existing  collective 
agreements.'* 

After  the  war  the  newly  nationalised  industries,  in  furtherance  of  their 
statutory  obligations,  established  similar  committees  according  to  the  pattern 
and  constitution  which  seemed  to  suit  them  best.  After  the  1947  “ fuel  crisis  " 
the  government  renewed  its  endeavours  to  foster  joint  consultation  and  this 
was  met  by  a favourable  response  in  a number  of  private  firms  where  manage- 
ment was  developing  a new  philosophy  of  consultation  which  went  beyond 
the  narrow  conception  of  the  war-time  experiments.  As  H.  A.  Clegg  has  said, 

“ The  essence  of  the  philosophy  was  that  joint  consultation  was  the  means 
to  produce  a new  industrial  society.  To  this  end  it  emphasised  the 
differences  between  collective  bargaining  and  joint  consultation.  Collec- 
tive bargaining  was  appropriate  in  the  narrow  area  in  which  the  interests 
of  management  and  workers  conflict.  Joint  consultation  was  to  be  used 
in  the  wide  area  in  which  these  interests  coincided  (particularly  in  in- 
creasing productivity).  Joint  consultation  required  different  qualities 

r For  a short  account  of  the  origins  of  joint  consultation,  and  a discussion  of  its  objectives 
and  achievements  at  national  and  local  level,  see  H.  A.  Clegg’s  A New  Approach  to  Industrial 
Democracy  (Blackwell,  1960),  especially  Chapter  TV.  Also  W.  H.  Scott’s  Industrial  Demo- 
cracy— A Revaluation  (Liverpool  University  Press,  1955). 

2 A typical  and  important  example  was  in  engineering,  where  the  agreement  provides  for 
all  workers  to  participate  in  the  election  of  representatives  who  must  be  trade  unionists. 
The  functions  of  each  “ Joint  Production  Committee  ” are  " to  consult  and  advise  on  matters 
relating  to  productivity  and  increased  efficiency,  in  order  that  maximum  output  may  be 
obtained  from  the  factory  ” (Handbook  of  National  Agreements,  ref;  2.81,  III). 
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from  workers’  representatives  than  did  coliective  bargaining  (and  per- 
haps even  different  men  as  representatives)  ...  it  was  a continuous 
process  of  so  informing  the  workers  of  the  facts  through  their  represen- 
tatives, and  of  conveying  the  attitudes  of  the  workers  to  management, 
that  the  decision  of  the  firm  would  become  the  expression  of  a “ general 
will  ” of  the  whole  body  of  those  who  worked  in  the  firm,  from  the 
directors  to  the  unskilled  labourers.”^ 


58.  Few  consequences  of  the  growth  of  workplace  bargaining  by  shop 
stewards  have  been  so  well  investigated  as  its  effect  on  joint  consultative 
committees.”  Two  propositions  can  be  advanced  about  the  relationship 
between  shop  steward  bargaining  and  joint  consultative  machinery  with 
reasonable  certainty.  First,  plant  consultative  committees,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
bodies  mtended  simply  to  advise  management  on  how  to  raise  efficiency  and 
discuss  other  matters  of  assumed  “ common  interest  ” without  reaching  bind- 
ing agr^ments,  cannot  survive  the  development  of  effective  shop  floor  organi- 
sation. Either  they  must  change  their  character  and  become  essentially  nego- 
factions  which  are  indistinguishable  from  flie 
swfrrif  a ^ bargaining,  or  they  are  boycotted  by  shop 

shm  rfewards^thlm  influence  of  the  latter  grows,  fall  into  disuse.  Secondly, 
Shmd  X “bscnbe  to  the  assumptions  which  lay 

of  de^i^ff  0/  separate  institutional  arrangements  for  the  purpose 

aLanvmm^fi  ^ ” and  “common  interest”  questions, 

Sfomal  A reach  decisions,  albeit 

“««“ 

*e  decline  of  joint  consultative  committees,  as 
fonnri  grows  IS  Understandable  enough.  Thus  Coker  and  I 

In  the  las  anH  nature  of  the  joint  works  committees 

IhiiJneP*  f ^ elechicity  industries,  coupled  with  the  existence  of  alternative 
fntere  t • ^ "“rmal  negotiation,  had  led  to  a decline  in  the  shop  stewards’ 
Imdd  stewards  found  that  more  substantial  gains 

exploiting  the  facilities  of  the  disputes  procedure,  and 
of  thl  stewards  using  this  procedure  advanced,  the  importance 

^ u consultative  committees  declined.®  In  one  gas  works  the  local 

abandoned,  aid  sSr  tvdop 
ents  had  led  to  shop  stewards  in  electricty  supply  not  attending  the  Local 
Advisory  Committee,  which  they  termed  the  “Let’s  M Sle 

In  i^e  pits  Broadley’s  inquiries  into  the  working  of  collierv  coniiiltnfivf* 
committees  have  been  summarised  thus : 

Because  the  committees  had  no  power  to  negotiate  and  no  authority 
among  the  men  or  in  the  management  structure,  they  were  left  essentiallv 
committees  composed  of  union  and  management  officials 
with  little  or  no  contact  with  the  general  labour  force.  Again,  because  of 


following  unpublished  theses:  W.  D.  Rees,  The  Practical  Functions  of  Joint 

flS- 

naifonSHi'S’’'  “1^  Working  of  joint  consultation  at  colliery  level  in  the 

=rs  as  ,5.asf£ 

Clegg,  op.  at.;  Scott,  Mumford,  MoGivering  and  kirkbv  on  rfi 

Op.  Snfpfgfs™'*  Organisation  in  Engineering^ppge  184.^ 
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their  known  reluctance  to  take  action  and  the  limited  number  of  subjects 
with  which  they  were  empowered  to  deal,  both  committees  were  little  used 
as  channels  for  complaints.”’- 

Moreover,  it  seems  clear  from  Derber’s  work  that  similar  factors  have 
contributed  towards  the  decline  and  abandonment  of  so  many  of  the  joint 
production  committees  in  engineering.  Marsh  has  shown  there  has  been  a 
rapid  fall  in  the  number  of  JPCs  in  engneering,  which  has  coincided  with 
the  recent  rapid  rise  in  the  numbers  and  influence  of  shop  stewards.®  Marsh 
summarises  the  trend  thus : 

“ If  this  data  is  taken  as  approximately  correct,  numbers  of  JPCs  have 
been  cut  by  about  one  third  in  federated  establishments  and  by  a lesser 
figure  in  other  engineering  establishments  since  the  middle  of  1955  (i.e. 
between  1955  and  1961).  It  thus  seems  that  rather  fewer  than  one  in  ten 
of  federated  establishments  now  have  formal  arrangements  which  AEU 
districts  consider  still  to  be  functioning 

60.  Moreover,  as  Derber  shows,  the  few  JPCs  that  remain  _ where 
stewards  are  at  all  influential  have  probably  had  to  modify  their  objectives 
and  discard  their  advisory  character.  He  found  that  where  JPCs  continued 
to  play  a significant  part  in  labour  relations  in  well  organised  firms  they 
operated  in  such  a way  that  “ in  practice  there  was  little  difference  from 
the  negotiation  process  ”.  Stewards  found  that  they  could  reach  agreements 
and  understandings  with  management,  that  the  committees  proyided  “ a 
secondary  channel  for  raising  complaints  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  be 
informed  and  advised  by  management  about  many  aspects  of  the  company’s 
operations  which  they  might  otherwise  not  have  received 

We  found  similar  developments  in  electricity  generation,  where  stewards 
felt  that  there  were  some  matters,  such  as  accident  prevention,  welfare,  and 
canteen  facihties,  which  could  be  disposed  of  more  speedily  and  effectively  by 
raising  them  on  one  or  another  of  the  local  advisory  committee’s  special  sub- 
committees. 

In  general,  however,  it  appears  that  joint  consultative  committees  are 
only  able  to  retain  a primary  place  in  the  workplace  system  of  labour  relations 
where  unionisation  and  shop  steward  representation  is  non-existent  or  weak. 
Thus  Derber  concluded  that  one  of  the  main  determinants  of  the  importance 
of  a JPC  in  a firm,  was  the  “ strength  of  union  organisation,”  and  that 
the  most  active  of  all  the  consultative  committees  he  studied  occurred  in  a 
firm  where  the  unions  had  no  members.'  Finally,  in  the  chemical  firm 
Coker  and  I studied,  management  had  decided  to  wind  up  the  consultative 
committee  for  manual  workers  because  the  stewards  had  refused  to  stand  for 
lection  to  it ; at  the  same  time  they  created  a new  consultative  committee 
or  non-manual  workers,  as  part  of  a plan  to  discourage  them  from  joining 
rade  unions.' 

61.  There  are  three  main  reasons  for  the  preference  of  shop  stewards  for 
collective  bargaining  rather  than  joint  consultation.  First,  joint  consultation 
is  envisaged  by  its  advocates  as  a process  in  which  there  is  no  use  or  even 

r Coal  and  Conflict,  page  172. 

2 See  paragraph  4 above. 

3 Shop  Steward  Organisation  in  Engineering,  page  183. 

4 Op.  cit.,  page  75. 

3 Op.  cit.,  page  79. 

« The  idea  that  joint  consultative  committees  if  established  by  management  before  unions 
have  recruited  any  members,  can  function  as  an  alternative  to  trade  unionism,  is  not  a new 
one,  and  is  not  confined  to  this  firm — see  Flanders  and  Clegg,  The  System  of  Industrial 
Relations  in  Great  Britain  (Blackwell,  1956)  page  329. 
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threat  of  use  of  possible  sanctions  on  the  workers’  side.  The  employer  can 
reject  any  of  the  workers’  suggestions  and  criticisms,  but  they  cannot  even 
register  a “ failure  to  agree 
Yet,  as  Clegg  puts  it: 

“ Much  of  the  pressure  which  local  representatives  can  exert  is  not  at 
their  own  disposal ; it  is  the  appeal  to  the  power  of  the  unions  which 
is  under  the  control  of  regional  and  national  ofiScers  and  committees. 
In  the  agreed  constitutions  of  consultative  committees  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  appeal.  The  matters  under  discussion  in  the  local  committee 
are  supposed  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  manager.”' 

In  contrast,  disputes  procedures  based  on  the  assumption  of  collective 
bargaining  seem  to  shop  stewards  to  be  less  loaded  against  them ; there  is 
provision  for  upward  reference  and,  at  least  once  the  procedure  is  exhausted, 
sanctions  may  be  legitimately  used.  Of  course  the  advocates  of  joint  con- 
sultation might  reply  that  this  attitude  is  only  justifiable  if  one  accepts  what 
they  consider  an  unfortunate  eniphasis  on  the  divergent  interests  of  workers 
and  employers  which  is  implicit  in  collective  bargaining.  But  as  Clegg 
argues,  the  view.of  stewards  is  likely  to  be  that  trade  unions, 

“ . . . have  their  justification  in  differences  of  interest.  Their  voluntary 
and  professional  officers  derive  power  from  representing  interests.  They 
develop  skills  in  advocating  them  and  in  marshalling  the  strength  of 
their  organisation  to  promote  them.  The  emphasis  of  differences  may 
be  stupid  and  obstructive.  Its  justification  lies  in  the  basic  assumption 
of  democracy : that  even  the  most  enli^tened  authorities  tend  to  ignore 
fte  interests  of  others,  or  to  minimise  their  importance,  unless  these 
interests  are  brought  sharply  to  their  attention.  Power  must  be  checked 
by  counter-vailing  power.^ 


62.  Secondly,  through  the  disputes  procedure  stewards  are  able  to 
progress,  and  to  a varying  extent  satisfy,  the  immediate  and  felt  demands  of 
individuals  and  groups  ; they  are  thus  seen  to  be  fulfilling  a valuable  function 
for  those  who  elected  them.  In  comparison  time  spent  in  consultative 
committees  appears  to  be  spent  pursuing  much  more  general  objectives,  such 
as  higher  productivity  or  improved  social  welfare.  Moreover,  even  if  these 
are  accepted  as  attainable  and  desirable  they  cannot  be  so  readily  presented 
to  the  members  as  the  fruits  of  the  steward’s  advocacy. 

Thirdly,  the  notion  of  joint  consultation  involves  a paradox  which 
stewards  naturally  find  it  difficult  to  accept.  It  presupposes  that  there  are 
some  areas  of  management  activity  (e.g.  wage  fixing,  hours  of  work,  etc.) 
which  are  fit  and  proper  subjects  of  joint  determination  by  collective  bargain- 
ing ; on  the  other  hand  there  are  other  areas  (e.g.  the  introduction  of  new 
machinery,  the  level  of  output,  methods  of  work  arrangements)  which  must 
remain  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  management,  although  they  may  be 
discussed  with  workers’  representatives.  Yet  it  is  also  assumed  that  the 
main  advantage  of  holding  such  discussions  is  that  in  matters  of  this  kind 
the  mterests  of  the  two  sides  converge  rather  than  conflict  (e.g.  we  all  have 
an  interest  in  greater  efficiency  and  more  production,  whereas  it  could  be 
argued  that  management  would  like  lower  wage  costs  and  workers  higher 
wages).’ 


1 Clegg,  op,  cit.,  page  40. 

2 Op.  cit.,  page  109. 

3 It  sho^d  ^rhaps  be  stressed  that  the  subjects  given  as  examples  here  are  that  and  nothing 

S;  a<^vocates  of  this  theo^^  have  agreed  that  wages  and  conditions  should  come 
wthm  the  scope  of  wUective  bargammg,  but  there  have  been  different  views  about  the  proner 
scope  of  jomt  consultation  even  amongst  its  advocates.  ^ 
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Thus  we  come  to  the  paradox:  it  is  assumed  that  management  should 
only  agree  to  share  responsibility  on  controversial  and  conflicting  subjects, 
like  wages  ; on  non-controversial  and  common  interest  issues,  like  manning, 
it  cannot  do  more  than  consult.  So  we  reach  a position  in  which  it  is 
suggested  that  agreements  are  only  possible  when  the  two  sides  are  basically 
opposed ; when  they  are  really  united  there  cannot  be  any  question  of  an 
agreement. 

It  should  be  clear  from  what  has  been  written  so  far  that  these  are  not 
the  assumptions  of  shop  stewards.  They  tend  to  believe  that  any  subject 
which  affects  their  members  is  a fit  and  proper  matter  for  negotiation  Md 
agreement ; they  also  axe  inclined  to  think  that  conflicts  of  interest  cmi  just 
as  easily  arise  over  questions  such  as  the  introduction  of  new  machines  or 
output  levels  as  they  can  over  wages  and  hours. 


63.  On  the  other  hand  the  impression  must  not  be  given  that  shop 
stewards  are  against  any  discussion  with  management  that  does  not  directly 
arise  out  of  an  attempt  to  reach  agreement  on  a specific  grievance  and 
claim.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  usually  welcome  any  opportunity  to 
exchange  ideas,  discuss  problems  and  receive  intimations  of  management’s 
future  intentions.  If  this  is  all  a management  means  when  it  says  we 
encourage  joint  consultation  here  ” then  it  will  not  get  any  opposition  from 
the  stewards.  Still,  there  remains  a sense  which,  in  the  end,  the  utility  of 
all  such  discussions  will  continue  to  be  judged  by  the  extent  to  which  they 
prepare  the  way  for  eventual  agreements  and  understandings.  Thus,  for 
the  steward,  even  this  form  of  joint  consultation  remains,  in  Clegg  s words, 
“ little  more  than  a sometimes  useful  adjunct  of  collective  bargaining  ”. 


SUMMARY 

64.  This  section  considered  the  methods  and  effects  of  shop  steward 
bargaining. 

(1)  It  was  found  that  for  the  most  part  stewards  tend  to  justify  the  claims 
made  on  behalf  of  members  by  appeals  to  some  kind  of  comparison  with 
others  in  similar  circumstances.  Once  conceded  these  demands  form  the 
basis  for  further  demands  made  on  behalf  of  other  groups. 

(2)  Demands  may  be  backed  by  a wide  range  of  “ workplace  sanctions  ” 
of  which  the  unconstitutional  strike  is  (he  most  well  known.  Employers 
have  at  their  disposal  a similar  variety  of  sanctions,  although  the  two  sides 
differ  sharply  as  to  the  justifiability  of  the  other  using  sanctions  at  all. 

(3)  Both  sides  accept  a network  of  informal  understandings  and  customs 
to  amplify  and  extend  the  minimal  provisions  of  formal  procedural  and 
substantive  agreements.  In  the  case  of  procedures  this  is  largely  because 
employers  are  not  prepared  to  grant  as  de  jure  rights  all  they  have  had  to 
permit  as  de  facto  privileges.  In  respect  of  substantive  agreements  it  is  also 
because  stewards  feel  that  in  this  way  they  can  most  effectively  extend  the 
scope  and  content  of  workplace  bargaining. 

(4)  One  result  of  the  growth  of  shop  floor  bargaining  by  stewards  is  a 
tendency  for  the  lower  levels  of  supervision  to  be  short-circuited.  This  is 
mainly  due  to  two  factors : (i)  the  steward’s  desire  for  unrestricted  access  to 
top  management,  in  order  to  obtain  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlements ; (ii) 
management’s  response  to  the  use  of  claims  based  on  comparisons,  which 
gives  rise  to  (he  need  for  a systematic  and  consistent  industrial  relations 
policy. 
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(5)  Another  result  of  shop  steward  bargaining  is  the  decline  and  trans- 
formation of  joint  consultative  committees.  This  is  basically  due  to  the  fact 
that  stewards  regard  joint  consultation  as  an  ineffective  and  unfair  substitute 
for  proper  collective  bargaining  arrangements. 


F.  SHOP  STEWARDS  AND  THEIR  UNIONS 

65.  The  relationships  between  shop  stewards  and  their  unions  are  varied 
Md  complex,  and  there  are  many  gaps  in  our  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  say  something  about  the  following  questions : 

1.  how  shop  stewards  are  selected  to  serve  as  union  officers  in  the  place 
of  work  ; 

2.  the  functions  they  perform  on  behalf  of  the  union  ; 

3.  the  assistance  they  receive  from  the  union ; 

4.  the  part  they  play  in  its  government,  and  their  attitudes  towards  it. 


SELECTION 


66.  As  was  described  in  paragraphs  7 and  8,  some  union  rules  make  no 
mention  of  shop  stewards.  Those  which  do  usually  specify  the  body  under 
whose  jurisdiction”  shop  stewards  should  operate,  but  it  is  often  unclear 
how  the  shop  steward  is  chosen  and  whether  he  must  be  elected  and  re-elected 
penoffically.  As  Clegg,  KiUick  and  Adams  point  out,  in  practice  “the 
selection  of  stewards  is  often  a matter  for  regulation  by  regional  or  district 
committees  or  by  local  custom  ”.  In  an  effort  to  find  out  more  about  the 
process  they  mcluded  a number  of  questions  concerning  methods  of  selection 
in  their  questionnaire.  They  concluded : 

“ Regular  re-election  appears  to  be  the  general  pratice,  for  81  per  cent 
of  our  sample  stated  that  they  were  subject  to  it.  About  half  had  been 
op^sed  at  their  original  election,  and  almost  a quarter  had  been  opposed 
once  on  coming  up  for  re-election.  . . . None  of  our  respondents 
challenged  our  assumption  that  their  original  appointment  was  an 
election.  No  more  need  be  inferred  from  this  than  there  would  be  an 
election  (or  a re-election)  if  there  was  more  than  one  candidate.  In  some 
mstances,  no  doubt,  both  union  and  members  are  satisfied  if  a man  can 
be  tound  wiUmg  to  undertake  the  post,  and  formalities  are  left  aside.”  ”• 


It  IS  known  that  in  some  firms  where  workers  from  several  unions  are 
employed  m the  same  shop  the  custom  has  arisen  of  electing  multi-union 
stewMds,  that  is  to  say  stewards  elected  by  and  representing  all  the  workers 
m the  shop.  However,  this  practice  is  not  general  and  is  usually  not  en- 
couraged by  the  unions  themselves,*  For  the  most  part  stewards  are  elected 
by  members  of  their  own  union. 


Two  other  questions  asked  by  Clegg,  Killick  and  Adams  were : 

(1)  “ If  you  were  to  resign  as  shop  steward,  do  you  think  there  would 
be  anyone  to  take  your  place?  ” 

(2)  “ What  do  you  think  are  the  main  reasons  why  active  trade  unionists 
give  up  union  work?  ” 


86  ^r  cent,  of  the  sample  thought  they  would  be  replaced.  Of  those  who 
r^ied  to  the  second  question  43  per  cent,  mentioned  promotion  32  per  cent 
the  fame  enffiil^  by  union  work,  26  per  cent,  domestic  considerations  23 
per  cent,  lack  of  support  or  appreciation  from  members,  and  17  per  cent  ’loss 
ot  earnings.  No  other  considerations  scored  more  than  5 per  cent? 


1 Op.  cit.,  page  163. 

2 See  paragraph  82  below. 

3 Op.  cit.,  page  176. 
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Other  evidence  suggested  that  apart  from  senior  stewards  and  branch 
negotiators  in  the  mines  and  on  the  railways,  who  are  all  responsible  for  much 
larger  groups,  the  average  steward  has  about  50  constituents. 


FUNCTIONS 


67.  This  paper  has  already  discussed  the  representative  funmions  of  shop 
stewards  on  behalf  of  their  members  at  the  place  of  work.  But  from  the 
union’s  viewpoint  the  steward  also  performs  three  additional  functions.  These 


(1)  The  recruitment  and  maintenance  of  membership,  including  the 
collection  of  union  dues. 

(2)  The  communication  of  union  policy  and  the  maximisation  of  union 


loyalty. 

O')  The  provision  of  grievances  and  claims  to  be  processed  through  the 
liigher  levels  of  the  procedure  by  the  union’s  full-time  officers. 


Recruitment  and  Maintenance  of  Membership 


68  Many  union  rule  books  that  say  very  little  about  the  representative 
functions  of  shop  stewards  stress  their  responsibility  for  ensunng  100  per 
cent,  membership.  A typical  example  is  the  rule  book  of  the  AEU  which 
states  that  it  is  the  shop  steward’s  duty 


“ To  examine  and  sign  at  least  once  a quarter  the  contribution  cards 
of  aU  members,  to  use  every  endeavour  to  see  that  all  men  starting  are 
duly  qualified  trade  unionists 


In  practice  most  stewards  do  much  more  than  merely  enrol  newcomers ; 
they  have  become  the  collecting  agents  of  the  unions,  and  the  peat  majority 
of  union  dues  are  nowadays  collected  by  them,  whatever  the  rules  may 
say.  In  the  AEU,  for  example,  the  rules  provide  that  contributions  must  be 
paid  at  branch  meetings,  and  therefore  imply  that  collection  by  stewards  at 
the  place  of  work  is  contrary  to  rule."  In  fact  ffil  the  AEU  stewards  in 
our  study  collected  contributions  each  week,  and  in  the  Clegg,  Killick  and 
Adams  survey  it  was  found  that  68  per  cent,  of  AEU  shop  stewards 
collected  contributions.“  Formally  the  position  is  supposed  to  be  different 
again  in  the  two  general  unions,  where  special  provision  is  made  for  collecting 
stewards  who  are  paid  a commission.* *  Yet  we  found  that  most  stewards 
from  these  unions  also  acted  as  collecting  stewards,  and  Clegg,  Killick  and 
Adams  confirm  this.  76  per  cent,  of  their  Transport  and  General  Workers’ 
shop  stewards  collected  contributions,  and  74  per  cent,  of  stewards  in  the 
General  and  Municipal  Workers.' 

Commenting  on  these  figures  the  authors  wrote : 

“ It  shows  that  shop  stewards  do  almost  as  much  collecting  in  a union 
which  makes  no  provision  for  it,  and  in  which  the  practice  appears  to 
be  contrary  to  rule,  as  in  unions  whose  rules  prescribe  for  the  appoint- 
ment and  payment  of  collecting  stewards.  It  is  a reasonable  inference 
that  the  organisation  of  production  workers  in  modem  manufacturing 
industry  demands  collection  by  shop  stewards,  and  that  shop  stewards 
are  willing  to  add  collection  to  their  other  duties  without  payment  by 


1 AEU  Rules,  Rule  13,  Clause  21, 1960. 

2 Op.  ctt.y  Rule  7,  Clause  12,  1960. 

3 Op.  cit.,  page  160. 

* 10  per  cent,  in  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers,  and  71  per  cent,  in  the  Transport  and 
Gener^  Workers, 
s Ibid. 
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the  union.  How  else  could  the  Engmeers  collect  contributions  in  a 
large  factory  in  which  they  organise  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
members  who  certainly  could  not  be  persuaded  to  attend  branch  meetings 
regularly? 

Further  confirmation  of  the  importance  of  “llection  at  the  pl^^^ 
of  work  came  from  a questionnaire  sent  to  a structmed  sample  of  branch 
Scr^taL  from  the  AEU  and  the  NUGMW.^  This . revealed  an  average 
attendance  at  branch  meetings  of  9 per  cent,  m &e  Enpneers  and  5 per  cent 
in  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers.  Branch  secretanes  in  the  EngineCTS 
estimated  that  on  average  a mere  20  per  cent,  of  dues  were  pai<i  i.n.  t>y 
members  personally  attending  the  branch,  wMe  in  the  General  and  Municip^ 
Workers  rmords  showed  that  90  per  cent,  of  contnbutions  were  paid  through 
collecting  stewards. 


Communications  and  Loyalty 


69.  The  importance  of  the  shop  steward’s  role  as  a channel  of  union 
communication  and  a cementer  of  union  loypty  is  usually  stressed  ui  me 
Shop  Steward  Handbook  which  most  large  unions  now  issue  free  to  aU  new 
stewards.  A typical  example  reads ; 


“ The  loyalty  of  the  members  towards  the  Union  in  the  big  issues  will 
be  very  largely  built  up  of  what  they  have  seen  of  you  in  dealing 
previously  with,  small  ones.  . . . Your  members  are  most  likely  to  support 
you  if  they  fully  understand  what  the  problems  are.  One  of  your  rust 
tasks,  therefore,  is  to  keep  your  members  in  the  picture.  Try  to  pve 
them  regular  reports  not  o^y  on  what  you  have  done  for  them  but 
on  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  Union.  This  not  only  applies  to  seeing 
that  they  get  copies  of  the  Record  [i.e.,  the  official  union  journal]  and 
a sight  of  any  notices  and  publications  which  are  issued,  but  also  that 
they  are  told  their  rights  and  duties  according  to  the  Union’s  rule 
book.’” 


Another  stresses  the  reciprocal  nature  of  the  steward’s  role  as  a com- 
munication channel : 

“ The  ideal  is  to  make  every  member  an  active  member  and  thus  assure 
his  re^ar  attendance  at  Branch  meetings,  but  it  has  to  be  recognised 
that  there  are  some  who  are  unable  or  who  cannot  be  encouraged  to 
attend  Branch  meetings.  The  Shop  Steward  is  therefore  a valuable  link 
between  the  Union’s  machinery  and  the  rank  and  file.  He  can  stimulate 
interest  by  keeping  the  members  informed  of  the  Union’s  activities  and 
progress  and  by  stressing  the  services  provided  by  the  Union.  Particularly 
during  the  course  of  negotiations  affecting  one’s  own  industry  the  Shop 
Steward  has  a responsibility  to  convey  to  members  reliable  information 
on  developments.  Conversely,  he  should  keep  in  close  touch  with 

1 Op.  cit.,  page  161. 

2 This  questionnaire  was  designed  by  H.  A.  Clegg,  E.  E.  Coker  and  myself,  and  was  sent 
to  a one  in  four  sample  of  branch  secretaries  from  both  imions.  It  was  structured  in  relation 
to  geographical  distribution,  size  and  turnover,  and  returns  represented  8 • 6 per  cent,  of  AEU 
membership  and  15  per  cent,  of  NUGMW  membership.  Further  results  of  the  questionnaire, 
which  was  mainly  designed  to  throw  light  on  the  role  played  by  shop  stewards  in  branch 
life,  are  contained  below. 

3 Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union’s  Shop  Steward's  Handbook,  1962,  page  14. 
Almost  all  unions  have  official  periodicals  and  rely  on  shop  stewards  to  secure  their  circulation 
and  sale  to  members  who  do  not  attend  branch  meetings  (see  Sel-vin,  “ Communications  in 
Trade  Unions : A Study  of  Union  Journals  ”,  British  Journal  of  Industrial  Relations,  February 
1963,  page  73). 
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his  Branch  Secretary  and  report  all  matters  o£  consequence  on  organisa- 
tion, requirements  of  members,  grievances  settled  and  practices  of  the 
management  that  may  affect  working  agreements.”' 

Yet  another  sums  up  the  extent  to  which  unions  depend  on  shop  stewards 
thus: 

“ For  many  the  Steward  is  their  only  personal  contact  with  the  Society ; 
and  they  will  judge  the  Society  by  the  Shop  Steward.”' 

Unfortunately  the  effectiveness  of  union  communications,  and  the  degree 
of  commitment  of  union  members,  are  unstudied  subjects,  and  no  systematic 
research  has  been  done  which  enables  us  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the 
work  of  shop  stewards  in  these  fields.  However,  one  possible  clue  to  its 
importance  comes  from  a Gallup  Poll  conducted  in  1959.  140  union 

members  were  asked  the  question  “ Where  do  you  get  your  information  about 
the  affairs  of  your  union,  or  don’t  you  bother  about  it?  ”.  They  answered 
thus:’ 


Shop  Stewards  ... 
Notice  Board  at  work 
Talk  at  work  ... 
Union  Journal  ... 
Circulars 
Other  ways 
Don’t  bother  . . . 
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When  it  is  appreciated  that  stewards  are  responsible  for  the  posting  of 
notices,  &e  distribution  of  union  journals,  and  providing  most  of  the  basic 
information  on  which  “ talk  at  work  ” is  based,  it  seems  as  though  they 
must  play  a crucial  role  in  respect  of  the  90  per  cent,  or  more  of  union  mem- 
bers who  do  not  attend  branch  meetings.* 


The  Processing  of  Grievances  and  Claims 


70.  We  have  seen  that  shop  stewards  derive  their  influence  and  importance 
vis-a-vis  their  members  from  their  activities  as  successful  representatives  of 
the  workers’  interests,  mainly  by  processing  grievances  and  claims  through 
the  early  stages  of  recognised  disputes  procedures.  But  in  almost  all  pro- 
cedures there  is  a non-domestic  stage,  where  further  progress  can  only 
be  made  by  handing  over  the  conduct  of  the  case  to  full-time  union  officials 
who  handle  fomal  approaches  to  top  management  and  conduct  all  exchanges 
with  employers  association  representatives. 

Thus,  although  it  is  arguable  that  shop  stewards  relieve  full-time  officials 
ot  work,  m that  their  existence  prevents  the  great  majority  of  disputes  from 
reaching  the  non-domestic  levels  of  procedure,  there  is  a sense  in  which 
their  activities  result  in  more  work  for  full-time  officials,  in  that  the  usual 
long  run  effect  of  a growth  in  the  number  of  stewards  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  that  find  their  way  into  the  upper  levels  of  the  procedure.” 
One  industry  where  this  process  has  been  studied  is  engineering 


pag??2  Municipal  Workers,  Shop  Steward’s  Handbook,  1959, 

3 ^alsamated  Society  of  Woodworkers,  Shop  Steward's  Handbook,  page  2 1 , 

4 Kn?  J"***')!  PoU  on  the  Trade  Unions,  September  1959. 

Selvfn““p;sr^^^^  branch  meetings  see 

5 See  the  Devlin  Report  for  a description  of  the  way  in  which  the  lack  of  a nroner  shoo 

mat  coma  have  been  left  to  shop  stewards.  It  is  notable  that  the  reoort 
_ a system  of  properly  elecced  and  accredited  shop  stewards”  as  a maior  reform  desiened  to 
improve  industrial  relations  in  the  docks  (Cmnd.  2734,  1965,  page  1^  ’ designed  tp 
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Marsh  and  Coker  found  that  the  general  growth  in  the  number  of  shop 
stewards  in  engineering  since  the  1930s  had  been  accompanied  by  a parallel 
growth  in  the  number  of  works  conferences,  the  lowest  level  of  the  procedure 
at  which  full  time  union  officials  formally  operate.  Indeed  their  figures  for 
rhe  years  since  1956  show  that  the  recent  marked  increase  in  AEU  shop 
stewards  has  been  accompanied  by  two  contrasting  developments:  (1)  a con- 
siderable increase  in  the  constitutional  use  of  procedure  at  all  levels  ; (2) 
a greater  readiness  to  resort  to  unconstituticmal  strikes.  The  relevant 
figures*  are: 

Indices  of  Estimated  Numbers  of  AEU  Shop  Stewards,  Total  Numbers 
OF  Formal  Works  Conferences,  and  Workplace  Stoppages  in  Federated 


Establishments 

Index  of 

Index  of 

Index  of  all 

Numbers 

Numbers 

Stoppages 

Numbers  of 

Year 

of 

of 

Working 

Constitutional 

AEU  Shop 

Formal  Works 

Number 

Days 

Stoppages 

Stewards 

Conferences 

Lost 

1956 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0 

1957 

111 

100 

103 

58 

0 

1958 

115 

120 

114 

100 

0 

1959 

118 

135 

110 

170 

3 

1960 

123 

160 

130 

216 

4 

1961 

138 

181 

123 

182 

7 

These  developments  have  resulted  in  full-time  union  officials  in  the 
engineering  industry  working  under  growing  pressure,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
AEU,  who  are  involved  in  about  two  thirds  of  all  disputes  raised  in  the 
procedure,"  the  situation  has  been  worsened  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
officials  has  not  even  k^t  pace  with  the  union’s  increase  in  membership. 
Moreover,  since  Marsh  and  Coker  show  that  “numbers  of  stewards  have 
risen  faster  than  membership  the  coverage  of  stewards  by  full-time  officials 
has  become  progressively  less  adequate  The  same  authors  continue, 

“ The  outstanding  problem  which  must  have  emerged  from  an  increas- 
ingly less  adequate  supply  of  officials  in  relation  to  membership  and  stewards 
can  be  illustrated  from  the  number  of  Works  and  Local  Conferences 
handled  on  the  average  each  year  by  Divisional  Organisers  or  their  deputies. 
Between  1955  and  1957  this  volume  has  doubled,  and  added  to  this  com- 
mitment was  an  increasing  volume  of  informal  conferences  designed  to 
increase  the  possibilities  of  workshop  settlement  ”.■* 

Evidence  since  1957  would  suggest  that  the  problem  has  in  fact  got 
worse  rather  than  better,  and  Marsh  comments  in  his  recent  full  length  study 
of  the  working  of  the  engineering  procedure, 

“ It  would  be  surprising  if  this  has  not  led  to  increasing  delay  in  the 
arrangement  of  conferences  under  Procedure.  Local  Conference,  unless 
held  directly  following  a Works  Conference,  very  rarely  take  place  within 
the  recommended  seven  working  days.  In  1959,  about  half  of  them  took  up 
to  four  and  a half  weeks,  and  three  quarters  of  them  had  only  been  held 

t Marsh  and  Coker,  op.  cit.,  page  183,  and  Marsh  and  Jones,  “ Engineering  Procedure 
and  Central  Conference  at  York  in  1959;  a Factual  Analysis  British  Journal  of  Industrial 

Relations,  July  1964,  page  245. 

2 Marsh  and  Jones,  op.  cit.,  page  241. 

3 Marsh  and  Coker,  op.  cit.,  page  181. 

4 Op.  cit.,  page  182. 
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within  six  weeks  of  their  preceding  Works  Conferences.  A few  cases 
have  been  known  to  take  up  to  thirty  weeks  between  stages 

Of  course  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  delays  are  the  result  of  the 
overcrowded  diaries  of  officials.  Some  may  be  tactical,  and  others  may  merely 
denote  that  efforts  are  still  being  made  to  settle  problems  domesticallv 
Still.  It  IS  perhaps  only  natural  that  there  should  be  a belief  in  engineering  that 
the  growing  pressure  on  officials  in  the  industry  does  help  to  contribute 
towards  frustration  and  impatience  on  the  shop  floor,  and  that  this  mav 
sometirnes  go  some  way  to  explaining  an  increase  in  the  use  of  procedure 
which  IS  also  accompanied  by  a rise  in  the  number  of  unconstitutional 
siriiccs* 

Neyerthetes,  the  problems  and  pressures  arising  out  of  the  prooessina 
of  an  increasing  number  of  grievances  and  claims — which  are  bound  to  be 
® ® umon  like  the  AEU,  in  which  there  are  constitutional 
difliralties  m securing  an  adequate  and  even  coverage  of  officials— should 
not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that  in  general  the  process  is  a healthv 
one  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  unions.  As  Clegg  points  out,  in  the  last 
analysis  trade  unions 

“.  . . depend  on  their  strength  to  achieve  results,  and  their  strength 
m turn  derives  largely  from  the  number  and  goodwill  of  their  members 
trade  union  officers  sometimes  resist  their  members,  for  reasons  both 
good  and  bad  but  it  is  in  their  interest  to  please  them  if  they  can. 
j fj®.  better  methods  of  doing  so  than  the  successful  handling 

or  their  gnevances.  This  not  only  satisfies  the  members  directly  affected 
but  encourages  the  others  to  recognise  the  value  of  an  organisation  at 
their  backs  when  they  need  it.”“ 

h.  ®"®We  full-time  offloers  to 

dctS  f w ® members  shop  stewards 

perform  a useful  function  for  the  umon  to  which  they  belong.  ^ 

UNION  ASSISTANCE  TO  SHOP  STEWARDS 

knowledge  on  this  subject, 
ffim  £“o*S ; assistance  takes, 

(a)  advice  and  guidance  on  particular  problems  ; 

(f>)  general  training  and  instruction  ; 

sffito™member”““““  workshop  policy  and  con- 

Particular  Problems 

„ i°b  of  the  local  full-time  official  to 

provide  shop  steiywds  with  advice  and  guidance  on  organisational  matters 
^d  m dealing  with  members’  problems  Not  enough  is  taoiTabSfffie 
way  this  is  done  in  particular  unions  but  Clecff  TCiiiiVir  onri  a a i 

some  useful  figures  concerning  frequencf  k com^^  hi® 

^ ^J^ustrial  Relations  in  Engineering,  page  130  ~ 

^ Clegg,  op.  cit.,  page  109. 

3pp.  c//.,  page  161. 
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There  were  marked  variations  between  unions,  showing  that  in  the 
general  unions  and  in  the  Union  of  Shop  Distributive  and  Allied  Workers 
frequency  of  contact  was  much  higher  than  in  craft  unions  such  ^ the 
AEU  These  variations  support  conclusions  drawn  from  the  studies  of 
Coker  and  myself.  We  found  more  regular  contact,  and  a closer  working 
relationship,  between  full-time  officials  and  stewards  in  these  unions  than 
elsewhere.  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  this  was  due  simply  to  the  fact  that 
both  the  general  unions  and  the  Shop  Workers  had  a higher  than  average 
ratio  of  officers  to  members,  but  to  some  extent  it  was  the  result  of  the  special 
provision  which  the  general  unions  have  made  to  deal  with  their  con- 
siderable membership  in  services  such  as  local  govemmpt,  gas  and  elec- 
tricity. In  each  case  there  were  local  officials  whose  main  responsibility  it 
was  to  service  members  and  stewards  in  these  trades. 

By  contrast  the  facilities  provided  by  the  AEU  were  much  less  specialised, 
and  regularity  of  contact  between  stewards  and  the  local  district  secretary 
appeared  to  depend  mainly  upon  whether  or  not  the  steward  concerned 
had  secured  election  to  the  district  committee.  If  this  was  the  case  then 
he  met  the  district  secretary  at  least  once  a fortnight ; if  not,  meetings  tended 
to  be  much  less  frequent  and  there  were  complaints  of  difficulties  in  making 
contact.  Similar  comparisons  between  unions  were  made  by  Berber  in 
his  study  of  the  engineering  industry  in  Bimingham.  He  discovered 
“ greater  reliance  placed  upon  the  full-time  officials  ” in  the  general  unions. 
Of  the  AEU  he  said, 

“ Considering  the  large  membership  of  the  AEU  in  Birmingham  and  in 
the  other  districts  of  the  division,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  range 
of  duties  placed  upon  these  three  officials  was  far  greater  than  they 
found  they  could  reasonably  perform 

But  we  also  found  variations  in  the  demand  for  advice  and  assistance 
based  on  diSerences  in  the  attitude  of  the  individual  stewards.  Thus  an 
NUGMW  steward  in  the  gas  industry  who  resented  the  influence  the  union 
official  had  with  management  was  reluctant  to  ask  him  for  any  advice ; 
on  the  other  hand  a steward  from  the  same  union  in  local  government  was 
said  to  be  constantly  on  the  phone  to  his  official  and  incapable  of  taking 
decisions  on  his  own. 

General  Instruction  and  Training 

73.  By  far  the  most  common  form  of  instruction  received  by  shop 
stewards  is  that  contained  in  their  own  union’s  shop  steward’s  handbook. “ 
Most  large  unions  with  shop  stewards  have  prepar^  and  issued  books  of 
this  kind,  and  the  best  of  them  provide  clear  and  concise  guides  to  a variety 
of  problems.  The  Transport  and  General  Workers’  handbook,  for  example, 
contains  sections  on  the  following  topics,  among  others  : 

“Your  Job” 

“ Know  Your  Agreement  ” 

“ Relations  with  the  Management  ” 

“ Relations  with  the  Members  ” 

“ How  to  deal  with  Members’  Grievances  ” 

“ Safety,  Health  and  Welfare  ” 

“ How  to  Express  Yourself  Clearly  ” 

“ Union  Policy — Where  to  Get  it  ”. 

t Berber,  op.  cU.,  page  85, 

a Some  trade  union  federations — such  as  the  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation— also 
issue  handbooks. 
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Other  unions,  such  as  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers,  or  the  En- 
gineers, publish  similar  handbooks  which  also  include  shortened  versions 
of  some  of  the  more  important  procedures  to  which  their  union  is  party.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  many  shop  stewards  have  received  any 
course  of  instruction  in  how  to  do  the  job.  All  that  can  be  provided, 
at  this  stage,  is  a brief  outline  of  the  three  main  ways  in  which  shop  stewards 
and  other  lay  members  of  British  trade  unions  can  gain  access  to  courses  of 
different  kinds. 

This  is  through  participation  in  schemes  organised  by ; 

1.  the  Trades  Union  Congress  ; 

2.  individual  Unions  and  Federations  ; 

3.  grant-aided  educational  institutions,  such  as  the  Workers’  Educa- 
tional Association,  University  Extra-Mural  Departments  and  Tech- 
nical Colleges. 

74.  The  Trades  Union  Congress.  The  TUC’s  provisions  for  lay  members 
of  affiliated  unions  take  six  main  forms.“  First,  they  provide  long  term 
scholarships  to  institutions  such  as  Ruskin  College  and  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  where  a wide  range  of  studies  may  be  followed  including  the  study 
of  industrial  relations  and  trade  unionism.®  Secondly,  short  term  courses 
are  provided  at  the  TUC’s  own  Training  College,  where  about  600  lay  members 
of  50  or  so  unions  take  part  in  courses  each  year.  Subjects  taught  include: 
the  trade  union  movement,  industrial  relations  and  negotiations,  social  security 
and  industrial  health.  Thirdly,  one  week  summer  schools  provide  about 
500  places  a year  for  lay  members  to  study  topics  of  general  interest,  including 
collective  bargaining  and  union  organisation.  Fourthly,  weekend  schools, 
mainly  offering  “ An  Introduction  to  Trade  Unionism  ”,  provide  for  another 
350  students  a year.  Fifthly,  there  is  a Regional  Education  Scheme,  organised 
by  12  full-time  education  officers,  who  are  supervised  by  local  advisory 
committees.  They  provide  linked  weekend  and  weekend  schools,  day  schools, 
evening  classes,  and  a number  of  day  release  classes,  in  which  students  are 
released  during  working  hours  with  management  permission.  Teaching 
personnel  has  been  largely  drawn  from  the  Workers’  Educational  Association 
and  University  Extra-Mural  Departments,  who  have  been  associated  with 
much  of  the  work.  Subjects  studied  include:  industrial  relations,  economics 
trade  union  functions,  structure  and  policy.  Finally,  the  TUC  organises  a 
National  Postal  Course  Service,  which  provides  80  different  courses  on  subjects 
from  arithmetic  and  philosophy  to  industrial  relations  and  trade  union 
problems.  About  12,700  students  were  engaged  in  courses  of  this  kind  last 
year. 


75.  Individui^l  Unions  und  Pedcvciiions.  R.  F,  Banks  has  recently 
argued  that  The  largest  single  area  of  growth  in  trade  union  education 
since  1945  has  been  in  the  programmes  of  the  national  unions  He  estimates 


1 It  is  not  Jmown  how  many  shop  stewards  possess  copies  of  the  substantive  and  procedural 
agreements  that  affect  them,  or  what  their  knowledge  is  of  these  agreements.  But  it  is  true 

’ S Confederation  of  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering 

are  not  widely  distributed  among  shop  stewards. 

2 What  follows  IS  not  intended  as  an  account  of  all  the  educational  work  of  the  TUC— for 
example,  it  nms  courses  for  full-time  union  officials.  For  a complete  review,  see  Section  E 
ot  the  Councirs  1965  report,  pages  104-133. 

such?nStfons”°"*  education  authorities  also  give  scholarships  and  awards  to 

T Jo’  /"iMrial  Relations,  Journal  of  the  Institute 

ot  Industrial  Relations,  Berkeley,  California,  USA,  February  1966  naae  11  See  ako  riecc 

“?h^  ffi  “ comUhensKlew  of  the%S?on 
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that  “ 19  unions,  with  a total  of  4,701,000  members  have  Mther  appointed 
full-time  education  ofl&cers  or  have  required  a full-time  official  to  devote 
a substantial  portion  of  his  time  to  educational  work  . A brief  review 
of  the  programmes  of  three  of  the  most  active  of  the  larger  unions  will 
illustrate  the  kind  of  arrangements  that  now  exist. 


The  General  and  Municipal  Workers,  with  785.000  members  organises 
linked  weekend  schools  on  practical  trade  union  subjects,  with  follow-up  one 
week  courses  for  shop  stewards  and  officials  at  the  union  s 

tial  training  college.  The  Transport  and  General  Workers,  with  1.426,000 
members,  has  developed  a similar  progressive-stages  programme  starting  with 
a correspondence  course  on  the  union’s  work  and  problems,  leading  on  to 
one-day  and  weekend  schools  covering  shop  stewards  training  and  union 
policiel  The  outstanding  element  in  the  union’s  educational  scheme  is 
its  summer  school,  which  provides  one  week  elementary  courses  tor  500 
students  in  branch  leadership  and  shop  steward  work  with  special  emphasis 
on  work  study,  incentive  schemes,  and  organising  tactics.  A liberal  element 
is  introduced  by  group  work  under  WEA  tutors  in  problems  of  trade  union 
government.  A smaller  number  of  students  attend  an  advanced  summer 
school,  the  TUC  training  college,  or  WEA  classes.” 


The  ABU’S  much  more  limited  programme  consists  mainly  of  three 
one-week  summer  schools  for  150  students,  coveting  union  subjects  and 
collective  bargaining.  In  addition  each  of  the  union’s  26  divisions  runs  a 
number  of  weekend  schools  each  year  for  a total  of  about  4,000  membCTS 
dealing  with  the  union’s  structure,  functions  and  policies.  Smce  1965  the 
AEU  has  also  run  summer  schools  to  train  branch  secretaries.  Other  unions, 
such  as  the  Shop  Workers,  the  Woodworkers,  the  Draughtsmen,  and  many  of 
the  larger  Civil  Service  Unions,  also  have  programmes  involving  summer 
schools  and  weekend  schools,  and  one  or  two  federations,  such  as  the 
National  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Operatives,  also  run  their  oira 
summer  schools.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  union  with  the 
most  advanced  and  comprehensive  scheme  is  the  87,000  member  Post  Office 
Engineering  Union. 

This  union  has  a full-time  education  officer  in  charge  of  four  distinct 
levels  of  work;  introductory  one  day  and  weekend  courses  dealing  with 
the  union’s  functions  and  purpose  ; one  week  basic  courses  covering  general 
problems  of  the  labour  movement,  the  union’s  functions  and  the  structure  of 
the  civil  service ; one  week  intermediate  courses  on  Britain’s  class  structure 
and  political  system  and  the  structure  of  Post  Office  organisation ; and  an 
advanced  one-week  school  which  examines  in  detail  a single  subject,  such 
as  the  union’s  wages  policy.  About  450  students  attend  these  courses 
annually. 


The  POEU  scheme  aims  to  combine  the  discussion  of  social  and  economic 
issues  with  more  immediately  practical  sessions  on  trade  union  subjects. 
For  this  reason  it  combines  teaching  by  WEA  and  university  tutors  with 
instruction  by  union  officials.  Other  unions  sometimes  stress  trade  union 
training  at  the  expense  of  broader  questions,  and  for  this  reason  make  little 
or  no  use  of  outside  tutors.  An  outstanding  example  here  is  the  AEU, 
where  almost  aU  the  teaching  is  done  by  officials  and  staff  who  are  provided 
with  lecture  notes  by  the  research  department. 


r The  T & GWU  are  also  unusually  generous  in  their  provisions  for  long  term  residential 
education.  Qualified  students  may  win  one  of  the  12  scholarships  the  union  offers  to  Ruskin 
College,  the  London  School  of  Economics,  and  the  other  residential  labour  colleges  such  as 
Fircroft  and  Hillcroft. 
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It  should  perhaps  be  stressed  that  what  has  been  written  so  far  about 
the  more  advanced  organisations  within  the  trade  union  movement  should 
not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that  what  has  been  provided  is  very 
uneven  in  quality  and  coverage.  As  Banks  puts  it,  despite  the  considerable 
developments  of  recent  years  it  remains  true  that 

“ . . . a majority  of  the  unions  have  no  educational  programme  and  do 
not  take  part  in  the  TUC’s  training  college  scheme.  Thus,  while  the 
development  of  union  education  has  been  a major  characteristic  of  Uie 
post  war  period,  the  pattern  of  growth  has  been  uneven,  as  has  the 
extent  and  quality  of  the  work 

76.  State  Aided  Institutions.  The  provision  of  educational  facilities  for 
trade  unionists  has  long  been  part  of  the  tradition  of  the  Workers’  Educa- 
tional Association.  Nowadays  most  districts  are  involved  in  this  work  and 
some  have  appointed  special  staff  to  develop  programmes.  In  the  past  the 
study  of  general  industrial  relations  questions  and  related  topics  has  usually 
predominated  in  such  classes,  although  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  demand  for  courses  on  the  working  of  specific  procedures,  sub- 
stantive agreements,  and  techniques  of  negotiation  and  expression.”  Tradi- 
tionally 'WffiA  classes  take  place  in  the  evening  or  at  weekends,  but  in  trade 
union  education  a growing  use  has  been  made  of  day  release,  with  classes 
held  during  the  firm’s  time  and  on  their  premises." 

For  the  most  part  courses  have  been  run  in  association  with  local 
university  extra-mural  departments,  who  have  provided  most  of  the  teachers. 
Among  the  universities  prominent  in  such  work  are:  Birmingham,  which 
runs  a day  release  course  for  miners  and  car  workers ; Nottingham,  which 
has  a programme  of  two  year  and  four  year  day  release  courses  for  miners, 
and  a wide  range  of  day  release  and  factory  based  courses  in  other  industries  ; 
London,  which  has  developed  factory  and  day  release  classes ; and  Oxford, 
which  pioneered  day  release  classes  based  on  a study  of  the  content,  use 
and  meaning  of  procedural  and  substantive  agreements  in  the  engineering 
industry. 

Other  extra-mural  departments  which  have  developed  their  programmes 
largely  by  direct  arrangements  with  managements  and  unions  in  their  area 
include  Leeds,  which  provides  day  release  work  for  Yorkshire  miners, 
together  with  factory  based  and  day  release  courses  for  general  industrial 
workers  and  shop  stewards,  and  Sheffield,  where  16  three-year  day  release 
courses  for  miners,  steel  workers  and  engineering  workers  are  combined  with 
a wide  range  of  weekend,  evening  and  factory  courses. 

Another  modest  growth  point  in  trade  union  education  in  recent  years 
has  been  in  technical  colleges  and  colleges  of  further  education.  Since 
the  late  1940s  a number  of  unions  have  arranged  courses  for  their  members 
at  technical  colleges,  and  more  recently  further  provision  has  been  made  as 
a result  of  managerial,  shop  steward  and  technical  college  initiatives.  An 
example  of  this  type  of  course  is  one  provided  by  the  Luton  College  of 
Technology  for  shop  stewards  employed  by  the  Vauxhall  Motor  Company 
and  other  engineering  firms.  Ten  five  week  courses  provide  for  one  day 

r Op.  cit.y  page  72. 

2 As  Banks  points  out  “ any  dramatic  expansion  of  this  work  will  involve  overcoming  the 
bottieneck  created  by  the  shortage  of  qualified  instructors  and  adequate  teaching  materials  ” 
(op.  cii.,  page  81).  See  also  Clegg  and  Adams,  op.  cit.,  for  proposals  for  removing  this 
bottleneck. 

3 This  development  has  been  assisted  by  two  joint  statements  encouraging  shop  steward 
training  by  day  release.  These  are  (1)  The  statement  by  employers  and  unions  in  the  Motor 
Industry  of  April  1961;  (2)  The  TUC-BEC  statement  of  April  1963.  Both  are  reproduced  in 
Marsh’s  Industrial  Relations  in  Engineering,  at  pages  322  and  326. 
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of  study  a week  for  about  200  stewards.  The  syllabus  covers  hutnan  rela- 
tions, cominunications,  negotiations  and  the  economics  of  the  firm.  An 
example  of  what  is  provided  by  colleges  of  further  education  occurs  at 
Slough,  where  residential  courses  on  various  subjects  are  provided  for  about 
450  shop  stewards  a year. 

But  there  is  convincing  evidence  that  as  yet  only  ^ a small  minority  of 
colleges  are  providing  courses  of  this  kind.  D.  F.  Bellairs  recently  undertook 
an  investigation  of  the  extent  of  shop  steward  training  in  technical  collets 
and  colleges  of  advanced  technology.  356  colleges  were  circulated  and  323 
replied.  * 

The  information  received  was  as  follows : 

“ The  number  of  colleges  shown  by  the  survey  to  be  conducting  courses 
specifically  designed  for  shop  steward  training  as  an  established  part 
of  the  college  programme  was  21,  or  5'9  per  cent,  of  the  356  colleges 
surveyed  While  some  33,  or  9-5  per  cent,  of  the  colleges  approached, 
did  not  send  in  replies  it  can  be  expected  that  most  colleges  in  a position 
to  offer  positive  information  would  be  inclined  to  do  so.  ^ B^nng  this 
in  mind,  when  making  allowance  for  information  not  received,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  assume  that  hardly  more  than  25  colleges  in  En^^d 
and  Wales  are  conducting  courses  specifically  designed  for  shop 
stewards 

A further  22  colleges  stated  that  they  had  conducted  courses  for  trade 
unionists  other  than  shop  stewards. 

77  It  should  be  clear  by  now  why  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  even 
the  vaguest  guess  as  to  how  many  shop  stewards  have  received  a course 
of  instruction  which  helps  them  to  do  their  job. 

The  problem  is  not  simply  that  the  diversity  of  provisions  and  organising 
bodies  makes  it  difficult  to  make  a reasonable  assessment  of  the  total  number 
of  trade  unionists  who  have  attended  courses  of  a kind  that  might  be 
supposed,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  have  helped  workers’  representatives  to  carry 
out  their  functions.  There  is  the  additional  problem  that,  even  ^ such 
information  were  available,  in  general  the  bulk  of  the  courses  provided  in 
the  past  have  not  been  specifically  confined  to  shop  stewards  as  such,  and 
even  where  they  have  been  there  is  no  way  of  estimating  how  many  of  those 
who  participated  still  function  as  shop  stewards. 

It  can  perhaps  be  said  that  even  on  the  most  optimistic  of  estimates  it 
appears  doubtful  whether  more  than  a small  minority  of  the  150,000  or 
so  of  present  day  shop  stewards  have  in  fact  received  any  formal  training 
for  the  job,  but  a more  informative  statement  than  this  would  have  to  be 
based  on  information  not  now  available. 

FORMULATING  WORKPLACE  POLICY  AND  CONSULTING 
MEMBERS 

78.  In  paragraph  10  above  it  was  demonstrated  that,  in  order  to  carry 
out  their  representative  functions,  shop  stewards  must  find  a means  for 
sounding  out  members  and  reporting  back  on  negotiations.  The  question 
can  therefore  be  asked:  how  far  do  unions  provide  an  adequate  forum 

1 Evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associa- 
tions by  Mr.  D.  F.  Bellairs,  Senior  Lecturer  in  Trade  Union  Studies,  Slough  College,  Bucks. 
Mr.  Bellairs,  after  a review  of  existing  provision  for  trade  union  education  undertaken  by  the 
unions  themselves,  concludes  "...  the  present  capacity  of  the  trade  union  movement  for 
■conducting  specialised  education  for  shop  stewards  of  a type  agreed  by  the  BEC  and  the  TUC 
to  be  necessary  would  require  inconceivable  expansion  of  trade  union  educational  resources 
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for  the  focusing  of  workplace  issues  and  the  processes  of  shop  floor 
democracy? 

Not  enough  is  known  about  this  subject,  but  it  can  be  said  that  the  main 
way  in  which  formal  facilities  are  provided  is  by  the  establishment  of  a 
primary  unit  of  union  organisation  based  on  the  place  of  work.  The  object 
then  is  to  ensure  that  all  the  union’s  members  in  that  place  of  work  are 
members  of  this  unit  of  organisation.  For  the  most  part  the  primary  unit 
of  union  organisation  is  called  a “ branch  ”,  although  in  printing,  and  the 
actors’  union,  it  is  termed  a “ chapel  ”.  The  alternative  is  to  base  branch 
organisation  on  the  place  of  residence  rather  than  the  place  of  work.  In 
that  case  workers  from  a number  of  different  plants  may  be  organised  in  the 
same  branch. 

If  the  primary  unit  of  organisation  is  based  on  the  workplace  then  the 
business  of  the  branch  can  become  very  largely  the  business  of  the  work- 
shop ; workplace  leaders  may  also  be  branch  officials  and  by  attending 
branch  meetings  full-time  officials  can  make  contact  with  shop  floor  feelings 
and  demands.  If  workers  from  the  same  plant  are  separated  out  into  a 
number  of  geographically-based  branches,  where  they  may  constitute  a 
minority  of  the  membership,  all  this  is  much  more  difficult  to  arrange,  and 
indeed  many  unions  with  geographically  based  branches  do  not  envisage 
them  as  providing  a forum  for  the  focusing  of  workplace  issues  and  the 
processes  of  workplace  democracy.  The  role  of  the  branch  in  such  organisa- 
tions is  largely  administrative  and  organisational.' 

Some  unions,  such  as  those  in  printing  and  mining,  establish  primary 
units  of  organisation  based  on  the  workplace  as  a general  rule ; others, 
such  as  most  of  the  craft  and  ex-craft  unions,  rely  on  geographically  based 
branches.  Both  of  the  general  workers’  unions,  together  with  others  such 
as  the  Civil  Service  Clerical  Association  and  the  Union  of  Post  Office 
Workers,  base  their  branches  on  the  place  of  work  wherever  it  seems  to 
them  that  the  numbers  involved  permit  this  to  be  done  without  undue 
proliferation  into  small  scattered  units.” 

The  use  of  the  primary  unit  of  union  organisation  as  a forum  and  focus 
for  the  determination  of  workplace  issues  is  generally  accepted  to  have 
reached  its  most  developed  form  in  the  printing  unions,  and  in  his  study 
of  printing  chapels  Sykes  stresses  the  extent  to  which  they  have  become  a 
“ self-governing  organisation  within  the  workshop  He  shows  how  the 
chapel  comes  to  determine  the  common  response  to  all  the  major  negotiating 
issues  decided  in  the  workshop ; house  rates,  piece  rates,  incentive  schemes 
and  working  conditions.  It  also  regulates  relations  between  individuals 
and  groups  and  adjudicates  in  any  dispute  that  arises  between  them.  Thus 
it  is  the  chapel  meeting  which  ultimately  fixes  the  time  at  which  shifts  begin 
and  end,  and  regulates  the  distribution  of  overtime.  All  negotiations  must 
go  through  chapel  officials  and  individuals  are  not  allowed  to  deal  with  the 
ernployer  direct ; they  a.re  not  even  supposed  to  approach  branch  officials 
without  chapel  permission’'  and  full-time  officers  entering  a works  are 

r For  example  in  the  AEU,  where  trade  matters  are  regarded  as  the  responsibility  of  the 
District  Committee  rather  than  the  branch— see  below, 

2 There  is  an  additionai  cpmplication  in  the  case  of  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers, 
lius  union  allows  Districts,  in  approved  cases,  to  appoint  full-time  branch  secretaries.  This 
means  that  m some  situations  where  there  are  sufficient  workers  in  a plant  to  Justify  the 
tormaUon  of  a workplace  based  branch,  members  may  be  retained  in  a large  goographic^ly 
based  branch,  so  that  it  can  continue  to  support  a full-time  branch  secretary  (see  Clegg,  Killick 
and  Adams,  op.  cit.,  page  21). 

3 Op.  cit.y  page  57. 

Op.  cit.,  page  60.  The  next  level  of  printing  union  organisation,  which  is  usually 
geographically  based,  is  the  branch. 
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expected  to  ask  permission  of  the  Father  of  the  Chapel/  The  chapel  is 
also  the  focus  of  such  inter-union  co-operation  as  exists  m the  workshop. 
Leading  officials  from  each  union  chapel  sit  on  a committee  known  as  the 
“ Combined  ” or  “ Federation  Chapel  ”,  which  discusses  matters  of  common 
interest. 

In  carrying  out  its  functions  as  an  organ  of  work-group  democracy,  says 
Sykes,  the  chapel  assumes  that  two  principles  are  understood  and  accepted 
by  printers  “ even  though  they  do  not  think  of  them  as  such  and  cannot 
give  them  articulate  verbal  expression 

These  are: 

1.  that  the  right  to  make  final  decisions  on  all  matters  concerning  the 
work  lies  with  the  chapel  and  the  chapel  alone. 

2.  that,  with  certain  limitations,  equality  between  all  members  of  the 
chapel  must  be  maintained. 

79.  This  degree  of  fusion  between  the  primary  unit  of  union  orpnisation 
and  the  processes  of  shop  floor  democracy  was  not  discovered  in  any  of 
the  plants  studied  by  Coker  and  myself.  On  the  other  hand  we  did  find  that 
where  the  branch  was  workplace  based  it  could  play  a part  in  the  determina- 
tion of  policy.  In  local  government,  for  example,  where  both  general  unions 
had  established  “comprehensive”  branches  for  all  their  manual  worker 
members  employed  by  the  authority,  major  issues  affecting  inost  members 
were  discussed  at  the  monthly  meetings.  In  one  union  questions  affecting 
groups  were  also  debated  and  resolved  by  breaking  the  branch  up  into  sec- 
tions representing  the  main  working  groups.  In  both  cases  stewards  also 
served  as  branch  officials  and  full-time  officials  attended  its  meetings  regu- 
larly. Similar  arrangements  existed  for  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers 
in  electricity  supply  and  generation  and  for  the  Transport  and  General 
Workers  in  confectionery  and  paint. 

In  contrast  in  the  Electrical  Trades  Union,  in  electricity  supply  and 
generation,  and  in  the  AEU,  in  engineering,  the  geographically  based 
branches  had  very  little  connection  with  workshop  problems.  In  the  ETU, 
for  example,  one  branch  had  1,200  members  and  only  200  of  these  were 
employed  in  the  electricity  supply  industry.  Most  of  the  union’s  shop 
stewards  in  electricity  supply  did  not  bother  to  attend  branch  meetings  at  all 
regularly  but  made  informal  arrangements,  with  management’s  consent,  to 
consult  members  at  lunch-time  and  after-work  meetings.  AEU  shop  stewards 
also  relied  exclusively  on  shop  floor  contacts  and  informal  workshop  meetings 
to  formulate  policy  and  report  back  to  their  members.  The  only  time  their 
full-time  officials  addressed  the  membership  was  when  specially  arranged 
gatherings  were  organised  with  the  firm’s  permission  on  its  premises. 

80.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  provision  of  workplace  based 
branches  was  advantageous  both  to  the  membership  and  the  unions  con- 
cerned They  provided  a useful  constitutional  focus  for  the  determination 
of  major  issues  affecting  the  membership  at  the  place  of  work.  By  attending 
such  meetings  periodically  efficient  full-time  officials  were  able  to  make  an 
assessment  of  the  problems  that  were  worrying  their  members  and  they  were 
not  so  dependent  as  full-time  officials  in  other  unions  on  the  views  and 
opinions  of  the  shop  stewards.  In  general  it  was  easier  for  the  union  when 
the  branch  was  based  on  the  workplace  to  demonstrate  its  utility  and  impor- 
tance to  the  members  and  to  influence  their  conduct.  We  concluded  that, 

1 Sykes  instances  trade  union  officials  who  were  reprimanded  by  their  FOC  for  not  doing 
this  (“  Union  Workshop  Organisation  in  the  Printing  Industry:  The  Chapel  ”,  op.  clt.,  page  39). 

2 Op.  cit.,  page  63. 
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other  things  being  equal,  the  workplace  based  branch  was  a more  efficient 
form  o£  union  organisation.* * 

Yet  it  is  important  to  remember  that  by  basing  the  primary  unit  of 
organisation  on  the  place  of  work  a union  does  not  solve  all  the  problems, 
of  work  group  democracy,  nor  does  it  necessarily  prevent  conflict  arising 
between  the  membership  and  the  higher  levels  of  the  union  hierarchy. 

81.  First,  we  found  that  even  where  workplace  based  branches  existed 
it  was  stiU  necessary  to  supplement  their  monthly  or  fortnightly  meetings 
with  other  contacts  at  the  place  of  work.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this. 
In  the  first  place,  although  attendances  at  workplace  branches  are  generally 
marginally  higher  than  in  other  branches,  and  substantially  higher  when 
major  issues  have  to  be  considered,  it  remains  true  that  in  many  instances, 
fully  representative  gatherings  of  those  affected  by  a particular  decision  or 
proposal  are  only  possible  if  meetings  can  be  held  in^  lunch_  breaks  or  at 
other  convenient  times  at  the  place  of  work.**  This  is  particularly  so  in 
the  case  of  men  on  shift  work.  We  found  that  when  really  important  ques- 
tions had  to  be  decided  stewards  in  workplace  based  branches  often 
approached  management  and  asked  for  special  facilities,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  stewards  in  geographically  based  branches.  They  also  needed  to 
move  fairly  freely  among  the  members  they  represented  while  they  were  at 
work.  Secondly,  as  in  the  case  of  formal  procedural  committees,  the  formal 
branch  meeting,  even  if  it  is  held  once  a fortnight,  cannot  deal  with  the  many 
questions  which  require  an  immediate  settlement.  To  resolve  problems  of 
this  kind  the  steward  requires  daily  access  to  members,  and  this  involves 
workplace  contact* 

In  the  second  place  conflicts  may  still  develop  between  the  work  group 
union  leadership  in  a workplace  based  branch.  As  was  seen  in  paragraphs 
37  to  46  above  the  members  of  such  branches  may  still  decide  that  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  official  negotiations  and  constitutional  pro- 
cedures— indeed  they  may  still  resort  to  “ unofficial  ” and  “ unconstitutional  ” 
sanctions  to  back  up  their  demands.*  They  may  even  use  official  branch 
meetings  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  an  overtime  ban,  or  go  slow,  or 
strike,  which  would  undoubtedly  involve  a breach  of  both  union  rules  and 
agreement."  For  the  fact  is  that  as  Sykes  says  there  is  a basic  conflict 
between  the  common  shop  floor  view  in  an  active  works  branch  or  chapel, 
which  sees  itself  as  a “ self-governing  association  within  the  workshop  ”, 
and  the  formal  rule  book  position,  under  which  the  primary  unit  of  union 
organisation  is  invariably  regarded  as  “but  a minor  and  subordinate  part 
of  the  trade  union 


r C.  J.  Parsons  comes  to  similar  conclusions  in  his  Workplace  and  Union:  A study  of  the 
relationship  between  workplace  and  union-member  involvement  in  two  trade  union  branches 
of  a large  steel  works  (unpublished  M.A.  thesis,  Liverpool,  1960). 

2 Our  questionnaire  to  a cross  section  of  branch  secretaries  in  the  NUGMW  also  revealed 
higher  than  average  attendances  at  workplace  based  branches.  See  also  C.  J.  Parsons, 
op.  cit.,  page  123. 

3 The  authors  of  Coal  and  Conflict  also  found  that  most  grievances  were  decided  within 
the  pit,  and  there  was  no  time  to  take  them  to  the  branch  for  discussion  (pp.  cit.,  page  171). 

* It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  union  which  probably  has  the  highest  proportion  of 
unconstitutional  and  unofficial  strikes — the  NUM—in  fact  generally  bases  its  primary  unit 
of  organisation  on  the  place  of  work. 

5 On  the  other  hand  it  is  often  argued  that  when  unauthorised  acts  are  discussed  and 
decided  at  official  branch  meetings  rather  than  informal  shop  floor  meetings,  the  offences 
committed  against  union  rule  are  more  open  and  demonstrable.  For  this  reason,  it  is  said, 
union  officials  who  have  decided  to  proceed  against  those  who  have  led  such  action  are  better 
able  to  prove  their  case — see  below  for  a further  discussion  of  the  probiems  involved  in 
disciplinap^  action  of  this  kind. 

6 Op.  cit.,  page  56.  This  conflict  is  discussed  further  at  paragraph  108  below. 
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Finally  the  provisitm  of  works  branches  does  not  eliminate  the  need  for 
a common  response,  and  the  formulation  of  common  policies,  among 
workers  from  different  unions  who  face  common  problems  and  a common 
management.  The  most  obvious  example  of  this  occurs  in  en^neermg,  _^d 
more  especially  an  the  motor  industry,  where  large  numbers  of  semi-skilled 
and  unskilled  workers  from  as  many  as  four  organisations  are  employed. 
How©vier,  th.6  difficulties  of  fonualising  policy  and  consulting  members  in  this 
situation  are  complex,  and  need  to  be  described  in  a separate  section. 

Formulating  policy  and  consulting  members  in  multi-union  groups 

82.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  major  problem  here  is  how  to  re- 
concile the  immediate  and  sometimes  pressing  demands  of  workplace  de- 
mocracy with  the  formal,  and  therefore  rather  slower,  processes  of  consti- 
tutional  union  government.  Constitutionally,  all  workers  in  multi-union 
groups  are  members  of  individual  unions,  and  the  leaders  of  these  orgaiusa- 
tions  naturally  expect  them  to  give  their  primary  loyalty  to  its  decisions 
and  officers.  In  actuality  the  workers  themselves  may  come  to  feel  that 
their  primary  allegiance  is  to  the  multi-union  work  group,  which  formu- 
lates the  common  response  to  management,  irrespective  of  the  apparently 
irrelevant  demarcation  lines  drawn  by  union  membership.  We  found  that 
this  was  one  of  the  major  difficulties  in  'the  strike  prone  engineering  firm 
studied  by  Coker  and  myself.  In  effect  the  workers  in  the  plant  had  come 
to  regard  themselves,  in  Sykes’  words,  as  a “ self-govemmg  organisation  . 

It  has  sometimes  appeared  that  one  way  of  dealing  with  this  problem 
might  be  to  provide  for  stewards  with  multi-union  responsibilities,  elected 
by  all  the  workers  in  a particular  shop  irrespective  of  their  union  member- 
ship. The  unions  to  which  each  steward  belonged  would  then  issue  them 
with  credentials  and  regard  them  as  subject  to  normal  union  disci^in^ 
Unfortunately  the  best  known  example  of  this  system  occurs  in  the  Ford 
plant  at  Dagenham,  where  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism.  As  a 
national  official  of  one  of  the  unions  involved  told  the  1963  Court  of  Inquiry 
into  industiial  relations  at  the  Ford  plant,  one  difficulty  is  that 

“ Each  geographical  area  in  the  factory  has  to  elect  a shop  steward  and 
that  shop  steward  may  well  be  representing  three,  four  or  five  unions. 
In  many  cases  there  may  well  be  70  per  cent,  of  my  members  with  a 
shop  steward  of  another  union  of  only  10  per  cent.  You  caimot  do 
much  to  that  shop  steward  if  he  calls  the  70  per  cent,  out ; he  is  not  one 
of  your  union  and  no  other  union  really  wants  to  know  anything  because 
not  many  of  their  people  are  involved 

Indeed  arrangements  of  this  kind  were  partly  blamed  by  a previous 
inquiry,  in  1957,  for  the  creation  at  Dagenham  of 

“ a private  union  within  a union,  enjoying  immediate  and  continuous 
touch  with  men  in  the  shop,  answerable  to  no  superiors  and  in  no  way 
officially  and  constitutionally  linked  with  the  union  hierarchy 
The  report  of  the  1963  Eiquiry  agreed  with  this  judgement,  and  decided 
that 

“ This  geographical  method  of  elections  deprives  the  unions  effective 
control  over  the  stewards  and  makes  it  easier  for  a highly  organised 
militant  element  among  the  stewards  to  exercise  a dominating  and  dis- 
turbing influence  over  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  plant 

1 The  unions  involved  are  the  two  general  unions,  the  Engineers  and  the  Vehicle  Builders. 

2 Cmnd.  1999,  page  51. 

3 Cmnd.  131,  page  26. 

't  Op.  cit.,  page  51. 
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83.  Be  this  as  it  may  apart  from  Dagenham  the  unions  in  engineering 
have  turned  their  face  against  a system  of  this  kind,  and  for  the  most  part 
have  sought  to  solve  the  problem  by  encouraging  joint  shop  steward  com- 
mittees which  bring  together  stewards  from  the  main  unions  in  a plant  to 
discuss  common  problems.*  This  form  of  inter-union  co-operation  was  given 
oflScial  approval  by  the  Confederation  of  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering 
Unions  in  1946,’  and  the  TUC’s  1960  report  on  workshop  representatives 
clearly  regarded  it  as  a legitimate  and  desirable  way  of  creating  “closer 
unity  ” within  the  plant,  so  long  as  it  was  appreciated  that 

“To  be  most  useful  closer  working  arrangements  need  to  be  resolute 
and  thoroughgoing  and  to  be  based  upon  mutual  understanding  of  each 
other’s  democratic  obligations 

Unfortunately  this  is  not  always  easy  to  ensure.  To  begin  with,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  represent  a joint  view  to  management  shop  steward  committees 
sometimes  feel  toe  need  to  arrange  for  multi-union  meetings,  where  common 
issues  are  debated  and  decided  in  ways  that  appear  to  assume  the  existence 
of  a “ self-governing  organisation  ” in  toe  workshop.  Then,  again,  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  such  committees  often  take  on  what  are,  in  effect, 
multi-union  responsibilities,  negotia.ting  on  behalf  of  other  unions  and  their 
membership  in  the  plant.  Not  unnaturally  where  a system  of  this  kind 
becomes  well  developed  there  tends  to  come  into  existence  something  akin 
to  toe  “ private  union  ” found  at  Dagenham  in  1957 — although  it  need  not 
act  as  aggressively  or  unconstitutionally,  and  management  may  have 
encouraged  its  development.’ 

84.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  increasingly  argued  by  shop  stewards 
employed  in  multi-plant  firms  that  the  demands  of  workshop  democracy 
and  toe  need  to  develop  a common  response  to  employer  initiatives  require 
the  development  of  re^lar  contacts  bkween  work  groups  in  each  plant, 
organised  on  a multi-union  basis.  Since  unions  are  not  at  toe  moment  able 
to  provide  such  facilities  officially  a growing  number  of  stewards  in  multi- 
plant firms  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  by  forming  unofficial  “ combine 
committees”.  These  usually  consist  of  leading  stewards  in  each  plant 
belonging  to  a multi-plant  combine.  They  are  most  common  in  engineering, 
and  virtually  all  the  large  motor  firms  have  had  committees  of  this  kind 
for  some  time. 

85.  A recent  study  of  combine  committees  in  engineering,  by  S.  W. 
Lemer  and  J.  Besooby,  contains  much  useful  information  on  the  working 
of  these  bodies.®  It  shows  that  they  often  develop  out  of  a particular  dispute 
or  crisis  which  causes  stewards  from  various  plants  to  come  together."  After 
toe  event  contacts  tend  to  be  maintained  and  in  time  it  is  decided  to  form  a 

t In  building  the  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Operatives  have  gone  one  step  further  by 
providing  for  the  election,  at  site  level,  of  a Federation  Steward,  who  may  belong  to  any 
union  in  the  Federation.  He  can  conduct  negotiations  and  disputes  on  behalf  of  any  group, 
if  relations  between  unions  at  this  level  makes  this  practical.  In  practice,  on  many  sites, 
craftsmen  in  unions  such  as  the  ASW  insist  on  representation  by  their  own  shop  steward. 

2 See  A.  I.  Marsh,  Industrial  Relations  in  Engineering,  page  235. 

3 Op.  cit.,  page  129. 

’ On  the  whole  management  prefers  to  deal  with  a compact  and  united  trade  union  side, 
which  is  able  to  speak  with  one  voice. 

3 “ shop  Steward  Combine  Committees  in  the  British  Engineering  Industry  ”,  British 
Journal  of  Industrial  Relations,  July  1966,  page  154. 

4 A typical  example  would  be  an  unconstitutional  strike  which  caused  the  employer  to 
divert  work  from  the  plant  on  strike  to  others.  Stewards  in  that  plant  would  then  want  to 
contact  stewards  in  other  plants  to  inform  them  that  the  work  in  question  was  “ black  ”. 
Another  frequent  cause,  in  the  motor  industry,  has  been  fear  of  a general  redundancy. 
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reeular  combine  committee  with  its  own  constitution,  officers  and  funds. 
Meetings  are  arranged,  usually  four  times  a year,  which  take  place  in 
xotation  in  each  one  of  the  different  towns  where  the  nmi  has  a plant. 

Combine  committees  are  used  tor  three  related  but  different  purposes. 
First  as  a forum  for  the  interchange  of  information  to  be  used  by  stewards 
in  dealing  with  management  in  their  own  plant.  This  may  include  details 
about  relative  earnings,  rates  and  working  conditions  which  can  be  used 
by  the  less  well  off  plants  to  support  claims  for  equal  treatment,  together  with 
other  information  concerning  the  demand  for  overtime,  production  schedules 
and  movements  of  work  from  one  plant  to  another.  This  second  type  of 
information  is  mainly  used  to  provide  stewards  with  some  overall  pictme 
of  management  policies  and  intentions  in  the  combine  as  a whole.  This 
may  help  to  decide  the  best  time  to  press  for  a particular  piece  rate  review, 
or  serve  to  warn  of  the  coming  of  short  time  and  possible  redundancy. 

Secondly,  it  sometimes  happens  that  as  a result  of  attending  combine 
meetings  stewards  develop  a common  approach  to  particular  problems  and 
objectives— particularly  on  matters  such  as  redundancy,  fringe  benefits  and 
pensions.  It  then  becomes  their  intention  to  co-ordinate  their  approaches  to 
individual  managements  on  these  subjects. 

Finally,  the  contacts  developed  through  combine  meetings  can  be  used 
to  mobilise  support  and  aid  for  particular  groups  of  plants  involved  in  a 
struggle  with  management.  Thus  work  transferred  from  one  plant  to 
another  during  a strike  will  not  be  handled  and  will  be  declared  black  . 
Occasionally  money  wiU  be  raised  to  support  a particular  dispute  by  stewards 
throughout  the  combine. 

86.  However,  it  must  be  emphasised  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  combine  committees  are  not  formally  recognised  either  by  the  unions  or 
the  management.  There  is  thus  no  question  of  their  negotiating  or  even 
approaching  management  at  the  level  of  the  enterprise.  On  the  other  hand 
it  must  not  be  assumed,  say  Lemer  and  Bescoby,  that  they  are  universally 
detested  and  denounced  by  all  union  officials  and  members  of  management. 
As  they  put  it; 

“Notwithstanding  the  anomalous  position  of  most  Combine  Com- 
mittees, their  relations  with  trade  unions  usually  present  no  major  diffi- 
culties. The  union  officers  are  both  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Combine 
Committees  and  of  the  fact  that  Combine  members  tend  to  be  among  ffie 
unions’  most  active  miemhers.  Managements  also  tend  to  turn  a ‘ blind 
eye  ’ to  the  existence  of  these  pressure  groups,  although  they  are  generally 
aware  that  certain  demands  raised  at  local  level  by  their  stewards  have 
previously  been  hammered  out  by  the  Combine  Committee 

Where  the  existence  of  a combine  committee  causes  real  difficulties  it  is 
usually  because  both  management  and  union  feel  it  has  fallen  under  the 
influence  of  extremists  and  has  become  a focus  for  organised  dissent  and 
disruption.  Lemer  and  Bescoby  describe  one  such  coinbine  where  a 
communist  majority  organised  a series  of  strikes  until  its  influence  began 
to  wane. 

Lemer  and  Bescoby  are  clearly  right  when  they  conclude  that  combine 
committees  “ can  be  a pressure  group  for  ‘ good  ’ or  ‘ evil  ’ They  are 
often  an  effective  way  of  co-ordinating  the  demands  and  needs  of  workers 
in  a multi-union  multi-plant  situation.  Those  who  serve  on  such  committees 
frequently  have  no  desire  to  undermine  the  authority  and  loyalty  of  existing 

1 Op.  cit.,  page  161. 

2 Op.  cit.,  page  164. 
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unions.  Yet,  as  the  T.U.G’s  1960  Report  says,  “ Whatever  the  motive  of 
those  primarily  res-ponsible  . . . the  effect  is  often  a challenge  to  established 
union  arrangements  Moreover,  bodies  of  this  kind  are  bound  to  serve 
as  targets  for  extremist  groups,  who  have  in  the  past  been  able  to  dominate 
particular  committees.^  Finally,  even  if  this  does  not  happen,  the  exertme 
informality  and  casual  nature  of  many  combine  meetings  helps  to  ensure 
that  they  often  become  the  repositories  of  rumour.  _ In  the  past  disastrous 
decisions  have  been  taken  on  the  basis  of  such  misinformation,  and  both 
unions  and  employers  often  complain  of  the  readiness  of  combine  committees 
to  “ jump  to  the  wrong  conclusion  ”. 

For  reasons  of  this  kind  it  is  often  suggested  that  both  unions  and  manage- 
ment in  multi-plant  midti-union  combines  have  an  interest  in  providing  for 
the  bringing  together  of  leading  stewards  under  some  official  auspices.  The 
problems  involved  are  referred  to  briefly  in  paragraph  108  below. 

SHOP  STEWARD— UNION  INVOLVEMENT 

87.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  summarise  what  is  known  about  the 
extent  to  which  shop  stewards  participate  in  the  administration  and  govern- 
ment of  their  union  in  addition  to  their  workshop  activities,  and  to  say  some- 
thing about  their  attitudes  towards  their  union  and  its  officials. 

One  of  the  more  obvious  ways  in  which  stewards  can  involve  themselves 
in  union  government  and  administration  is  by  participation  in  branch  meetings 
and  service  as  branch  officers  or  delegates.  To  discover  more  about  involve- 
ment at  branch  level  the  questionnaire  described  in  paragraph  68  above  which 
was  sent  to  a cross  section  of  branch  secretaries  in  the  AEU  and  NUGMW 
contained  five  questions  designed  to  measure  the  part  played  by  shop 
stewards  in  the  branch.  These  were:  the  number  of  stewards  in  the  branch ; 
whether  the  branch  secretary  was  a steward ; whether  the  branch  represen- 
tative on  the  district  committee  or  council  was  a steward  ; the  proportion  of 
stewards  on  the  branch  committee ; and  the  proportion  of  stewards  at  the 
average  branch  meeting.  In  addition  the  General  and  Municipal  branches 
were  asked  about  the  proportion  of  collecting  stewards  who  were  also 
shop  stewards. 

From  these  questions  it  was  possible  to  develop  a measure  of  “ shop 
steward  domination  ”.  It  a branch  and  district  committee  or  council  repre- 
sentative were  both  stewards  and  the  branch  had  a more  than  average 
score  for  the  proportion  of  stewards  to  members  and  to  average  attendance, 
and  a more  than  average  number  of  stewards  on  the  branch  committee,  it  was 
“ shop  steward  dominated  ”.  For  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers  it 
was  also  necessary  lor  a more  than  average  proportion  of  shop  stewards 
to  be  collecting  stewards.  For  the  Engineers,  therefore,  a score  of  four  or 
five  out  of  five  was  “ high  domination  ”,  and  a score  of  one  or  two  “ low 
domination”.  For  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers,  a score  of  five 
or  six  was  required  for  “ high  domination 

Rather  surprisingly  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers  showed  a slightly 
greater  degree  of  domination.  This  was  so  despite  the  fact  that  15  per  cent. 

1 Op.  cit.,  page  129. 

2 It  has  also  been  the  case  in  the  past  that  delegates  from  company-wide  combines  have 
been  sent  to  various  industry-wide  committees— such  as  the  now  defunct  Motor  Industry 
Shop  Stewards  Combine,  or  the  old  Shop  Stewards’  National  Council.  It  would  be  true 
to  say  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  these  national  committees  were  front  organisations, 
for  the  most  part  organised  by  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

3 xhe  term  ‘ shop  steward  dominated  ” is  not  intended  to  confer  either  praise  or  blame, 
but  only  to  serve  as  a measure  of  the  part  played  by  workshop  representatives  in  the  govern- 
ment and  adnunistration  of  both  unions. 
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of  their  branches  had  no  shop  stewards  at  all,  and  therefore  scored  zero  on 
every  count,  and  despite  the  fact  that  35  per  cent,  of  branches  in  the  union 
are  not  represented  on  the  district  council.  In  addition  there  were  fewer  shop 
stewards  to  members  in  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers  one  to  56 
members  compared  with  one  to  44  in  the  Engineers. 

On  the  other  hand  31  per  cent,  of  General  and  Municipal  branch  secre- 
taries were  also  shop  stewards,  compared  with  only  25  per  cent,  in  the 
Engineers  • 40  per  cent,  of  General  and  Municipal  branch  secretaries  said 
that  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  average  branch  attendance  were  shop 
stewards  whereas  only  a quarter  of  the  Engineers  secretaries  returned  this 
figure,  in  36  per  cent,  of  the  General  and  Municipal  branches  more  than 
half  the  branch  committee  members  were  shop  stewards,  and  in  the  Engineers 
it  was  only  14  per  cent. 

88.  In  both  unions  the  degree  of  domination  varied  considerably  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  the  variations  were  much  the  same 
in  each  case.  The  South  and  London  were  the  main  areas  of  shop  steward 
domination,  with  the  South  well  in  the  lead.  In  both  unions  Scotland  pd 
Wales  were  areas  of  low  domination,  and  in  the  General  and  Municipal 
Workers  the  Midlands  and  the  North  occupied  an  intermediate  position.  In 
both  unions  the  South  had  a far  higher  proportion  of  stewards  to  members 
than  any  other  region. 

In  the  Engineers,  however,  domination  also  varied  with  skill.  The 
higher  the  proportion  of  skilled  members,  the  lower  the  degree  of  domina- 
tion. In  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers  the  proportion  of  women  also 
seemed  to  he  relevant.  None  of  the  thirteen  branches  with  more  than  75  per 
cent,  women  showed  high  domination.  In  general  areas  of  more  than  average 
domination,  such  as  the  South  and  London,  were  also  areas  where  turnover 
was  high  and  average  attendance  was  low. 

We  decided  that  different  patterns  of  trade  unionism  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  largely  accounted  for  these  variations  in  shop  steward  domina- 
tion. In  the  Engineers,  for  example,  London  and  the  South  may  be  con- 
trasted with  the  North,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  the  latter  turnover 
is  low,  the  proportion  of  skilled  members  is  high,  and  so  is  attendance  at 
branch  meetings.  At  the  same  time  there  are  fewer  stewards  to  members 
and  they  play  a proportionately  smaller  part  in  branch  life.  The  Midlands 
constitutes  an  intermediate  group.  Relatively  high  on  turnover,  the  area 
comes  lowest  on  proportion  of  skilled  members.  It  joins  the  North  and 
Wales  in  its  relatively  high  rate  of  growth.  To  some  extent  there  is  a 
similar  pattern  in  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers,  although  there  is  no 
skilled  section. 

Other  features  of  branch  life  which  appear  to  be  associated  with  shop- 
steward  domination  may  thus  also  turn  out  to  be  associated  with  the 
geographical  pattern  of  trade  unionism.  Possibly  high  domination  and  high 
turnover  are  associated  in  the  Engineers  because  turnover  is  high  in  the 
South  and  domination  is  also  high  there.  Domination  is  low  in  the  women’s 
branches  of  the  General  and  Municipal  and  in  the  more  skilled  branches  of 
the  Engineers  because  these  occur  in  the  North. 

Why  should  location  affect  the  part  played  by  shop  stewards  in  branch 
life?  One  hypothesis  suggests  itself.  In  the  nineteenth  century  trade 
unionism  was  at  its  strongest  in  the  North  and  in  the  industrial  belts  of 
Scotland  and  South  Wales.  Indeed  the  office  of  shop  steward,  in  engineering 
and  ship-building,  first  developed  there,  mainly  on  Tyneside  and  Clydeside, 
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towards  the  end  of  the  century.'  But  in  these  areas  it  was  essentiaUy 
a supplement  to  the  existing  vigorous  institutions  of  branch  life.  In  contrast 
trade  unionisin  in  London  and  the  South  was  to  a much  greater  extent  a 
product  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  branches  were  for  the  most  part  built 
up  contemporaneously  with  the  institution  of  shop  stewards  imported  from 
the  North.  Here,  therefore,  there  was  no  long  standing  tradition  of  branch 
life,  and  shop  stewards  played  a larger  part  from  the  beginning. 

If  this  is  true,  it  would  help  to  explain  why  the  ratio  of  stewards  to 
members  is  much  higher  in  the  South.  If,  for  example,  technology  were  a 
crucial  factor,  the  South  with  its  typical  mass  production  industries  and 
large  groups  of  workers  might  expect  to  provide  fewer  stewards  than  the 
North.  But  it  looks  as  if  the  time  at  which  trade  unionism  was  developed 
is  a more  important  influence.  However,  if  this  assumption  is  accepted  it 
undermines  the  common  belief  that  the  decay  of  old-time  trade  union  branch 
life  created  the  present  day  power  of  the  shop  steward.  On  the  contrary 
dependence  on  shop  stewards  is  at  its  height  where  branch  life,  in  the 
traditional  sense,  has  always  been  weakest.  Where  it  once  existed,  it  seems 
to  moderate  their  influence  even  now. 

What  also  seems  to  follow  is  that  the  dependence  of  unions  on  shop 
stewards  tor  the  execution  of  essential  governmental  and  administrative 
functions  at  grass  roots  level  must  also  be  expected  to  grow  if,  as  seems 
likely,  the  traditions  of  the  nineteenth  century  weaken  still  further  and  the 
contemporary  patterns  of  the  South  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  general 
norm.  Certainly  even  at  this  time  the  evidence  of  these  two  large  but  very 
different  organisations  seems  to  indicate  that  a substantial  number  of  shop 
stewards  are  prepared  to  add  to  their  role  as  workshop  representatives  by 
taking  on  considerable  additional  responsibilities  on  behalf  of  their  union 
outside  the  workplace.”  Indeed  in  many  areas  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  unions  could  continue  to  function  effectively  unless  this  were  so. 

89.  The  knowledge  that  there  exists  a substantial  group  of  union- 
orientated  stewards  of  this  sort  naturally  causes  one  to  speculate  about  attitudes 
of  stewards  towards  their  union,  both  those  who  attend  and  participate  in 
branch  life  and  those  who  do  not.  Unfortunately  very  little  work  has  been 
done  in  the  country  on  this  subject,  hut  there  are  some  facts  contained 
in  the  Clegg,  Killick  and  Adams  study. 

They  also  asked  questions  designed  to  test  the  degree  of  shop  steward 
involvement  in  union  government,  including  “ Do  you  serve  on  any  higher 
union  committees  (e.g.  District,  Regional  or  National)?  ” A quarter  of  the 
sample  said  they  did.  Perhaps  even  more  significantly  they  went  on  to  ask 
those  who  were  not  on  any  such  committees  if  they  would  be  willing  to  do 
so  and  two  thirds  said  that  they  would.  Another  question  posed  was: 
“ Do  you  think  that  you  would  like  to  become  a paid  union  ofiicial?  ” There 
were  significant  differences  between  unions,  with  the  craft  unions  having  a 
lower  than  average  proportion  of  would  be  full-time  officers,  but  the  average 
for  all  unions  was  29  per  cent. 

Moreover,  even  those  who  did  not  desire  office  did  not  usually  give  as 
their  reason  any  answer  which  could  be  interpreted  as  indicating  alienation 
from  the  union  or  a critical  attitude  towards  its  policies  or  leadership.  A 

1 Of  course  many  of  the  early  unions  developed  what  was,  in  effect,  a form  of  workshop 
representation  at  a much  earlier  period.  Thus  quite  a number  of  the  nineteenth  century 
textile  unions  made  provision  for  “ head  shopmen  ”,  and  the  craft  unions  in  printing  operated 
the  chapel  system  from  their  inception. 

2 For  example,  according  to  Clegg,  Killick  and  Adams,  op.  clt„  the  average  branch  secretary 
spends  just  over  11  hours  a week  of  his  own  time  on  union  business  (page  147). 
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third  gave  no  reason,  age  or  health  (19  per  cent.)  was  the  most  popular 
reason  and  lack  of  qualifications  or  ability  came  second  (18  per  cent.). 
Three  reasons  indicating  a positive  appreciation  of  the  difiiculties  of  union 
officials  were  the  long  hours  they  worked  (11  per  cent.),  the  attitude  of  union 
members  towards  them  (6i  per  cent.),  and  the  domestic  problems  created 
by  the  job  (7^  per  cent.).  Comments  which  might  be  interpreted  as  evidence 
of  indifference  or  even  alienation  came  from  the  6 per  cent,  who  gave  lack 
of  interest  as  their  reason,  together  with  another  6 per  cent,  who  said  that 
they  preferred  “ to  remain  in  the  rank  and  file  ”.  Only  two  stewards  “ quoted 
the  low  salaries  of  union  officers  as  a deterrent 

90.  Finally,  Clegg,  Killick  and  Adams  also  asked  shop  stewards,  branch 
secretaries  and  full-time  officials  an  identical  question  aimed  at  discovering 
the  priority  they  gave  to  a given  list  of  union  aims.  These  included  such 
things  as : higher  wages  and  better  conditions,  100  per  cent,  organisation, 
effective  consultation  with  management,  the  creation  of  unity  between  all 
workers,  the  use  by  the  rank  and  file  of  democratic  procedures,  etc.  They 
decided  that  apart  from  one  or  two  minor  differences — such  as  the  fact  that 
stewards  gave  a slightly  higher  priority  to  the  aim  of  consultation — “ the 
most  noteworthy  result  was  the  agreement  between  our  respondents  on  the 
priorities 

It  is  not  suggested  that  these  few  facts  concerning  steward-union  attitudes 
justify  any  substantial  generalisations  in  themselves.  However,  taken  together 
with  what  has  been  written  above  about  the  degree  of  steward  iijvolvement 
at  branch  level,  it  is  arguable  that  they  contradict  a view  of  shop  stewards 
which  tends  to  see  them  as  an  undifferentiated  mass  of  dissidents,  indifferent 
to  the  normal  processes  of  union  government  and  alienated  from  its  chosen 
leadership.  Indeed  when  one  remembers  that,  as  was  stated  in  paragraphs 
67-70  above,  the  unions  can  and  do  depend  on  the  great  mass  of  shop 
stewards  for  the  regular  performance  of  a whole  range  of  organisational 
tasks  in  the  workshop — the  most  important  of  which  is  the  regular  collection 
and  remittance  of  the  bulk  of  their  funds — it  is  obvious  that  such  a view 
cannot  be  sustained. 

In  fact  it  would  appear  that  stewards  vary  very  much  in  their  personal 
involvement  and  commitment  to  the  union.  The  majority  must,  in  some 
sense,  be  union-orientated,  although  it  is  a minority  which  shoulders  the 
burdens  of  union  government  and  administration  at  branch  level.  Whether 
such  variations  in  involvement  and  commitment  as  exist  can  also  be  correlated, 
and  even  explained,  by  differences  in  personal  outlook  and  attitude  is  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  decided  upon  the  basis  of  our  present  level  of  know- 
ledge. 


SUMMARY 

91.  The  last  section  of  this  paper  surveyed  what  is  known  about  the 
relationship  between  shop  stewards  and  their  unions.  The  more  important 
conclusions  were : 

(1)  Stewards  are  usually  elected  in  the  shop,  although  the  majority  are 
not  opposed  once  elected. 

(2)  Unions  depend  on  ^op  stewards  for  collecting  the  bulk  of  their 
subscriptions,  for  maintaining  communication  with  the  mass  of  the 
membership  and  for  providing  the  disputes  machinery  with 

t Op.  cit.,  page  171. 

2 Op.  cit.,  page  262. 
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grievances  and  claims.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  members  who 
do  not  attend  branch  meetings  regularly  must  obtain  their  tacts 
and  opinions  about  .the  union  largely  from  the  shop  steward. 

(3)  As  a result  of  the  growth  of  shop  stewards  in  industries  like  engineer- 
ing some  full-time  officials  may  be  working  under  increasing, 
pressure. 

(4)  There  are  marked  variations  in  the  frequency  of  contact  between 
stewards  and  their  officials ; on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  available 
it  looks  as  if  some  unions  give  considerably  more  help  and  assist- 
ance to  their  stewards  than  others. 

(5)  There  has  been  a rapid  growth  in  courses  for  shop  stewards  and 
other  lay  members  in  recent  years,  but  what  has  been  provided  is 
still  very  uneven  in  quality  and  coverage.  The  only  general  in^ 
struction  so  far  given  to  the  great  majority  of  stewards  is  contained  in 
their  shop  steward’s  handbook. 

(6)  The  main  way  in  which  unions  provide  formal  facilities  for  formu- 
lating workplace  policy  is  by  basing  their  primary  unit  of  organisa- 
tion on  the  place  of  work.  This  is  not  the  general  pattern,  however,., 
although  where  workplace  branches  do  exist  thej^  appear  to  be  an 
advantageous  and  efficient  form  of  union  organisation.  Nevertheless, 
they  do  not  necessarily  prevent  conflict  arising  between  the  member- 
ship and  established  union  authority,  nor  do  they  solve  the  decision 
making  problems  inherent  in  the  multi-union  work  group  and  the 
multi-plant  firm.  So  far  largely  informal  and  unofficial  solutions 
have  been  found  by  shop  stewards  themselves,  although  these  have 
sometimes  been  regarded  by  the  unions  as  a challenge  to  their 
authority. 

(7)  Many  shop  stewards  play  a crucial  part  in  governing  and  ad- 
ministering unions  at  branch  level.  Others  are  not  so  involved  in 
union  activities  outside  the  workplace,  although  nothing  is  known 
about  the  reasons  for  this. 

G.  FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  BEHAVIOUR  AND  INFLUENCE 
OF  SHOP  STEWARDS 

92.  The  objectives  of  this  section  are  modest  and  limited.  There  iS 
nothing  approaching  a generally  accepted  theory  of  the  factors  which  deter- 
mine shop  steward  behaviour  and  govern  the  extent  of  their  influence  in 
different  industries  and  firms.  There  is  not  even  agreement  about  the  relative 
importance  of  the  many  economic,  teohnologioal,  social,  institutional  and 
personal  factors  which  may  be  said  to  be  involved.  All  there  are  are  a 
number  of  isolated  studies  and  comments,  which  stress  the  importance  of 
particular  factors  and  seek  to  describe  how  they  operate.  What  follows  is 
simply  a summary  of  the  more  important  work  of  this  kind. 

The  main  factors  suggested  may  be  conveniently  listed  and  discussed 
under  six  broad  headings,  set  out  in  no  order  of  priority.  They  are : 

1.  The  Conditions  of  the  Labour  Market. 

2.  The  Socio-Technical  System  of  the  Plant. 

3.  The  Level  of  Decision  Taking. 

4.  The  Wage  Structure. 

5.  The  Scope  of  Collective  Agreements. 

6.  Employer,  Union  and  Work  Group  Attitudes. 
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THE  LABOUR  MARKET 


93  It  is  frequently  argued  that  the  main  cause  of  the  growth  in  the 
importance  of  shop  floor  bargaining  by  shop  stewards^  in  re^nt  years  is 
the  continued  existence  in  Britain  since  the  war  of  a tight  labour  market. 
This  is  said  to  induce  employers  to  offer  stewards  concessions  in  the  ot 
higher  wages  and  better  conditions  in  order  to  recruit  and  retam  labour, 
wMch  results  in  a continued  growth  in  shop  steward  influence  and  position 
in  the  firm.  It  is  also  suggested  that  during  penods  of  high  demmd  em- 
ployers find  it  difficult  to  resist  making  concessions  to  strikers  who  threaten 
them  with  a loss  of  production  by  the  use  of  strategic  stakes/ 


It  seems  plausible  to  assume  that  shop  stewards  and  their  members  have 
been  aided  by  conditions  of  this  kind,  and  various  types  of  supporting 
evidence  have  been  advanced.  For  example,  it  can  be  shoym  that,  m broad 
terms  the  influence  of  shop  stewards  grew  rapidly  durmg  the  period  of  high 
laboii  demand  during  the  first  world  war,  only  to  suffer  a severe  contraction 
in  the  post-war  depression  that  followed,  until  the  coming  of  full  employment 
in  the  second  world  war  led  once  again  to  a further  expansion  m both 
numbers  and  influence.^  It  can  also  be  argued  that  today  workshop  bargain- 
ing  is  found  in  its  most  advanced  and  successful  form — if  measured  solely 
in  terms  of  its  ability  to  win  concessions  from  management — among  groups 
who  enjoy  a tight  market  situation."  However,  while  few  would  seek  to 
denv  that  there  is  a connection  between  the  bargammg  position  of  shop 
stewards  and  the  state  of  the  labour  market,  it  is  by  no  means  cle^  how 
important  this  is  or  how  far  relative  differences  in  shop  steward  influence 
in  different  areas,  industries,  firms  and  umons  can  be  satisfactorily  explained 
by  reference  to  general  economic  factors  of  this  kind. 


To  some  extent  this  uncertainty  is  a product  of  the  long  standing  but 
unsettled  debate  among  economists  about  the  ability  of  workers  to  improve 
their  position  by  collective  bargaining  of  any  kind.*  To  some  extent  it 
arises  out  of  the  more  narrow  contemporary  controversy  concerning  the 
relative  importance  of  so  called  “ conventional  ”,  “ institutional  , 
“market”  forces  in  determining  levels  of  pay  under  conditions  of  high 
employment."  But,  in  addition,  in  recent  years,  the  inadequacy  of  any 
explanation  of  shop  steward  influence  which  relied  mainly  on  economic 
factors  has  been  underscored  by  the  publication  of  numerous  studies  of  the 
determinants  of  workshop  behaviour  which  set  out  to  emphasise  the  impor- 
tance of  certain  non-economic  factors.  One  of  the  more  imfwrtant  of  these, 
it  is  increasingly  argued,  is  what  is  termed  the  “ socio-technical  ” system  of 
the  plant. 


THE  SOCIO-TECHNICAL  SYSTEM 

94.  The  assumption  behind  the  view  of  a plant  as  a socio-technical 
system  is  that  every  method  of  production  requires  both  technological 
organisation  (i.e.  a system  of  equipment  and  process  lay  out)  and  a social 

1 The  problems  of  the  motor  employers  in  this  regard  are  outlined  in  their  Memorandum 
of  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  at  page  2. 

2 See  Marsh  and  Coker,  op.  cit.,  page  172,  et  al. 

3 For  example  motor  car  workers  in  the  Midlands  and  newsprint  workers  in  London. 

4 This  debate  is  described  and  analysed  by  Professor  E.  H.  Phelps  Brown  in-  his  evidence 
to  the  Royal  Commission. 

5 See  Chapter  5 of  Phelps  Brown’s  The  Economics  of  Labour  (Yale  University  Press,  1962), 
and  Chapters  2 and  3 of  Robertson’s  The  Economics  of  Wages  (Macmillan,  1961),  for  short 
accounts  of  the  considerations  involved  in  this  controversy.  See  also  below  for  a short 
account  of  one  view  which  stresses  the  “ institutional  ” activities  of  shop  stewards. 
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organisation  (i.o.  a system  of  work  arrangement).  The  technology  places 
limits  on  the  system  of  work  arrangement  that  is  possible  and  efficient, 
although  within  these  limits  certain  choices  are  open  to  management.' 
The  common  theme  of  most  writers  who  have  studied  the  effect  of  different 
technologies  on  workshop  behaviour  is  that  some  of  them  tend  to  ^ve 
rise  to  systems  of  work  arrangement  that  produce  less  industrial  relations 
problems  than  others. 

Woodward,  for  example,  headed  a team  which  came  to  this  conclusion 
after  an  intensive  study  of  a cross  section  of  firms  in  south-east  Essex.'  They 
decided  that  the  system  of  mass  production,  typical  of  the  motor  industry 
or  parts  of  engineering,  posed  particular  difficulties.  This  was  because  the 
system  of  work  arrangement  resulted  in  large  groups  of  operators  being 
employed  under  conditions  of  tension  and  pressure,  supervised  by  foremen 
who  were  responsible  for  a comparatively  large  number  of  workers.  By 
contrast,  other  types  of  technology,  such  as  those  involved  in  the  production 
of  bespoke  suits,  electrical  prototypes  or  chemicals  and  oil,  permitted  a 
more  relaxed  set  of  working  arrangements  where  less  harassed  groups  were 
under  the  supervision  of  a relatively  larger  number  of  supervisors.  As  a 
result  the  problems  that  did  arise  were  more  readily  solved  in  a more 
leisurely  atmosphere. 

Similar  sorts  of  conclusions  were  drawn  by  Scott,  Banks,  Halsey  and 
Lupton.'  They  studied  a large  steel  plant  where  good  relations  were  preserved 
during  a period  of  large  scale  technical  change  involving  problems  of 
redundancy,  transfers,  bonus  rates,  wage  differentials,  shift-work  rotas,  trade 
union  demarcation  and  so  on.  They  decided  that  the  relaxed  atmosphere 
made  possible  by  the  existence  of  a process  technology,  where  change  took 
a long  time  to  implement,  contributed  towards  an  amicable  solution  of  these 
problems.  It  also  created  a situation  in  which  labour  costs  were  a relatively 
small  proportion  of  total  costs,  so  that  it  was  easier  for  management  to  grant 
the  required  concessions  on  wages  and  manning  scales. 

One  other  study  of  the  relationship  between  technology,  the  system  of 
work  arrangement  and  the  pattern  of  industrial  relations  is  that  of  the 
American  sociologist  Leonard  Sayles.'  Sayles  examined  a wide  variety 
of  work  groups,  drawn  mainly  from  mass  production  industry,  to  see  whether 
those  who  exhibited  common  industrial  relations  features  shared  any  other 
characteristics.  He  decided  that  they  did,  and  that  the  characteristics  were 
related  to  the  system  of  work  arrangement,  which  was  itself  dependent  on 
technological  factors.  The  theoretical  connections  which  Sayles  seeks  to 
establish  between  technology,  work  arrangement  and  group  behaviour,  Me 
complex  and  open  to  debate  and  it  is  in  any  case  not  possible  to  do  justice 
to  them  in  a paper  of  this  kind.  What  may  be  of  interest  and  importance, 
however,  are  the  work-group  categories  which  he  was  able  to  construct 
from  his  field  studies. 


' See  Organisational  Choice,  by  Trist,  Higgin,  Murray  and  Pollock  (Tavistock,  1963),  for 
a fuller  explanation  of  the  notion  of  the  socio-technical  system  and  a study  of  the  organisational 
choices  it  leaves  open  to  management.  What  follows  is  by  no  means  a complete  summary 
of  the  considerable  volume  of  literature  on  this  subject.  A short  guide  Is  contained  in 
T.  Lupton’s  Management  and  the  Social  Sciences,  Hutchinson,  1966.  Also  Mr.  Alan  Fox, 
of  the  Oxford  University  Department  of  Social  and  Administrative  Studies,  has  undertakai 
to  provide  the  Royal  Commission  with  a research  paper  which  will  discuss  these  matters  in 
more  detail. 

2 J.  Woodward,  Management  and  Technology,  D.S.I.R.,  1958,  and  Industrial  Organisation: 
Theory  and  Practice,  O.U.P.,  1965. 

3 See  Men,  Steel  and  Technical  Change,  D.S.I.R.,  1955  and  Technical  Change  in  Industrial 
Relations,  Liverpool,  1956. 

^ Behaviour  of  Industrial  Work  Groups,  Chapman  and  Hall,  1958. 
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Sayles  found  that  the  groups  he  studied  in  different  forms  and  areas 
could  be  classified  into  four  distinct  types:  apathetic ; erratic  ; strategic; 
and  conservative.  Each  had  common  characteristics,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  work  organisation  and  industrial  relations,  yet  each  behaved  differently 
and  required  a different  style  of  shop  floor  leadership. 

Apathetic  groups  tended  to  be  relatively  unskill^,  badly  paid  and  per- 
forming variegated  work  which  gave  rise  to  individual  rather  than  group 
problems  They  had  little  sense  of  solidarity  and  were  unlikely  to  challenge 
management  decisions.  Yet  because  of  their  low  morale  and  suppressed 
discontent  they  were  not  regarded  by  management  as  satisfactory  employees. 
Their  stewards  served  without  enthusiasm  because  nobody  else  was  willing 
to  take  on  the  job.  Examples  of  apathetic  groups  were  many  classes  of 
labourers,  sucb  as  unloaders,  sweepers,  lavatory  attendants,  etc. 


Erratic  groups  were  also  unskilled  and  of  low  status,  although  their 
work  was  often  physically  taxing.  They  tended  to  perform  identical  or 
similar  tasks  requiring  them  to  be  in  constant  interaction  with  each  other. 
They  were  able  to  develop  spasmodic  solidarity,  however,  although  as  their 
name  implies  they  were  unpredictable  and  explosive  in  processing  their 
grievances.  Issues  which  other  groups  might  consider  minor  matters  would 
in  their  case  erupt  into  walkouts.  Because  of  their  unpredictability  they 
were  regarded  as  even  less  satisfactory  employees  than  apathetic  groups. 
Erratic  groups  also  tended  to  throw  up  a “highly  autocratic  leadership” 
which  was  able  either  to  “ keep  them  in  line  ” or  to  persuade  them  to  act 
“ in  direct  defiance  of  the  rules  Examples  of  erratic  groups  were  packag- 
ing crews,  hand  polishers  on  assembly  lines  and  men  whose  major  job 
was  to  strip  salvage  off  cartons.* 

Strategic  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  were  relatively  skilled,  self-assured 
and  comparatively  well  paid.  They  worked  in  situations  where  a high 
degree  of  group  cohesion  readily  emerged,  although  their  jobs  were  not 
inter-dependent  on  each  other  as  was  the  case  with  the  erratic  groups.  The 
industrial  relations  characteristics  of  strategic  groups  was  that  they  were 
relatively  sophisticated  and  calculating  in  their  use  of  the  grievance  pro- 
cedure. They  were  also  usually  “ ait  the  very  centre  of  the  really  important 
grievances  They  might  sometimes  indulge  in  unconstitutional  strikes  and 
go  slows,  but  these  were  normally  carefully  considered  and  strategically 
motivated.  Partly  because  of  their  predictability  but  also  because  of  their 
relatively  good  production  record  over  the  long  run,  strategic  groups  were 
regarded  as  more  satisfactory  employees  than  either  of  the  previous  groups. 
Thedr  stewards  tended  to  be  highly  active,  influential  and  shrewd.  Examples 
of  strategic  groups  included  relatively  highly  skilled  metal  finishers  and 
grinders,  and  some  groups  of  process  workers  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 


Conservative  groups  were  the  most  highly  skilled  of  all,  and  tended  to  be 
regarded  as  “ the  elite  of  the  plant’s  labour  force  They  also  performed 
non-interdependent  operations,  which  might  concentrate  them  geographically 
or  disperse  them  round  the  plant.  Nevertheless,  they  managed  to  maintain 
a reasonable  degree  of  internal  unity  and  a sense  of  identity  of  themselves 
as  a group.  In  negotiations  they  were  restrained,  although  able  to  exert 
considerable  pressure  in  defence  of  specific  objectives,  such  as  the  mainten- 
ance of  traditional  differentials.  They  were  regarded  as  satisfactory  em- 
ployees, in  the  main,  and  their  stewards  were  moderate  man  who  often 
appeared  to  be  “ the  senior  statesmen  of  the  plant  negotiating  machinery  ”. 


1 Op.  cit.,  page  14. 

2 It  is  arguable  that  dock  workers  fulfil  the  characteristics  of  Sayles’s  erratic  groups. 

3 Op.  dt.,  page  19. 
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The  best  examples  of  conservative  groups  were  maintenance  craftsmen  and 
skilled  workers  in  machine  shops  and  tool  rooms. 

95.  It  should  he  clear  that  despite  variations  of  emphasis  and  detail,  and 
allowing  for  the  fact  that  Sayles  is  mainly  concerned  with  explaining  inter- 
plant variations  within  the  same  production  system  whereas  Woodward  and 
others  are  trying  to  account  for  cross-plant  variations  in  different  production 
systems,  the  central  core  of  Sayles’s  argument  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Woodward  and  others  who  have  stressed  the  importance  of  socio-technical 
systems.  Essentially  what  is  being  said  is  that  whatever  else  may  influence 
industrial  relations  there  is  also  a connection  between  technology,  work 
arrangement  and  work  behaviour.  So  that  before  one  can  explain  why  a 
particular  manager  appears  to  be  unable  to  prevent  unofficial  strikes,  while 
another  never  has  any  trouble,  it  is  worth  asking  how  far  the  socio-technical 
system  within  which  they  both  operate  makes  the  job  of  one  harder  than 
the  other.  Similarly,  before  condemning  a particular  steward  as  irresponsible 
and  his  members  as  unreasonable,  and  contrasting  their  behaviour  with  other 
groups  who  appear  to  be  much  more  moderate,  it  is  worth  considering 
whether  there  may  not  be  something  about  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by 
both  groups  which  might  help  to  explain  the  difference  in  their  behaviour. 

THE  LEVEL  OF  DECISION  TAKING 

96.  But  of  course  there  are  many  other  factors  besides  the  state  of  the 
labour  market  and  the  socio-technical  system  of  the  plant  or  industry  which 
have  been  said  to  have  an  effect  on  shop  steward  behaviour  and  influence. 
Many  of  them  may  be  said  to  be  themselves  influenced  by  these  two  factors, 
but  several  are  worth  considering  as  more  or  less  independent  variables. 
One  such  is  the  level  at  which  management  decisions  are  taken. 

In  general  terms  it  can  be  said  that  trade  unions  seek  to  bargain  at  the 
level  of  management  at  which  effective  decisions  are  made.  It  follows  that 
the  more  centralised  an  industry  or  firm  ds  the  less  scope  there  will  be  for 
shop  floor  bargaining  in  general  and  shop  steward  representation  in  particu- 
lar. This  point  has  been  made  by  Ross  and  Davison  as  a result  of  their 
studies  of  workshop  representation  in  a number  of  industries.'  They  decided, 
for  example,  that  the  degree  of  centralisation  in  the  Post  Office  and  on  the 
railways  sharply  limited  the  scope  for  independent  action  by  shop  floor 
representatives.  In  these  industries  the  really  important  collective  agreements 
had  to  be  signed  at  national  level,  at  least  in  respect  of  most  categories  of 
workers.® 

By  contrast  in  an  industry  such  as  printing  and  engineering  which 
“ consists  of  a heterogeneous  collection  of  firms  with  varying  local  circum- 
stances, detailed  central  control  of  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  and  much  has  to  be  left  to  local  decision  The 
result  is  that  in  these  industries  national  agreements,  for  the  most  part,  can 
only  hope  to  fix  minimum  rates  and  conditions  over  a fairly  narrow  range 
of  subjects.  This  in  itself  allows  more  scope  for  supplementary  bargaining  at 
shop  floor  level. 

But  of  course  within  a given  industry,  with  its  traditions  of  centralisation 
or  decentralisation,  there  are  also  variations  in  the  level  at  which  decisions 
are  taken  in  individual  firms  and  plants  which  can  affect  the  bargaining 
opportunities  of  stewards.  Coker  and  I found  examples  of  this  in  our 

' N.  S.  Ross  and  J.  P.  Davison,  unpublished  draft  paper,  1961. 

2 The  growth  of  incentive  schemes  among  railwaymen  somewhat  modifies  this  picture- 
see  below. 

3 Ibid. 
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studies.  The  paint  firm  in  which  the  steward  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
because  matters  were  settled  above  his  head  between  the  personnel  manager 
and  the  full-time  official  was  administratively  a very  highly  centralised 
concern.  We  also  found  that  traditions  can  change.  Thus  in  the  gas  plant 
studied  the  stewards  complained  that  increased  centralisation  consequent 
upon  the  development  of  a labour  relations  department  and  nationalisation 
had  resulted  in  a reduction  of  some  of  their  bargaming  opportunities. 


THE  WAGE  STRUCTURE 


97  Like  the  degree  of  centralisation  the  wage  structure  of  a firm  can 
be  armed  to  be  related  to  its  technology,  but  there  is  a case  for  considermg 
it  as  another  variable,  if  only  because  firms  with  similar  technologic  can 
have  very  different  wage  structures.  There  is  also  considerable  evidence 
that  some  wage  structures  assist  the  development  of  shop  floor  organisation 
and  present  shop  stewards  with  particularly  favourable  bargaining 
opportunities. 

It  wifi  be  remembered  that  in  paragraphs  26  to  28  above  two  conclusions 
were  drawn  from  the  studies  of  Coker  and  myself.  First,  there  tvas  a 
broad  relationship  between  the  standing  of  stewards  with  management  and 
workers  and  the  extent  to  which  they  had  secured  a measure  of  influence 
over  the  determination  of  earnings.  Secondly,  it  seemed  clear  that  opportuni- 
ties to  increase  earnings  were  highest  among  workers  employed  cm  systenw  of 
payment  by  results.  These  findings  have  been  confirined  by  other  studies, 
nota,bly  Lerner  and  Marquand’s  inquiry  into  methods  of  workplace  bargain- 
ing in  engineering.' 


After  studying  the  wage  determination  processes  of  45  firms  they  con- 
cluded that  it  was  “ largely  because  of  the  problems  of  setting  piece  rates 
that  piece  work  earnings  tend  to  rise  There  were  several  reasons  tor 
this.  First,  new  rates  had  to  be  negotiated  whenever  new  jobs  were  mtroduced 
or  changes  made  in  existing  methods  or  materials.  Secondly,  workers 
expected  to  be  able  to  make  at  least  as  much  when  this  happened  as  they 
had  been  making  immediately  before  the  change,  yet  once  they  acqumed 
experience  in  operating  a new  job  this  enabled  them  to  raise  their  earnings 
still  further.*  Thirdly,  whenever  mistakes  were  made  in  rate  setting  which 
led  to  “ loose  ” rates  and  unusually  high  earnings  it  was  difficult  to  get 
stewards  to  agree  to  any  downward  revision.  In  contrast  mistakes  which 
resulted  in  “ tight  ” rates  usually  had  to  be  reviewed.  Fourthly,  management 
often  tolerated  and  even  encouraged  the  setting  of  “ loose  ” rates,  so  as  to 
induce  particular  groups  to  raise  the  level  of  their  effort  and  to  agree  to 
higher  schedules.*  Fifthly,  when,  as  a result  of  any  one  of  these  develop- 
ments, higher  earnings  levels  were  attained  by  some  groups,  these  came  to 
be  regarded  as  new  norms,  which  led  to  other  groups  revising  their  expecta- 
tions and  standards  of  comparison.  Thus  the  opportunities  to  “ negotiate 


1 Op.  eit. 

2 Op.  cit.,  January  1962,  page  30. 

3 Alternatively  output  might  be  restricted  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  the  same  money 
with  less  effort.  This  normally  happens  when  there  is  a fear  that  if  earnings  are  allowed 
to  rise  to  their  new  rnaximum  point  management  will  seek  to  obtain  a revision  of  new  rates 
or  times. 

4 In  effect  management  accepted  the  need  for  a new  relationship  between  effort  and  payment 

in  order  to  induce  an  extra  quantity  of  effort.  The  factors  involved  in  such  “ effort  bargain- 
ing ”,  and  the  reasons  why  managements  agree  to  revise  the  effort-payment  relationship,  are 
discussed  in  Hilde  Behrend’s  “ The  Effort  Bargain  ”,  Labour  and  Industrial  Relations  Review, 
New  York,  July  1957,  page  503.  Productivity  and  Economic  Incentiveshy  3. R.  Davison, 

P,  Sargent  Florence,  B.  Gray  and  N.S.  Ross,  Allen  & Unwin,  1958. 
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new  rates  when  there  are  discontinuities  of  production  ” disturbed  customary 
relativities  in  the  firm  and  outside  and  led  to  a further  cycle  of  claims. 

After  supplementing  these  field  studies  with  a series  of  statistical  analyses 
in  which  they  sought  to  compare  variations  in  earnings  with  corresponing 
changes  in  output  and  labour  demand,  Lerner  and  Marquand  concluded  that 
such  pace  setting  activities  of  shop  stewards  must  be  regarded  as  a major 
and  independent  cause  of  wage  drift  in  engineering.  As  they  put  it: 

“ The  problem  of  controlling  drift  is  not  purely  an  economic  one.  Drift 
has  economic  consequences,  but  its  deepest  roots  lie  in  institutional 
arrangements 

It  is  possible  to  disagree  with  the  degree  of  emphasis  which  Lerner  and 
Marquand  place  on  the  non-economic  roots  of  drift,  and  to  quarrel  with 
some  of  the  arguments  they  use  to  prove  tlieir  case  ; it  is  even  possible  to 
challenge  their  statistical  evidence  suggesting  that  productivity  growth  has 
little  or  no  effect  on  wage  drift.'^  What  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt  is  their 
assertion  that  piece-work  wage  structures  provide  shop  stewards  with  un- 
rivalled opportunities  for  influence,  much  in  the  way  they  describe,  and  that 
to  some  extent  their  success  in  exploiting  such  opportunities  can  be  regarded 
as  an  autonomous  factor  in  the  drift  process.’ 


THE  SCOPE  OF  COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS 

98.  The  case  for  considering  collective  agreements  as  a separate  variable 
in  any  account  of  factors  governing  the  behaviour  and  influence  of  shop 
stewards  is  that  the  scope  and  content  of  agreements  can  significantly  hinder 
or  assist  stewards  in  the  performance  of  their  representative  functions  and 
may  affect  the  extent  to  which  they  confine  themselves  to  “ constitutional " 
channels. 

This  can  be  seen  most  readily  in  respect  of  procedure  agreements  wliich 
prescribe  the  scope  of  their  de  jure  rights.  As  we  saw  in  paragraphs  47-53 
above,  the  content  of  clauses  containing  such  rights  affects  the  status  and 
influence  of  shop  stewards  in  the  firm,  and  it  is  arguable  that  the  mote 
restricted  the  de  jure  tights  are,  and  the  more  the  steward  is  in  consequence 
forced  to  insist  on  de  facto  privileges,  the  greater  the  chance  is  that  he 
and  his  members  will  come  to  have  little  respect  and  regard  for  such  a 
procedure,  together  with  its  peace  clauses.  Conversely,  it  may  be  argued,  a 
less  restricted  area  of  de  jure  rights,  such  as  exists  in  some  domestic  pro- 
cedures, or  has  been  suggested  by  several  writers  and  industrial  relations 
experts,  may  induce  in  stewards  and  workers  a greater  respect  for  the  rules 
and  a willingness  to  abide  by  their  provisions.  In  effect  it  is  argued  that 
regard  for  the  rules  is  to  some  extent  a function  of  their  utility.* * 

1 Op.  oil.,  September  1963,  page  291. 

^ See  “ The  Disappearing  Drift  (Or,  In  Defence  of  Turner)  ” by  H.  A.  Turner  in  The 
Manchester  School  of  Economic  and  Social  Studies,  May  1964,  page  155.  It  should  be 
understood,  however,  that  Professor  Turner  does  not  argue  that  workplace  bargaining  by 
shop  stewards  is  not  an  important  contributory  factor  in  the  determination  of  wage  drift— 
quite  the  contrary. 

3 Partly  for  this  reason  many  finns  are  now  trying  to  replace  their  system  of  piece  work 
with  a different  wage  structure  which  from  their  point  of  view  is  more  controllable  and 
predictable.  See  Professor  Lupton’s  written  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  and  “ Wage 
Payment  Methods  of  the  Future  ”,  by  Robert  B.  McKersie,  in  The  British  Journal  of  Industrial 
Re/ahOTO,  June  1963,  page  191. 

*See  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations,  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  7.  Witness:  Mr.  John  Garnett,  Director  of  the  Industrial  Society  (H.M.S.O., 
1966). 
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But  this  is  an  argument  which  can  also  be  applied  to  the  utility  or 
otherwise  of  substantive  rules  looked  at  from  the  stewards  point  of  view _ 
It  was  argued  in  paragraph  29  above  that  even  if  collective  agreements  and 
management  policy  combine  to  ensure  that  stewards  are  unable  to  exert  any 
influence  on  earnings,  they  could  maintain  the  eluents  a negotiating 
position  and  find  plenty  of  things  to  do  by  arguing  about  such  matters  as  the 
distribution  of  work,  the  provision  of  clothing,  working  conditions  and  the 
enforcement  of  discipline.  In  short,  even  if  the  scope  of  collective  agree- 
ments at  workshop  level  was  limited  stewards  could  still  perform  legitimate 
representative  functions  by  bargaining  about  things  of  this  sort. 

But  suppose  management  negotiates  collective  agreements  with  the  unions 
which  contain  clauses  that  effectively  rule  out  negotiations  at  shop  floor  level 
over  even  these  issues.  They  have,  in  effect,  accepted  the  steward  s de  jure 
right  to  exist  without  providing  him  with  a reasonable  area  of  ae  lure 
ii&uence.  So  far  we  have  been  considering  a theoretical  example  but  it 
has  often  been  suggested  that  this  was  part  of  the  problem  at  the  Ford 
plant  at  Dagenham  and  contributed  towards  the  use  by  shop  stewm^  there 
of  unconstitutional  pressures.  As  Mr.  Kealey  of  the  Transport  and  General 
Workers  told  the  1957  inquiry  into  industrial  relations  at  Dagenham: 

“ One  of  the  biggest  problems  at  the  Ford  Motor  Company  is  that  nearly 
every  matter  which  is  likely  to  become  a dispute  is  within  the  n®ld 
which  shop  stewards  ate  not  allowed  to  negotiate.  They  are  not  allowed, 
in  fact,  to  discuss  (a)  merit  pay,  (b)  line  speeds  or  labour  content, 
(c)  work  standards,  {d)  movement  of  labour  . . . One  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company’s  wages  structure  is  that  it  cute  out  the 
need  for  daily  argument  on  incentive  payments,  and  the  introduction  of 
new  models  brings  no  fears  of  reduction  in  earnings.  If  there  are  to  be 
no  discussions  or  local  negotiations  on  the  amount  of  pay  to  be  received, 
it  must  be  expected  that  the  workers  will  want  to  make  representations 
should  they  feel  that  unreasonable  targets  are  being  demanded.  Dis- 
cussions on  work  standards  and  line  speeds  do  occasionally  take  place, 
but  they  are  not  allowed  for  in  the  agreement.”^ 


Whatever  the  truth  concerning  the  causes  of  unrest  at  the  Dagenham 
plant  the  general  point  being  made  should  by  now  be  clear:  there  is  a 
relationship  between  the  scope  of  both  procedural  and  substantive  agree- 
ments and  shop  steward  behaviour  and  influence.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  wider  the  content  of  de  jure  procedural  rights  and  the  narrower  the 
scope  of  collective  agreements  that  specifically  rule  out  shop  steward  negotia- 
tion. the  greater  will  be  the  opportunities  for  shop  floor  bargaining  and 
the  growth  of  an  influential  shop  stewards’  movement.  But  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  reverse  is  true.  Too  restricted  an  area  of  procedural 
rights  may  merely  result  in  a group  of  stewards  who  concentrate  on  winning 
defacio  concessions  and  have  a contempt  for  established  procedures,  while 
any  attempt  to  recognise  the  steward’s  right  to  exist  without  giving  him  any- 
thing significant  to  do  may  simply  drive  him  to  prornote  unconstitutional 
action  in  order  to  force  management  to  accept  his  right  to  negotiate  on 
certain  issues. 


1 Of  course  this  argument  may  also  be  applied  to  both  of  the  other  types  of  rule  that  seek 

to  govern  workers’  behaviour,  i.e.  union  rules  and  works  rules  (see  paragraph  6 above). 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  more  useful  they  are  the  more  likely  it  is  that  they  will  be 
observed  (see  paragraphs  107-109).  * 

2 Minutes  of  Proceedings  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry  to  inquire  into  a dispute  at  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  (Dagenham),  Monday,  4th  March  1963,  page  44. 
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EMPLOYER.  UNION  AND  WORK  GROUP  ATTITUDES 

99.  So  far  we  have  discussed  certain  relatively  impersonal  economic, 
socio-technical  and  institutional  factors  which  can  be  said  to  affect  shop 
steward  behaviour  and  influence.  Something  must  now  be  said  about 
attitudes  and  predilections,  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  studied  by 
students  of  industrial  relations. 


Employer  Attitudes 

100.  The  only  available  example  of  a questionnaire  on  the  attitudes  of 
British  employers  towards  shop  stewards  is  contained  in  the  study  of  Clegg. 
Killick  and  Adams.  They  asked  72  personnel  officers  drawn  from  large, 
private  multi-plant  firms  from  all  parts  of  the  country  about  their  preferences 
for  dealing  with  either  local  officials  or  their  own  shop  floor  representatives. 
The  question  was  : “When  either  is  competent  to  settle  an  issue,  do  you 
prefer  to  deal  with  a full-time  official  or  with  a lay  official?  ”.  The  results 
were  quite  unambiguous.  Lay  officials  were  preferred  by  69  per  cent,  of 
the  sample,  full-time  officers  by  17  per  cent.,  and  14  per  cent,  gave  no 
classifiable  answer. 

By  far  the  most  common  reason  for  choosing  lay  officers  was  their 
“ intimate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ”,  which  was  expressed 
by  half  of  those  who  gave  this  answer.  Preference  for  keeping  issues  within 
the  factory,  quick  decisions,  the  better  contact  of  stewards  with  their  members 
(or  control  over  them)  and  the  beneficial  results  on  relationships  within  the 
factory  were  each  mentioned  by  about  one  fifth  of  those  who  chose  lay 
officers.  Amongst  other  reasons  one  personnel  officer  gave  the  reason  that 
“ bringing  in  outside  officials  on  both  sides  from  my  experience  leads  to  a 
hardening  of  attitudes  ’.  More  than  half  of  those  who  preferred  full-time 
officials  said  that  they  had  a more  detached  and  balanced  approach.  Other 
points  were  their  greater  experience  and  their  greater  knowledge  of  national 
agreements.^ 

Commenting  on  these  results  Marsh  has  written  that  they 
“ . . . . appear  to  state  reasonably  fairly  the  pros  and  corns  of 
negotiating  with  stewards  and  full-time  officials.  If  the  overwhelming 
preference  for  the  former  seems  surprising  in  view  of  some  statements 
made  by  employers,  it  can  usually  be  observed  that  those  who  object 
most  to  a shop  steward  system  ill  principle  are  often  those  who  have 
least  to  do  with  the  day  to  day  running  of  establishments  at  workplace 
level 

Those  who  do,  he  argues,  find  that  it  is  insufficient  to  establish  good 
relations  with  external  officials,  since  “ workplace  relations  are  of  a face  to 
face  variety  ”.  Essentially  what  is  needed  is  an  internal  representative  system, 
particularly  when  the  growth  of  the  labour  force  in  a plant  makes  it 
“ difficult  for  managers  to  retain  individual  and  personal  relations  with 
groups  of  workers 

Once  this  fact  is  realised,  experience  shows  that  such  representatives, 
to  be  of  much  use,  must  be  acceptable  to  the  workers  and  recognised  to  be 
independent  of  management.  In  practice  this  means  they  must  be  union 
representatives. 

t Op.  cit.^  page  175. 

2 Managers  and  Shop  Stewards,  page  25. 

3 Marsh  goes  on  to  “ hazard  a guess  ” that  this  is  in  fact  the  case  among  units  of  600  or 
more  workers. 
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Yet  while  ready  to  accept  all  this,  says  Marsh,  many  managers 
“ feel  it  is  confession  of  defeat  not  to  be  able  to  keep  one’s  own  house 
in  order.  To  allow  issues  to  proceed  outside  the  workplace,  to  have 
to  call  in  strangers,  can  involve  loss  of  face.  It  may  involve  loss  of 
initiative  too,  in  cases  which  have  to  proceed  to  trade  union  district 
committee  level.  For  managers  commonly  suspect  that  such  committees 
find  it  more  difficult  to  say  yes  than  to  say  no,  so  that  what  cannot 
be  settled  in  the  workplace  may  not  be  settled  at  all.  What  unions 
might  think  of  as  proper  control  of  workshop  activities  can  look  to 
managers  very  like  obstruction.  Faced  by  practical  situations,  stewards 
may  sometimes  be  unreasonable,  but  not  nearly  so  unreasonable  as 
higher  bodies  in  the  union  hierarchy.  If  officials  seem  reasonable  this 
may  be  because,  when  they  ate  called  in,  their  role  frequently  becomes 
that  of  mediator  between  the  parties,  but  this  is  not  typical  of  other 
outside  relationships  between  managers  and  unions 

These  comments  were  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  the  studies  of  Coker 
and  myself,  and  they  certainly  applied  to  the  engineering  plants  studied. 
There  was  also  the  fact  that  workplace  settlements  were  for  the  most  part 
informal  and  domestic,  and  thus  less  likely  to  prove  embarrassing  to  other 
employers.  In  fact  it  was  sometimes  argued  that  so  long  as  the  employers’ 
association  was  not  brought  in  there  was  always  the  chance  that  they  might 
never  be  known  outside  the  confines  of  the  firm. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  paragraphs  54-56  above  make  clear,  we  did 
not  find  the  same  attitudes  towards  shop  stewards  among  all  managers 
who  had  regular  dealings  with  them.  It  is  true  that  the  majority  appeared 
to  accept  them  as  necessary  elements  in  an  independent  representative 
system  and  that  some  even  asserted  that  they  welcomed  this  system  since  it 
kept  them  in  touch  with  the  real  needs  of  the  workers  and  heljred  them  to  find 
out  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  their  co-operation. 
A minority,  however,  continued  to  resent  the  challenge  to  their  own  status 
and  authority  which  an  effective  shop  steward  organisation  to  some  extent 
implies,  and  a few  said  that  they  would  have  been  willing  to  welcome  other 
stewards  less  militant  and  unreasonable  than  their  own.  One  manager,  in 
the  paint  firm  studied,  definitely  preferred  to  negotiate  and  talk  to  his  local 
full-time  official  and  went  out  of  his  way  to  maintain  an  alliance  with  that 
official  which  reduced  the  shop  steward  to  a cipher. 

In  short  we  found  wide  variations  in  the  attitudes  of  managers  to  their 
shop  stewards,  although  real  opposition  and  resentment  was  confined  to  a 
small  minority. 

Union  Attitudes 

101.  As  Marsh  points  out  unions  have  traditionally  adopted  a somewhat 
ambivalent  attitude  towards  shop  stewards.  On  the  one  hand  they  have 
often  regarded  the  development  of  workplace  bargaining  by  local  lay  repre- 
sentatives with  suspicion.  One  reason  for  this  has  been  the  fear  that 
employers  would  be  able  to  use  it  as  a means  of  undermining  union  influence. 
As  G.  D.  H.  Cole  put  it,  officials  feared  the  emergence  of  “ works  unionism  ” 
as  the  “ instrument  by  which  the  employer  would  evade  the  recognition  of 
uniform  conditions  established  by  collective  bargaining  for  all  workers  in 
the  trade  or  district  Even  if  there  was  no  danger  of  this  the  supicion 
often  remained  that  in  their  dealings  with  employers  the  more  inexperienced 
shop  stewards  might  be  outwitted.  As  one  leader  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 

1 Op.  cit.,  page  26.  , . „ 

2 Workshop  Organisation,  O.U.P.,  1923,  page  10. 
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Operatives  is  recorded  as  saying  in  1918  when  opposing  the  establishment 
ol  shop  steward  committees.  . 

“You  will  get  on  these  committees  men  whom  the  empioyer  can 
squeeze.  If  an  empioyer,  through  his  representatives,  is  smooth  tongued, 
our  men  will  give  way  every  time 

With  the  passage  of  time,  and  the  coming  of  full  employment,  fears  of 
this  kind  have  undoubtedly  become  less  widespread,  although  we  found 
several  examples  of  full-time  officials  who  were  reluctant  to  leave  important 
negotiations  in  the  hands  of  particular  stewards  for  just  this  reason.  How. 
ever,  as  Marsh  also  suggests,  it  seems  likely  that  nowadays,  as  he  puts  it, 

“ . . . the  prime  reason  for  trade  union  caution  about  shop  stewards 
undoubtedly  arises  from  the  fact  that,  for  most  members,  relatively 
few  of  whom  attend  their  branch  meetings  or  take  part  in  union  affairs, 
the  shop  steward  is  the  union.  In  practice  unions  are  not  very  much 
afraid  that  this  will  lead  to  minor  breakaways,  though  on  occasion  this 
has  happened.  They  are  much  more  concerned  that  the  steward,  with 
his  semi-independent  .source  of  authority  in  the  work  group,  will  either 
bring  the  union  into  disrepute  by  persistent  unconstitutional  action,  or 
will  succumb  to  subversive  elements  which  will  break  down  the  solidarity 
of  the  union  as  a whole  and  weaken  its  overall  leadership 
On  the  other  hand,  as  was  shown  in  paragraphs  67  to  70  above,  the 
fact  is  that  union  officials  today  depend  on  shop  stewards  for  the  perform- 
ance of  essential  organisational,  financial  and  reprasentative  functions.  And 
in  a very  real  sense  the  strength  and  progress  of  the  union  presupposes  that 
they  will  continue  to  carry  these  functions  out,  often  at  a not  inconsiderable 
financial  loss  to  themselves. 

This  being  so  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  full-time  officials 
will  continue  to  regard  most  actual  shop  steward.s  with  a measure  of  goodwill, 
and  even  gratitude.  This  certainly  is  the  official  view.  As  the  TUC's 
1960  Report  put  it, 

“ Each  year  these  union  representatives  are  the  instruments  for  settling 
thousands  of  problems  quickly  and  suitably.  Mo.>it  of  them  do  very 
well  and  both  workers  and  managements  should  be  grateful.  They 
work  loyally  under  difficulties  and  with  personal  .sacrifice:  it  is  very 
few  who  misuse  their  office 

Most  full-time  officials  interviewed  in  our  study  expressed  similar  views 
and  had  considerable  sympathy  for  the  difficulties  of  shop  steward,  who, 
they  said,  had  to  try  to  satisfy  both  the  members  and  the  union  while 
remaining  on  reasonable  terms  with  the  employer.'* 

Unfortunately  as  yet  there  is  no  equivalent  of  the  Clegg,  Killick  and 
Adams  questionnaire  on  personnel  officers  for  full-time  officials,  A more 
detailed  knowledge  of  their  attitudes  towards  shop  .stewards  in  different 
unions  and  trades  must  wait  on  the  re.HulLs  of  more  systematic  research. 

Work-Group  A ttitudes 

102.  Much  the  same  point  mu.st  be  made  about  work-group  attitudes. 
There  have  been  no  systematic  studies  of  work-group  altitudes  towards  trade 

1 AIm  Fox,  History  of  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives,  Blnokwell,  1958 
page  402, 

2 Managers  and  Shop  Stewards,  page  20. 
r Op.  cit.,  page  12^ 

^ Sympathy  may  in  many  cases  bo  based  on  personal  experience.  The  Clegg,  Kllllok  and 
^ams  survey  suggests  that  35  per  cent,  of  full-time  union  oflicors  have  been  mop  stewards 
(op.  cit.,  page  51). 
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unions  and  managers  in  this  country,  and  none  designed  to  tet  in  a direct 
and  comprehensive  way  the  relationship  between  stewards  and  their 
members  in  different  unions  and  industnes.  Nobody  has  tried  to  assess 
the  degree  of  influence  which  stewards  have  over  their  members  or  vice 
versa,  nor  are  there  any  studies  designed  to  test  *e  effectiveness  of  shop 
stewards  as  channels  of  communication.'  The  only  available  work  which 
attempts  to  assess  the  members’  estimate  of  shop  steward  competeiice.  and 
is  designed  to  provide  information  about  the  degree  to  which  members  are 
satisfied  with  their  steward,  is  American.' 

Thus  Rosen  and  Rosen  studied  the  reactions  of  members  in  one  district 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  to  discover  among  other 
things,  how  far  they  were  satisfied  with  shop  floor  gnevance  handling.  Ihey 
fourf  that  most  members  were  satisfied,  but  that  the  answers  given  to  specific 
questions  indicated  that  “ the  fraction  of  diss^isfied  members  hovers  mou^^ 
or  slightly  below,  the  one-quarter  mark  Once  apin  reliable  information 
about  the  position  in  this  country  must  await  additional  research. 


SUMMARY 

103  A multiplicity  of  economic,  socio-technical,  institutional  and 
personal  factors  can  claim  to  affect  the  behaviour  and  influence  of  shop 
stewards. 

It  seems  plausible  to  assume  that  to  some  extent  their  continued  groi^ 
in  influence  is  partly  the  result  of  the  continuance  smce  the  wm  of  a rela- 
lively  tight  labour  market,  although  it  is  difficult  to  explain  all  the  variations 
in  behaviour  and  influence  that  can  be  observed  in  this  way. 

What  is  termed  the  socio-technical  system  of  the  plant  probably  has  a 
considerable  effect  on  overall  differences  in  patterns  of  behaviour  between 
industries.  For  example,  it  contributes  towards  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  problems  that  are  likely  to  arise  among  the  mass  production  trades, 
such  as  car  manufacture,  where  workers  are  employed  in  conditions  of 
relative  tension  under  constantly  changing  conditions.'  Moreover  even  within 
such  trades  variations  in  work  arrangement  may  help  to  explain  the  existence 
of  “militant”  or  “constitutionalist’”  groups. 

But  some  room  must  also  be  found  for  the  effect  of  institutional  factors 
such  as  the  degrees  of  centralisation  in  a firm  or  industry,  the  form  of  its 
collective  agreements  and  the  nature  of  its  wages  structure.  Where  decen- 
tralised decisions  are  combined  with  restricted  national  agreements  and  the 
widespread  use  of  piece  work,  as  they  are  in  engineering  or  printing,  one 
must  expect  the  development  of  strong  workshop  organisation. 

Finally,  the  attitudes  of  managers,  full-time  officials  and  workers  cannot 
be  left  entirely  out  of  account,  although  there  is  very  little  systematic 
information  to  provide  a basis  for  positive  conclusions.  In  so  far  as  we 
have  any  evidence  it  looks  as  though  British  managers  may  have  contributed 
towards  the  present  growth  in  shop  steward  influence,  in  that  they  prefer 

1 What  has  been  discovered  as  a result  of  surveys  and  case  studies  with  a rather  different 
focus  is  already  summarised  in  earlier  sections  of  this  paper — notably  on  the  subject  of  shop 
steward  influence  on  unconstitutional  strikes,  see  paragraphs  43  to  45. 

2 See  Rosen  and  Rosen,  The  Union  Member  Speaks,  Bailey  Bros.  & Swmfen,  1955;  Tannen- 
baum  and  Kahn,  Participation  in  Union  Locals,  Row,  Peterson  and  Co.,  New  York,  1958; 
and  T.  V.  Purcell,  The  WorkerSpeaks  His  Mind  on  Company  and  Union,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1953. 

3 Rosen  and  Rosen,  op.  cit.,  page  74.  ^ 

4 Indeed  it  is  arguable  that  three  of  the  most  strike-prone  groups  in  British  Industry,  car 
workers,  miners  and  dockers,  are  employed  in  circumstances  of  this  sort. 
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to  deal  with  stewards  rather  than  full-time  officials  and  like  to  keep  disputes 
within  the  confines  of  the  firm.  The  attitudes  and  preferences  of  full-time 
officials  may  he  more  complex  and  ambivalent,  though  given  our  present 
level  of  knowledge  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  views  and  influence  of  members 
are  largely  unstudied  and  unknown. 


H.  PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS 

104.  The  review  of  existing  research  and  information  i.s  now  complete. 
In  this  final  section  something  will  be  said  about  the  possible  ways  in  which 
the  view  of  shop  stewards  that  emerges  from  the  paper  could  be  said  to  have 
a bearing  on  specific  proposals  and  suggestions  before  the  Commission. 

The  general  view  of  shop  stewards  that  is  supported  by  existing  studies 
sees  them  as  essentially  shop  floor  bargainers,  using  all  the  opportunities 
presented  to  them  to  satisfy  their  members’  grievances  and  claims.  In 
pursuit  of  their  objectives  they  are  ready  to  use  every  avenue  of  access  to 
management,  and  some  of  them,  if  they  think  that  it  is  necessary,  appear 
to  be  prepared  to  circumvent  established  rules  and  procedures.  If  the 
attainment  of  shop  floor  unity  and  effective  communication  seem  to  make 
it  essential,  many  will  tend  to  ignore  the  organisational  boundaries  and 
governmental  structures  of  their  own  unions.  On  the  evidence  it  would 
seem  that  in  order  to  maximise  their  bargaining  opportunities  they  are  also 
prepared  to  make  occasional  use  of  workplace  sanctions,  some  of  which 
appear  to  management  to  be  illegitimate  and  to  involve  a “ breach  of 
agreements  ”. 

This  is  not,  however,  as  it  appears  to  shop  stewards.  Many  of  their 
basic  activities  are  not  regulated  by  formal  rules.  They  seem  to  regard 
formal  procedures  and  agreements  as  a minimum  framework  of  ri^ts 
which  may  be  supplemented  in  the  name  of  “ custom  and  practice  ”.  There- 
fore, any  move  by  management  to  circumscribe  de  facto  rights  of  this  kind 
could  appear  to  them  to  be  itself  illegitimate,  and  there  are  reasons  for 
supposing  that  their  view  of  what  constitutes  a “ breach  of  agreement  ” 
is  not  the  same  as  that  of  management. 

Nevertheless,  the  survey  also  seems  to  indicate  that  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  management  the  essential  role  of  the  shop  steward  involves 
incessant  challenge  and  constant  attack.  It  can  be  said  that  using  arguments 
based  largely  on  precedents  and  comparisons  stewards  set  out  to  exploit 
managernent  mistakes  and  weaknesses,  to  restrict  managerial  freedom  and 
prerogatives,  and  to  subject  every  management  decision  that  may  affect  their 
members  to  continual  review.  It  may  be  maintained  that  from  the  workers’ 
side  this  looks  like  industrial  democracy ; but  it  could  also  be  argued  that 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  harassed  manager,  who  may  not  have  been 
trained  to  expect  it,  the  growth  of  the  shop  steward  challenge  sometimes 
appears  as,  at  best,  interference  and,  at  worst,  an  undermining  of  legitimate 
authority. 

Yet  it  can  also  be  shown  that,  to  the  extent  to  which  shop  stewards  in  a 
firm  Mcceed  in  presenting  such  a challenge,  management  cannot  hope  to 
meet  it  without  a considerable  change  in  their  previous  attitudes  and  ways 
of  formulating  industrial  relations  policy.  Above  all,  a more  systematic 
and  planned  response  to  shop  floor  demands  seems  to  be  needed.  This  may 
well  carry  with  it  its  own  advantages,  althou^  all  kinds  of  factors — such 
as  the  state  of  the  labour  market,  the  system  of  work  arrangement,  the 
method  of  wage  payment,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  the  foremen — ^may 
make  the  task  more  difficult. 
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But  there  are  also  reasons  for  suggesting  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
unions  the  shop  floor  challenge  presents  serious  problems.  As  has  been 
indicated  above  unioi^  need  aotive  and  influential  shop  stewards  to  ^ve 
meaning  to  union  membership  in  the  plant,  to  perform  essential  organisa- 
tional  functions  and  financial  duties,  and.  to  an  increasing  extent,  to  assist 
in  running  the  union  at  branch  level.  But  it  h^  also  been  shown  that 
are  potentially  disruptive  possibilities  inherent  in  too  great  a reliance  on  the 
development  of  semi-independent  shop  steward  org^isations,  which  may 
become  involved  in  the  creation  of  personal  and  multi-umon  loyalties. 


This  view  of  shop  stewards  may  be  said  to  have  a bearing  on  at  least 
seven  proposals  and  suggestions  so  far  advmiced.  A brief  review  of  the 
main  considerations  involved  in  each  of  them  is  set  out  below. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGAL  AND  OTHER  PENALTIES  TO  PREVENT 

BREACHES  OF  AGREEMENTS 

105.  Four  considerations  are  relevant  here. 

First,  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  shown  that  “ unconstitutional  strikes  ” 
are  merely  the  most  extreme  and  immediate  form  of  workplace  sanctions 
(see  paragraphs  36^5),  it  could  be  argued  that  any  additional  penalties  for 
what  are  regarded  as  breaches  of  procedure  ought  also  to  apply  to  certain 
other  types  of  sanction,  e.g.  the  collective  overtime  ban,  go  slow,  work  to 
rule  etc.  Otherwise,  it  may  be  said,  any  reductions  in  strikes  induced  by  the 
additional  penalties  might  only  be  offset  by  an  equivalent,  and  equally 
damaging,  rise  in  these  other  types  of  sanction.  On  the  other  hand  it  could 
also  be  argued  that  in  practice  (see  paragraph  45)  it  would  prove  to  be  ve^ 
difficult  to  show  that  such  sanctions  were  being  deliberately  and  consciously 
employed. 

Secondly,  in  so  far  as  there  is  evidence  that  trade  unionists  do  not 
entirely  share  management’s  view  of  the  circumstances  in  which  a breach 
of  agreement  takes  place  (see  paragraph  45)  penalties  based  on  managerial 
assumptions  about  the  justifiable  use  of  workshop  sanctions  might  be  said 
to  be  unlikely  to  gain  general  support  on  both  sides  of  industry.  Indeed  it 
could  be  maintained  that  it  would  only  be  fair  to  insist  that  equivalent 
penalties  should  be  imposed  on  managers  who  refuse  to  negotiate  “ in  good 
faith  ” or  who  suddenly  withdraw  “ customary  facilities  ”.  Although  once 
again,  quite  apart  from  the  merits  of  this  argument,  it  might  be  said  that  in 
these  circumstances  the  facts  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  and 
assess. 

Thirdly,  to  the  extent  that  one  accepts  the  evidence  of  Clack  and  others 
who  argue  that  sudden  strikes  “ bring  to  li^t  genuine  misunderstandings  ” 
and  can  lead  to  improved  relations  and  efficiency  (see  paragraph  42),  the 
case  for  additional  sanctions  may  be  thought  to  be  weakened.  Yet  it  could 
be  suggested  that  what  has  been  discovered  about  .the  endemic  strike  situa- 
tion leads  one  to  doubt  the  beneficial  effect  of  this  type  of  stoppage  (see 
paragraph  44).  It  might  be  argued  that  it  is  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
endemic  strike  rather  than  the  demonstrative  strike  that  one  requires  new 
penalties.  Against  this  it  could  be  said  that  the  survey  also  indicates  that 

1 It  should  be  emphasised  that  what  follows  is  not  advanced  as  an  assessment  of  the 
considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  on  the  merits  of  any  of  the  proposes  or 
suggestions  discussed.  It  is  not  even  suggested  that  these  are  the- only  factors  which  are, 
either  relevant  or  decisive;  merely  that  they  are  the  main  ones  that  appear  to  arise  out  ot 
the  research  and  information  which  is  summarised  in  this  paper. 
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endemic  strike  situations  are  untypical,  so  that  what  is  needed  are  special 
remedies  for  special  circumstances,  rather  than  universally  applied  additional 
liabilities’ 

Fourthly  those  who  accept  that  certain  impersonal  and  external  factors 
such  as  the  state  of  the  labour  market,  the  system  of  work  arrangement  or 
the  method  of  wage  payment  exert  a significant  influence  on  work-group 
behaviour  and  industrial  relations  will  also  naturally  tend  to  be  s^ptical  of 
the  efficacy  of  additional  general  sanctions  in  the  absence  of  any  other  change 
in  the  situation  (see  paragraphs  92-103). 

MORE  TRADE  UNION  DISCIPLINE 

106  Those  who  suggest  additional  penalties  for  procedural  breaches 
sometimes  couple  this  with  the  assertion  that  trade  unions  ought  to  be  more 
prepared  than  they  now  are  to  discipline  their  members  who  act  m this  way. 
(todeed  the  provision  of  such  penalties  is  often  argued  to  constitute  cme 
method  by  which  unions  can  be  induced  or  encouraged  to  do  just  this). 
Sometimes  it  is  said  that  unions  should  aiso  be  more  willing  to  disc^ine 
those  who  break  union  rules  as  well  as  procedural  arrangements.  Three 
considerations  are  of  relevance  here. 

First,  what  has  been  discovered  so  far  about  the  relationship  between 
full-time’  ofllcials  and  the  union  on  the  one  hand,  and  shop  stewards  and 
their  members  on  the  other,  does  give  some  support  to  those  who  argue 
that  it  is  of  little  use  expecting  trade  unions  to  discipline  members  in  circum- 
stances where,  by  definition,  management  is  finding  it  diflBcult  to  exert  its 
own  authority.  The  evidence  of  the  survey  does  indicate  that  tra^  unions 
in  general,  and  full-time  officials  in  particular,  depend  to  an  increasing 
extent  on  a supply  of  shop  stewards  who  are  sufficiently  union-orientated  to 
continue  to  carry  out  essential  organisational  and  financial  functions,  and  to 
maintain  shop  floor  loyalty,  sometimes  at  some  financial  loss  to  themselves 
(see  paragraphs  67-70).  It  could  be  argued  that  unions  are  therefore  justi- 
fiably careful  to  do  what  they  can  to  ensure  that  it  is  felt  generally  that  the 
union  appreciates  the  work  that  is  done  on.  its  behalf  and  does  not  easily 
take  the  side  of  management  against  those  who  do  it. 

It  may  of  course  be  said  that  in  extreme  cases,  where  stewards  or  members 
have  systematically  defied  instructions  or  have  led  open  revolts  against 
accepted  union  policies,  it  is  possible  to  withdraw  credentials  or  even  expel 
dissident  members  without  giving  rise  to  a widespread  conviction  that  they 
have  been  unfairly  treated  or  punished  for  defending  the  workers’  interests. 
But  if  this  is  not  the  case,  then  the  survey  does  give  some  support  for  the 
view  that  the  unions,  with  some  justification,  must  continue  to  proceed  with 
caution  even  when  convinced  that  particular  acts  involving  a breach  of 
agreement  are  unjustified. 

In  short,  in  the  words  of  the  Devlin  Report,  there  is  evidence  in  the 
survey  for  the  view  that, 

“ A trade  union  leader  is  not  a poHoeman  who  can  be  called  in  by 
employers  to  enforce  the  law.  He  can  be  expected  to  use  his  influence 
against  breaches  of  the  agreement,  but  when  they  are  committed  by 
individuals  the  employer  must  take  the  initiative  in  enforcing 
discipline 

1 E.g.  special  committees  of  inquiry  or  other  “ trouble-shooting  " devices  such  as  those 

now  in  use  in  the  motor  industry.  , , 

2 Final  Report  of  the  Devlin  Committee  on  the  Port  Transport  Industry  (Cmnd.  2734, 
1965),  page  20. 
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Moreover,  if  the  results  of  the  survey  are  to  be  believed,  it  is  not  always 
clear  if  it  is  the  shop  stewards  who  are  responsible  for  breaches  in  pro- 
cedure (see  paragraph  41). 

Secondly,  the  case  against  demanding  that  unions  should  be  more 
rigorous  in  imposing  penalties  for  breaches  of  their  own  rules  may  be  up 
against  the  additional  objection  that,  as  things  now  stand,  it  appears  as  if 
stewards  may  sometimes  be  induced  to  move  beyond  the  ambit  of  the  rules 
in  order  to  do  their  job.  Two  outstanding  examples  of  this  concern  the 
requirements  of  shop  floor  democracy  in  geographically  based  branches  and 
the  needs  of  multi-union  work  groups  in  multi-plant  firms  (see  paragraphs 
7-10  and  78-86).  It  could  of  course  be  replied  that  what  the  survey  shows 
here  is  the  need  to  modify  union  structures,  policies  and  rules,  so  that  it  is 
more  feasible  to  demand  that  shop  stewards  work  within  them. 

This  suggestion  is  considered  in  the  light  of  other  facts  in  the  survey  at 
paragraph  108  below. 

Thirdly,  it  can  be  argued  that,  even  if  it  is  accepted  that  the  survey  does 
not  give  support  to  the  view  that  union  leaders  can  be  expected  to  exert 
significantly  more  discipline  over  shop  stewards  and  their  members,  it  may 
be  doubted  how  far  it  presents  an  altogether  satisfactory  picture  of  union- 
shop  steward  relations.  There  is,  for  example,  evidence  to  show  that  some 
unions  are  more  able  than  others  to  provide  ways  of  influencing  shop 
stewards  and  providing  them  with  adequate  advice  and  assistance  (see  para- 
graphs 70,  72,  75,  78-81). 

MORE  FORMAL  AGREEMENTS 

107.  The  survey  gives  some  support  to  two  related  proposals.  The 
first  is  the  suggestion  that  the  almost  total  reliance  on  informal  agreements 
and  understandings  at  shop  floor  level  can  cause  confusion  and  uncertainty 
which  might  be  removed  if  more  agreements  between  managers  and  shop 
stewards  were  written  down.  The  second  is  the  proposal  that  formal  pro- 
cedures should  be  expanded  to  include  some  or  all  de  facto  practices  because 
a respect  and  regard  for  the  rules  is  to  some  extent  a function  of  their  overall 
utility  (see  paragraphs  47-52). 

But  it  also  shows  that  there  are  other  considerations.  Stewards  have 
,an  interest  in  informal  bargaining  because  it  helps  them  to  slide  forward 
the  frontier  of  their  influence ; managers  preserve  restrictive  procedures 
because  they  think  it  helps  them  to  grant  privileges  rather  than  rights.  In 
short  the  degree  of  formalisation,  in  both  substantive  and  procedure  agree- 
ments, affects  the  power  situation  of  the  parties.  This  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  never  in  the  interests  of  both  sides  to  move  towards  more  formalisation 
or  that  they  should  not  be  encouraged  to  do  so  (see  paragraphs  52  and  55). 
What  it  does  suggest  is  that  proposals  for  widespread  general  advances 
towards  formalisation  at  national  level  are  likely  to  be  resisted  by  one  or 
both  sides,  and  for  good  reasons.' 

INTEGRATING  SHOP  STEWARDS  INTO  THE  UNION 

108.  It  is  often  suggested  that  shop  stewards  would  be  more  easily 
controlled  and  influenced  by  union  leaders  and  oflBcials  if  their  activities 
were  more  fully  integrated  into  union  structure.  Four  points  arise  in 
relation  to  this  proposal. 

'As  has  been  noted  in  paragraph  98  above  the  same  arguments  can  be  made  about 
authoritarian  works  rules  that  appe^  to  give  management  the  right  to  dismiss  for  almost 
any  offence.  .There  has  been  no  representative  study  of  works  rules  but  Coker  and  I,  for 
example,  found  that  in  the.  establishments  we  studied  the  works  rules  were  very  poor  guides 
to  the  de  facto  position  in  relation  to  discipline. 
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First  there  is  ample  evidence  that  existing  rules  do  not  cover  many 
aspects  of  the  steward’s  job,  from  his  method  of  selection  to  the  way  in 
which  he  deals  with  other  unions  (paragraphs  6-12).  It  is  also  clear,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  above,  that  stewards  sometimes  igimre  ^ umon  rules 
and  instructions  in  order  to  represent  their  members  more  effectively.  More- 
over, if  it  is  true  that  there  is  a relationship  between  respect  and  regard  for 
rules  and  their  general  utility,  then  this  should  apply  ^ually  to  ttnion  rules 
as  to  procedur^  rules.  There  is  even  evidence  m the  survey  that  where 
unions  have  integrated  shop  floor  activities  into  their  structur^m  the  sense 
that  they  have  based  the  primary  unit  of  orgamsation  on  the  place  of  work 
this  leads  to  more  contact  between  union  officers  and  members  and  is  m 
other  ways  a more  satisfactory  arrangement  than  that  which  exists  where 
the  primary  unit  is  geographically  based  (see  paragraph  oO). 

Secondly,  it  must  be  admitted  that  comprehensive  integration  in  the 
sense  of  providing  rules  to  cover  every  aspect  of  shop  steward  behaviour, 
woSd  raise  a number  of  serious  difficulties  for  the  unions  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  solve  all  the  problems. 

To  begin  with,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  the  printing  unions,  who  have 
gone  further  than  most  in  integrating  ?hop  ®oor  behaviour,  th^ 
a basic  tension  between  the  constitutionally 

primary  unit  of  organisation,  such  as  the  chapel,  and  the  rank  and  file 
desire  for  a “ self-governing  organisation  in  the  workshop  (see  para- 
graph 80)  The  work  group  can  be  said  to  need  an  instrument  of  immediate 
Sillective  action  which  can  take  common  decisions  that  are  acted  on  speedily. 
It  tends  to  be  impatient  with  the  slower  processes  of  union  decision  tatog. 
which  may  take  more  time  simply  because  from  the  union  s viewpoint  there 
are  more  factors  to  consider  and  other  workers  interests  to  take  into 
account.  But  it  may  surely  be  argued  that  no  union  which  claims  to  safe- 
guard the  long  term  interests  of  all  its  members  can  formally  renounce 
such  responsibilities,  so  that  it  cannot  constitutionally  allow  any  group, 
however  well  integrated,  the  degree  of  autonomy  which  it  appears  they  may 
sometimes  desire.  It  can  be  said  that  tensions  of  this  kind  are  bapc  to  trade 
unionism  and  there  is  certainly  no  evidence  that  they  can  be  spirited  away 
by  any  change  in  the  rules. 

Then  again  it  appears  from  the  survey  that  where  multi-union  groups 
exist  the  practical  problems  involved  in  attempting  to  integrate  the  proTOSses 
of  shop  floor  democracy  into  existing  union  structure  are  more  difficult 
(see  paWaph  82),  and  it  could  be  argued  that  where  multi-plimt  groups 
are  found  in  multi-plant  firms  they  are  insurmountable.  ]n.eff®ct  what 
would  be  required  would  be  a transfer  of  authority  from  mdividual  unions 
to  some  multi-union  organisation  such  as  the  Confederation  of  Shipbuilding 
and  Engineering  Unions.  Only  if  this  were  agreed  would  it  be  possible 
for  a bc^y  like  the  Confederation  to  form  multi-union  branches  based  on  the 
workplace  and  give  them  the  same  ^wers  as  single  union 
enjoy  If  this  were  possible  they  mi^t  also  then  be  able  to  form  officially 
recognised  combine  committees. 

No  doubt  some  would  argue  that  a transfer  of  authority  on  this  scale 
is  not  practical,  and  others  might  wish  to  suggest  that  even  if  it  were  there 
are  other  grounds  for  opposing  it.  It  could  be  replied  ffiat  if  either  view 
were  accepted  there  is  a more  moderate  alternative,  in  the  form  of  multi- 
union consultative  committees  at  various  levels,  including  if  necessary  me 
level  of  the  firm.  These  would  be  intended  to  function  much  as  Federation 
Chapels  do  now  in  printing  (see  paragraph  12).  But  others  mi^t  doubt 
wheffier  it  would,  in  practice,  be  possible  to  stop  such  bodies  taking  decisions, 
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much  as  their  unrecognised  and  unofficial  equivalents  do  now,  although 
at  least  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  unions  and  their  full-time  officers  woidd 
have  more  opportunities  to  exercise  some  influence  over  such  consultative 
committees  and  perhaps  prevent  their  more  obvious  errors  of  judgment  and 
fact. 

109.  Thirdly,  it  should  be  recognised  that  just  as  the  embodiment  of  de 
facto  procedural  faciUties  in  actual  agreements  strengthens  the  hand  of  shop 
stewards  in  the  plant,  it  can  be  argued  that  integration  would  add  to  shop 
steward  influence  in  trade  unions.  This  can  perhaps  be  seen  most  easily  in 
respect  of  combine  committees  (see  paragraphs  89-90).  At  the  moment 
there  are  limits  on  the  extent  to  which  they  can  provide  a focus  for  the 
formulation  and  dissemination  of  opposing  policies  to  those  adopted  by 
established  leaders.  They  can  always  be  denounced  as  under-cover  organi- 
sations, organising  illegitimate  resistance  to  constitutional  authorities  and 
democratic  decisions.  But  it  is  arguable  that  if  they  were  to  be^  replaced 
by  recognised  committees,  who  might  only  have  consultative  functions,  they 
could  become  much  more  effective  centres  lor  dissension  and  opposition. 

Certainly  this  is  the  view  taken  by  many  national  officials  who  would 
oppose  any  move  to  “ integrate  ” combine  committees.  They  too  like  to 
have  the  rules  on  their  side. 

Finally,  it  could  be  argued  that  while  the  survey  shows  that  a modified 
advance  towards  integration,  in  the  form  of  workplace-based  branches, 
would  be  likely  to  bring  certain  benefits,  it  also  shows  that  there  are  other 
matters  on  which  action  is  required  and  that  if  certain  proposals  were  adopted 
to  deal  with  them  this  would  help  to  deal  with  some  of  the  problems 
which  integration  is  supposed  to  solve.  Proposals  of  this  kind  might  include 
the  provision  of  more  full-time  officials  and  a change  in  management  atti- 
tudes to  aflow  officials  a more  ready  access  to  shop  stewards  and  their  mem- 
bers in  the  plant.  These  questions  are  discussed  further  below. 


REDUCING  WAGE  DRIFT 

110.  In  paragraph  97  above  the  point  was  made  that  piece-work  wage 
structures  present  shop  stewards  with  unique  opportunities  for  influencing 
the  level  of  earnings  and  that  their  activities  could  be  regarded  as  an  inde- 
pendent cause  of  the  drift  process.  Largely  for  this  reason  it  is  often  sug- 
gested that  one  way  of  reducing  drift  would  be  to  encourage  management  to 
replace  piece  work  by  some  other  system  of  wage  payment. 

This  paper  does  not  contain  a detailed  review  of  the  effects  and  advan- 
tages of  various  systems  of  wage  structure,  since  that  is  not  its  purpose,^ 
but  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  relationship  between  shop 
steward  behaviour  and  the  provision  of  adequate  scope  for  legitimate  negotia- 
tion once  shop  stewards  have  developed  in  a plant  (see  paragraph  98)  two 
points  may  be  made. 

First,  a shop  steward  organisation  built  on  the  regular  negotiation  and 
re-negotiation  of  piece-work  prices  is  bound  to  wish  to  continue  to  exert  an 
influence  over  shop  floor  earnings  if  piece  work  is  removed.  There  is  there- 
fore a case  for  any  management  who  wishes  to  gain  agreement  for  an  alter- 
native system  of  wage  payment  to  suggest  a scheme  which  allows  for  a 
measure  of  shop  steward  participation.  Thus  any  system  of  measured  day 

1 See  McKersie,  op.  at.  Also  Mrs.  Judith  Marquand,  of  the  University  of  Sussex,  has 
undertaken  to  prepare  a research  paper  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  origins  of  Wage 
Drift  and  its  implications  for  Incomes  Policy. 
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work,  or  job  evaluation,  or  plant-wide  productivity  bonus,  ought  perhaps  to 
allow  for  the  representative  role  of  the  steward  in  fixing  individual  and  group 
rates. 

Secondly,  since  thje  object  of  changing  the  wage  structure  is  to  make  it  less 
unstable,  it  must  be  accepted  that,  however  well  the  shop  stewards  are 
provided  with  opportunities  for  negotiation  within  the  new  wage  structure, 
if  it  succeeds  in  its  objective  they  will  be  likely  to  enjoy  less  legitimate 
influence  than  before.  There  is  thus  a case  for  management  setting  out  to 
widen  the  area  of  their  legitimate  negotiating  rights  at  the  same  time,  say 
by  allowing  them  to  participate  in  deciding  matters  previously  regarded  as 
exclusively  managerial. 

It  may  be  said  that  unless  this  is  done  there  are  reasons  in  the  survey 
for  believing  that  stewards  might  encourage  activities  that  management  would 
regard  as  illegitimate,  e.g.  restrictions  on  output. 

SHOP  STEWARD  TRAINING 

111.  Given  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  shop  stewards  have  received 
no  course  of  training,  and  that  the  facilities  that  exist  are  unevenly  distributed 
and  of  varying  quality  (see  paragraphs  73-77),  the  survey  can  be  said  to  give 
support  to  those  who  argue  that  a more  systematic  and  comprehensive 
programme  of  shop  steward  education  is  required.  However,  three  further 
points  may  be  made. 

First,  if  some  form  of  training  would  assist  shop  stewards,  then  it  may 
surely  be  argued  that  the  same  could  be  said  of  management,  Once  again 
there  are  no  figures  enabling  us  to  judge  what  proportion  of  managers  at 
foreman  level  and  above  have  attended  courses  designed  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  out  their  negotiating  role,  but  the  chances  are  that  in  this  sense 
the  great  majority  are  no  more  “ trained  ” than  shop  stewards. 

Secondly,  any  more  systematic  and  comprehensive  scheme  for  extending 
shop  steward  and  management  training  may  be  met  with  the  objection  that 
a number  of  questions  as  to  the  purpose  and  presumed  effects  of  training 
have  yet  to  be  resolved.  The  problems  involved  can  perhaps  be  demon- 
strated most  easily  if  one  poses  the  question;  how  is  training  intended  to 
affect  shop  floor  behaviour  and  is  there  agreement  between  the  parties  as  to 
the  objectives  to  be  pursued?  It  seems  clear  from  the  account  of  union 
provisions  in  paragraphs  74  and  75  that  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  union 
training  is  to  increase  the  activists’  awareness  of  union  services  and  policies, 
to  cement  loyalties  and  increase  involvement.  There  are  no  studies  of  the 
objectives  of  management  in  granting  day-release  and  other  facilities  for  shop 
steward  training,  but  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  written  in  the  survey 
it  is  reasonable  to  argue  that  they  would  place  a relatively  high  premium 
on  the  inculcation  of  notions  of  “ constitutionalism  ” and  the  need  to  respect 
agreements  Shop  stewards,  on  the  basis  of  the  picture  of  them  which 
arises  out  of  the  survey,  would  not  necessarily  agree,  and  indeed  experience 
shows  that  what  they  most  frequently  demand  is  the  teaching  of  bargaining 
skills  and  expression  techniques,  and  access  to  any  information  which  they 
think  would  help  them  to  counter  management  arguments  in  negotiation. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  embark  on  a full  length  analysis  of  the  problems 
involved  in  designing  mutually  acceptable  courses  which  satisfy  all  these 
requirements,  together  with  other  aims  which  are  expressed  by  academics  and 

1 In  fact  in  my  experience  management  almost  invariably  hopes  that  this  will  bo  one  of  the 
consequences  of  shop  steward  training. 
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other  interested  parties  from  time  to  time.'  There  is  not  agreement  about 
the  objects  of  shop  steward  training,  and  it  is  arguable  that  this  is  an  impor- 
tant barrier  to  the  radical  extension  of  existing  provisions. 

Thirdly,  what  has  been  written  about  the  nature  of  the  essential  role  of 
the  shop  steward  as  a work-group  champion  and  challenger  of  management 
in  paragraph  104  above  could  be  said  to  cast  doubts  on  any  very  substantial 
claims  being  made  for  shop  steward  training.  Moreover,  if  it  is  also  accepted 
that  the  steward  performs  such  functions  against  a complex  of  largely 
impersonal  factors  beyond  his  control,  of  the  kind  analysed  in  paragraphs 
92  to  102,  then  it  is  arguable  how  far  any  course  of  training,  in  itself,  could 
hope  to  affect  his  behaviour.  One  way  of  putting  this  point  might  be  to 
suggest  that  the  tensions  and  problems  involved  in  carrying  out  the  shop 
steward’s  role  effectively  and  with  some  degree  of  success  will  not  be 
removed,  or  even  significantly  reduced,  by  providing  him  with  some  corpus 
of  knowledge  or  skill  which  he  does  not  now  possess.  Essentially,  it  is 
being  argu^,  as  was  stated  in  paragraph  101,  die  steward  has  to  satisfy 
the  members  and  the  union  while  remaining  on  relatively  good  terms  with 
those  who  employ  him.  Basically  this  is  a role  of  political  adjustment  which 
requires  not  only  skill  and  judgment  but  an  objective  situation  in  which  the 
attitudes  and  demands  of  these  three  groups  make  it  at  least  feasible  to 
suppose  that  this  can  be  done.” 

IMPROVED  COMMUNICATIONS  IN  INDUSTRY 

112.  Finally,  the  survey  may  be  said  to  support  the  view  that  if  com- 
munications are  to  be  improved  in  industry  this  will  involve  an  extension 
of  management-provided  facilities. 

First,  it  indicates  that  even  where  unions  have  workplace-based  units 
the  majority  do  not  attend  branch  meetings  and  that  in  any  case  rapid 
and  regular  communication  between  stewards  and  members  seerns  to  be 
dependent  on  management  granting  adequate  facilities  for  meetings  and 
contacts  at  the  place  of  work  (see  paragraph  80). 

Secondly,  if  it  is  thought  to  be  desirable  to  increase  the  shop  floor 
influence  of  full-time  officials  and  to  involve  them  in  some  of  the  processes 
of  workshop  democracy,  this  only  seems  to  be  possible  if  management  is 
willing  to  allow  them  access  to  such  meetings  (see  paragraph  100). 

Thirdly,  if  the  worst  effects  of  short-circuiting  are  to  be  avoided  the  survey 
suggests  that  management  must  be  prepared  to  provide  the  special  channels 
of  communication  needed  to  ensure  that  the  lower  levels  of  supervision  are 
kept  informed  of  what  is  decided  between  shop  stewards  and  senior  manage- 
ment (see  paragraph  53). 


1 Educationalists  are  by  no  means  agreed,  for  example,  on  the  degree  to  which  shop  stewards 
should  be  “ trained  ”,  in  the  narrow  sense,  or  “ educated  ” in  the  sense  that  they  should  be 
given  broadly  non-vocational  courses  in  liberal  studies.  See  Cegg  and  Adams,  op.  cit. 

2 Sociologists  would  say  that  the  steward  is  involved  in  a situation  where  there  may  be 

conflicting  “ role  expectations  ”.  That  is  to  say  it  may  be  impossible  to  satisfy  the  members, 
the  union  and  the  management,  and  he  may,  to  some  extent  at  least,  have  to  choose  between 
them.  If  this  is  so  then  there  is  a limit  to  the  help  he  can  expect  from  a process  of  “ education  ”. 
All  education  could  hope  to  do  would  be  to  make  him  more  aware  of  his  role  and  of  the 
techniques  of  reconciliation.  . . 
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Foreword 


The  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations  has 
arranged  for  research  to  be  carried  out  for  it  on  a “umber  of  subjects 
where  this  is  necessary  to  supplement  evidence  and  existing  pubhshed  matenal. 
The  present  survey  of  the  role  of  shop  stewards  in  British  mdmtrial  relations 
by  the  Commission’s  Research  Director,  Dr.  W.  E.  J.  McCarthy,  is  the  first 
of  these. 

It  has  been  decided  to  pubhsh  this  survey  because  it  is  thought  that  it  will 
be  of  interest  and  use  to  many  people  concerned  with  iridustrial  r^ations  and 
will  contribute  to  public  discussion  of  issues  with  which  the  Royal  Commission 
is  concerned. 


It  should  of  course  be  understood  that  this  survey  does  not  necessarily 
represent  or  foreshadow  the  ultimate  views  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
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